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MURRAY  STREET  DISCOUBSESv 


ir  if  M^  of  ike  hmmI  p^ffiik/m  dkmcitWnsAcs  of  tb^ 
fMnMBC  period,  Md  one  tlM  has  both  acted  as  a  canse,  and 
reaalted  ai  an  ettttki  of  the  great  benerolent  telerprises  id 
ipUcb  the  age  hat  given  hiitb;  that  the  teadhers  of  the 
protcstaqt  chnsthts  of  Taiioat  denMdnatiefns^  hetweeaf 
whmn,  ootii  witUtt  a  teeent  pet/ked^  haft  mile  imercourie 
had  taken  place^  have  at  kngth  learned  io  reoognke  each* 
6ther  aa  the  anbinadors  of  Chrfst,  instead  of  the  ndnistertf 
of  aectaiianiflBiy  and  bMane  aocnstomed  to  interchange  the' 
Ummds  of  tiwir  office,  aad  tcnite  in  die  gitat  work  of  en* 
fnting  file  gospel  on  tfaoto  arottd  Amdi  aikd  oefBunnni-'' 
eating  iss  Uesngs  t6  Ae  perishing  of  0tkef  lands^    It  iar 
a  noble  and  nAmiiog  qiectade.    like  ftirethren  of  iM 
mmm  fmiky  whom  anna  sJjght  ^Ufere^kres  had  wwiad;^ 
been  aHoved  to  sepaMte/  bm  whose  fraserilal  sensIUKtSes- 
needed  but  a.  il  deca«on  to  be  re^ejedted,  tbe^  hare  at 
Isn^^  recalled  by  the  hand  of  Provence,  agafift  met  be- 
neath the  paataial  foof ;  M  paiwttal  blesshig  bestowed  nr 
condboB  has  soAsned  iMr  beufts,  the  fecepdbn  from  each 
othe#of  tlK  hand  tf confdsnce,  mA  die  reeiproeadoih  of  kind> 


nesfthave  revived  their  better  susceptibilities,  rekindled  their 
affection,  and  given  reassurance  to  the  feeling  that  they  are 
brethren,  and  need  but  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  mutual  cour- 
tesy, forbearance,  and  good  wiUi  to  secure  each  other's 
esteem,  and  prove  the  instruments  of  each  other's  happiness. 
Of  this  fireer  intercourse,  and  readier  co-operation  in  their 
professional  labours,  the  deliveiy  and  publication  of  these 
Discomrses  are  a  result ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  from 
the  pens  of  presidents  of  colleges,  theological  professors,  or 
pastors,  both  of  difierent  denominations,  and  different  and 
distant  sections  of  the  country.  The  church  to  whom  they 
addressed  them,  in  soliciting  their  authors  to  the  task,  re- 
cogniied  them  as  the  ministers  of  the^gospel ;  their  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  involved  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
church  and  each  other,  as  fellow  disciples  of  Christ;  and 
their  concurrence  in  the  discussion  of  topics,  in  respect  ta 
which  many  differences  exist,  and  union  in  giving  publicity 
to  their  labours,  form  an  additional  expression  of  that 
mutual  regard- 
Efforts  of  tins  kind  are  suited  to  give  birth  to  other  gooit 
eff^ts  beside  the  promotion  of  harmony.  The  expectation 
of  addressing  an  audience  under  such  cireulhstances,  and  of 
presenting  their  discourses,  to  die  public  in ,  conjunction 
with  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  cultivation,  must  na- 
turally produce  an  excitement  both  of.  interest  and  caution, 
highly  propitious  to  soccessfiil  exertion ;  to  inspire  mode- 
ration in  the  statement  of  doctrines  that  are  subjects  of  dif- 
ferences ;  and  care  in  the  task  of  composition  and  delivery. 
The  frmts  of  such  an  exigence  may  fiurly  be  expected  to 
form,  at  least,  favourable  specimens  of  the  mental  resources-, 
of  thei|:  authors.  Not  to  be  excited  to  vigorous  exertion^ 
or  to  put  forth  only  ill-digested  efforts,  would  betray  but  a 


riight  led  in  tbeir  Master's  cause,  and  a  very  inadequate 
respect  for  the  favourable  judgment  of  their  fellow-men. 

These  Discourses  accordingly,  making  fit  allowance  for 
their  diffiering  advantages  of  topic,  may  doubtlessbe  regarded 
IS,  at  least,  fair  examples  of  the  relative  manner  of  their 
authors.  Some  of  the  themes  offer,  indeed,  far  happier 
fields  than  others  for  discussion,  but  all  enjoy  the  recom- 
mendadoD  of  adequate  dignity  and  importance,  and  are  too 
extensive,  rather  than  too  circumscribed,  for  the  linuts  of  a 
single  discourse.  They  generally  exhibit  marks  of  care- 
fiil  composition,  and  abound  with  happy  examples  of  graoe- 
fiil  Action,  dignified  sentiment,  and  vigorous  reasoning. 
They  are  marked  likewise  by  a  caution  and  moderation  in 
the  statement  of  doctrines,  beyond  what  has  usually  cha- 
raderiied  discussions  on  such  topics ;  and — apart  from  the 
difierences  that  may  exist  in  respect  to  those — are  singularly 
exempt  from  representations  and  sentiments  that  can  gene- 
rally be  regarded  as  objectionable.  Tlie  only  signal  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  occurs  in  the  first  Discourse  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Spring,  and  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character, 
and  so  closely  related  to  some  of  the  themes  on  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  dweU  in  the  progress  of  this  artid^ 
^s  to  merit  some  notice.  ^  -^'^ 

**  There  is  a  angle  consideration  on  which  i  would  dwell  more 
hrgeljp  if  I  were  not  sfraid  of  hemg  mkinterpreted  and  misunder- 
stood, ne  pecoliar  chtracter  of  the  sgo  in  which  we  live,  fiiniishes 
a  powerful  ressoD  for  solicitude  in  relation  to  the  great  dootnaes  of 
the  biUe. 

*'  it  is  not  so  much  the  age  of  a  speculative  phtlosophy  tkatthe 
Ineods  of  troth  have  any  thing  to  fear  on  thai  mcoounU  It  is  not  the 
**  vnhingiag  subtlety"  of  the  enemies  of  Ihe  croee^  that  threttteas  a  re- 
moval of  the  ancient  landmarks,  were  ii  nU  far  i&e  negUgmiae  imd  t»- 
d^erence  of  Ihe  friends  of  truth  thermelvet.    Bat  from  somecaila^ 


there  ii  a  Btrapge  apathy  to  tbe  truth.  Itklheafeof  hii«Niei»«ttd 
not  of  investig^itioB.  Ijt  is  the  age  of  a  charity  ee  liberal,  a  benevp. 
knee  BO  active,  a^  excitement  so  febrile,  tliat  nothing  seems  to  satis. 
Qr  goo4  men,  short  of  that  spixit  of  nrataa]  concession,  which  savours 
of  a  crimiiHl  iadUlhvei^e  to  all  mligioue  <^niioBS.  Men  fl»m  whom 
fbe  cfamrch  had  hoped  better  thiaga,  are  satisfied  with  very  etsgr  ui4 
liberal  views.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  church  of  God  aimed  at  large 
attsuiments  in  grace  and  knowledge ;  and  in  too  great  a  degree  to 
the  unwammteble  exclusion  of  benevolent  aeUon.  But  the  order  of 
IhipfsisapwchaivedfaDdattheeiqpeiiaepflnith.  iUiiyeiwiiovool^ 
net  tremble  to  say  that  toe  much  is  either  done  or  attempted  fox  the 
conversion  of  the  world  ?  When  we  look  abroad  upon  the  world,  we 
see  that  a  field  of  labour  is  evening  that  is  unspeakably  gratifying  to 
«very  benevolent  mhid,  and  saoh  a  <eld  as  the  church  never  before 
saw.  But  is  it  not  possible  ti^t  this  aeal  for  ehristiaa  entarprise  needs 
the  baptism  of  an  orthodox  spirit,  and  unless  it  is  more  deeply  imbued 
with  it,  must  not  only  fail  of  accomplishing  what  it  might  otherwise 
accomplish,  but  scatter  }n  i^ide  profusion,  tares  among  the  wheat  ? 
Ccmbioations  of  troth  and  error,  efvm  in  pkM  fjlf  benevdleat  enter- 
oriae  are  of  very  dpubtfiil  teivtency.  Error  has  alwafs  he^  willing 
fo  go  with  truth,  just  so  far  aa  truth  will  go  with  error  ^  whereas 
truth  ought  to  go  with  error  no  farther  than  error  will  go  with  truth ; 
|Hid  even  in  this  apparently  safe  eoaipanionship,  troth  is  very  apt  tp 
heeooMoripiiled  andj^fiw*  Ifl  do  net  sorvey  (he  aifas  of  the  times 
through  a  deceptiye  and  gloomy  fnedtum,  there  are  dangera  in  this 
patter,  to  which  neither  the  church,  nor  her  watchmen  are  sufficient- 
!y  awake.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  if  in  this  age  of  business  and 
Ignorance,  action  and  eoBceesion,  it  sbeuki  be  found  necessary,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  many  years,  for  anot^r  Wtutftekl  or  Edwards^ 
to  sound  the  note  of  alarm  to  the  Aperican  churches.  Nor  do  I 
feel  at  li|>erty  to  suppress  these  reflections  while  urging  the  import 
tanoe  of  attaimneot  in  christian  knowledge. 

«^  Who  duly  appreciates  the  iatrinaic  exoellenee  pf  tmta  ?  Who  doly 
fstjasatee  the  plape  it  holds 'in  the  puipeeos  of  divine  percy  Mward 
this  apostate  world  ?" 

*'  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  orthodoxy  is  becoming  ^  term  of 
reproach ;  that  steadftetness  in  tl^e  fiiith  requires  unwonted  self-deni- 
•L  UiMiending  adherence  to  doctrines  has  already  beeome  a  burden, 
weH  nigh  too  oppressive  to  be  heme.  Doctrinal  instractiOB  ia  he- 
eomhkg  impopttlar,  asid  is  already  too  cold  and  heartless  fn  the  spirit 
•ftheafe.*'    pp.31.  39.34. 


In^tttions  lik^  these,  of  crinuiMi  iodiffnreiice  to  all 
xeligioos  opinions,  and  of  imtiil  error,  to  the  cbnrch  «t  large, 
jthe  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age,  and  the  naaisten  ofihe 
go^iel  tfaeaoiselves,  as  a  body,  which  he  has  carried,  however 
Jbe  Jatimates,  to  a  far  less  extent,  and  expressed  with  mach 
appealer  moderation  than  he  should  hav«  ieU  to  be  justifi- 
able, had  be  not  been  fearful  of  bdng  Busnnderstaodi  are 
novel  topics  for  such  places  and  occasbns,  and  not  a  litde 
adapted  to  excite  suiprise.    Within  a  recent  period,  it 
seems,  an  essential  <Jiange  has  taken  place  in  '*  the  arder 
i)f  things,"  ''  and  at  the  expense  of  truth."     ''  The  cbnrch 
ja[  God,"  whicht'  '^  thirty  years  ago,"  '^  aimed  at  large  at- 
tainments in  grace  and  knowledge,"  has  suddenly  sank 
jpla  '^  a  strange  apathy  to  the  trulb,"  and  passed  to  such 
an  extreme,  "  that  nothing  seems  to  satisfy"  einen  **  her 
good  men,  short  of  that  spirit  of  mutual  coaceauon*  wlneh 
savours  of  a  crimifial  indiflerence  to  all  r^^ons  opiaians." 
In  other  words,  religion  itself  has  decKned  U>  such  a  de- 
gree, that  even  the  best  portion  of  the  church  has  not  only 
ceased  to  aim  "  at  grace  and  knowledge,"  and  become 
satisfied  *'  with  very  easy  and  lib^al  views,"  but  has  grown 
restive  and  unmanageable  under  any  thing  better  than  *'  a 
orimintd  indifference  to  all  religious  opinions."      The 
imputations  themselves  are  formd  and  eaqilicil^  and  die 
parties  whom  they  ia^^licate  disdnctly  defined ;  not  **  the 
enemies  <^  the  cross,"  who  are  addicted  to  *^  speculative 
philosopfaj"  and  the  arts  of  an  *'  unhinging  subtle^,"  but 
f«  the  jgrieads  of  truth  themselves,"  *<  the  dinrch  of  God," 
and  those  of  *}  her  good  men,"  who  are  eriubiting  to  the 
age  *<  a  charity  so  liberal"  '<  and  a  benevolence  so  acUve;" 
and  if  they  are  foonded  on  adequate  grounds;  if  they  are 
pot,  indeed,  clearly  unanthoriied  and  extremely  nqpnst, 


6 

the  church  hft$i  unquestionably,  involved  herself  in  a  de? 
gree  of  guilt  and  danger,  which  not  only  justifies  his 
sounding  this  stifled  '^  note  of  alarm,"  but  makes  it  his  im- 
perious duty  fearlessly  to  develope  the  evil  in  all  its  extent, 
and  bring  forth  the  *^  strong  reasons"  that  demonstrate  its 
existence,  in  so  conclusive  a  manner,  as  to  preclude  all  mis- 
conception of  his  meaning  and  misrepresentation  of  his  de- 
signs. Are  they  then  sustained  by  obvious  and  adequate 
evidences,  or  contradicted  by  indisputable  facts  f 

Whether  or  not  any  better  proofs  of  the  reali^,  or  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  these  imputed  evils,  could  be 
given,  it  will  not  be  very  readily  believed  that  the  causes  to 
which  he  refers  them,  can  have  had  any  agency  in  calling 
them  into  existence.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  how 
a  liberal  chari^,  an  active  benevolence,  or  a  quick  sen- 
sibility, can  have  given  birth  to  "  a  criminal  indifference 
to  all  religious  opinions  ;'*  nor  how,  indeed,  such  an  indif- 
ference can  possibly  consist  with  this  chari^  and  benevo- 
lence, the  great  and  almost  sole  object  of  which  is  to  in- 
fluence *'  religions  opinions,"  and  form  and  give  them 
efllciency  in  accordance  with  truth ;  for  this  is,  of  course, 
their  end  in  the  distribution  of  the  scriptures,  the  diffusion  of 
tracts,  and  the  support  of  ministers  rightiy  to  divide  the  word 
of  life,  and  make  it  *'  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."  This  "  criminal  indifference  to  aU  religious 
opinions,"  has  certainly  taken  a  most  extraordinary  method 
of  developing  itself,  if  these  are  the  proofs  of  its  existence 
and  modes  of  its  exertion. 

But  his  representations  are  as  diflicuh  to  be  reconciled 
with  facts  at  large,  as  his  assumption  is  that  such  evil  eflects. 


eiB  ha^«  ffpTong  firom  those  causes.  No  fiuicy  can  be  more 
atterly  aside  from  the  troth,  than  diat  the  church  has  nnder^ 
gone  aoy  such  Retrocession  in  knowledge.  The  hct  is  ine 
dkihitaUy  the  extreme  rererse,  and  it  is  the  natioral  andl 
ahnost  inevitabk  result  of  the  more  profutions  cirauBstanBet 
wfaidi  she  Vias  enjoyed  of  latCi  than  at  any  fonner  season. 
A  mnltitnde  of  causes  were  in  vigorous  action  during  a  long 
period  precedbg  the  last  <«  thirty  years,"  that  withdrew  the 
attention  of  even  /'  her  good  men,"  in  no  inconndsrdda 
degree,  from  the  interests  of  religion,  which  sidbseqnently 
have  either  not  existed  at  all,  or  exerted  only  a  fiur  inferior 
inlnence^  The  first  twelve  or  SAiteik  years  from  1770, 
were  cGstractedby  perpetual  civil  contendons  and  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  which  kept  the  general  mind  in  continual  and 
passionate  excitement ;  while  the  next  eighteen  or  twenty 
were  mariied  by  scarcely  less  agitation,  from  the  difficulties 
of  te  currency  debt  and  Aspersion  of  the  army,  resulting 
fitmi  that  war,  the  reconstrliction  of  the  government,  and  the 
IVencb  rerolnfion,  that  fike  all  other  secular  events  that 
strike  the  pasMons  with  overpowering  interest^  greatly  inter- 
rvpted  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  obstructed  the  deviH 
tion  of  its  miifisters,  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  public  at 
large,  lo  its  interests.  Their  effects  were  seen  accordingly 
in  a  filial  decay  in  numerous  instances,  and  the  impeded 
progress  generaUy  of  the  churches,  an  unexampled  depres- 
sion of  mmals,  and  a  wide  and  fi^ghtfiil  difusion  of  open 
and  virulent  infidelity.  Sinee  that  period,*  however,  and 
espedaBy  fitmi  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  public  mind 
has  been  &r  fifoer  firom  these  att*absorbing  excitements,  and 
oflered  fiur  fewer  obstacles,  to  the  accem  of  truth ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  believed,  inthout  the  most  decisive  proofs,  that 
these  superior  advantages  have  been  utterly  lost,  and  both 


tbe  clergj  and  cfaurch  rdmp&td  wider  their  inHneBce,  ioto 
eToi  m  irorse  neglect  and  ignorance  ef  the  gospel  tkan  had 
taken  place  during  those  difflcalt  sceoet •  It  is  against  aH 
ptdbMHtf ;  it  is  eqptaHy  against  all  tactB,  for  nothing  ia 
■Km  eeircain  or  abwo«s  thaatfaat  these  happier  rirciinvtanr 
ces  hscve  been  felt  and  imfNrdved  to  sit  kass  no  slight  degveo/ 
Their  iailiieiiceis  seen  m  the  almost  inaudible  iacrtasediati 
has  tahen  pAace,  and  the  dissenn&afioD  of  the  medns  af 
ienowledgei  the  vast  liiultiplication  of  tbetdogkal  booksy 
the  droolaHion,  before  nttcrly  onexanpled  in  Ae  world,  of 
periodical  devoied  to  the  mterests  of  rriigion,  and  the' 
iittioaense  dilasion  of  useAd  commetttaiies  on  iAe'scriptofts/ 
Gan  any  one  who  looks  at  these  great  facts,  ifbraiing  so  co»^ 
^piciiovs  a  characterisde  of  the  agei  beUev«  that  the  chnrcb 
at  large,  has,  afles  all,  nndei^one  ander  theiJr  influeiiee  suck 
a  fidgfatfiil  retrogradation  id  knowledge,  and  attachment  to' 
die  thitb  ?  Are  none  of  these  learned,  eloquent,  and  popu*' 
lar  pafaiioations  read,  or  read  with  fis  insmsietion  f  Or  hair 
the  present  gensmion  sank  so  tkt  below  kr  pvedeoesiors  id- 
sense,  as  to  pemse  dds  vast  maltipticity  of  woiks,  wiAienf 
deri^ng  from  them  even  ihat  degree  of  benefit,  widch  tfastr 
ancestors  had  the  wisdom  to  educe  from  dMr  more  scaAty 
means  f  Can  any  one  who  looks  at  the  advances  that  Imve 
beta  made  in  die  methods  and  extent  of  isstrnction  in  the 
eettif^te  institiidons,  at  die  nnmerons  theological  sendna- 
ries  which  have  been  established,  and  die  sopeitor  means  of 
preparatioB  for  the  sacted  office  which  they  afford,  and  es^ 
|m:ially  at  the  important  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
biblical  kaming,  believe  ihat,  after  all,  the  present  genera- 
tion of  orthodoQL  Bunisters  know  less,  and  care  less  reelect-' 
ii^;  the  troth,  drnn  their  predecessors?  Who  were  dioso 
prodigies  of  leamh^,  wisdom  and'  Aidifidness,  uliose  sd^ 


nor  ministry  the  church  had  the  happiness  **  thirty  years 
ago"  to  enjoy  ?    Whoi^^t  have  passed  from  the  stage  dar« 
ing  that  period,  with  perhaps  the  sole  exception  of  Dwight 
and  MasoQy  have  not  left  many  superiors  in  knowledge,  and 
equals  in  fidelity  and  devotedness  ?     Or  what  other  conclu- 
sion can  any  one  form  who  looks  impartially  at  the  more 
varied  and    multiplied   labours   of  the  ministry  at   the 
present  day,  and  the  results  of  their  influence  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church?     Are  there  not  as  many  sermons 
preached,  as  many  *^  discourses"  delivered,  as  much  extempo- 
raneous and  informal  instruction  given,  as  at  any  former 
period?     Are  not  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  fre- 
quently made  the  theme  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit ;  as  just 
views  entertained  and  exhibited  of  the  great  scheme  of 
redemption;   and    as   correct    and  efiective  applications 
addressed  to  reason  and  conscience,  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel  ?    Is  there  not  as  much,  and  tenfold 
more  scriptural  knowledge  communicated  to  the  young, 
through  the  instrumentalityofBible  classes,  Sunday  schools, 
and  the  almost  infinite  multiplicity  of  books  that  have  been 
produced  for  their  instruction?     And  has  not  the  Most 
High  owned  and  blessed  the  labours  of  these  ministers  as 
signally,  and  crowned  them  with  success  by  efiiisions  of  the 
Spirit,  at  least  as  frequent,  as  general,  and  as  extraordinary 
as  at  any  other  period?    It  is  certainly  not  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  things,  that,  under  the  action  of  these 
stupendous  aids  and  excite/nents  to  knowledge,  the  churdi 
should  only  sink  into  '<  ignorance"  and  *' apathy ;"  and  if 
such  is  indeed  the  fact,  it  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

Some  very  important  changes  have  certainly  taken  place 
in  respect  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  discussion  in  the 
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pulpit,  and  in  the  theoretical  views  extensively  of  the  churcb« 
Different  apprehensions  are,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  enter- 
tained, of  the  nature  of  religion  itself  and  its  doctrines,  hut 
it  will  scarcely  be  thought  to  have  arisen  from  an  increase 
of  "ignorance"  or  "apathy  to  the  truth."     There  are  far 
fewer  now  for  example  than  "thirty  years   ago,"  who 
perplex  their  reason  and  blunt  their  moral  sensibilities  in 
endeavoring  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  willing  to 
be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  when  he 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired 
in  all  them  that  believe,"  in  order,  "if  necessary,"  to  gloriiy 
his  justice;  and  make  that  extraordinary  sentiment  the 
criterion  of  doctrinal  knowledge  and  conversion.     There 
are  far  fewer  who  waste  their  days  and  confound  their  com- 
mon sense,  in  dwelling  on  the  sophisms  of  Emmons,  and 
struggling  to  drill  themselves  into  that  absurd  scheme  :  and 
there  are,  especially,  far  fewer  ministers  who  pervert  their 
office  in  the  wretched  attempt  to  force  the  whole  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  within  the  limits  of  those  near-sighted 
speculations.     The  church  as  a  body,  has  gained  juster 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  and 
of  the  legitimate  business  and  ends  of  the  ministry.     Is 
this,  however,  to  be  regretted  ?     Is  it  a  crime  or  calamity 
that  those  who  thus   distorted   the   gospel,   or  their  suc- 
cessors, have  at  length  learned  their  errors,  and  had  the 
wisdom  to  abandon  them,  and  become  better  disciples  and 
teachers  of  the  truth  ?  or  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Christians  who  exhausted  their  sensibilities  on  those 
paradoxes  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  turned  their  very 
religion  into  a  sour  and  crabbed  selfishness,  have  emerged 
from  that  "  Siberian  bog,"  and  embraced  juster  views  of 
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God  and  their  duty,  and  entered  under  their  promptings  on 
a  career  of  **  charity  so  liberal  and  a  benevolence  so 
active?*'  That  these  changes  have  taken  place  is  beyond  all 
contradicdon,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  occur  until 
nooe  of  that  race  is  left,  is  equally  certain ;  and  to  those 
who  perstiade  themselves  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  gospel, 
OT  any  portion  of  it,  lies  within  the  compass  of  those  dog- 
mas, it  will  doubtless  be  matter  of  heartfelt  regret ;  but  the 
church  at  large  will  probably  feel  but  litde  sympathy  with 
their  grieis,  and  as  little  respect  for  the  causes  in  which  the}* 
have  their  origin.  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  better  grounds  he  can  have 
had  for  the  *'  melancholy''  representation  '*  that  orthodoxy 
is  becoming  a  term  of  reproach ;  that  steadfastness  in  the  faith 
requires  unwonted  self-denial ;"  that  ^*  unbending  adher- 
ence to  doctrines  has  already  become  a  burden  well  nigh 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne,"  and  that  *^  doctrinal  instruction 
is  becoming  unpopular,  and  is  already  too  cold  and  heart- 
less for  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;"  as  happily  all  this  is  quite 
as  palpably  the  reverse  of  fact  There  is  no  surer  or 
speedier  passport  to  public  respect,  affection,  and  influence, 
dian  an  able,  faithful,  and  consistent  inculcation  of  the  great 
essentials  of  the  gospel,  sustained  by  a  corresponding  life 
of  purity,  dignity,  and  unmixed  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
souls.  Not  a  8<ditary  instance  can  be  desigy^ated  in  the 
history  of  the  last  *'  thirty  years,"  in  which  a  minister  who 
has  thus  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office,  has  failed  to  com- 
mand either  the  high  confidence  and  veneration  of  the 
church,  or  of  the  public  at  large.  Did  the  late  Dr.  Wilson 
of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Mason  of  our  own  city.  Dr.  Dwight, 
Dr.  Backus,  Dr.  Strong,  or  any  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
teVf  ever  have  occasion  to  complain   that  ^'  unb^ndin^ 
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adherence  to  doctrines''  had  ^*  become  a  burden  well  nigh 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne,"  and  find  that  they  had  injured 
themselves  in  the  esteem,  or  sunk  themselves  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  church  by  the  force,  fidelity,  and  **  steadfast- 
ness" with  which  they  preached  the  great  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel f  Or  did  those  who  have  been  cut  off  from  among  us, 
at  their  entrance  on  a  career  of  distinguished  usefulness  and 
respect,  whose  untimely  fall  filled  the  community  with  regret, 
and  over  whose  sepulchres  piety  still  lingers  in  tender  and 
sorrowful  remembrance  ? — ^the  ingenuous  and  eloquent 
Whelpley ;  the  disinterested  and  devoted  Bruen ;  the  gifted 
and  accomplished  Christmas,  whose  fervor  of  piety,  simplicity 
and  truth  of  thought,  dignity  of  manners,  and  eloquence, 
imparted  a  reality,  elevation,  and  sanctity  to  religion,  that 
instinctively  disarmed  objection,  and  drew  from  all  hearts 
the  willing  homage  of  respect  and  love.  It  certainly  was 
far  otherwise  with  them.  Neither  these  youths  nor  those 
elders  ever  found  that  their  *^  steadfastness  in  the  faith 
required  unwonted  self-denial,"  nor  that  their  '*  unbending 
adherence  to  doctrines  had  become  a  burden  well  nigh  too 
oppressive  to  be  bome.^'  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  in 
their  element  when  announcing  the  great  messages  of  salva- 
tion, and  enforcing  their  dread  and  gracious  sanctions  with 
all  the  fervor  of  their  affections  and  force  of  their  eloquence. 
To  have  l^d  loosely  to  their  doctrines,  to  have  disguised 
their  sentiments,  or  mutilated  their  messages,  in  order  to 
adapt  tbem  to  the  selfish  wishes  of  men,  and  catch  their 
guilty  applause,  would  indeed  have  rendered  their  office 
and  diemselves  an  insupportable  burthen.  But  they  neither 
needed,  nor  were  capable  of  those  arts.  They  did  not 
regard  the  gospel  as  so  bare  of  evidence,  or  destitute  of 
dignity  and  adaptation  to  awe  the  intellect  and  strike  the 
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consdence,  as  to  render  it  a  hopeless  task  to  recommend  it, 
at  least,  to  the  respect  of  the  ^*  good  men"  of  the  church ; 
bnt  chose  the  "  manifestation  of  the  truth,"  as  the  fit,  tlie 
certain,  and  the  only  method  of  "  commending  themselves 
in  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  And  what 
was  thns  true  widi  respect  to  them,  is  equally  true  in  respect 
to  all  others.  Let  those  be  designated  who  are  most  dis- 
tingnisbed  for  the  wisdom,  boldness,  consistency  and  faith* 
Ailness,  with  which  they  preach  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
goqiel,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  identicaUy  those  whom 
the  chnrch  regards  with  the  bluest  esteem,  and  in  whom 
she  reposes  the  largest  confidence.  If  there  are  any  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  command  her  respect,  they  must 
look  for  the  cause  to  something  else  than  their  **  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith ;"  and  will  be  much  more  likely  to  find  it 
in  tbair  dereliction  of  that  duty,  or  in  some  obliquity  of  man- 
ners, that  fenders  their  ministry  distrusted  and  inefficient. 

Bnt  this  **  spirit"  of  "  apathy  to  truth"  and  **  criminal 
indiftrence  to  all  religious  opinions,"  has  extended  its 
bfigfadag  influence  also  it  seems  to  the  great  charitable  en- 
teiprises  of  the  age. 

*'Bat  18  it  not  possible  that  this  zeal  for  christian  enterprize 
needs  the  haptism  of  an  orthodox  spirit ;  and  unless  it  is  more  deep- 
ly imbued  with  it,  most  not  only  fail  of  accomplishing  what  it  might 
otherwise  accomplish,  bat  scatter  in  wide  profusion  taras  among  the 
wheat  ?  Combinations  of  truth  and  error  even  in  plans  of  benevolent 
enterprise,  are  of  very  doubtful  tendency.  Error  has  always  been 
willing  to  go  with  truth,  just  so  far  as  truth  will  go  with  error ;  where- 
as troth  ought  to  go  with  error  no  farther  than  error  will  go  with 
irutk  ;  and  even  in  this  apparency  safe  companionship,  truth  is  very 
apt  to  become  crippled  and  lame.  If  I  do  not  survey  the  signs  of  the 
times  through  a  deceptive  and  gloomy  medium,  there  are  dangers  in 
this  matter,  to  which  neither  the  church  nor  her  watchmen  are  siiffi- 
cieatly  awake.    We  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  this  age  of  business 
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and  ignorance\  action  and  concenion,  it  should  be  found  necessary  be« 
fore  the  expiration  of  many  years,  for  another  Whitfield  or  Edwards^ 
to  sound  the  note  of  alarm,  to  the  American  churches." 

These  benevoleiit  institutions  then,  instead  of  being  de- 
voted, as  they  are  usually  thought  to  be,  to  the  dissemina* 
don  of  the  gospel  in  distinguished  exemption  from  all 
human  intermixtures,  are  little  better  than  mere  instruments 
of  scattering  "  a  wide  profusion  of  tares  ;"  the  very  "  zeal 
for  christian  enterprise,"  in  which  they  have  their  origin, 
^*  needs  the  baptism  of  an  orthodox  spirit,"  and  except  it 
speedily  becomes  ^*  more  deeply  imbued  with  it,"  the  most 
deplorable  effects  must  inevitably  result ;  and  a  special  and 
signal  intervention  of  Providence  become  necessary  to  arrest 
the  evil.  If  *'  there  are  dangers"  of  this  character  "  in  this 
matter,"  they  are  certainly  alarming,  and  may  well  carry 
anxiety  to  the  hearts  of  those  even,  who  are  not  so  scrupulous 
as  to  demand  a  pure  exemption  from  error  in  the  conduct 
of  these  undertakings,  but  insist  only  that  *' truth  ought  to 
go  with  error  no  farther  than  error  will  go  with  truth," 
though  *^  even  in  this  apparently  safe  companionship,  truth 
is  very  apt  to  become  crippled  and  lame !"  "  The  order  of 
things  is  changed"  indeed,  ^'  and  at  the  expense  of  truth," 
if  the  ''  cbristiaq"  graces  themselves,  or  any  one  of  them, 
can  thus  need  baptism,  and  ''the  baptism  of  an  orthodox 
spirit."  These  **  are  dangers"  it  cannot  be  denied,  "  to 
which  neither  the  church  nor  her  watchmen  are  awake." 
Christian  and  orthodox  belong,  it  seems  in  this  gentleman's 
apprehension,  to  different  categories,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion is  that  the  former  should  be  baptized  into  the  latter  ! 

These  passages  present  an  accusation  of ''  the  American 
churches"  more  grave  in  its  import,  affecting  the  character 
pf  a  larger  number  of  pious,  useful,  learned  and  distin-> 
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"^guished  individuals,  and  involving  more  extensive  and 
unportant  interests  than  almost  any  other  that  has  been 
offered  against  them.  Is  it  then  authorized  and  so  imperi* 
onsly  called  for  ?  Where  are  the  facts  that  can  justify  it  ? 
Are  the  eminent  individuals  whom  the  church  has  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  these  great  enterprises,  characterized  by 
such  an  *'  apathy  to  truth"  and  ^'  criminal  indifference  to 
all  religious  opinions,"  as  to  merit  these  sweeping  imputa- 
tions ?  Are  any  proofs  of  it  to  be  discovered  in  their  public 
acts  ?  in  the  constitutions  themselves  of  the  societies^  whose 
objects  they  are  appointed  to  ac(!omplish  ?  in  their  instruc- 
tions to  their  agents  or  missionaries  ?  in  the  reports  of  their 
operations,  or  their  addresses  to  the  public  f  Let  then  the 
documents  be  produced.  Have  they  exhibited  any  such 
disregard  to  the  high  duties  of  their  station,  in  the  selection 
of  those  whom  they  have  sent  forth  to  convey  the  gospel  to 
distant  and  perishing  nations ;  of  Hall  and  Newell,  Mills  and 
Judson,  Parsons,  Fisk,  Goodell,  or  any  of  the  long  train 
who  have  foUowed  in  their  steps  ?  Are  any  Unitarians,  Uni- 
versalists.  Pelagians,  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  other  erro- 
rists,  to  be  found  among  them  i  Is  there  a  solitary  indivi- 
dual in  the  long  catalogue,  who  is  not  utterly  above  suspi- 
cion in, respect  to  all  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  and 
attachment  to  truth  ?  Is  there  one  whom  these  societies 
would  not  dismiss  in  an  instant  from  their  service,  if  found 
capabie  of  offermg  as  grievous  an  injury  to  the  church  as 
is  involved  in  this  gentleman's  accusation  ?  Did  any  of 
those  especially  whose  names  I  have  recited,  whose  single- 
ness of  heart,  self-sacrifice,  and  martyr-iike  constancy, 
have  reflected  lustre  on  the  church,  and  exhibited  a  happier 
image  of  the  piety  and  devotedness  of  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  than  had  before  for  a  long  time  been  beheld, 
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leave  behind  them,  when  they  quit  their  native  shores,  any 
better  men  than  themselves ;  more  happily  '*  imbued'*  with 
truth,  fraught  with  a  nobler  zeal,  a  holier  self-denial,  or  a 
more  heroic  courage  ?  Not  certainly  among  those  who 
cannot  even  sustain  the  trials  of  orthodoxy  in  this  land  of 
toleration,  ease,  and  abundance ;  to  whom  the  task  of  ^*  un- 
bending adherence  to  doctrines  has  become  a  burden  well 
nigh  too  oppressive  to  be  borne ;"  who  need  tlie  perpetual  in- 
cense of  applause  to  iierve  their  courage  and  sustain  their 
fidelity,  and  wilt  at  every  disappointment  of  hope,  or  just 
rebuke  of  error.  ^ 

Has  it  been  discovered  or  surmised  that  any  of  these 
missionaries  have  ever  exhibited  a  disregard  to  truth  in 
their  instructions  to  the  heathen,  or  others?  Is  it  not  the 
universal  conviction,  that  the  reverse  is  most  clearly  aiid 
commendably  the  fact?  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  happy  characteristics  of  their  ministry,  that  they  have 
employed  themselves  in  the  annunciation  of  the  great  and 
essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  without  the  intermixture  of 
the  metaphysical  speculations  which  are  so  usual  in  the  re- 
gions of  nominal  Christianity?  This  is,^  indeed,  from  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  those  whom  they  are 
called  to  address^  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  necessi^, 
perhaps,  as  of  duty.  They  would  exhibit  a  perverse  and 
pitiable  spectacle  truly,  were  they,  like  some  whom  they 
left  behind  them,  to  make  it  the  Business  of  their  office 
to  drill  their  unlettered  hearers  into  the  belief  that  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  itself  have  no  adaptation  to  turn  them 
from  sin  to  hoHness,  and  can  have  no  instrumentality  to  that 
end ;  or  that  the  essence  of  revelation  lies  in  the  dogma 
that  God  creates  all  their  actions.  In  the  east,  indeed, 
some  of  them  have  found  all  necessity  of  inculcating  this 
latter  theory,  had  they  otherwise  been  disposed  to  dwell  on 
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ft,  superseded  by  the '({ilNrvladotis^ctf  Mtive  pkilo80|Sh^ft; 
and  its  belief  wherever  held,  an  insuperable  obstacle  alike  to 
the  access  of  thiK  gospel^  aiid  the  (exoiieiiM^tit  of  an  eflective 
saise  of  obUgaliOB; '   In  plaice  of  pertertfaig:  their  oflte, 
nd  tfitSgoring  cfariBtiani^  by  the  inculcation  of  dieae 
or  k%dr6d  errorS)  they  ha're  employed  themielVes  solely 
in  nahitig  known  tfa^   gf^^i  ftcts;   truths  and  require^ 
meMs  of  the  gospel, — the  ^listence  aiid!  character  of  Ood, 
ilie  bhiigadoas  and  goilt  of  toen,  their  destiny  to  a  fhtnra 
being  and  jadgnient,  the  gift  of  a  Saviour^  the  great  ereata 
of  his  nniiistiy  and  object  of  his  death,  the  misrioii  of  the 
Spirit,  the  necessity  of  t^econciliation  to  6od«  and  mode  of 
pardon  ^and  acceptante^  the  du^  of  penitence,  bamiHtf « 
fiuth,  loVe;  prayer,  leamiilg  th^  striptnres,  obserfing  AiS 
sabbath,  Obedience  in  short  in  all  things  to  Ood  and  be-» 
nevolence  to  men.     And  in  thas  confiding  themselVes  iit 
die  siflsple  annunciation  of  **  Christ  and  hnn  emdfled^** 
vrhich  they  have  ibtind  to  be  *'  tnighty  to  the  piilling  dowri 
of  strong  holds,"   and  thfe  only  eifectnal  instrument  of 
saving  men,  they  have  exhibited  an  exanfple  of  wisdom  and 
fidefity  that  should  not  only  shield  them  JSrom  rebuke,  bui 
teach  a  useful  lessoh  to  those  Ai  large  who  are  employed  id 
the  sacred  office.     One  of  the  great  sind  happy  efl^ts^  in^ 
deed,  diat  may  be  anticipate  frbiii  these  enterprises  is,  a 
propiliotrs  reaction  on  the  church  at  homoj  recalling  her 
rtembers  tojusi&r  tiews  of  the  nature,  and  her  teadiers  to 
wiser  methods  of  enforcing  the  gospel ;   a  reverberadoa 
tmder  die  influence  of  these  powerful  causes  j  of  the  voice  of 
Christianity  from  the  isles  of  the  PaCifit^  and  the  shores  of 
India,  freer  of  the  jarring  intermiztut<5s  of  humibi  inventioh, 
and  discordant  accompaniments  of  sectarian  ait,  that  shaH 
atract  the  ear,  not  only  of  our  own  couniry,  but  of  Europe^ 


«|i4  ^\^m  by  iu  syxofhouyi  ibe^r  j  dtsspn^t  ekiiMal^.  into 
cancord. 

The  observalioDfl  which  he  oftr$  to  demonstiale  the  m- 
ctftlity  of  a  purer  orthodoxy  in :  |he  conduct  of  tbe^  ben^ 
noleiit  enterprises,  are  fraught  with,  a  eiogolar  inftonpftiT 
biKty  with  the  assmpdon  of  that  necessity,  and  are  9tk'9kf 
sard,  as  hte  ioipuiqudons  on  these  entevpfisestbeHiaijbi^e  are 
unja^t.  **  Combinations  of  truth  and  errar/'  h^  infiwraia 
0S9.  ^^even  in  plans  of  bepevoleni  enterpriser  lire  <if  t>agr 
Ambifid  tendenqf^'^  in  place  of  traa^cendiiig  in  this  asse* 
v€JiratioDy  the  views  that  aM  genera%  entertained  of  the 
impOrianee  of  truth,  he  ialls  immeasurably  below  theai* 
Not  SA  individual  probably  can  be  found  among  the  Ami- 
tirades  whom  his  accusations  afiect,  who  does  not  regard 
emot*  in  all  degrees  t»d  **  combinations,"  as,  not  ^f 
H  doubtful"  or  uncertain  "  tendency,"  but  necessarily 
dangerousi,  «md  fruitful  especially'  of  evil  in  aU  enterpriiet 
Kke  these,  thfit  possibly  are  to  fix  die  character  of  dNirchts» 
and  perhapa  of  nations,  for  long  periods  in  the  r^oaa 
where  they  are  the  instruments  of  first  pliantiag  the  gospeL 
Still  more  diiScult  would  it  be  to  find  any  among  tben^  sp 
lax  in  doctrine,  or  indifferent  *'  to  all  religious  opinions," 
as  to  subscribe  to  the  extraordinary  sentiment  that  truth 
may  go  with  error,  as  far  as,  according  to  bis  acceuntt 
enor  ia  willing  to  go  with  truth.  *^  Error  has  always  been 
wiHing  to  go  with  truth,  just  so  far  aa  truth  will  go  with 
error ;  wkereaif  truth  augJU  to  go  wUh  error,^  no  fatriher 
Urnn  enw  will  go  with  trtOhJ*^  How  the  oorrective  here 
proposed,  to  "  a  strange  apathy  to  truth,"  is  to  remove  or 
dinmiish  the.  evil,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  intricacy  to  dis- 
cover. '*  Truth  ought  to  go  with  error  no  farther  than 
error  w91  gor  with  truth."    Even  his  orthodoxy  tben,  it 
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ieems,  in  place  of  proscribing  error,  only  requires  thai 
tntth  skoold  *^  go  with  errpr  no  farther  than  error  will  go 
with  tnttby^'  though  *'  even  in  this  apparently  safe   com* 
panioashipi  truth  is  very  apt  to  become  crippled  and  lame." 
To  what  extent  then,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know, 
is  error  **  willing'Vto  cany  this  ''  companionship  ?"   ''  Just 
to  &r,'^  he  assures  us,  *'  as  truth  will  go.  with  error." 
*^  £rror  has  ahee^s  been  willing  to  go  with  truth,  just  so 
fiur  as  truth  will  go  with  error."     But  if  truth  may  go  with 
error  as  iar  as  error  will  go  with  truth,  and  error  is  always 
wilfing  to  go  with  truth  as  long  as  the  latter  will  submit  to 
h^  company ;  then  clearly  truth  may  **  always*^  go  with 
error!     The  *'  orthodox  spirit,"  with  which  *^  this  zeal  for 
Christian  enterprise"  is  to  be  ''  more  deeply  imbued,"  thus 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  blank  indiflerence  **  to 
aU  reKgions  opinions."     Trutli  is  to  relax  the  conscienti- 
ousness and  delicacy  which  she  has  hitherto  cherished,  and 
learn  to  become  as  little  scrupulous  of  the  *'  companion- 
ship" f^  error,  as  error,  which  **  has  always  been  willing 
to  go  with"  her,  is  of  the  company  of  truth.     This  is 
verily   baptiang    Christianity   into    orthodoxy.      **  What 
fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness,  and 
what  communion  bath  light  with  darkness?"   saith  the 
Spirit  of   inspiration^    **  whereas,"    saith  the  preacher, 
**  truth  oug^t  to  go  with  error  no  farther  than  error  will  go 
with  froth,"  and  "error  has  always  been  willing  to  go 
with  Crutfa .'"    A  single  example  wiU  lift  the  veil  from  this 
doctrine,  and  develope  its  full  import.     The  truth  that  God 
exists,  may  go  with  the  error  that  denies  his  revelation,  as 
faras  this  error  will  go  with  that  truth,  and  that  is  into  the 
central  regions  of  deistical  unbelief;  and  the  truth  that  man 
exists  and  is  a  voluntary. agent,  may  go  with  the  error  that 


denies  the  divine  existence,  as  far  as  this  error  \i^ill  go  tii^lth 
that  truth,  and  that  is  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  atheism* 
Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the  church  at  large,  or 
any  considerable  poruon  of  her  ministers  shall  become  ca^ 
pable  of  uttering,  even  inadvertently,  sentiments  fraught 
with  such  extraordinary  errors  as  his  observations  thus  in- 
volve, it  inll,  indeed,  need  the  baptism  of  a  better  spirit, 
and  a  far  mightier  intervention  from  above  to  arrest  the 
evil,  than  the  gift  of  an  Edwards  or  Whitfield  could  re< 
quire. 

His  readers  of  course  neither  will  nor  can  in  justice  re- 
gard him  as  having  designed  to  express  all  the  exceptiona- 
ble sentiments  which  his  representations  thus  convey,  nor 
as  having  had  any  clear  apprehension  of  their  import. 
They  doubtless  will  feel  authorised  however,  to  judge  from 
them  of  his  qualifications  for  the  task  of  criticism  and  de*. 
punciation,  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  discharge, 
find  to  determine  to  what  degree  of  weight  his  opinions  are 
entitled.  They  will  deem  it  to  have  been  at  all  evenits  the  part 
of  wisdom,  if  not  an  essential  requisite,  for  one  who  felt 
himself  called  on  to  utter  such  a  philippic  against  the  *^  ap-3 
athy  to  truth"  and  "  ignorance**  of  the  church,  to  see  that 
his  own  sentiments  were  free  at  least  from  all  such  funda- 
mental objections.  But  I  turn  to  the  more  gratefiil  topics, 
presented  by  the  Discourses,  and  reflections  they  are  adapt- 
pd  to  sug^st. 

It  does  not  fkll  within  my  object  to  notice  minutely  the 
peculiarities  of  each  Discourse,  nor  to  dwell  at  large  on^the 
excellencies  of  reasoning,  sentiment  or  style  with  which  thev 
abound,  or  opposite  defects  from  which  they  are  not  ex 
empt,  but  rather  to  glance  at  a  few  general  traits  that  dis 
ttnguish  them,  and  give  them  a  title  to  regard. 


I.  They  recognise  and  wge  KjAi  a  flmdamnhtftl  htw  tit 
the  theological  pro^^ssion,  that  the  business  of  the  religious 
teacher,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  professorial  chair,  is  simp- 
1j  to  deretope^  illostratei  and  enforce  the  knowledge  that  b 
revealed  and  sanctioned  in  the^brd  of  God  ;  and  that  a<S 
cordingly  all  doctrines  and  speculations  put  forth  under  the 
wane  of  duisdamty,  should  both  have  their  foundalion  in 
4ie  volnme  of  Arine  truth,  and  He  within  the  cenaiw  aad 
clear  limits  of  inspiration. 

^  Oar  mereifiil  Creator  who  has  undertaken  to  be  our  teacher 
gives  ui  iostrudion  by  his  works  and  by  his  word.    By  his  works  in 
the  material  and  in  the  spiritual  world,  he  teaches  us  those  trutlis 
whicli  constitute  JVbluro/  Tkeoiogy.    By  his  word  contained  in  the 
scfiftares  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  casts  a  clearer  light  on 
the  traths  of  Natural  Theology,  and  in  addition  to  this,  teaches  those 
.doctrinea  which  constitate  Christianity,  relating  chiefly  to  the  sin  and 
ruin  of  roan,  and  to  the  character  and  work  of  the  Redeemer," — *  The 
proper  employment  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion*  is  *  to  learn  what 
Godteadiea;  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  and  doctrines 
which  he  exhibits,  particularly  those  which  he  exhibits  in  his  word ; 
to  arrai^  them  i^  a  suitable  order,  and  to  apply  them  to  their  vari- 
ous uaesu'    *  And  ai'our.  chief  concern  is  with  the  truths  of  revelation, 
our  chief  busineas  is  to  apply  ourselvee,  in  the  proper  use  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  to  the  study  of  the  holy  Scfiplurea* 

^  The  pontioB  which  I  take  oq  Una  subject  will  require  that  two 
tlmigB  in  particular  should  be  set  aside,  as  not  falling  within  the  pro- 
vince of  reason." 

^  The  first  is,  aOempHng  to  originate  tridh.  All  the  elletftenta  of 
e«r  haowMge,  att  the  ssateriBiB  4n  wUeh  our  reaaon  iat«isi0t,ia9e 
futnkhed  for  our  use  in  the  worhs  and  in  the  word  of  Go(d-  These 
simple  elements  ws  may  comifrine  together  with  almost  endless  varia- 
tions ;  but  we  can  never  increase  them,'  and  should  never  attempt  in 
any  way  to  disnge  tiiem.  To  brigwate  any  'fhct  or  Siiy  doctrine, 
ia  wfass  does  ast  bekmg  to  us,  sad  what  human  ressoi,  however 
strong  msf  be  its  temptation,  pught  never  to  undertake.  ^  In  regard 
to  msny  parts  of  the  christian  religion,  the  simple  doctrines  and  fiicts 
which  ws  learn  from  the  word  of  'tiod,  may  prove  insufficient  to  sat- 


iify  tUcrjiTJfiKfiof j^uriotnty.prorjiride,  ^thify;vikf  b^ii^l^e^  oYfee- 
tioiM  m^hich  we  cannot  obviate.    In  .such  cases,  after  trying  in  yain  to 
discover  in  ilie  sacred  volume  the  additiotiat' truih' we  wish  for,  we 
ttity  be  hidtiitfd  to  giire  aii6t1|er  di^^tkM  tn  x>w  iMtblMMlal  ptmtmt* 
mad  to  a»lD»iui  eCiri  to  orifiaate  or  produee  soUiethivff  widcb^ih^ 
aflbfd  the  relief  we  desire.    The  fertility  of  the  imsgioation,  instead 
of  being  directed  as  it  should  be  to  the  illustration  of  truths  already 
known,  may  be  put  16  the  imnatural  task  of  originating  some  priaci|>1^, 
of  t^MdnHng  eoiile  tMtioM,  irhloh  buy  Mpply  or veem^ko  Mpp^the 
KwrtaQpitg  dttMeaoy  of  our  knowledge**'-^*  iiterveotuiing  thno 
beyond  the  province  of  reason,  the  next  step  is,  to  meditate  often  and 
with  complacency,  on  the  imaginary  principle,  till  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  reality,  and  then  believe  it.    And  the  next  step  is,  to 
contend  for  it,  though  a  mere  fiction,  as  a  ftindamental  truth,  and  to 
expend  immeasurable  zeal  in  support  of  that  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  mental  fermentation.    Now  every  thing  like  this,  every  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  new  moral  or  religious  principle,  or  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  simple  doctrines  and  facts  which  Ood  has  taught  us, 
carries  us  at  once  beyond  our  bounds.** 

**  The  other  thing  which  must  he  set  aside,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
province  of  reason,  is,  riliing  in  Judgment  upon  any  of  the  doclirtnet  or 
facUy  whirh  Ood  makei  known,**    Dr.  Woods. 


This  great  law  obviously  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
authorited  theplogical  iustruction.  To  reject  it,  is  to  dis- 
card the  volume  of  iiMpiralion  as  the  rule  of  faith;,  and  to 
tranaeend  it,  is  to  attempt  to  pass  off  the  devices  of  human 
folly,  under  the  sanction  of  divine  wisdom. 

Whatever  then  is  put  forth  j^s  a  doctrine  of  God,  should 
b«  either  expressly  mvMled,  or  clearly  anthoriaed  m  the 
wolume  of  inspiration ;  and  whatever  does  not  enjoy  that 
sanction,  should  either  not  be  taught  at  all,  or  only  exhibit- 
ed in  its. proper  character  as  a  dictate  of  reason,  a  logic^ 
proiMd>ility,  or  «  mefe  conjednre,  thai  has  no  pidance 
whatever  to  support  from  the  word  of  God.  There  are 
incle;ed  innumerable  truths  and  facts  that  are  presented  to  us 
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wmaogamAm  lAsp^  Md  MfsmUri^  kMpr»  lo  wh  ntktm 
IbftA  AiMiIIjr  umgbi  19  tfe  ^^tCtt^et  j  yuckatlbiil  «t  «f« 
iQteligeM  hcmg^  wd  of  tnatitrt  ihm  fe  wt»  W  ■mpot 

mdattiibly  ite  profteo^^of  lh«.thfl»lorc«^^t««llfr  waim^lm 
fvmgmof  wfiMwdfiil^inetliiMftcttaiidtrvi^ 
Bftlord  connexioilSf  «Mi.  liKpe  vUcb  «»  nawnwood  bj  te 
voii:e  of  kMpjmioB.  Tlnm  h  u  mier  diAnwoPb  hoiieypit 
between  thus  recogidrfngf  on  Ao  om  hmdi  and  Mdiig  ooi 
thtie  iwokred  tntlhs  wHho«i  tmnKOiidioff  il«e  limim  of 
dlfme  ottthilKii)A»  or  ihe  ooriabi  f«ot«  of  coiNiPooioeitt  Md 
•HeaptNiKOB  throtbtfr,  vMeot^  to  cmtli  tli^  imi^  iImi 
ire  fdaWb^  loveidod  ift  thp  «ifft^  the  wmld  M* 

uMvihorifedr tkMciis.  TIi«i<nNtifitlif  legHioiivleaieofiho 
urnks  Md  voed  oCCM*^^^  0tW«  ftttd  d^we  of  ilwoi. 
It  iff  JO  mMh  in  dtetarai«Mp9  wlie«e  dit  Hot  tfiol  acpMHMi 
tlMie  offMflilo  KOthodi  Kts,  tfMH  firfMpMotty  the  lbno»  tad 
ofteo  ibo  ddof  ercov  ii  CiHMiitlffdkj  ond,  toeovdios  00  ^kicj^ 
hovoerred  bore,  ooe  <Imi  bn  tmmcmded  the  booado  of 
MviehtiMit  ood  |Nit  Artb  tbo  fictiM*  of  tfaeu  phaMOpby  H 
ibedoctiiiies  of  God;  aod  oootbor  civcomm^iibH  Iboio 
boondiries  thcnMlv«i»  ood  dfoiod  fr«ibf  IbOi  mm  tltorfy 
fooDgyipoi  ond  ploMy.  dtrbrod'.iii  tic  Tolwir  of  iotpiM^ 
tim.  lA.lbe  ooe  vmMk^  tbqr  hmp  endeoromod  to  mak* 
apieed  tbe  repeesoplolioqa  of  tbe»  drnM  word>  ovmr  tbe  wkA* 
fmt  wAoe^f 4btir  theoiiev^  bi  tbo  otber,  10  nmnm  doiPii 
itf  imfpn  to  Mie  dtmiiioiif  of  tbtir  ignorewt  or  wiibw« 
Aod  tbme  wre  iodofd  ibt  oa^yitdte  m  wUcb  fidie  ihic^ 
trioiM  ore  iH^odoOfd.  It  m  oerer  by  tbe  ^velopmwnt  of 
trolbs  thut  art  aiiiunfd  ot  implied  on  Ibe  po|^g  of  revela- 
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tlM,  w  th«  exhibtttoii  id  iiwrir  jirbper  'cbtinMlrXis  iMih  ^(kfPMf 
hr  father  troths  x^t^  the  sacredh  wdrd,  ^f  ifects*  tb^  lure  'tau^f 
•H'  by  ooiiseloii8ii«ift^,  ttr  the  «Kiitdnte  i^ticl  ^pheiMiiiietMK  of  the 
«ilerAallitiiverBe/  tbut  th«  leg^UiMttf  boiiods)  of  tbe^gicd 
MiSttiK^te  ak«  ov^aiseil  ahd  ermr  eonnniitM;  It  fai 
not  by  )ili«  hitertaittufe  xiShimMf(i  derived  from  flivjr  oA«r 
p4rt8  of  tlie  Ways  or  wortu  of  the  MoitHi^y  with  the 
teachings  Of  itiiirirallon,  tfaAt  Ms  wUl  is  tnisre^reseiiied  and 
th^  A^3^ct  of  Ms  govenmieiit  disgutseil^^  but  solely  by  sttb-- 
s!itntiiigi^ftioriiN<»  fa  phtfce  of-  knowledge/  ittid  superseding 
Ms  wisdom  1^  our  presompciDn  add  ifelly4  ^ 
•  Had  thlS'gnM  rule,  wbidi  thtisr  clesirly  V^itnnoc  \m  dhre' 
^slrded  with  any  safety  to  religion,  been*  rigidly  observedy 
how  Aflisrent  wootd  have  been  the  histoify  of  thoology  ? 
How  many  of  the  systems^  which  hiive-  been  pot  fiMh  k$  tbo 
oeirtMn  dictates  of  reviilation,  at  most  wouM  only  baWen*' 
joyed  the  r«nk  of  "probabilities  or-cctojectares;  Md-faovr 
many  more,  that  tbrongh  long  periods  have  fataUy  daisied 
and  misled  the  chdvchf  woold  never  have  gained  evooa  ni^ 
dricvoas  pabKcity,  bm  been  abandoned  at  their  birth  as  the 
hideom  offering  of  pvesamingignormoeor  daring  impiety  i 
How  have  they  dtsfigured  and  perverted  dnristiani^-*- 
making  her  at  one  tfane  to  disown  her  author,  and  at  another 
to  deny  herself;  here  to  eontradiet  her  most  peculiar  and 
momentous  truibsi  and  theM  to  transgress  ok  abrogate  her 
hoKestluws;  now  to  become  thcf  forwurd  sanctioiler  and 
fosterer  of  her  deadtiest  en^mies^  and  now  the  relentless 
pertecntor  of  ber  friends.  And  with  whut  n  delugcf  of  ovils 
have  they  ov«rspreud  the  church ;  perplexing  die  path  of 
pietjr,  obsturing  or  obHtertting  the  truths  that  afe  the  guhte 
and  support  of  faith,  perverting  the  aifections,  adding 
force  to  temptation,  and  misdirecting  hope.    Arid  what 
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an  exlmustless  armory  of  ^*  darts^'  have  tbey  proved  to  ibe 
great  adversary  of  soUls,  and  enabled  him  to  gaid  over  nld* 
iitudes  an  easy  triumph ;  beguiling  them  trith  false  reliances, 
provoking  them  to  contemii  religion,  or  exaspetiltjiig  their 
hatred?  The  mischiefs  to  which  these  errors  have  thus 
given  birth,  form  a  inbre  appalling  spectacle  than  any  other 
that  history  presents.  The  bloody  conqnehirs  dwl  have  so 
often  strode  over  the  nations,  and  like  a  flaming  whirlwind, 
Crilshed  them  to  the  earth,  have  a$  speedily  vanished  from 
the  tceile^  and  left  them  like  the  prostrate  fields  to  re-erect 
themselves  in  strength  and  beanty^  in  the  etilih  aiid  sdnshiMi 
of  succeeding  peace.  The  great  fountains  of  knowledge 
have  never  been  permanently  dried  up  by  them,  nor  poison^ 
ed,  nor  the  intellect  chained  down  by  the  fetters  of  lasting 
error,  nor  an  abiding  mist  of  metaphysics  transfused 
through  the  atmosphere,  so  dispersing  and  refracting  the 
irays  of  tiruth,  that  only  faint  and  distorted  iotagcs  cohlfl 
feach  the  eye.  Thi^  worst  6t  despotisms  wai  reterved  to 
those  who,  usurping  the  rights  of  God,  have  ventured  td 
legislate  bver  the  chnrcbi  and  abrogated  his  government 
by  denying  the  tmthi  of  his  word  on  the  one  hand,  or  in^ 
termingling  their  falsehok>ds  with  them  on  th^  other. 

The. frightful  evils  which  the  pride  of  genius,  the  pre^ 
^lunption  of  philosof^y,  aiid  more  fireqiiendy  still*  the  seU^ 
confidence  of  weakness  and  ignorance  have  thus  inflieted 
oil  the  church,  sliould  thunder  Warning  on  the  ear  of  those 
who  hold  the  sacred  office,  against  the  repetition  of  such 
mischicffs,  and  iilspire  the  church  herself  with  caution  agidhst 
ihe  rash  and  turbid  theorizers  who  threaten  to  tetiew  tfiem; 

11.  Their  exbibitiM  tof  the  gov^rtSM^iK  of  iMf  Unft 

High,  as  entOHyti^  over  and  adapted  to  mUk  te  be  M# 

exists,'  and  of  Its  moral  itfveans  as  fitted  to  tb^^trds  f6f^^Vlth 
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they  are  instituted  and  employed,  is  a  conspicuous  cfaarac-* 
teristic  of  these  Discourses. 

**  The  christJAn  religion  takes  human  nature  as  it  actually  is ;  and 
disregarding  all  adventitious  differences,  it  enters  into  the  inner  man, 
and  speaks  to  all  the  same  language ;  addresses  in  all  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  feelings;  and  supplies  every  where  the  same  wants  of  this 
dying,  immortal,  rational,  picooantable  bemg.  It  recognises  his  pro- 
foundest  moral  feelings,  tiie  mighty  movements  of  his  spirit,  and  every 
thing  in  him,  which  loves  to  grapple  with  infinity,  and  rejoices  in  the 
thoughts  of  eternity,  and  longs  after  immortality.*'  It  **  is  adapted 
to  all  conditions  of  human  existenoc,  and  produces,  wherever  it  pre- 
vails, the  same  effects."  *'  The  founder  of  Christianity  has  taken 
roan  as  a  being  compounded  of  matter  and  mind,  with  reason,  con- 
science, passion,  and  appetite,  and  has  treated  him  according  to  his 
natural  constitation.  It  d^es  not  exterminate  any  principle  of  our 
nature,  or  iadulge  any  evil  propensity ;  but  with  most  consummate 
wisdom .  and  benevolence  it  regulates  the  wonderful  machinery  of 
man." — Dr,  Bice, 

<'  Every  one  is  conscious  of  possessing  certain  original  desires, 
which  are  iofherent  in  his  very  nature,  and  which  exist  independently 
of  all  i^ircuoistanoes ;  and  in  the  gratification  of  which  consists  his 
hapi>iness. " — ^^*  Whatever  then  is  best  adapted  to  meet  these  original 
desires,  is  of  course  best  fitted  to  promote  man*s  true  happiness* 
Taking  the  gospel  just  as  we  find  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
all  these 'desires  are  successfully  met  in  it,  and  in  nothing  else.** — J^. 
Sprague. 

*'  The  law  of  God*'  *'  is  just  in  its  demands,  for  these  are  always 
commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  its  subjects,  never  exacting  more 
aV  any  given  moment,  than  what  equals  the  ability  of  the  subject  to 
perform.**  '*  It  is  this  eternal  correspondenoe  between  ability  and 
obligation  that  manifests  his  righteousness  who  made  the  law,  and 
who  thus  appeals  to  our  moral  judgment — '  are  not  my  ways  equal  ?'  ^ 
—Dr,  Cor. 

i  That  the  goy^nuDent  of  the  Most  High  was  established 
oyer  man  as^  he  now  exists,  and  -js  adapted  to  his  present 
0«ture|  as  perfectly  as  his  administration  over  angels,  is 
fitted  to  the  nature  of  that  order  of  beinjg^s,  none  who  look 
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at  the  subject  with  impartiality  can  doubt.  There  was  no 
other  than  the  present  human  nature  in  existence  at  the 
institution  either  of  the  law  or  gospel,  or  the  promulgation 
of  any  of  the  requirements  or  prohibitions,  comUtions.  or 
promises,  which  belong  to  their  admioistraiion.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  the  fact  with  the  first  pair 
before  the  fall,  neither  they  afler  that  event,  nor  any  pf  their 
descendants,  at  any  subsequent  period,  ever  possessed  any 
other  nature  than  that  which  is  now  common  to  the  race. 
Iff  therefore,  the  divine  government  was  not  established 
over,  and  made  to  correspond  to  this  nature,  it  of  course 
cannot  have  had  any  such  relation  to  any  human  nature 
whatever  either  of  that  or  any  subsequent  period,  and  ac- 
cordingly can  never  have  merited  the  character  of  wisdom 
or  justice. 

The  supposition  that  the  government  of  the  Most  High 
was  not  formed  for  the  nature  with  which  man  is  now  con- 
stituted, also  implies  that  the  chief  measures  of  lus  adminis- 
tration are  likewise  disproportioned  to  s^n  equal  extent  and 
unsuited  to  each  other.  The  great  provisions  of  the  gospel 
are  indisputably  instituted  for  that  identical  na^lre  which 
now  exists,  as  it  is  to  that  aud  that  only  that  they  are  a^stu- 
ally  applied*  It  is  that  nature,  and  not  one  that  once  exr 
bted  for  a  short  period  only  in  the  ^garden  of  Eden,  and 
vanished  forever  from  being  at  the  touch  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  of  renovation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  exaltation  to 
glory.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  all  tfie  other  parts  of 
the  divine  government  are  not  instituted,  with  the  same 
reference  and  adaptation  to  that  nature,  i&tp  suppose  either 
that  the  atonement  itself  is  formed  for  another  than  that  to 
which  it  is  applied,  or  that  the  law  was  instituted  for  a  difr 
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fbrent  one  from  thnt  ibr  whibh  the  atoning  s^crifiO  was  offer- 
ed ;  trhich  is  obviously  to  subvert  all  their  essentia)  relations, 
Aritl  ultfriy  to  deny  either  die  one  or  the  other. 

But  the  divine  govemmettt  itself  is,  in  fact,  and  most 
manifestly  fraught,  in  aH  its  representations  of  bis  faculties, 
relatione  and  agency,  its  exhibition  of  his  passions,  wants, 
temptations,  sufferings  and  enjoyments,  its  appointment  of 
his  duties,  delineations  of  his  character,  and  provisions  for 
his  salvation,  witli  eyery  conceivable  mark  of  exact  and 
iritentional  coincidence  with  and  adaptation  to  the  present 
nature  of  man.  It  is  to  this  nature  that  all  its  laws  and 
promises  are  addressed,  ai^d  thi$  reason,  heart  and  con- 
science, that  }ts  moral  means  are  employed  to  teach  and 
inlllaence.  It  i$  this  nature  that  obeys  and  transgresses 
those  laws,  and  this  that  i$  saved  ai)d  lost  unde^  that  instru- 
Itientality.  To  deny  it;  and  carry  the  denial  to  its  fit 
results,  were  at  a  stroke  to  blot  out  all  revelation  to  us,  and 
annihilate  the  divine  government ;  and  a  clear  discernment 
and  flill  and  consistent  manifestation  of  it,  is  obviously  indis- 
pensable to  a  proper  apprehension  ai^d  exhibition  of  the 
|*e1igion  of  the  Bible. 

This  great  characteristip  of  the  government  pf  the  Most 
Hfgh  has  obviously  hitherto  enjoyed  bat  a  very  inadequate 
notice  iVom  tbe  ministers  pf  religion,  and  exerted  far  too 
slight  an  influence  on  their  appi^hension$  and  methods  of 
teaching.  By  multitudes,  indeed,  it  has  beep  formaUy  de- 
nied ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  theories,  doctrines  and  arguments, 
that  are  still  current  in  the  theological  world,  are  founded 
on  an  open  or  virtual  assumption,  that  many  of  the  Impor- 
tant measures  of  the  divine  administration,  are  not  spited  to 
the  powers  and  susceptibllitfes  of  man  as  he  is  now  formed, 
bpt  coff^spond  only  to  tl^e  superior  attributes  of  a  nature 
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whkh  IS  supposed  to  have  been  ofigintilly  p«6seflsed  hy  i(t«» 
Ifffsi  pair,  and  lost  foreyer  at  the  fell.  And  is  not  this  at 
least,  one  among  the  caases  that  have  conttibnted  to  dis-* 
jcoarage  and  paralyve  their  laboars,  and  led  them  fo  go 
jdirongh  their  ministry  with  so  Kttle  use  of  their  jndgmenti 
or  aid  from  the  excitements  of  hope,  fear  and  sympathy  f 
What  other  eftct  coqM  be  expected  to  resnk  from  A  deep 
mad  settled  coninction  that  their  labours  not  only  have  no 
fiatural  adaptation  to  benefit  their  impenitent  beared,  bnt 
that  even  a  snpemataral  snspension  and  retroversion  of  the 
laws  of  natore  most  be  accomplished  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  ea^erting  apemidous  and  fatal  influence,  and  that 
whenever  the  Most  High  vouchsafes  to  pour  out  on  their 
people  Ins  Spirit,  his  influence  is  exerted  independently  and 
irrespctively  of  their  instrumentafity  f  But  just  apprehen- 
sions of  the  relations  of  the  means  of  die  gospel  to  the  endi 
for  which  they  are  instituted — the  conviction,  conversion, 
and  sapctification  of  men — ^are  obviotisly  adapted  to  pro* 
dace  precisely  the  opposite  efl'ects,  by  prompting  endeavors 
at  fit  and  skilful  applications  of  them,  exciting  a  fixed  ex- 
pectation of  success  when  used  in  their  appointed  manner, 
and  inspiring  a  settled  reliance  on  God,  for  his  promised 
blessing.  A  clear  conviction  indeed,  that  he  has  appointed 
them  to  that  instrumentality,  that  it  is  tiirough  theiir  and 
nothing  else,  that  be  accotnplishes  those  ends,  and  that  he 
has  revealed  a  gracious  purpose  of  rendering  them  effica- 
cious by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  is  manifestly  a  fit  and 
natural  ground  for  a  full  and  influential  reliance  on  him  for 
that  gift ;  and  this  reliance  will  naturally  rise  in  strength 
and  efficacy  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  force  of  that 
conviction. 

This  great  theme  presents  to  the  teachers  of  religion  im- 
perative claims  to  their  gravest  consideration.     It  is  Heariy 
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t  l^li^et  of  fuadameatal  importQnce.  .  It  enters  more  or 
less  ioco  every  topic  of  instruction,'  and  the  views  that  are 
fenmed  of  it  necessarily  impart  their  character,  whether  of 
irvtb  or  error,  to  every  branch  of  a  theological  system*  Mis- 
tnkesi  in  respect  to  it  cannot,  be  uninfluential  nor  harmless, 
but  roust  be  fraught  with  fatal  mischief.    Just  apprehensions 
of  it  ^e  indispensable  to  a  fit  and  skilful  discharge  of  the 
qpmmission  pf  ambass^adors  for  God.     They  cannot  inter- 
pcf  t.  bis  will  a^d.  intf^ntionp  aright,  explain  the  principles 
ofhjn^  administration,,  vindicate  its  measures,  and  enforce  its 
claims,  while  they  only  partially  comprehend,  or  essentially 
misconceive  them.     They  must  understand  the  nature  of 
the;  government,  which  it  is  their  business  to  exhibit  and 
enforce,  and  the  nature  of  those  to  whom  they  address  their 
messages,  before  they  can  exert  their  destined  influence,  and 
gain  for  tlie  gospel  a  universal  prevalence  and  triumph. 
They  must  cease  to  labour-*^as  l^as  heretofore  too  often  hap* 
pened — under  the  paralyzing  impression  that  their  means 
have  no  possible  adaptation  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
appointed  to  employ  them,  and  listen  to  the  juster  teachings 
of  consciousness,  reason  and  inspiration.     They  will  learn 
from  these  that  their  ministry  enjoys  by  the  appointment  of 
God,  a  fixed  and  essential  station  among  the  means  through 
which  salvation  is  conveyed  to  their  fellow-men,  and  an 
appointment  that  has  its  grounds  in  their  nature  as  moral 
agents ;  that  the  reason  that  their  labours  are  necessary  is, 
that ''  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God,"  and  that  as  the  church  and  world  cannot  ''  hear 
without  a  preacher,"  so  they  cannot  "  preach  except  they 
be  sent"^«xcept,  in  other  words  they  actually  fulfill  the 
office  of  ambassadors,  by  exhibiting  in  all  its  proper  rela- 
tions that  identical  message  which  they  are  commissioned 
to  deliver, 
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III.  The  poitraitare  which  these  Discourses  present  of 
infidelity,  as  the  offspring  of  appetite  and  profligate  princi-< 
pies,  and  as  resting  its  hope  of  popularity  on  appeals  to 
passion  and  the  shameless  avowal  of  its  depravity,  is  sig-* 
iially  jost  of  that  which  has  lately  clamoured  so  fiercely 
through  the  land,  and  is  happily  adapted  to  correct  thef 
extravagant  apprehensions  which  some  have  indulged,  that 
il  noay  possibly  gain  a  general  prevalence* 


**  Unbelievers  are  commoiily  fond  of  representing  their  opinions  as 
derived  from  retuon;  as  the  ofispring  of  free  and  candid  inqwry. 
But  did  you  ever  know  an  individual  of  thia  class  who  really  was  in 
the  halnt  of  seriously  studying  tlie  Bible,  or  who  appeared  at  all  dis- 
posed to  make  either  the  evidences  ot  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
the  object  of  close  alid  earnest  examinatibn  ?  Did  jrou  ever  know  an 
infidel  who  seemed  to  become  such  by  serious  investigation;  by 
sober  argument ;  by  carefully  weighing  the  testimony  whicii  the 
word  of  God  presents  in  favour  of  its  heavenly  origin  ?  I  wid  ven- 
ture to  say,  yoo  never  did."  '*  Men  commonly  become  infidels  by 
ignorance,  by  thonghtleasneas,  by  pride,  .by  prejudice,  by  turning 
away  their  minds  from  the  Bible,  and  from  all  sober  inquiry ;  by  for- 
getting God,  and  by  flying  from  all  appropriate  reflection  on  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  claims  which  he  asserts  on  his  rational  creatures.'* 

**  Thousands  of  the  young,  as  well  as  of  th^  aged,  have  been  ma-* 
nifestly  drawn  into  infidelity  by  their  eril  passions  and  their  vices* 
The  history  of  many  a  youthful  victim  of  unbelief  has  been  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows: — He  was  taught  from  the  cradle  to  reverence  the 
Bible,  and  instructed  to  attach  importance  to  the  great  sanctions 
which  it  unfolds.  But  when  he  entered  on  the  gay  world}  when 
false  honour  began  to  dazzle,  and  criminal  pleasure  to  allure  *,  when 
licentious  habits  gradually  unfolded  their  attractions,  and  ungodly 
companions  rendered  him  familiar  with  scenes  of  profarieness  and 
rice,  he  was  not  slow  in  perceiring  that  such  pursuits  were  altb* 
gether  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  his  education.  Tbsi  at 
first  filled  him  with  deep  anxiety.  TJie  conflict,  however,  in  iXh 
power,  did  not  last  long.  He  felt  obliged  either  to  abandon  tiie 
principles  of  his  youth,  or  to  give  up  his  unhallowed  indulgence^. 
He  was  resolved  not  tu  part  with  the  latter ;  and,  therefbre,  gave  ti|) 
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the  fonner.  At  first  I10  b^Bitatiad ;  then  he  doubted,  or  rather  tried 
to  doubt ;  then  he  di#believed ;  not  becaose  he  had  examiaed,  and 
found  religion  false ;  but  because  he  had  made  it  necessary,  for  his 
own  peace  of  Diind»  to  believe  it  false.  He,  at  length,  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  that  all  his  former  seriousness  and  scruples  were 
idle  dreanM ;  that  he  might  live  as  he  listed  without  any  fear  of  aa 
hereafter;  until,  io  the  end,  he  became  prepared  to  take  bis  stand 
with  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  gospel,  and  eveh  to  '  sit  iii 
the  seat  of  the  scornful.'  Now  can  any  one  doubt  that  in  all  such 
cases,  unbelief  is  the  offif»r)ng,  not  of  sober  inquiry,  but  of  oprmpt 
inclination;  not  of  a  sincere  and  candid  search  after  truth,  but  of  a 
desire  to  be  liberated  from  the  restraints  which  the  religion  of  Christ 
imposes  ?**    Dh  Miller. 

These  representations  are  peculiarly  true  of  the  propa- 
gators and  disciples  of  infidelity,  who  have  of  late  so 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  give  conspicuity  to  their  cause. 
They  are  rejectors  of  the  gospel,  not  from  any  want  of 
adequate  evidence  of  its  divine  origin,  nor  from  any  legiti- 
mate objection  to  its  truth,  but  solely  from  the  impulse  of 
temptations  that  either  have  withdrawn  them  from  the  just 
consideration  of  the  subject,  embittered  them  with  prejudice^ 
exasperated  their  passions,  or  what,  perhaps,  sdll  more  fre- 
quently happens^  from  the  mere  goadings  of  conscience 
that  cannot  be  repressed,  and  clamours  of  appetite  that  can- 
not be  indulged  with  self-complacency,  e:Kcept  by  extir- 
pating from  themselves  all  sense  and  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

In  the  character  in  which  infidelity  is  at  present  exhibit- 
ing  itself,  it  has  far  less  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  re- 
tain any  lingering  respect  for  decency,  or  dlesire  for  repu- 
tation, than  at  most  former  periods.  Heretofore  it  has 
thought  It  a  matter  of  policy  to  put  on,  as  far  as  practicable, 
an  air  of,  dignity,  and  maintain  a  semblance,  at  least,  of 
some  of  the  qualities  which  mankind  are  disposed  to  re- 
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spect.  It  has  associated  itself  with  nobility  and  power^ 
assumed  the  mask  of  philosophy,  arrogated  the  sanction  of 
science,  and  attempted  to  flutter  on  the  pinions  of  wit.  Of 
late,  however,  it  presents  itself  in  a  somewhat  different 
mien ;  offering  far  less  lofty  claims  to  the  honours  of  philo- 
sophy, and  less  laboured  pretensions  to  the  aids  of  logic 
and  science.  It  no  longer  comes  recommended  by  any 
splendour  of  talents  or  lustre  of  knowledge  in  those  who 
are  its  propagators,  nor  associated  with  any  refined  and 
lofty  sentiments  that  can  yield  it  dignity,  nor  wit  that  can 
throw  over  its  hideousness  a  momentary  glare.  Its  wit  has 
sunk  down  into  ribaldry,  and  its  sarcasms  into  blasphemies 
that  shock  the  ear  of  decorum  as  well  as  piety.  Like  the 
last  and  hopeless  struggle  which  profligacy  is  sometimes 
seen  to  make  to  keep  up  its  gaiety  and  attract  disgraceful 
notoriety,  rather  than  suffer  oblivion ;  weary  of  its  mask, 
and  conscious  that  its  gait  is  known,  it  is  at  length  ven- 
turing forth  unveiled,  and  attempting  to  catch  the  crowd 
by  shapelessness  and  indecency. 

In  this  exacerbated  form,  however,  it  obviously  is  as  un- 
firiendly  to  the  peace  of  society,  as  it  is  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion ;  and  must  meet  a  stern  antagonist  on  the 
bench  of  civil  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  chair  of  theological 
instruction.  With  not  a  single  prop  on  which  reason  can 
lean,  nor  a  solitary  sentiment  with  which  the  better  sensibil- 
ities of  the  heart  can  sympathize;  with  nothing  on  which  it 
can  fasten  a  bold  except  the  hunger  of  forbidden  appetites, 
and  the  recklessness  of  disgrace  and  ruin,  it  cannot  propa- 
gate nor  sustain  itself,  but  ^nust  meet  je^  speedy  end.  Such 
of  its  disciples  Ia  escape  the  dungeons  of  justice,  ori^rasp  pf 
the  halter,  will  fall  victims  after  a  short  career  to  their,  un- 
natural  excesses.     Its  utter  incompatibility  with  the  very 
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nature  of  man,  which,  In  order  even  to  the  gratification  of 
any  thing  like  a  far-siglited  selfishness,  requires  persona] 
safety,  security  to  property,  and  the  means  and  opportunity 
of  cherishing  and  enjoying  the  domestic  affections^  musft  in- 
sure its  almost  universal  rejection.  It  does  not  need  the 
self-denial  of  a  martyr,  or  faith  of  a  christian,  to  discard  a 
system  which  would  at  a  stroke  annihilate  all  those  forms 
and  means  of  happiness,  and  convert  the  world  into  a  desert. 
li  can  never  find  many  disciples  among  those  who  have  pro- 
perty to  preserve,  families  to  rear,  domestic  bliss  to  enjoy 
and  communicate,  blessings  to  diffuse  and  receive,  reputa- 
tion to  sustain,  or  any  hopes  of  fiiture  good  to  themselves 
or  families  fromin  dustry,  skill  or  honour  ;  for  with  all  these 
it  wages  as  open  and  unsparing  war  as  with  the  claims  and 
requirements  of  religion  itself. 

A  more  active  diffusion,  accordingly,  and  zealous  en- 
forcement of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  is  obviously  the 
only  proper  method  of  checking  and  correcting  ibis  profli- 
gacy ;  not  open  attacks  and  formal  attempts  at  its  refutation. 
It  was  unwise  in  public  journalists  and  others  to  attract  the 
general  notice  to  the  wretched  outcasts  and  wanderers  from 
Europe,  who  have  been  the  chief  instruments  of  giving  it  an 
impulse,  by  chronicling  their  movements,  and  reporting 
their  impious  doctrines.  They  should  never  enjoy  a  re- 
cognition, unless  before  the  civil  magistrate.  It  flatters 
them,  to  be  held  up  to  notoriety,  if  it  even  be  to  point  at  them 
the  finger  of  scorn,  and  reprobate  their  indecency.  It  con- 
fers importance  on  their  agency  and  doctrines,  and  gives 
them  what  is  more  tbeir  object  probably,  than  any  thing 
else— ^e  advantage  of  conspicuity.  Nothing  is  so  utterly 
fatal  to  their  purposes  as  gieneral  neglect,  nor  any  other 
punishment  so  severe  as  to  be  thrown  back  in  solitude  upon 
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themselves,  vhere  reason  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cs- 
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cape  firom  the  tyranny  of  passion,  and  conscience  to  re-^ssert 
her  dreaded  power. 

IV.  The  last  characteristic  of  these  Discourses  which  | 
have  space  to  notice,  is  their  recognition,  in  the  naturepf  the 
gospel  itself,  of  the  views  and  labours  of  the  church,  and  the 
effusions  of  the  Spirit,  of  causes  which  not  only  reader  it  cer- 
taia  that  the  religion  of  Christ  wiU  continue  to  sustain  it- 
self in  our  land,  but  authorize  the  fullest  assurance  that  It 
will  acquire  a  much  more  general  diffusion*  and  ultimately 
jise  tQ  a  far  more  predominating  influence  oyer  the  popula- 
tion at  large. 


"  We  shall  eadenTour  to  $bQW  that  the  gospel  off^\kn  Christ  yr\\\ 
nniversally  prevail ;  from  it«  peculiar  adaptednera  to  gratify  the 
wants  of  our  sensitive  nature ;  from  the  intimations  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  which  the  Creator  of  the  nnitrerse  ba^'^ven,  tltet  musk  is 
hia determinaliwi ;  and  firooi  tkefacl.tto-t  tM.^Wreeptaof  spqiety 
have  been  so  cpmbioed*  that  at  sou^^  time  or  other,  auch  inust  be  Ui^ 
result."     Dr.  Wayland. 


The  views  here  ei^hibited  aqd  eloquently  enforced  iii  the 
Discourse  from  which  these  sentences  are  transcribed,  are 
the  dictate  of  sound  forecast  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
fit  offspnng  of  christian  faith.  The  apprehensions  which 
some  appear  to  entertain,  and  suppositions  that  are 
often  advanced,  that  religion  may  ere  long  become  extinct 
in  our  land,  or  that  at  least  the  nation  at  large  may  turn  to 
open  and  shameless  infidelity,  indicate  as  slight  a  consider- 
ation of  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  the  constitu- 
tion of  civilized  society,  and  the  various  causes  which  act 
on  men  in  favor  of  religion,  beside  a  pure  attachment  to  its 
spiritual  character,  as  they  do  of  the  nature  of  religion 
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itself,  and  the  assurances  with  which  we  are  presented  in  tlie 
gospel  ofits  perpetuity  and  universal  prevalence.  I  regret/ 
to  perceive  from  the  last  report  of  the  American  Boai'd  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  that  an  organ  of  that 
body  has  suffered  himself  in  so  important  a  paper,  to  indulge 
in  conjectures  or  suppositions,  as  they  are  perhaps,  rather 
than  apprehensions,  of  this  character.  It  is  unsuited  to  the 
dignity  of  that  venerable  body,  to  which  not  only  the 
American  church,  but  the  christian  world,  in  a  sensej  looks 
up  for  an  example  of  severe  wisdom,  long  forecast,  and 
superiority  to  impulse  from  the  transient  shocks  that  dis- 
turb society,  to  enter  on  speculations  that  have  so  little  of 
the  sobriety  of  fact,  or  probability  to  recommend  them ; 
and  unwise  to  resort  to  them  for  motives  to  excite  or  sustain 
an  adequate  interest  in  the  great  objects  to  whose  advance- 
ment that  iostitutioo  is  devoted^ . 

No  nation  can  ever,  at  large,  become  the  diieiples  of  infi«* 
delity  without  adequate  causes;  and  these  causes  must 
obviously  work  their  effect,  either  by  obliterating  the  know- 
ledjge,  or  shrouding  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  religion  ; 
or  by  pouring  on  the  general  mind  such  a  tempest  of  tempt* 
ation,  as  to  prevent  that  evidence  froni  exerting  its  ordinary 
and  natural  influence.  Christianity,  however,  is  not  only 
sustained  by  evidences  which  no  human  intellect  can  ever 
subvert  or  shake,  and  which  none  can  even  assail,  except  on 
principles  that  sap  the  foundations  of  all  certainty  in  history, 
and  all  conddence  in  testimony;  but  by  proofs  $o  clear, 
abundant,  and  convincing,  that  no  ordinary  obstacles  of 
ignorance  or  pride,  nor  temptations  of  prejudice,  malevo- 
lence, or  enmity,  are  adequate  to  resist  their  power.  The 
experiment  of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  shown,  that 
wherever  it  is  freely  diffused,  and  enjoys  an  opportunity  of 
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exerting  \ts  appropriate  influence,  it  always  succeeds  in 
commanding  a  genera]  assent.  Not  a  solitary  exception  is 
recorded  oh  the  page  of  history ;  nor  an  instance  in  which 
it  has  been  carried  to  pagan  nations  Und  allowed  to  make  a 
/air  experiment  of  its  powers,  that  it  has  not  gained  a  foot*- 
hold  ;  and  won  the  reason,  conscience,  heart  and  hopes  of 
man,  to  its  adoption.  It  is  on  the  conviction  of  this  great 
fact  indeed,  that  the  society  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  all 
others,  act  in  their  attempts  to  plant  the  gospel  in  foreign 
lands,  and  sustain  it  in  our  own.  If  it  were  not  thus  known 
and  felt  that  the  gospel  carries  within  itself  the  adequate 
and  certain  means  of  gaining  the  assent  of  the  great 'tnass 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  fairly  presented,  and  that  it  will 
always,  to  some  extent  at  least,  prove  efficacious  through 
the  enforcing  influences  of  the  spirit  of  grace  that  »ltend 
its  annunciation,  none  would  ever  be  found  to  enter  on  so 
arduous  an  undertaking.  No  such  uncertainty,  however, 
attends  it.  It  is  as  well  ascertained  a  fact,  as  any  other  in 
the  history  of  man  or  the  laws  of  providence,  that  the  gos-* 
pel,  when  fitly  offei^d  to  communities  and  nations,  invaria- 
bly produces  those  eflS^cts  on  large  and  often  prevailing' 
numbers,  and  it  is  acconlingly  as  much  a  matter  of  settled 
expectation,  as  any  other  effect  which  the  usual  course  of 
events  has  shown  always  to  result  from  appropriate  causes. 
The  question  then  respecting  the'  probable  or  possible 
extinction  of  Christianity  in  this  land,  resolves  itself  into 
the  simple  problem,  whether  any  causes  exi^  or  are  coming 
into  existence,  that  can  either  universally  extinguish  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  or  raise  against  it  such  a  storm  of 
prgudice  and  enmity,  as  totally  to  disarm  it  of  its  power 
over  the  general  intellect,  and  cause  it  to  be  discarded  and 
proscribed— events,  manifestiy  that  are  not  only  without 
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a  shade  o(  UkelUiood^  but  thai  caanot  easily  be  believed  to 
lie  withio'  the  sphere  of  possj,bility.  Their  prpduction 
would. oh VM»U8ly  iovolve  a  general  sqspensioa  of  cd:^cation 
and  extinction  of  its  means,  an  ob&tructioQ  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  knowledge,  and  a  total  suppression  of  the 
freedom  of  opinion.  But  these  efiects  could  nevesr.  be  prq- 
daced  without  not  ouly  a  total  extinction  of  liberty*  but  a 
subjection  of  (be  na4ioa-M:onsideriag  its  present  c^hara^tert 
and  the  arts  which  now  enter  into  the  very  fabric  of  civil- 
iaed' society,  and  are  essential  to  its  subsistence — to  a  moxe 
abject 'Slavery  than  was  ever  yet  experienced*  These  arts^ 
and  the  sciences  in  which  tbey  bfive  ihf^  origin,  cannot  be 
wrenched  fromi  the  social  structure,  without  a  toUl  dissolution 
of  its  elements.  The  press  would  need  to  be  annihilajt€;d, 
the  ministry  and  every  profession  exterminated,  knowledge 
extinguished,  and  the  church  blotted  from  existence ;  but 
these  could  never  be  swept  from  the  scene,  without  hurling 
the  whole  nation  back  into  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism. 
The  question  in  effect  then  is,  whether  any  probabilities 
exist,  that  the  nation  itself  will  ever  suppress,  or  suffer  any 
other  to  extinguish  within  it  all  the  sciences  and  arts  which 
form  the  chief  means  and  ornaments,  of  civilized  life,  the 
existence  and  exercise  of  which,  as  they  necessarily  involve 
the  general  and  free  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  unfet- 
tered action  of  thq  press,  must  accordingly,  while  continued, 
yield  the  right,  and  place  the  means  of  religious  informa- 
tion within  the  access  of  the  community  at  large. 

No  sucb  resemblance  subsists  between  the  institutions, 
condition,  and  character  of  this  nation,  and  those  of  the 
French  of  the  last  century,  as  to  authorize  any  inference 
(hMn  their  history  to  the  probability  of  similar  future  events 
with  us.     The  causes  which  here  ensure  the  perpetuation 
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of  the  knowledge  and  inflnence  of  the  gospel ,  bad  never 
any  prevaiem  agency  or  being  there,  nor  have  those  which 
produced  her  general  infidelity,  any  existence  here.     That 
nalioo  never  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  general  education, 
a  well-edncated  and  faithful  ministry,  a  universal  diflfasion 
of  Ae  scriptures,  and  a  free  toleration  of  opinion  ;  and  yet 
thongb  debarred  of  all  these  blessings,  it  required  the  im- 
postores,  oppression,  and  accumulated  provocations  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  die  combination  of  a  series  of  inciden- 
tal causes,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  possible  conjunction  of 
events  eonid  ever  again  give  birth,  to  push  them  on  to  that 
terrific  paroxysm  of  madness  and  impiety.     The  almost 
r  entire  restriction  of  religious  knowledge  to  the  sacerdotal 
order,  the  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy,  the  absurd  and  demoraliiing  doctrines  and  indul- 
gences of  the  church,  the  oppression  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, of  which  that  church  was  alternately  the  tool  and  the 
directress— even  these  numerous  and  powerful  causes  that 
bad  accumulated  strength  and  exacerbation  through  a  long 
tract  of  ages,  were  not  alone  enough  to  ha\'c  i^oduced  at 
that  period,  that  frightful  convulsion ;  and  never,  perhaps, 
could  have  given  it  existence,  had  not  a  sudden  and  great 
accession  to  general  knowledge  imparted  a  strong  impulse 
to  the  public  mind ;  a  class  of  novel  and  mighty  geniuses 
been  led  to  combine  their  agency  in  assailing  Christianity, 
and  finally  the  emption  of  our  revolution,  poured  a  glare  of 
political  light  on  the  nation  at  large,  and  kindled  an  ardent 
desire  and  hope  of  liberty.     Had  the  destiny  of  even  a 
score  of  the  chief  champions  of  infidelity  been  changed  to 
obscurity  by  any  senes  of  events,  it  is  probable  that  all 
other  causes  would  never  have  wrought  that  nation  up  to  a 
public  abjuration  of  Christianity ;  and  yet  that  abjuration 
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had  passed  but  a  brief  period  only,  before  the  exigencies  of 
state  required  as  formal  a  restoration  of  the  form  at  least  of 
religion^  to  give  force  to  law,  safety  to  life,  and  security  to 
property,  without  which  society  itself  cannot  subsist.     Had 
it  happened  that  any  one  of  these  principal  causes  had  not 
been  united  to  the  combination,  that  event  would  probably 
never  have  taken  place.     Had  the  scriptures,  for  example, 
in  place  of  being  confined  to  the  hands  of  a  few  ecclesiastics, 
been  generally  diffused  for  a  series  of  ages,  numerous  indi- 
viduals and  families  would  have  been  found  in  every  de- 
partment, city)  and  village,  familiar  with  their  truths,  believ- 
ers of  their   doctrines,   and  joyful    expectants    of  their 
promised  blessings ;  and  the  leaven  of  their  inflnence  would 
thus  have  been  transfused  through  the  whole  community. 
The  existence  and  action  of  these  causes  would  as  certainly 
have  given  rise  to  competent  and  devoted  teachers  of  the 
gospel,  the  organization  of  pure  churches,  and  the  multipli- 
cation and  active  use  of  all  the  usual  instruments  of  difiusiag 
and  enforciag  the  influence  of  Christianity ;   and  had.  all 
these  been  wrought  into  the  structure  of  society,  exerted 
their  appropriate  agency,  and  shed  their  redeeming  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  they  would  as  infallibly  have  prevented 
the  existence,  or  counteracted  the  action  of  all  those  to 
which  the  general  atheism  of  the  nation  owed  its  existence, 
reformed  the  church,  softened  and  refined  the  government, 
diflfused  and  heightened  the  social  and  domestic  virtues; 
and  thus  precluded  from  being  the  provocations  and  means 
which  gave  excitement  apd  power  to  the  malignant  eflbrts  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  their  coac^utors,  in  their  onset  on 
Christianity*   Those  individuals  themselves,  indeed,  enlight- 
ened by  her  truths,  transformed  by  her  power,  imbued  with 
her  rectitude  and  benevolence,  and  inspired  by  her  hopes — 
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iu  place  of  plotting  and  fiercely  struggling  to  accomplish 
her  extinction-— might  then  have  knelt  at  her  altars  among 
the  holiest  and  most  fervid  of  her  disciples,  and  consecrated 
the  lofly  energies  of  intellect  and  passion  with  which  they 
were  gifted,  to  the  vindication  of  her  rights,  and  diffusion  of 
her  blessings. 

No  such  analogy,  therefore,  exists  between  the  character 
mod  condition  of  the  two  nations,  as  to  make  the  frightful 
catastrophe  of  the  one,  any  ground  of  anticipating  a  similar 
career  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  causes 
which  are  determining  the  moral  destiny  of  this  nation  au- 
thorise the  expectation  of  precisely  opposite  results*  Our 
government,  in  place  of  being  devoted  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  rulers,  at  the  expense  of  general  misery  and 
oppression,  is  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing 
right,  and  diffusing  and  maintaining  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
We  enjoy  a  full  freedom  of  opinion,  an  unfettered  press, 
and  extraordinary  facilities  of  acquiring  and  disseminating 
knowledge.  The  population  at  large  is  intelligent  beyond 
any  other  nation,  and  possessed  of  juster  views  of  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  government,  the  means  and  value  of  national 
happiness,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  relations  of  re- 
ligion to  civil  institutions.  Immense  numbers  of  churches 
are  firmly  established  throughout  almost  every  section  of  the 
country f  eminently  pure  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  gifled 
with  a  ministry  distinguished  for  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  skill  and  fidelity  in  discharging  its  duties,  and 
standing  in  that  relation  to  the  church  and  society  at  large, 
which  presents  the  highest  excitements  to  diligence,  faith- 
fulness and  success.  A  wide  and  almost  universal  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Scriptures  is  enjoyed,  and  numerous  institutions 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
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wliatever  wants  may  still  exist  of  the  sacred  word,  and  per- 
petaating  the  universal  possession  of  that  blessing.    A  mnl- 
dcude  of  schools  and  classes  are  instituted  in  the  church, 
which  carry  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  with  an  energy 
and  success  hitherto  unknown,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
young,  and  which,  from  the  general  sentiment  in  imvor  ^ 
^ncation,  and  the  favorable  moral  influence  which  these 
Institutions  are  seen  to  exert,  have  conciliated  the  approval 
and  engaged  the  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  knowledge 
and  good  order  at  large,  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  given 
certainty  to  their  continued  support.     Societies  are  formed 
and  extensive  provisions  made  for  the.  aid  of  youth  in  pre-* 
paraxon  for  the  ministry,  and  theolo^cal  seminaries  esta- 
blished where  means  of  education  for  the  sacred  office  are 
furnished,  that  insure  the  distinguished  competence  and  dig- 
nity of  the  profession.    Here  is  thus  a  combination  of  causes 
interwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of  our  social  and  civil  exis- 
tence, which,  by  all  the  laws  of  human  events,  assure  to  this 
people,  as  a  body,  beyond  the  possibility  of  disappointment, 
the  continued  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  its  free  action 
on  their  minds,  and  consequently  the  perpetuity  and  perpe- 
tual  progress  of  its  influence  over  their  principles  and  man- 
ners.  It  is  then  the  sober  dictate  of  reason,  and  no  extrava- 
gance to  believe,  that  none  ojf  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
had  a  determining  sway  over  the  aflfairs  of  men,  can  ever 
intervene  to  intercept  these  anticipated  blessings,  and  frfunge 
the  nation  back  into  a  night  of  atheism  or  infidelity. 

With  all  these  causes  are  still  to  be  conjoined  the  mighty, 
and  till  the  present  period,  almost  unknown  influences  of  die 
great  institutions,  which,  in  sending  forth  the  gospel  to 
fordgn  lands,  and  diflusing  its  blessings  through  the  desti- 
tute regions  of  our  own,  are  developing  to  the  world  new 
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fieatores  and  proofs  of  the  power  and  benevolence  of  chris- 
tiamtyy  and  {^viog  birth  to  incidents  of  sablime  and  o%'er- 
powering  interest,  that  spread  their  fame  through  every 
gradation  of  society,  and  carry  attraction  to  every  class  of 
inteOect ;   and  finally,  to  all  these  are  to  be  superadded, 
what  is  of  infimlely  greater  moment  than  all  other  coofide- 
xaidoas,  the  extraordinary  and  almost  miraculous  efi^nons 
of  the  Almighty  Spirit  that  characterise  the  age,  whose  ap* 
proacbes  no  hostile  eye  can  foresee,  and  whose  ag^cy  no 
art  can  elude  nor  skill  successfully  contravene,  anid  who, 
like  a  bolt  firom  heaven,  instantaneously  attracting  univer- 
sal attention  to  the  great  themes  of  religion,  imparts  to  its 
finends  a  new  and  supernatural  impulse,  and  with  an  invi- 
sible hand  beats  down  its  haughty  enemies,  and  converts 
them  into  approvers  and  co-operators*     Wh^i  all  ^diese 
causes,  together  with  the  certain  promises  of  continued  and 
larger  gifts  of  this  divine  agency,  are  united  in  the  account, 
it  becomes  not  only  the  dictate  of  sound  reason,  and  ifae 
part  of  christian  faith  and  hope,  to  anticipate  with  confi- 
dence the  continuance,  more  extendve  difiiision,  and  tri- 
nrnphant  inflaence  of  these  infinite  blessings ;  but  to  doubt 
respecting  it,  is  scarcely  less  than  infidelity  itself-Hi  flagraiii 
^Qstrust  in  heaven  against  all  the  natural  and  supmrnaturaJ 
assurances  that  can  give  certainty  to  our  expectalions  of 
futnre  events. 

It  were  grateful  to  pursue  this  theme  and  sustain  these 
conclusions,  by  the  numerous  considerations  which  lend 
them  confirmation  from  the  history  of  the  past»  the  lavonr- 
abk  contrast  of  the  present  activity,  strength,  and  eiiolenoy 
of  the  church,  with  its  want  a[  combination,  its  feeblenesa, 
and  inaction  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the 
cluuracter  of  that  part  of  the  population  whicb>  funnshes  the 
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chief  portion  of  emigrants  to  the  new  regions  of  the  country, 
and  various  other  topics ;  but  they  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves,  and  I  turn  rather  to  the  duties  and  responsibi- 
lities that  arise  from  the  relations  of  the  present  to  future 
generations. 

An  almost  boundless  moral  influence  is  lodged  by  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe  in  the  hands  of  the  present  generation, 
both  of  real  and  nominal  christians,  for  weal  or  woe,  to  their 
descendants ;  and  every  step  they  take  in  reference  to  their 
interests,  is*  fruitful  of  destiny  to  unborn  millions.  No  in- 
dividual can  possibly  stand  neuter,  nor  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  contributing  either  to  the  advancement  or  obstruc- 
tion of  these  important  concerns.  Not  those  only  who 
take  an  open  and  resolute  part  in  the  efforts  that  are 
making  for  the  support  and  perpetuation  of  Christianity, 
or  who  deliberately  oppose  its  sway,  but  all  of  every  other 
class  lend  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  to  those  ends,  by 
educating  their  families  or  neglecting  to  instruct  them,  by 
contributing  to  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge,  or 
obstructing  its  diffusion ;  by  lending  or  denying  their 
agency  and  countenance  to  the  support  of  good  order,  and 
the  suppression  of  whatever  endangers  personal  safety  or 
interrupts,  the  secure  enjoyment  of  domestic  and  social 
blessings ;  by  acting  the  part  of  enlightened  friends  to  ra- 
tional liberty,  or  its  enemies,  and  labouring  to  give  stability 
and  perpetuity  to  our  useful  civil  institutions,  or  to  subvert 
them, — all  lend  a  real  and  palpable  influence,  whether 
such  is  their  intention  or  not,  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,' 
or  throw  obstructions  in  its  way ;  as  all  those  agenciel^  of 
the  one  class,  by  giving  the  gospel  access  to  the  general 
mind  and  room  for  action  on  the  great  principles  of  human 
nature,  are  so  many  instruments  of  its  diffusion,  perpetua- 
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lien,  and  certain  success ;  and  those,  on  the  Mher,  by  ob' 
stnicting  tbe  channels  of  its  disseminadon  and  influence, 
contribate  to  check  its  power  and  limit  its  triumphs*  Those 
who  oppose  it,  though  tliey  cannot  accooiplish  its  general 
overthrow,  may  yet  produce  wide  spread  evils,  and  iscur 
the  guilt  of  debarring  its  infinite  blessings  from  many  indivi- 
duals, and  calling  caOAes  into  action  that  sha)l  involve  their 
final  ruin;  and  those  who  labor  for  its  advancement, 
thoogfa  they  may  not  succeed  in  achieving  all  at  H^bkh 
they  aim,  will  yet  exert  a  powerful  agency  that  will  give 
birth  to  great  immediate  blessings,  and  transmit  a  long 
sucoessiiNi  to  future  generations. 

It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  tbe  church  and  coilirounity  to 
sustain  and  advance  all  the  great  institutions  whose  object 
is  to  disseminate  tbe  blessings  of  general  education,  to  place 
the  volume  of  truth  in  the  hands  of  every;  family  and  indi- 
vidual, to  send  the  living  teacher  to  every  destitute  village, 
and  dwelling,  and  to  raise  up  and  fit  for  .the  future  agen- 
cies o(  the  church,  a  learned  and  devoted .  ministry*  To 
abandon  these  great  objects,  were  scarcely  less  than  ipo^ 
tacy  fit>m  the  cause  of  Christ ;  to  oppose  them,  were  to 
wage  war  on  human  happinebs,  as  well  as  his  kingdom.  No 
constructive  duty  was  ever  clearer  than  is  that  of  carrying  on 
these  enterprises,  until  their  objects  are*  fully  accoiB|4bhed. 
Their  appeals  to  the  church  and  world  for  a  oordialand  ge^ 
nerous  support,  are  so  many  voices  firom  beaveni-prpelaim- 
ing  what  glory  to  God  in  the.  highest  demands,  and  p^ace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men  require. 

The  chief  task  of  sustaining  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
transmitting  its  blessings < to  future. generations,  obviously 
belongs  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  are  as  obvi- 
ously to  fulfil  that  high  coiKimission  chiefly  by  tbe  faithful 
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difttrhtrge  of  ilie  ordimury  duifes  pf  thdr  several  spb 
the  JttBt  esMbilkMi  of  hs  character,  and  chdms  to  assent  and 
acceptance ;  a  fit  manifestation  of  its  adi^tation  to  the 
nature,  wants,  and  condition  of  men;  and  a  direct  and 
ittsianc  application  of  its  great  and  glorious  truths  to  die 
reason,  conscience,  and  affections.  And  what  lofty  and 
powerfol  motives  urge  them  t6  furnish  themselves  for  the 
momentous  enterprise,  by  all  the  aids  of  knowledge  and 
discipline  of  art,  that  can  give  dignity  to  their  office  and 
elBciency  to  their  labours !  To  the  young,  especially,  these 
inducements  should  address  themselves  with  redoubled 
force,  and  prompt  them  to  aim  at  a  thoroughness  of  prepa- 
ration and  energy  of  effort,  that  bear  some  proper  corres- 
pondence to  their  responsibilities— >at  a  finished  cultivation 
of  their  powers,  the  attunment  of  just  and  capacious 
views,  familiarity  with  large  and  noble  sentiments,  and  the 
expectation  of  great  labours,  great  trials,  and  great  success. 
Without  thus  tasking  their  energies,  and  entering  the  field 
with  all  the  advantages  of  cultivation,  they  not  only  cannot 
fulfil  their  high  trust,  but  cannot  maintain  the  dignity  of 
their  profession,  nor  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age ; 
but  with  them,  and  the  usual  blessing  of  God,  they  will 
sustain  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge,  and  give 
triumphant  diffusion  to  all  the  infinite  blessings  which  are 
the  appointed  fruit  of  their  faithful  instrumentality.  In  no 
other  country  is  religion  so  dependent  for  support  on  public 
opinion,  nor  that  opinion  so  largely  influenced  by  the  pulpit, 
as  in  this  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  where  so  direct  and  deci- 
sive an  influence  is  exerted  by  it,  when  appropriate  means 
and  efforts  are  employed  to  render  it  efficacious.  The  pul- 
pit is  accordingly  the  scene  where  their  agency  is  cUcAy  to 
beexerted,  and  die  destinies  of  the  church,  so  far  as  they  are 
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ccmoerned,  ate  to  bedetermioed.  Let  them,  then,  but  iblfill 
their  da^,  and  with  the  accustomed  favour  of  heaven,  the 
cbojcfa  is  sale,  and  the  perpetuity  and  perpetual  triumph  of 
the  go^l  are  rendered  sure. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 

THEORETICAL  AND  CONTROVERSIAL  "  PLAN" 

TO  WHICH 

"  SIN  IS  NECESSARILY  INCIDENTAL." 


The  theological  system  of  *'  the  D wight  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Yale  College,"  is,  obviously  from  the  notices 
of  it  which  have  been  offered  in  former  numbers,  essentially 
incompatible  with  the  orthodox,  and  its  disciples,  if  it  have 
any,  must  naturally  form  a  new  and  peculiar  sect.  That 
efforts  are  still  to  be  made,  at  least  as  zealously  as  hereto- 
fore, for  its  support  and  dissemination,  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent firom  the  tone  of  his  reply  to  Dr.  Woods ;  and  to  be 
made  too,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  just  expectation, 
without  any  important  modification  of  its  doctrines,  or 
amendment  either  in  the  expedients  which  are  relied  on  for 
its  support,  or  the  spirit  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
characterized.  A  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  since  its 
adoption  and  publication,  for  hi^  views  of  it  to  have  be- 
come thoroughly  matured,  and  ample  means  and  opportu- 
nity have  been  enjoyed  for  a  setded  decision  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  objections  which  it  has  been  called  to  en- 
counter ;  and  he  has  also,  in  his  numerous  and  laboured 
discussions,  giv^n  the  public  adequate  materials  for  a  just 
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judgKieiit  respetting  bimielf  »s-  a  theologian  imd  conirch' 
vcrsialisu  Tbe  ckaracter,  tkerefore,  both -of  the  sjateai 
itself,  and  tbe  meaos  to  which- it  is  to  owe  its  dis9ctBinatioii» 
nsay-  be^  considered  a»  esseotialiy  fiaed  and  developed. 
A  britf  recapitiihiEtion  of  its  principal  -docltiaes  ia  their 
cohdexiiHi^  with  «aoh  odietrand  rriaftiMS  to  the  gospel,  wbA 
retrospect  of  the  expedtcnits  which  are  enployed  ibr  iu  de^ 
fease  and  profMigaifiof^  will  serve  stiU  more  elearly  to  d<^ 
vefopetbatdMiraetery  andTenable  those  who  are  solicited  to 
adopt  Its  principles,  to  form  ajustestiina^  oftUb  process 
through  which  they  will  be  required  to  pas^^  in  order  to 
become  its  disciples.' 

The  first  class  of  its  dodtrinal  points  ib  which  I  shall  ad- 
vert|  is  that  which  relates  to  the  attributes  and  agency  of 
tBoral  beings;  in  which  he  hstt  nnited,  it  will  be  seeo,  the 
Opposite  doctrines  of  a  sel^detefraiDing  power  df  the  will, 
and  of  physical  depravity ;  and  intermixed  besides  several 
other  positions  peculiar  to  himself,  that  are  inconoqmtibk 
alike  with  those  dogmas^  th<  laws -of  moral  agency,  and 
the  truths  of  revelation. 

Tbe  former  is  presented  in  the  doctrine  that  from  tbe 
yety  tvatjure  of  ^roluntary  agency^  it  is  impossible  to  prove, 
that  the  Almighty  Ruler  himself  of  the  universe  can  exert 
such  an  Influence  through  any  medium  whatever  on  a  moral 
being,  as  infallibly  to  st^ay  him  to  obe4i®>^<^  t  or  that  die 
supposidon  of  his  being  prevented  by  such  an  influence 
from  sin,  will  not  involve  ft  ^l&cotitradiction.  But  this  Is 
to  assert  that  iheM  is  no  pt*oof  that  mNXtives  have  any  dtfler^ 
mining  influence  on  the  mind  in  its>  choices,  or  that  there  is 
any  certain  connexion  between  their  influence  and  the  ex- 
ertion (rf*  the  volitions  which  it  puts  forth  (inder  <heir 
agency ;  and  this  is  to  assert  that  there  is  no  certata^  or 


evidence  that  the  mind  does  not  determioe  itself  in  every 
ToKtioD  wholly  independently,  and  irr^spectiyely  of  any 
indneement  from  the  objects<of  its  choice. 

The  identity  of  these  positions  with  the  great  essentials 
of  Arminianismi  Which  it  was  the  object  of  President 
Edwards  to  subvert  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  freedom  of  die 
Willy  i&  seen  from  the  annexed  passages  from  that  work. 
He  exhibits  the  following  as  the  ^'  notion  of  liberty"  en- 
tertained by  ^'  Arminiansy  Pelagians,  and  others  who  opr 
pose  the  Calvinists." 

'*  ll  That  it  consists  in  a  self-detennining  power  in  the  will,  ^  a 
certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itself  and  its  own  acts,  whereby 
it  determines  its  own  volitions,  so  as  not  to  be  dependent  in  its  deter- 
minations on  any  cmuB  mtfiout  Uself^  nor  determined  by  any  thing 
prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Ind^fomnce  belongs  to  liberty  in  tbeirno- 
tton  of  it,  or  that  the  niind»  previoos-  to  the  ac^  of  voKtion,  be  t» 
tqmUXmo.  3.  Contiugonce  is  another  thing  thut  belongs  and  is  es- 
sential to  it ;  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has 
been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to  all  necessity,  or  any  fixtd 
and  certain  csimestofi  with  mnne  previome  ground  ^  or  rtamn  ^  Us  ta- 
iaUnceJ*   Edwards's  Works,  edition,  1830.    Vol.  ii.  p^  39.  , 

The  theory  here  statedi  of  a  self-determining  powe^  in 
the  will,  is  thus  obviously  precisely  that  of  Dr.  Taylor,  that 
from  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  no  fixed  and  certain  con- 
nexion can  exbt  between  any  influence  which  the  Most 
High  can  exert  on  the  •iniad,  and  the  volitions  that  are  put 
forth  under  it;  but  that  after  be  has  carried  his  efforts  to 
determine  its  actions  to  the ,  utmost  possible  extent,  its 
choices  may  still  be  directly  tlie  reverse  of  those  which  he 
endeavours  to  excite. 

The  supposition  that  the  powers  of  moral  agency  them- 
selves form  the  sole  reason  of  their  being  exerted  in  the 
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maimer  in  which  ibey  are^  which  it  was  President  Edwards*! 
object  to  refute  in  the  following  passage,  is  identically  that 
also  which  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  his  hypothesis. 

**  The  question  is  not  so  much,  how  a  spiiit  endowed  with  activity 

c<«ies  to  act,  Matohy  it  exerts  tuck  an  act,  and  not  another ;  or  Vfay 

it  acta  with  mch  a  pariicuiar  deiermmaiion?  If  acUvify  of  naiurg  be 

the  emue  10^  a  spirit,  (the  soul  of  man  for  instance)  aeU  and  does  not 

lie  stin,  yet,  that  akme  is  noi  the  cause  why  its  action  is  ih%§^  and 

thus  iimdUdf  directed^  and  deUfwiined.    Active  nature  is  a  gener^ 

thiBg ;  it  is  an  ability  or  tendency  of  oature  to  action,  generally 

taken,  which  may  be  a  cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  ^a- 

son  is  given ;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  cauie  #hy  the  soul 

exerts  meh  a  particular  act^  at  such  a  time,  ralher  than  otherg.    In 

order  to  this,  there  must  be  something  besides  a  general  tendency  to 

action ;  there  must  also  be  a  particular  tendency  to  that  mdiiridual 

action.    If  it  should  be  asked  why  the  soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  la 

Muek  a  manner  as  it  does,  and  it  should  be  answered,  that  the  soul 

uses  its  activity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  hecaun  it  fuu  odtvjfy, 

wooild  such  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather 

be  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

**  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance;  cannot  dwern/y  its 
own  acts,  but  by  first  acting,  or  be  a  determining  cause  of  differeni 
acts  or  any  different  effects,  sometimes  of  one  kind  and  sometimes  of 
another,  any  other  way  than  in  conse<(UenCe  of  its  own  diverse  acts, 
is  BMuiiest  by  this :  that  if  so,  then  the  tame  cause,  the  same  causal 
hifluence,  without  variation  in  any  respect,  would  produce  difftrmt 
effects  at  different  times.  For  the  same  substance  of  the  soul  before 
it  acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before  it  is  exerted, 
L  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  the  cause  of  diflferent 
effects,  vis.  different  volitions  at  different  times.  But  the  substance 
of  the  soul  before  it  actf,  and  its  active  nature  before  it  is  exerted, 
are  the  same  without  variation.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the 
first  variation  in  the  cause,  as  to  any  causal  exertipn,  force,  or  inilu- 
eace;  but  if  it  be  so,  that  the  soul  baa  no  diflbront  causality,  or  di- 
vine causal  influence,  in  producing  these  diverse  efiecta:  tl^n  it  is 
evident  that  the  soul  has  no  influence  in  the  diversity  of  the  effect ; 
and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing  in 
the  soul;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine  the 
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ditmityoftlieeffbet;  wft)eb  is  ebntmry  U  the  ^o^sitioti.  ftii 
irue  tbe  0vbsflan<sc  pf  Ui«  eoul  1)dbrc  it  aets^  Mid^b^ora  th^«  is 
any  difierepce  in  that  respect,  may  be  in  a  different  stal«  and  circ;iin« 
stances ;  but  those  whom  I  oppose  will  not  allow  the  different  ctrcum- 
ilances  of  the^oul  to  be  the  determining  tenises  bf  the  acts  of  the  will) 
fa  being  contrary  to  their  notion  of  gclf-deterinination." — pp.  56,  57. 

That  the  tlieojy  here  opposed  by  President  Edwards, 
that  tbe  active  nature  of  the  soul,  or  its  powers  o(  moral 
agency,  •may  solely  ^letermine  the  mode  in  which  it' acts,  in 
defiance  of  all  external  infloetices,  h  the  theory  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, Is  seen  from  the  tbllowing  among  many  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  exhibited* 

*"•  It  will  not  be  denied  that  free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under 
every  poMiible  influence  to  pr^ent  it.  The  possibility  of  a  contradiction 
in  supposing  them  to  \>e  prevented^  is  cleroonstrativcly  certain.  Free 
moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influence.** 
**Bi9t  this  possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin^  remains  (suppose  what 
pise  you  will]  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains,  and  how  can  it  bo 
proved  that  a  thing  toi7/  not  be,  when  for  aught  th^t  appears  it  may 
be?  TThenin  view  of  all  Ike  f arts  and  evidence  m  the  cnas^  it  remains 
true  that  it  may  &e,  what  evidence  or  proof  ca^  exist  that  i(  will  not 
be?"    Christian  Spectator,  183Q,  p.  565.  /  «      . 

l^he  doctrine  here  clearly  is,  not  only  that  the  mind  mof 
determine  its  choices  solely  by  its  powers  of  mor^il  ageticy 
independently  of  every  iniluence  from  without;  but  that  its 
nature  is  such,  that  the  Creator  himself  cannot  possibly 
pp^yent  iii  being  determined  solely  in  that  manner  in  its 
volitions.  • 

After  this  Irefutation  of  the  Ijypotheris  that  the  powers 
themselves  of  moral  agency  ipay  alone  determine  the  mode 
fn  which  A^  are  exerted,  President  Edwards  proceeded  in 
other  passages  to  overthrow  the  doctrine,  that  the  .mind 
cannot,  without  an  infringement  of  its  freedom,  be  controlled 
in  its  volitions  by  a  moral  influence. 
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.«  Ti(aVeTefy  «ot  of  the  witt  Juts  n^mfi  <atMi*,  and  <iokii0quffaly»  (by 

whal  has  beep  already  provadj  has  &.  necenary  connerion  with  its 
caase^  and  so  is  necessary  by  a  necessity  of  connexion  and  conse- 
quence, is  evident  by  this,  that  every  act  of  the  will  whatsoever  is 
excited  by  some  motive ;  which  is  naiA&st;  becavse,  if  ^e  mittd  ia 
wiilio^  after  the  moaner  it  does,  is,  excited  by  no  motive  w  ioduca- 
ment,  then  it  has  no  end  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues,  in  so 
doing ;  it  aims  at  nothing  and  seeks  nothing.  And  if  it  seel(s  nothing. 
then  It  does  noit  gb'sSier  any  iSifaig,  or  ex«Tt  any  incIiAiition  or  pre- 
ference towards  any  thing. «  Wbioh  brings  the  kniulter  t<>  ft  ctntf  adie- 
tion ;  because  for  the  mind  to  will  something,  and  for  it  to  go  After 
soltoetliiAg  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination^  are  the  saipe  thing. 
'^Bnt  if  every  act  of  the  <vi!I  ift  excited  by  a  motive,  then  that  m6- 
Ure  is  the  tame  oftbe  act.  '  If  tha  acfli  of  die  willafo«xdekl  by  nla- 
tives|the&  motives  are  the  cauitM  of  t)i«ir«beiBg  excited  i  or  which  is 
the  same  tbiog,  the  cause  of  their  existence.  And  if  so,  the  existence 
of  the  acts  of  the  will,  is  properly  the  ejfect  of  their  motives.  Motives 
do  nothing  as  motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  ftifluence ;  and  feo 
much  as  is  done  by  their  influence,  is  the  jefiect  of  them.  For  that  is 
the  BOtien  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  bronght  to  pasp  1:^  the  influ- 
tac«  of  something  else.  ^  And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of 
ihdr  ^motives,  then  they  are  nscMJsn/y  amnedtd  with  their  motives; 
every  effect  and  event  being,  as  was  argved 'before,  f^eaarilf  torn" 
meied  wkh  that  which  is  the  propor  ground  and  reason  of  its  exist- 
ence. Thas  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not  from 
any  self-determining  power  in  the  wiU  \  the  volition  whidi  is  caused 
by  previoiis  motive  and  inducement,  is  not  eaiuted  by  the  will  exerci- 
sing a  sovereign  powrr  over  itself,  to  determine  cause  and  excite  voli- 
tions in  itself.  This  is  not  consistent  with  the  will  acting  in  a  state 
of  indifference  and  equilibrium,  to  determine  itself  to  a  prefer^ce ; 
for  the  way  in  which  motives  operate  is  by  biasing  the  will,  and 
giving  it  h  certain  inclination  or  preponderatlon  one  wayt^'  p.  ffS,  8r7, 

The  dDctrine  lie  is  here  endeavouring  to  establish,  that 
motii^es  are  the  causes  of  the  vobtioBs  that  are  put  fbrtb.Uii* 
der  their  J^engr,  and  accordingly  c^nstkute  a  certainty  of 
the  eaeftion  of  ifaose  volitions,  b  thas  iden^aUy  the  oon- 
▼cne  of  Br.  Taylor's  sylsteiti,  Who  teaches  that  it  can  never 
be  nuuie  a  matter  of  certainty  by  any  moral  kifluence  which 
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God  can  bring  to  act  on  the  mine!,  what  volitions  ifill  be 
exerted  under  its  agency ;  and  if  President  Edwards's  state- 
ments and  reasonings  are  correct,  th6  total  error  of  that  hy- 
pothesis is  indubitably  certain :  for  if  the  motives  that  act 
on  the  n&ind,  are  the  real  and  sole  causes  that  it  makes  the 
choices  which  it  does,  and  if  there  is  in  every  instance  an  in- 
fallible connexion  between  them  and  the  volitions  which 
are  pot  forth  under  their  influeqoev  then  it  is  clear  that 
God  can,  by  determining  the  motives  that  reach  the  *  mind, 
determine  with  absolute  certainty,  through  their  instrumen- 
tality, the  choices  also  that  are  exerted  under  their  agency. 
I  add  another  passage  from  his  Enquiry,  in  which  he  traces 
his  opponent's  views  of  moral  agency  to  some  of  the  absurd 
consequences  to  which  they  directly  conduct. 

**  One  thing  more  I  would  observe  couceraiiig  the  inconsistence  of 
Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency  with  th^  influence  of  motives.  I 
Buppose  none  will  deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  such  powerful  motives 
to  be  sot  before  the  mfaid,  exhibited  in  so  strong  a  light,  and  under 
fiuch  advantageous  circumstances,  as  to  he  invincible,  and  such  as  the 
mind  cannot  but  yield  to.  In  this  case  Arminians  will  doubtless  say 
liberty  is  destroyed,  and  if  so,  then  if  motives  are  exhibited  with  half 
80  much  power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  propoHion  to  their  strength, 
and  go  half  way  toward  destroying  it.*'    p.  181. 

Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  that  God  cannot  exhibit  such  an 
array  of  motives  to.  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  invincibly  cer- 
tain that  it  will  yield  to  it,  without  infringing  its  powers 
of 'moral  agency,  is  thus  again  seen  to  be  a  doctrine  of  Ar- 
minianism,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  that  scheme  which 
President  Edwards  assailed  and  endeavored  to  overthrow. 

It  were  easy  to  add  further  proofs  of  the  coincidence  of 
these  systems,  by  a  multitude  of  other  quotationsf  but  these 
render  it  sufficiently  clear  that  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrines  on 
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this  subject  are  a  mere  re-produ(!tion  of  the  len^  exploddl 
dogBsa  of  a  selMeterminitig'  power  of  the  witt,  witbont  any 
other  alteration  than  a  change  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed. 

In  conjnnctioQ  however  with  this  doctrine,  he  likewise 
holds  that  tke  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  while  it  remauns  un- 
regenerate,  forms  an  absolute  certainty  that  every  moral  in- 
iluence  that  reaches  it,  will  prompt  it  to  sin.  Thus  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  his  sermon  to  show,  that  men  are  sinners 
bjf  naimrej  or  in  oiher  words,  that  their  nature  itself  is  the 
came  of  their  sinning,  and  constitutes  a  certainty,  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  the  moral  influence' by  which  they 
are  to  be  excited,  that  they  will  uniformly  transgr^s. 


«( 


Why  ascribe  sin  exchuively  to  nature?  I  answer,  it  ig  truly  and 
properly  ascribed  to  nature,  and  not  to  circumstances,  because  all 
mankind  sin  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their  being.'  For 
all  the  world  ascribe  an  eflect  to  the  nature  of  a  thing,  when  no 
potnble  change  in  its  appropriate  circumstances  will  change  the 
«flect ;  or  when  the  effect  is  uniformly  the  same  in  all  its  appropriate 
circumstances.**    p.  13.  * 


This  is  an  express  representation  that  the  nature  itself 
of  the  mind  is  such,  while  unregenerate,  as  to  render  it 
invincibly  certain  that  a  disobedient  volition  will  b^  put 
forth  under  every  motive  that  can  possibly  be  conveyed  to 
it  I  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  a  certainty  is  constituted 
by  its  noHwe,  of  its  sinning  universally,  that  no  moral  in- 
fluence that  God  himself  can  possibly  present  to  it,  can 
ever  prove  the  instrument  of  intercepting  that  result,  and 
leading  it  to  obedience. 

« 

We  are  presented  with  a  similar  representation  also  in 
his  statements  and  reasonings  re$pectiDg  **  the  selfish  priu- 
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tiple"  whichiie  ascribes  (0. die  mind,  and  exhibits  as  layitig 
the  foundatjoii*  of  an  immttlable  certainty  thai  every  inoir«A 
inflaenca  that  can  reach  it  while  (had  continiMja  in  acwi^^ 
will  prompt  it  to  transgression* 

'*  9b  ontirel^r  does  thig  priticiple,  .while  nctWc  in  the^kidi  cotatrol 
tad  direct  the  thoughta,  and  modify  and  check  all  the  coostitutioxia^ 
emotions  and  feelings  in  subserviency,  to  itself;  so  entirely  does  i^ 
employ  them  in  the  things  of  earth  and  time ;  so  absolutely,  does  it 
enlist  the  ^hble  man  to  set^nrc  its  owtk  gratiffCation,  proCectioti,  and 
perpetuity,  thai  it  ahuts  evdiy  aven,ue  'Of  -  the  sfind  ivgainst  the  aano- 
tifying  approach  of  truth.  ^0  dungeon  was  ever  more  firmly  barred, 
or  more  deeply  dark  thaxx  all  the  inner  chambers  of  the  soul  when 
under  the  active  tyranny  of  this  principle.  Were  there  no  othe^ 
access  to  the'  inner  man  except  through  this  principle  of  M  heart ; 
were  there  nothing  to  which  the  motives  of  the  gospel  could  be  ad- 
dressed, but  the  hardihood  of  thi^  fell  spirit,  no  way  to  overcome  this 
^  strong  man'  except  by  direct  assault,  then,  for  aught  we  can  see^ 
the  morai  transformation  of  the  soul  were  hopeless  even  to  Omnipo- 
tence."   Christian  Spectator,  1829,  p.  39. 

This  **  selfish  principle'*  is  thus  exhibited  on  the  one 
hand,  as  presenting  a  completely  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
successful  action  on  the  mind  of  any  motive  to  obedience 
that  can  possibly  be  conveyed  to  it,  and  on  the  other,  as 
rende)ring;  it  indubitably  certain  that  every  temptation  will 
successfully  excite  it  to  sin ;  or  'as  constituting,  in  other 
words)  an  invincible  connexion  between  every  moral  influ- 
ence that  acts  on  the  mind,  and  the  exercise  of  sinfbl  voli- 
tions under  its  agency^  This,  however,  as  was  shown  In 
the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  sixth  number  of  this 
work,  is  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity 
disguised  under  another  name. 

We  have  thus  the  doctrine  on  the  oqe  band,  that  the 
powers  of  moral  agency  are  such  that  God  can  never  con- 
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slitate  a  cestunty  by  any  influence  that  he  can  exert,  that 
the  ndnd  will  in  any  given  instance  pat  forth  a  given  kind 
of  volition ;  and  on  the  other»  that  those  powers  themselves. 
are  such  as  to  constitute  a  certainty  that  it  will  exert  a 
given  kind  of  volition  in  every  instance  of  its  agency  while 
unrenewed,  so  absolutely  invincible,  that  God  himself  can 
never,  by  any  influence  that  he  can  exert  on  it,  subvert  that 
certainty  and  prompt  a  difierent  choice  ;  and  these  dogmas 
are  identicaUy  those  which  were  opposed  and  overthrown 
by  £dwards,  the  sanction  of  whose  name  he  now  claims  to 
sustain  his  theories ! 

In  connexion  with  these  erroneous  and  contradictory 
views  of  the  attributes'  and  actions  of  the  mind,  he  has  ad* 
vanoed  several  other  positions  peculiar  to  himself,  that  are 
not  less  distingaished  for  inconsistency  with  truth  and.  each 
other.  Among  them  is  the  representation  that  the  cause 
from  which,  according  to  Dr.  D wight,  ''  volitions  flow," 
and  which  he  employed  the  terms  taste,  tendency,  and  dis* 
position  to  designate,  is  in  truth  a  mere  preference  of  the 
mind,  in  place  of  a  constitutional  attribute,  as  Calvinists 
have  held,  and  that  accordingly  there  are  leading  choices, 
like  that  deposition  in  character  and  agency,  that  are 
perpetually  exerted  by  the  mind,  as  that  disposition  was 
held  to  dwell  in  it  perpetually,  and  give  birth,  like  that,  to 
all  subordinate  volitions  that  are  of  the  same  class ;  thus 
implying  that  every  mind  is  incessandy  directing  its  atten- 
tion to  innumerable  sets  of  cotemporaueous  perceptions, 
and  exerting  towards  them  as  many  corresponding  co- 
existent sets  of  distinct  and  differing  volitions !  ' 

In  conjunction  with  this  theory,  he  has  also  put  forth  the 
assumption  in  many  of  his  reasonings,  that  the  purpose 

with  which  the  mind  first  directs  its  notice  to  an  object^ 

8  • 
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chetennined  the  moral  nature  of  all  the  volitions  which  it 
exerts  daring  its  continued  attention  to  that  object ;  oti  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  a  fixed  connexion  between  the 
ntoral  character  of  the  first  volition  in  a  series  in  regard  to 
an  object,  and  that  of  the  whole  series;  the  first  impressing 
its  exact  likeness  on  the  next  in  the  chain,  and  that  and 
each  foUowing  one  conveying  it  in  like  manner  to  its  suc- 
cessor diroughout  the  series. 

Snch  are  the  main  doctrines  of  this  gentleman  respecting 
the  powers  and  laws  of  moral  agency,  and  which  he  haa 
made  the  foundation  of  most  of  his  long  and  laboured  argu-' 
mentation  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate*  Whether 
they  are  any  more  compatible  with  the  facts  of  conscious* 
ness  and  experience,  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  than 
they  are  with  each  other,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge ;  or 
whether  they  ofier  any  better  promise  of  **  iVeeing  the  sub- 
ject from  distressing  and  groundless  perplexity,"  than  those 
doctrines  of  Edwards  to  which  they  stand  opposed. 

The  next  branch  of  his  system  which  I  shall  notice,  is 
that  which  respects  the  divine  agency  and  purposes. 

His  chief  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  that  on  which 
most  of  his  other  speculations  in  regard  to  it  are  founded, 
is  that  the  nature  of  moral  agency  is  such,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  God  to  exert  an  influence  on  men  that  shall 
constitute  a  certainty  of  the  mode  in  which  they  will  act* 
But  this  clearly  implies  that  God  cannot  passess  any  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  and  conse- 
quently can  have  no  knowledge  or  probability  respecting 
the  future  history  or  ultimate  results  of  his  kingdom*  But 
if  these  positions  are  in  accordance  with  fact,  it  follows  with 
equal  certainty  that  he  cannot  have  formed  any  purposes,  or 
cherished  any  expectations  respecting  the  events  of  their 
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^;^iicy,  except,  at  roosl,  as  mere  possibilities,  Df  •  Taylor 
aocordingly  openly  teaches  that  the  divine  plan  only  in- 
cludes what  God  himself  does,  in  distinction  alike  from  the 
holiness  and  happiness,  and  the  sin  and  misery  which  are 
its  consequences.  His  representations,  therefore,  directly 
doiy  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  supreme  wisdom 
and  boievolence  of  the  Most  High.  If  he  cannot  possess 
any  certainty  respecting  the  future  actions  of  his  creatures, 
be  clearly  cannot  foreknow  them,  and  if  he  cannot  fore- 
know any  of  the  events  that  are  to  transpire  in  their  agency 
throughout  their  interminable  existence,  he  not  only  cannot 
be  omniscient,  but  his  knowledge  plainly  can  extend  to 
only  a  yeiy  limited  portion  of  the  events  that  are  to  take 
place.  But  if  he  gave  being  to  the  universe  and  is  main- 
taining it  in  existence,  without  any  certainty  that  its.  final 
results  are  not  to  be  supremely  disastrous^  it  is  equally  cer« 
tain  that  he  cannot  have  been  prompted  in  its.  creation,  not 
can  be  guided  in  its  government  by  dtber  iqfioite  wisdom 
or  supreme  benevolence. 

Dr.  Taylor,  still,  however,  professes  to  believe,  that  the 
divine  purposes  extend  to  all  events,  sin  not  excepted ;  and 
resenta  the  inquiry  by  Dr.  Woods,  whether  he  holds  die 
doctrine  of  divine  decrees  in  the  usual  sense,  as  an  outrage 
for  which  no  excuse  or  palliation  can  exist ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  professed  to  be  equally  indignant  had  a  similar 
ingniry  been  made  respecting  the  doctrine  of  electbn,  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  the  truth  of  the  divine  promises, 
threatenings  and  predictions,  or  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  benevolence ;  as  he  protests  while  teaching 
those  of  his  doctrines  which  are  contradictory  to  these,  that 
**  he  is  not  aware  of  any  departure  in  any  article  of  doc* 
trinal  belief,  from  his  revered  instructor,  the  former  Presi* 
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dent  of  the  College."  By  what  expedient,  however,  hU 
system  on  these  points  is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Dr« 
Dwight,  whose  views  are  the  exact  reverse  of  his,  or  how 
the  hypothesis  that  God's  plan  has  no  reference  to  the 
agency  of  his  creatures,  is  compatible  either  with  the  belief 
that  his  purposes  extend  to  all  events,  or  with  the  doctrine 
of  election,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  inform  his  readers. 

Sach  are  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  his  theological 
system  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  word  of 
God.  If  we  turn  from  these  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
them,  which  he  has  chosen,  and  the  expedients  to  which 
he  has  resorted  for  their  defense,  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
equally  peculiar  and  extraordinary. 

The  most  important  of  his  views  were  at  first  ostenta- 
tiously put  forth  as  recent  discoveries  and  improvements 
that  were  adapted  to  produce  important  changes  in  theo- 
logy. Representations  of  this  kind  were  not  only  uttered 
in  private,  and  suggested  to  the  pupils  of  the  seminary,  who 
universally  seem  to  have  been  led  to  regard  the  system  as 
widely  difiering  from  that  of  the  orthodox,  but  are  distinctly 
set  forth  in  most  of  his  discussions  on  the  subject.  He  says 
of  the  theory,  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  note  to  state  and 
sustain,  that  it  exhibits  the  only  refutation,  of  which  he  has 
any  knowledge,  of  the  objection  which  it  is  intended  to 
^erthrow,  and  that  it  "  presents  the  moral  government  of 
God,  as  no  other  theory  in  the  view  of  the  writer  does  pre- 
sent, in  its  unimpaired  perfection  and  glory,  to  deter  firom 
sin  and  allure  to  holiness  his  accountable  subjects." 

Intimations  of  a  similar  nature  are  also  given  in  his  re- 
view on  the  Means  of  Regeneration,  and  repeated  in  his 
reply  to  Dr.  Woods. 
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^HeliAB  diflcarded  the  dogma,  that  sin  consists  in  any  thing  dis^ 
tiact  froB,  or  antecedent  to  moral  action.  He  has  maintained  that 
ainneis  never  truly  uFe  the  means  of  regeneration,  except  at  the  mo- 
ment of  regeneration  itself.  He  has  called  in  question  the  theory 
**  tb^t  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  and  demanded 
the  proof  of  an  aasumption  on  which  this  theory  confessedly  rests." 
p.  576. 


These  claims,  however,  to  originality,  have  at  other  times 
been  essentially  modified  or  retracted,  according  as  the 
pressure  has  been  felt  of  the  new  objections  which  his 
scheme  has  been  called  to  encounter,  or  as  its  ultimate  jn«- 
Anence  on  his  reputation  has  presented  itself  under  **  another 
aspect."    Though  a  portion  of  his  sermon  was  employed 
in  endeavoring  to  show  that  his  having  adopted  its  peculiar 
views,  could  not  with  any  fairness  be  ascribed  to  sinister 
motives;  thus  assuming  that  its  doctrines  were  essentially 
unlike  those  of  his  hearers ;  yet  when  it  was  found  that  they 
had  ejcited  a  deep  distrust  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  declared  in 
the  preface  to  the  sermon,  that  he  had  *^no  reason  to  bdieve 
that  ike  views  ii  contains  are  in  any  essential  respect  diverse 
from  those  of  his  brethren  who  heard  it ;"     that  he  had 
'*  no  doubt,"  **  that  the  general  proposition"  would  *<  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  all  who  hold  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel ;"  that  "  in  regard  to  some  of  the  more 
spedSc  statements,  he"  supposed  '*  that  there  is  tn  some 
Umiied   degree  a   semblance    of    controversy,     rather 
than  real  diversity  of  opinion,"  and  that  he  was  not "  aware 
fifany  change  in  his  own  views,  on  these  points,  since  he 
entered  the  ministry;  nor  of  any  departure  in  any  article 
of  doctrinal  hdief  from  his  revered  instructor  in  theology, 
the  former  President  of  the  College."     And  when  he  had 
become  aware  with  what  total  amazement  and  distrust  these 
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declarations  were  received,  so  inconsistent  with  the  apolo- 
gies contained  in  the^  sermon  itself,  for  his  adoption  of  its 
doctrines,  he  sent  forth  his  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  he  imagined  it  could  be  made  out,  that  he  was 
fully  *^  justified  in  disclaiming  a  departure  firom  Dr.  D*  in 
any  article  of  doctrinal  belief."  The  object  in  like  manner 
of  his  review  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  is  to  show  that  "  his  theory 
respecting  the  reasons  of  the  admission  of  sin  into  the 
divine  kingdom,  instead  of  owing  its  origin  to  himself,  as 
he  had  intimaled  in  the  note  to  the  sermon  in  which  he  first 
gave  it  publicity,"  was  tanght  by  that  writer  before  him ! 
Whether  it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  utter  any 
of  these  protestations,  or  resort  to  any  of  these  efibrts  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  abandoned 
the  orthodox  faith,  had  his  system  been  welcomed  by  the 
clergy  and  churches,  as  an  essential  improvement,  and  as 
entitling  him  to  "the  praise  which  our  admiration  confers 
on  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,"  the  reader  must 
judge. 

How  the  statement  that  '*  ke  has  discarded  the  dogma 
that  sin  consists  in  any  thing  distinct  from,  or  antecedent  to 
moral  action,"  is  to  be  interpreted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  If 
the  meaning  is,  that  after  having  hifnself  held  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  for  many  years,  he  has  at 
length  discarded  it  fi^m  his  system  ;  how  is  it  to  be  re- 
concikd  with  his  statement,  *^  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
change  in  his  own  viewaon  these  points  since  he  entered  the 
ministry  ?"  If  the  meaning  is,  that  he  was  the  firti  to  dis^ 
card  that  doctrine,  and  teach  that  there  is  no  sin  except  in 
volitions,  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  this 
latter  doctrine  had  been  taught  in  Yale  College,  and  was 
held  by  at  least  most  of  the  class  of  theological  students 
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who  ieft  that  institadon  one  or  two  years  before  he  begaii 
to  change  hb  views  on  the  subject  f  a  fact  well  known  to 
the  olScen  and  graduates  connected  with  die  College  at 
that  period,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  himself.  Or  bow 
IS  rt  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  it  had  been  for  near 
half  a  century,  though  in  a  different  connexion,  a  prominent 
ardcle  in  the  theological  system  taught  in  New-England^ 
wlucfa  is  usually  denominated  the  exercise  scheme  ? 

What  however  after  all,  does  his  rgecdon  of  the  doctrine 
of  phj^cal  depravi^  amount  to  ?   Nothing  of  the  least  sig* 
oificance  beyond  a  mere  change  of  phraseology*    He  has 
simply  spread   die  term  **  moral  acdon''  back  over  the 
scheme  of  a  constitudonal  and  permanent  cause  of  sin,  and 
left  that  cause  itself  in  existence,  in  all  its  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, as  a  universal  attribute  of  human  nature ;  and  has 
added  to  this  theory,  moreover,  the  dogma  of  an  innumera- 
ble muldtnde  of  permanent  volitions  in  the  mind,  that  pos- 
sess all  the  power  and  exert  the  agency  which  were  ascribed 
by  Dr.  Dwigfat  and  President  Edwards  to  the  constitution- 
al cause  or  disposition  from  which,  according  to  their 
theory,  vofitions  flow,  and  derive  their  moral  character. 
These  are  all  the  *'more  accurate  distinctions,"  that  he  has 
introduced  into  this  subject.     The  rejection  of  the  dogma 
of  pbyncal  depravity  is  not  among  the  improvements  to 
wUch  he  has  given  birth,  nor  is  the  adoption  of  the  doc- 
trine that  sin  is  an  attribute  of  actions  only,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  advanced  in  the  pages  of  this  work.    His 
representations  are  as  widely  variant  from  that,  as  is  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  depravity  itself*     And  they  who  simply  re- 
ject this  latter  theory,  and  adopt  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  an 
attribute  of  voluntary  actions  only,  no  more  become  thereby 
the  disciples  of  bis  system,  than  they  do^of  the  scheme  of  di- 
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vine  efficiency,  or  any  other  dogma  with  which  that  tbeoiy 
has  no  necessary  connexion. 

His  discussions  have  been  marked  from  their  commence- 
ment to  their  close,  with  a  singular  absence  of  every  thing 
like  proofs,  especially  from  the  scriptures,  of  the  truth  of  bis 
system.    That  nothing  like  a  demonstration  of  any  of  the  er- 
roneous dogmas  which  are  wrought  into  his  speculations, 
has  been  presented  by  him,  was  indeed  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty. It  might  however  have  been  expected  that  one  who  bad 
so  thoroughly  persuaded  himself  of  their  truth,  as  to  offer 
them  to  the  public  as  the  dictates  of  reason  or  revelation 
that  are  more  happily  fitted  than  any  others  to  disentangle 
the  subject  from  "  distressing  perplexity,"  and  '*  exhibit  the 
moral  government  of  God  in  its  unimpaired  perfection  'and 
glory,"  would  have  been  able  to  advance  something  in  the 
shape  of  reasons  for  its  support.     He  has  scarcely  however 
done  as  much  even  as  that.     The  most  efficient  claims 
which  he  has  offered  in  its  favor,  are  founded  on  the  alleged 
ignorance  of  those  whose  views  he  has  assailed,  and  these 
claims  themselves,  as  has  been  seen,  and  as  he  indeed  ad- 
mits, are  nothing  but  the  ''  objections"  of  mere  *'  ignorance" 
which  he  has  himself  pronounced  utterly  ''  incompetent" 
to  the  task  which  he  has  employed  it  to  perform. 

His  views  seem  not  only  to  have  been  adopted  without  any 
sufficientevidence  of  their  accuracy,  but  also  to  have  been  put 
forth  with  but  very  inadequate  apprehensions  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  founded,  and  conclusions  to  which  they  are 
adapted  to  carry  him,  and  consequently  with  but  a  very  in- 
sufficient preparation  for  the  objections  with  which  they 
have  had  to  contend.  And  such  has  been  also  very  obviously 
at  every  step  of  his  progress,  and  still  is  the  fact.  No  other 
supposition  can  explain  the  extraordinary  want  of  consist- 
ency which  has  characterized  his  discussions. 
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*rtiuft  he  clearly  a^pf>eBrs  tiol  to  have  foeen  aware  ibat  in 
ibe  secoad  part  of  hie  sernioD^  which  was  employed  in  sh(|w- 
img  m  whal  sense  he  regardu  mtn  as  sinners  Uy  nature^  he 
was  openly  reasserting  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity ;  nor  that  in  his  reasoning  in 
bit  note  in  respect  lb  one  of  the  **  groundless  assuibptions," 
he  was  lilerally  and  directly  disproving  his  statements  and 
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argnmentadon  respecting  the  other.  He  was,  doubtless, 
eqoaUy  anaware  that  im  conjoining  bis  admission  that  his 
tbeoty  IS  a  mere  "  hypothetical  statettient,*'  which,  for  anght 
he  knows  at  least,  is  utterly  incapable  of  proof,  with  the  posi- 
tive assertion  that  no  one  can  ever  prove  the  truth  of  the  op- 
posite theory ;  be  fully  conceded  to  the  cavillers  at  the  di** 
vine  conduct  whom  he  was  opposing,  the  impossibility  of 
refuting  their  objections  ;  and  he  was,  possibly,  equally  un- 
contcioQs  tbat  in  all  the  great  principles  of  hk  theofy  and 
reasonings  for  its  support,  hi  place  of  meeting  the  enemies 
of  **  divine  decrees  and  revelation,'*  he  was  merely  "  hum- 
bljr*'  walking  in  "  the  broad  footsteps"  of  the  great  cham- 
pions of  Arminianismi  the  impptstiQa  of  wJiiQsesentimeM  fo 
hiiny  he  resents  as  so  cfinteless  and  tinjast^   . 

His  views  of  some  of  the  inhjects  of  which  he  has. had  oc- 
casion to.  treat,  seem  to  have  fluctnatedr  very  e^seatiaHy 
when  events  have  led  hitn  to  canteiaplale  them  ''  under 
aaeciier  aspect."  When  he  bcftt  occasion  to  demonstrate 
the  exact  coiacidenoe  €>f  Presidetit  £dwar4s's  views  with  his 
own,  respecting  the  ndiCure  and  eaiase  of  sin,  he  assured  ua 
that  *^  nothing  af>pears"  in  whftt  £dwards  99y%  on  that  sal^ 
jeet  **  like  the  doctrine  that  a  propensity  or  teUdedcy  to  sin 
belongs  io  human  natt&e  as  a  substatitial  attribOte»"  add 
that  **  It  is  periectly  celisisteat  with  his  notion  of  tendency  to 
sin,  Uiat  it  slMUld  depend  till  fiMWi's  istr^mni^  ciftumrttmeeii 
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and  wholly  cease  by  a  chcmge  in  these  circuimtances."  In 
hisConcib  ad  Glenim,  however,  he  presents  precisely  the  op- 
posite representation  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  dmt 
subject. 

".  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  when  it  is  said  that  mankind 
are  depraved  by  naiute  ?  I  answer — that  such  is  their  nature,  that 
they  will  sin,  and  oqly  sin  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their 
being. 

''  Tdbrmg  tins  part  of  the  subject  distinctly  before  the  mind,  it  may 
be  well  tp  remark,  that  the  questioii  between  the  Qalvinists  and  the 
Arminians  on  the  point  is  this — whether  the  depravity  or  sinfulness 
of  mankind  is  truly  and  properly  ascribed  to  their  nalure^  or  to  their 
drcumtlanctB  (f  temptaHon  ?  And  since  as  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
can  no  more  be  .sin  without  circmnstaaees'  of  temptation,  than  tfaove 
can  be  sin  without  a  nature  to  be  tempted,  why  ascribe  sin  exclu- 
sively to  nature?  I  answer — it  is  truly  and  properly  ascribed  to  na- 
iure  and  nol  to  circumstances,  because  all  mankind  sin  in  all  the  ap- 
propriate circumstances  of  their  being.  For  all  the  world  ascribe 
aa  effect  to  the  nature  of  a  thing,  when  no  possible  change  in  its  ap- 
propriate circumstances  will  change  the  effect.;  or  when  the  effect  is 
uniformly  the  same  in  all  its  appropriate  circumstances."     p.  13. 

From  these  representations  it  is  apparent  that  unless  he 
regards  Edwards  as  having  held  the  same  theory  on  this 
subject,  as  the  Arminians .  whom  he  was  opposing,  his 
views  of  the  Cdvinistic  doctrine  respecting  it,  have  under- 
gone an  entire  revolution  since  he  penned  the  first  of  these 
passages!  a  singular  subject,  certainly,  for  such  totally 
contradictory  apprehensions  and  statements,  by  one  who  has 
made  it  so  frequently  die  theme  of  controversy,  and  who 
thinks  It  ^*  proper  to  remark  that  be  is  not  aware  of  any 
change  in  bis  own  views  on  these  points  since  he  entered 
the  ministry !"  Hit  representations  respecting  several 
other  topics,  have  exhibited  mental  fluctuations  and  revolu- 
tions equally  extraordinary.     Thus,  at  one  time,  the  scheme 
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t»r  physical  depravity  has  been  exhibited  as  the  prevalent 
doctrine  of  New-England,  and  as  constitating  a  most  for- 
midable obstruction  to  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  At 
another,  however,  all  respectable  Calvinistic  writers,  both 
there  and  elsewhere,  have  been  represented  as  elktirely 
agreeing  with  him  in  what  he  regards  as  the  rejection  of 
that  doctrine ;  and  none,  it  has  been  intimated,  have  ever 
thought  of  imputing  it  to  them,  except  a  few  orthodox  bre- 
thren who  have  fallen  into  *'  Arminian  and  Unitarian^'  er- 
rors, in  interpreting  the  language  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  expressed. 

No  indications  have  hitherto  been  seen  that  the  criticisms 
to  which  his  disquisitions  have  been  subjected,  have  proved 
of  any  service  to  him.  Each  of  his  discussions  on  these 
topics  has  been  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  ;  and  to 
say  nothing  of  the  observations  on  them,  which  have  been 
offered  by  myself,  a  multitude  of  mistakes  in  his  definitions, 
statements  and  reasonings,  and  many  essential  errors,  have 
been  pointed  out  by  bis  clerical  brethren.  Not  a  solitary  topic 
of  importance  has  passed  under  his  discussion,  respecting 
which  it  has  not  been  shown  beyond  confutation,  that  he  has 
fallen  into  fatal  and  palpable  mistakes,  and  involved  himself 
in  inextricable  inconsistencies.  Not  the  slightest  benefit, 
however,  it  would  seem,  has  been  derived  by  him  firom  these 
important  uds.  Not  a  solitary  concession  has  escaped  him 
on  any  of  the  topics  in  regard  to  which  he  has  ^rred,  nor 
any  indication  of  a  wish  to  avert  the  injuries  which  his  mis- 
conceptions are  adaptied  to  occasion. 

In  place  of  gladly  correcting  the  errors  of  his  specula- 
tions, when  pointed  out  to  him,  his  metiiod  has  been,  in 
some  instances,  to  pass  them  in  silence,  or  simply  reassert- 
ing the  accuracy  of  his  views,  to  treat  them  as  though  no 
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oly^aiws  b^d  beisn  allegefl  against  the|i»  i  a$  in  regsird  tfi 
the  Uicoqapatibility  dei^on^trs^ted  \j(y  Pr«  Woods^t  P^  hA$ 
theory  respectiog  the  limitation  of  divi^^  ppw^ri  bpth  with 
^exloctriqe  of  God's  univer^^l  parovidence,  a^d  w^th  induce- 
ipeo(^  to  praj^er ;  objectipos  .obviously  of  the  utnypst  impor- 
t9Q(C^,  find  utterly  unavoidable  by  i^ny  othef  expedient  than 
the  al^^ndonment  of  h^«  f)iepry.  lu^ad,  hpw^v^r,  of  9ir 
tempting  to  e\\k^e  them,  )ie  \i^$,  p^qferr^d  simply  to  assert, 
that  '\tbe  providential  government  of  God"  and  '^  the  ^ni* 
Versalily  pf  bi&  pfovidei^tial  pqrposes  are  qot  obscured"  by 
his  system :  but  that  they  ^^  extend  to  all  events  on  this 
scb^qie,  and  jSbrw  the  samp  bam  for  submUsian  and  praj/er^ 
cop^deqce  and  Joy,  under  the  perfect  dondniop  of  God, 
Vt^hich  exists  on  ^he  other.''   . 

In  other  instances,  when  urged  by  '^  the  pressure  qf  new 
pbjpctip/^s,"  \\t  has  chosen  to  shift  his  ground,  and  ascrib- 
ing new  and  arbitrary  significations  to  his  language,  and 
ol^j^cts  \o  his  reasoning,  to  affirm  that  it  is  only  by  miscon- 
ceptioq  or  misrepr^entation  that  tliey  are  interpreted, in  the 
s^nse  in  which  they  were  originally  used.  A  sigpal  exam- 
ple of  this  is  seen  in  the  pretence  that  he  offered  his  theory  re- 
specting the  admission  of  sin  into  the  universe  as^amere  hypo* 
tb^s  or  conjecture,  witl^out  pretending  positively  to  expresp 
4^W  qpiq^on  \ii  r^sp^ct  tp  its  tru^h  ;  while  at  the  same  tim 
h^  not  qnly  employed  it  tp  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Qod  firpip 
pj^ectiouy  apd  declared  it  to  be  in  his  judgment  the  paly 
ILb^PQ^  v^bicli  can  sofye  the  difficulties  pf  the  divine  admin-* 
istration,  but  affirmed  that  there  is  no  medium  between 
adppung  Hi  ^^  assentiug  to  the  dogm^  which  he  professes 
^9  disced*  \h^  •'  s^n  H  the  npce^sary  mec^s  of  the  greatest 
gpod  " 

4u9tt^r  sii^gular  m^easi^^e  to  which  hp  ha«  r«^rted  for 
the  purpose  of  shielding  his  speculations  from  objection,  is 
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mosi  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  NewtEaglaBdy  and  ibe 
pretense  that  they  enjoy  the  approval  of  many  of  the  most 
coDspicaoas  and  popular  ministers  of  the  present  day.  Tht|8 
while  professing  that  he  ''  has  discarded  the  dogma  diat  din 
coDsisls  in  any  thing  distinct  firom,  or  antecedent  to  moral 
action,'*   and  "  called  in  question  the  theory  that  sin  is  the 
necessary  mearxS  of  the  greatest  gfood,"  he  has  laboured 
more  strenaoody  than  for  almost  any  other  purpose,  lo  de- 
monstrate, that  in  place  of  having  deviated  on  these  topics 
from  Calvinistic  theologians,  the  views  of  Calvin,  the  West- 
minster divines,  Edwards  and  Dwight  on  the  former,  and  Bel- 
lamy on  the  latter  topic,  are  in  coincidence  with  his  own.  In 
order  however  to  give  color  to  these  pretenses,  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  institute  a  number  of  new  and  eitraordinary 
laws  of  interprjetation,  the  most  important  of  which  Jls  that 
which  he  denominates  ^  the  true  ususloquendi,"  which  teach- 
es that  the  language  itself  of  a  writer,  should  never  have  any 
decisive  voice  in  determining  what  the  sentiment3  are  which 
it  is  employed  to  express ;  but  that  its  interpreters  shonld  be 
wholly  guided  in  their  judgment  respecting  its  import,  by 
the  views  which  they  themselves  entertain  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  ;  a  rule  doubtless  well  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gency for  which  it  was  devised,  and  the  only  one  by  which 
he  could  impart  any  show  of  truth  to  his  representations  re- 
specting the  doctrines  of  Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Dwight ; 
but  which  would  annihilate  at  once  all  certainty  respecting 
the  meaning  of  language,  and  render  it  as  easy  to  discover 
any  one  set  of  doctrines  in  an  author  as  any  other. 

When  no  other  expedient  has  promised  an  escape  from 
the  difficulties  of  his  condition,  he  has  ventured  to  t(im  round 
and  boldly  disavow  his  statements  and  reasonings,  and  claim 
that  they  were  solely  meant  to  express  tlje  opinions  of  his 
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QpponentSy  in  pla<^e  of  his  own.     Of  this  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample is  seen  in  tlie  following  passage. 

"  But  we  have  one  thing  more  to  add  respecting  Dr.  Taylor's  in- 
qairy,  *  Can  it  be  proved  from  facts  that  God  could  secure  any  of  his 
moral  ereatureF  in  holineas  witliout  this  influence  ?*  (i.  e.  of  Uie  pun* 
isbment  of  sin.)  Dt,  Woods  suppoees  Dr.  Taylor  in  thia  queaUoii  to 
affirm  that  it  could  not  be  done.  But  the  contrary  is  obvious  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  remarks.  Ho  was  simply  reasoning  with  his  op- 
ponents on  their  own  principles ;  the  argument  wa«  exconcettU,  *  You 
maintain  (what  I  do  not)  that  God  prefers  era  to  holtness  in  its  fitead. 
On  your  principles  then  I  a^k,  may  not  God  have  chosen  to  admit  the 
existing  sin  into  the  system  as  the  best  means  of  securing  his  obe- 
dient kingdom  in  perpetual  allegiance  ?  May  not  this  be  the  good  in 
view  of  whifrh  he  chose  not  to  prevent  sin  ?  If  so,  then  the  reason 
of  the  choice  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  you  assign.  And  un- 
til you  prove  that  this  was  fwt  the  reason,  you  cannot  affirm  that  sin 
entered  the  system  as  *  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good/ 
Dr.  Woods  then  has  confounded  an  argument  ex  concerns,  with  a 
statement  of  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  has  triumphed 
greatly  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  opponent,  by  that  which  Hob 
no  existence^  except  in  the  inaccuracy  of  his  own  conceptions." 

'*  But  we  have  shown  (p.  551)  that  the  supposition  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  W.,  viz.  <  that  the  sin  of  some  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
holiness  of  others,'  toot  no  part  of  Dr.  T/s  Mckeme;  that  he  made  it 
merely  as  an  argument  ex  concettiSf  which  was  fatal  to  his  opponent, 
while  he  himself  places  his  reliance  on  a  very  different  supposition." 
Christian  Spectator  for  September,  1830,  p.  551,  556. 

He  thus  soleoinly  assures  us,  that  iu  place  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  in  expressing  his 
own  sentiments,  he  was  simply  and  professedly  stating  the 
views  of  his  opponents,  and  reasoning  from  them  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  their  theory ;  and  that  this  was  so 
clearly  the  fact  as  to  render  Dr.  Woods'  construction  of  his 
language  and  object  an  inexcusable  and  most  discreditable 
error.  The  argument,  in  respect  to  which  he  offers  this 
asseveration,  is  that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  following 
passage. 
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^*  h  there  then  the  least  particle  of  evidence,  that  the  entire  prc^ 
ventioa  of  am  in  moral  beings  is  possible  to  God  irt  the  nature  of 
things?" 

*'  Ail  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assunoptioa  moat  be  defived 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  snbject,  or  from  known  facta.    la  there 
aodi  evidence  from  the  nature  of  the  aubgeot  ?    It  is  here  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  prevention  of  sin  by  any  influence  that  destiv^ys  the 
power  to  nn,  destroys  moral  agency.     Moral  agents  then  must  poa- 
aesB  the  power  to  sin.    Who  then  can  prove,  a  pHoHj  or  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  that  a  being  who  can  sin,  will  hot  ain  ?    How 
can  it  be  proved,  a  prion,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subjeet,  that  a 
thing  wiil  not  be,  when,  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may  be  ?    On  this 
point  is  it  presumptuous  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  human 
reason? 

^  Is  there  any  evidence  from  facU  ?    Facts,  so  far  aa  they  are 
known  to  us,  furnish  no  support  to  the  assumption  that  God^coold,  in 
a  moral  system,  prevent  all  sin,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  »in 
For  we  know  of  no  creature  of  God,  whose  holiness  is  secured  with- 
oat  that  influence  which  results  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
existence  of  sin  and  its  punishment.    How  then  can  it  be  shown 
/nan  focU^  that  God  could  secure  any  of  his  moral  creatures  in  holi- 
ness, without  this  influence ;  or  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  allege  in- 
stances of  tKe  prevention  of  ain  under  this  influence,  to  prove  that 
God  could  prevent  it  leiVuful  this  influence  ?    Rather  do  not  all 
known  frets  furnish  a  strong  presumption  to  the  contrary  ?    If  (xod 
could  prevent  ail  ^  without  this  influence,  why  has  he  not  done  it? 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  since  God  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
prevented  sin  in  a  single  instance  without  this  influence,  how  can  it 
be  proved  JromfacU^  that  he  could  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  even 
the  piescat  degree  of  sin  in  a  moral  system?  Had  his  creatures  done 
what  CA«3^  could,  then  indeed, there  had  been  more  holiness  and  less 
sin.     But  the  question  is,  what  could  God  have  done  to  secure  such  a 
result  ?  Had  he  prevented  the  sins  of  cnie  human  being  to  the  present 
time,  or  had  he  brought  to  repentance  one  sinner  more  than  he  has, 
who  can  prove  that  the  requisite  interposition  for    the  purpose 
would  not  result  in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  system,  including 
even  the  apostacy  and  augmented  guilt  of  that  individual    In  a 
word,  who  is  competent  to  foretell,  or  authorized  ^en  to  turmise  the 
consequences  of  the  least  iota  of  change  in  the  present  system  of  in- 
fluence to  produce  holiness  and  prevent  sin  ?    If  no  one,  then  all  as- 
sumptions on  the  subject,  like  that  under  considaration,  are  wholly 
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tmw&rranted.  It  may  be  tnie,'that  Ood  will  sccarC)  under  the  pre-* 
Bent  s^TBtem  of  thing*,  the  greatest  degree  of  hoUne^^and  the  least 
degree  of  sm,  which  it  is  possible  to  him  in  the  nature  of  things  Co 
aecore^  Neitlier  the  nature  of  the  subject  nor  known  facts,  famish 
a  particle  of  cvideuce  to  the  ccmtrary.  The  assuinption,  therefore, 
that  €rod  could,  in  a  moral  system,  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  the  pre* 
sent  degree  of  sin^  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  unauthorised,  and  ought 
never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  objection  cfr  an  argument*'  Ser* 
mon«p.^,33. 

Were  the  language  and  reasoning  of  this  passiige  to 
form  the  sole  ground  of  Our  judgment  respecting  his  derfgn 
in  it,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  any 
materials  for  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  professedly  express^ 
ing  in  it  the  sentiments  of  bis  opponents  in  pldce  of  bis 
own,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  by  tracing  their 
system  to  its  legitimate  results,  that  it  is  fraught  with  the 
means  of  its  own  subversion !  To  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  obstruct  such  a  judgment,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
no  disagreement  exists  as  to  the  fact  that,  as  Dr-  Woods 
represented,  he  actually  proceeded  in  the  argument  on  the 
hypothesis  that  "  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good ;"  as  this  fact  he  expressly  concedes  and  affirms  in  the 
passage  in  which  he  disclaims  the  doctrine  itself  pf  that 
assumption.  ^'  He  was  simply  reasoning,"  he  says,  ''  with 
his  opponents  on  their  awn  principles ;  the  argument  was 
ex  concessis  ;^^  and  the  concession  from  which  he  argued, 
he  statest  was  the  doctrine  *'  that  God  prefers  sin  to  holi- 
ness in  its  stead ;"  whilst  the  niyect  of  the  reasoning  from  it 
was,  he  assures  us,  to  show  the  possibility  that  God  may 
**  have  chosen  to  admit  the  existing  sin  into  the  system,  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  his  obedient  kingdom  in  per- 
petual allegiance ;"  and  the  proof  which  he  alleged  to  de- 
monstrate that  possibility,  was  the  consideration,  as  he 
affirms,   "  that  as  God  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  pre- 
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VenliNl  sin  in  a  singte  inataooe  williont  this  inflnencei  i«  e. 
of  the  ponisbment  of  sid^*'  there  are  no  **'  facts!'  from  which 
It  can  be  proved  **  that  he  could  have  prevented  all  sin,  or 
the  present  degree  of  sin/^  nor  that  '^  had  he  prevented  the 
sins  of  dne  hnmaa  being  to  the  present  time,  or  had  he 
bfooght  to  repentance  oner  sinner  more  than  he  faas^  the4^ 
qotdte  interposition  for  the  purpose  woald  not  have  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  system^  including  even 
the  apostacy  and  augmented  guHt  of  that  individual."  The 
argument  itself,  therefore^  indisputably  from  his  express  re- 
presentation,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that,  sin  is  the 
iMcessary  aaeans  of  the  greatest  good* 

The  sole  question  to  be  detenninod  reqiectihg  k  then  is, 
whether  any  evidences  exist  in  the  parage,  or  its  argument 
will  perasit  the  belief,  that  he  was  simply  reasoning  in  h 
from  the  principles  of  his  opponents^  in  distinction  from  his 
own,  and  for  the  purpose  of  overthrotrkig  their  scheme. 
To  form  a  just  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  i^ 
marked^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  passage  itself  doe?  dot 
exhibit  any  indieation  whatever  that  he  was  merely  arguing 
hi  it  ^  caneeaUf  in  the  manner  he  now  repre^ms<  A  r^adek* 
who  should  neglect  to  compare  the  paseages,  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  trsual  tnarks 
of  quotation  are  affixed  to  the  sentences,  **  Ton  maintain 
(what  I  do  not)"  &c.-^^ranscribed  above  from  the  Spectator, 
in  which  be  professes  to  repeat  the  argument  in  the  note  to 
the  sennon, — that  they  are  actually  taken  as  they  purport  to 
be,  from  that  argument,  and  present,  accordii^ly,  decisive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  repreeentation  reapetting  it.  No 
such  statement,  however^  or  language,  nor  any  thing  hear* 
ing  any  resemblance  to  them,  exists  in  that  passage,  and  the 

whole  pretense  that  it  is  a  quotation  is  a  decepdon^     *^  Not 
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a  hint  is  gi^en''  in  tbatpart  of  the  hofse,  ^Ubat  the  sUppoai*^ 
<tion'^  on  which  he  there  proceededy  ^'that  theisia of  ^ome 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  holiness  of  others,  tpos  n0 
ftifi  of  Dr.  T. -^  Mcktme  ;  that  he  made  it  merely  iu»  an  arga- 
ifient  arotmcesmt  which  was  fatal  to  his  opponenti  UikUeke 
jplaeet  iitreiuince'cnavetyd^ereni  9upp€iiUaH.^^.{p.  536.) 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  passage,  on  the  contrary,  is  as 
clearly  and  exclusively  indicative  ihat. the: views  which  it 
expresses  iire  bis  omii,.  and  meant  to  be  exhibited  as  such, 
as  is  that  of  any  other' passage  in  the  .a^mon  or  note;  aad 
to  have  attributed  to  him  any  oth^  intention  ia.it,woiiM 
have  been  a^  utterly  ionautborizeid  and  unjustifiaUe,  as  k 
woald  be  arbitrafily  to  impute! to  him  a  false  design  in  any 
other  portion  of  his  discussions.  This,  however,  is  one  of 
the  least  of  Che  difficultieswith  which  his  representation  is 
perplexed. 

A  more  formidable  oi^ection  to  it  is,  that  the  coa^^ 
clusibn  which  it  ascribes  to  the  argument  in  the  note,  Is 
essentially  different  from  that  which  it  is  in  fact  the  object 
of  his  reasoning  there  to  sustain.  As  he  represents  in 
his  professed  quotation  of  it,  the  object  of  that  argument 
is  to  show,  that,  on  the  principles  of  his  opponent!^  (rod 
may  have  '^  chosen  to  admit  the  existing  sin  into  the  system, 
as  the  best  means  of  secnring  his  obedient  icingdom  in  per- 
petoal  allegiance  t"  n^t  because  he  could  not  prevent  the 
admission-  of  that  sin.  In  place  t>f  that,  however,  the  object 
at  which  the /argument  in  the  note  aims  is,  to  show  that 
'* the  assumption  that  God  could  in  amoral  system  have 
prevented  all  ran,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  is  wholly 
gratuitous  and  unauthorized^  and  ought  never  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  objection  or  an  argument ;"  and  ''  the  repre- 
sentation" that  no  one  '^  can  prove  that  the  requisite  infer- 
position  for  the  purpose"  of  preventing  the  "  sins  of  one 
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hnman  being  to  the  present  time,"  br  bringing  "  to  repen^ 
tance  one  sinner  more  than  he  has,"  "  would  not  result  in 
a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  sj^tem,"  instead  of  being  the 
ultimate  point  wluch  it  was  his  effort  to  sustain,  was  simply 
tbe^oofwhich  he  offered  to  show  that  it  dould  not  be  de- 
monstrated from  facts,  that  God  could  have  prevented  all 
sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin.  In  place  of  a  just  exhibi- 
tion of  his  reasoning  therefore,  he  has  in  his  pretended  quo- 
tation of  it,  mistaken  his  evidence  for  his  conclasion,  and 
substituted  the  proof  of  the  inference,  which' he  was  labour- 
ing to  support,  for  the  inference  itself,  which  that  proof  was 
employed  to  sustain  !  ^~~ 

A  still  more  perplexing  objection  to  bis  representation  is, 
that  in  place  of  exhibiting  the  reasoning  in  the  passage  as 
an  argument^  ex  concessis,  br  of  any  other  sped^es,  it  con- 
verts it  into  a  piece  of  sheer  tautology,  without  either  logic 
or  sense ;  the  inference  deduced  from  the  concession,  being 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  concession  hself,  instead  of  a 
relative  proposition.  The  position  conceded  by  his  op- 
ponents, from  which  he  professes  to  reason  is,  that  '*  God 
prefers  sin  to  holiness  in  its  stead,"  because  it  is^'lheneces^ 
sary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;"  for  he  admits  tblit  they 
regard  that  as  the  ground  on  which  ''sin  entered  the 
system."  But  the  inference  also  wfnek  he  deduces  firom 
Ms  position  is,  that  *'  then?^  •  Gdd  may  <'  have  chosen  to 
admit  the  existing  sin  into  the  system  as  ike  best  means  of 
securing  his  obedient  kingdom  in  perpetual  aUegiamce  f^^^ 
that  is,  because  it  is  *'  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good ;" — ^a  mere  repetition  of  the  conceded  position  itself, 
in  place  of  a  different  one  obtained  from  it  by  logical  de- 
duction  ;  an  argument  ex  concessis  truly ! 

But  his  final  step  in  the  reasoning  is«till  more  extraordinaH 
ly.  ''  May  not  /Atf,"  he  says^ ''  be  the  good  in  view  of  which 
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he  chose  not  to  prevent  »in  ?  If  so,,  then  the  reason  of  the  choice 
18  a  difierent  one  from  tiiat  which  you  assign:''  that  is,  if  the 
reason  of  the  choice  is  in  truth  what  you  alkge ;  then  instead 
of  being  that,  it  **  is  a  different  one  from  that  whi4^h  you  as- 
sign !''  **  And  nntil  yoa  prove  thait  tliis  was  not  the  feasoU} 
you  cannot  n^Srm  that  sin  entered  the  system,  as  *  the  neces« 
sary  means  of  the  greatest  good  :'  ihat  is,  in  other  words, 
until  you  prove  that  the  reason  which  you  assign,  is  not 
the  true  reason  of  its  admission  into  the,  system,  you  cannot 
ojfirm  that  it  is  the  true  reasop  of  its  admission  !  or  more 
succinctly  still-^^you  cannot  affirm  your  theory  to  be  true, 
until  you  have  proved  it  to  be  false !  The  argument  at 
large  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  following.  A  being  con- 
ceded to  be  A,  it  follows  that  A  is  A,  Wherefore,  until  it 
is  proved  that  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  is !  By 
most  who  **  deserve  the  praise  which  our  admiration  con&rs 
on  the  highest  intellectual  attainments,"  this  would  proba< 
bly  be  thought  to  be  a  iion  sequitur*  Not  so,  however,  with 
"  the  Dwight  professor  of  theology  in  Yale  College."  He 
solemnly  assures  us,  that  this  is  his  argument  in  the  passage 
in  th^  note  in  question ;  and  '*  that  he  made  it  merely  as  an 
argunient  ex  concessis,  which  wa4  fatal  to  his  opponefU*^^ 

A  further  difficulty  with  which  bis  representation  is  per- 
plexed, is,  that  both  the  essential  thoughts,  and  the  reason- 
ing of  the  note,  which  he  disclaims,-are  likewise  exhibited  in 
the  passage  itself  of  the  sermon  to  which  the  note  refers ; 
where  they  are  indisputably  employed  to  express  his  own 
sentiments.     The  passage  is^  0^  following ; 

^  Do  yon  then  Bsy  that  Ood  gave  man  a  nature,  which  he  knew 
would  lead  him  to  sin  ?  What  if  he  did  ?  Do  you  know  that  God  could 
have  done  better,  better  on  the  whole,  or  better  if  be  gave  him  exis- 
ttnee  at  aU,  even  fbrithe  taidividoal  himself?  The  error  lies  in  the 
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pmittiUHM  aflwimptiap  th^t  God  could  jbave  adoptad  «  moriJ  syatenif 
and  prevented  tU  sin,  oixat  least  the  present  degree  of  sin.     For  no 
man  knows  tbia — ^no  man  can  prove  it    The  assumption  therefore  is 
wboJIjr  anaathoriBed  as  the  basis  of  the  present  objection,  and  the 
•IgeeCioB  itself  groundless.    On  the  suppositioD  that  the  evil  whieh 
exists  is,  in  respect  to  divine  prevention,  incidental  to  the  best  possi- 
ble sjstem,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  evil,  God  will  secure  the 
^greatest  good  possible  to  him  to  secure,  who  can  impeach  either  his 
wkdiMn  or  Ins  goodness,  because  evil  exists  f  I  say  then,  that  asigne- 
ranee  is  incompetent  to  make  an  objection,  and  as  no  one  knowa  that 
this  Boppoeition  is  not  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert 
the  contrary,  or  even  to  Uiink  it.    Suppose  then  God  had  adopted  a 
diflereot  system,  who  is  competent  to  IbreteD  or  to  conjecture  the  re- 
sQlt*-"or  even  the  raaohs  of  eneiota  of  change  in  the  present  sjfsfeem  ^ 
Suppose  God  had  made  you  just  like  Adam,  or  even  Hke  Lucjfer,  and 
placed  you  in  similar  circumstances,  do  you  know  that  yon  would  not 
have  sinned  ss  he  did?  How  do  you  know  that  had  you  commenced 
yeor  immortal  career  with  such  aggravated  guilt,  God  would  not  have 
fimnd  it  necessary  to  send  yoo  to  hell  without  an  oAr  of  merey^  an4 
that  you  would  not  have  sunk  in  deeper  wo  than  that  which  now 
awaits  you  ?  How  do  yoo  know  that  what  might  have  been  true  re- 
pecking  yoarseli,  bad  not  been  true  of  any  other  possible  system  of 
accountable  beings  ?  How  do  you  know  that  bad  God  ordered  things 
otherwise  than  he  has,  this  very  world,  now  cheered  with  the  calls 
of  Biercy  and  brightened  with  the  hopes  of  eternal  life,  yea,  that 
heaven  itself  would  not  new  be  trembling  under  the  thunders  of  retri- 
butive vengeance?"    Sermon,  p.  39 — 33. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  fltrmoa  itself,  in  the  passage  to  which 
the  note  refers,  every  important  query,  intimation,  state- 
ment, and  coDcIosion,  that  constitutes  that  part  of  the  qote 
which  be  now  disclaims!  We  are  not  only  fissured  as 
positively  as  in  the  nole,  that  *'  the  assumption  that  God 
could  have  adopted  a  system  and  prevented  all  sin,  or  at 
least  thfe  present  degree  of  sin,"  is  gratuitous  and  incapable 
of  proof;  but  the  sanae  consideration  is  alleged  to  support 
that  assertion ;  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  concfaisioD,  that  had  God  pursued  any  pther  course  of 
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administration  than  lie  has,  or  departed  an  iota  from  his 
present  system,  a  far  greater  sum  of  sin  woald  not  have  re- 
sulted from  it,  and  possibly  the  general  apostacy  of  his 
kingdom  :  in  other  words,  that  there  are  no  materials  for 
proving  that  those  evils  have  not  been  prevented  solely  by 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  that  is, 
that  there  are  no  evidences  that  God  may  not  '^  have  chosen 
to  admit  the  existing  sin  into  the  system,  as  th^  best  means 
of  securing  his  obedient  kingdom  in  perpetual  allegiance." 
But  .(he  difficulty  of  absenting. to  his  statement  is  consum- 
mated by  the  fact,  that  he  repeatedly  employs  these  repre- 
sentations in  the  review  itself  also,  in  which  he  disclaims 
them,  and  professes  that  they  contain  ''  no  part  of  his 
scheme  !"  Thus  he  says  in  reference  to  itbat  part  of  the 
note,  and  partially  quoting  its  language : 

<*  Dr.  Taylor  asked,  on  the  supposition  that  God  had  prevented  any 
past  sin,  who  can  prove  that  the  requisite  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose would  not  result  in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  universe  ?  Now 
this  is  a  main  question — a  question  on  the  face  of  it,  fitted  to  show 
how  absolutely  naked  are  the  assumptions  of  Dr.  Woods,  and  of 
others.  For  how  do  they  know,  how  can  they  prove — what  can  au- 
thorize them  to  assert  that  the  least  iota  of  change  in  God^s  appointed 
system  of  moral  influence,  would  not  have  resulted  in  a  vast  increase 
of  sin  ?  We  say  man  is  too  ignorani  to  make  aflsertions  ta^e  con- 
trary.'*   p.  554. 

The  representation  here,  is  thus  indisputably  fully  equi- 
valent to  that  which  he  imputes  to  his  opponents,  and  dis- 
claims as  expressing  his  own  opinion.  If  no  one  is  autho- 
rized to  assert  or  assume,  that  the  least  Iota  of  change  in 
God's  appointed  system  of  moral  influence,  would  not  have 
resulted  in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  system  ;  there  must 
be  an  equal  certainty  that  no  one  can  have  any  authority 
for  the  assertion  or  assumption,  that  the  reason  of  God's  not 
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introdacing  any  such  change,  is  not,  that  the  adrnksion  of 
**  the  existing  sin  into  the  systeitf^"  is  "the  best  means  of 
securing  his  obedient  kingdom  In  perpetual  allegiance  ;^ 
i|or  that  the  permission  of  ^*  the  sin  of  some,"  is  not  "  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  holiness  of  others."  I  add  one  more 
passage: 

^'.  We  will,  however,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  Dr.  Woods  to  the  rtal 
queHi&riy  go  still  fbrtber — we  will  suppose  that  God,  if  he  hsd  pleased, 
coold  have  prevented  all  sin  in  the  hwtian  race  for  ever.  But  hoi^ 
does  this  prove  that  he  c<nz)d'hive  Itept  aU  sin  out  of  his  tmsMiue  mm^l 
kingdom  1  No  one  doubta  that  God  can  prevent  tome  mora}  agenta 
from  einning ;  but  how  does  this  prove  that  he  coold  have  prevented 
all .'  How  does  it  prove  that  if  he  had  changed  the  iy»lemta  he  must 
by  other  interpositionB,  in  order  to  have  prevented  any  ftom;  sinning 
whom  he  has  not  prevented,  tiiere  would  not  *  have  been  as  the^oa- 
sequeaqe  iauneasurably  more  sin,  than  will  exist  under  the  present 
system  as  it  is  ?  Now  this  is  the  question  which  must  be  answered, 
let  aU  subordinate  questions  be  answered  as  they  may.  This  is  the 
real  question  as  presented  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and:  in  the-  taiost  eaplicit 
manner.  After  saying  of  one  Mupposiiian, '  6s  thit  at  ii  mc^*  (and  .t^as 
showing  that  he  did  not  placo  his  reliance  ou  that,)  he  says,  but  the 
question  is — what  could  God  have  done  to  secure  more  holiness  and 
less  sin  in  a  moral  system  ?  This  is  the  task  then  which  devolves  on 
Dr.  Woods,  via.  to  prove  that  God  could  have  kept  all  sin,  or  the 
present  degree  of  sin.  out  of  a  universal  moral  system."    p,  662. 

The  passage  in  the  note  to  which  he  here, refers  and 
partially  quotes,  is  the  following. 

''  If  God  could  prevent  all  sin  without  this  influence,"  (i.  e.  of  the 
punishment  of  sin,]  ^^  why  has  he  not  done  it  ?  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  since  God  has  not,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  prevented  sin  in  a  single 
instance  without  this  influence,  bow  can  it  be  proved  from  fkots  that 
he  could  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  sin,  ia 
a  moral  system  ?  Had  his  creatures  done  what  they  could,  then  in- 
deed there  had  been  more  holiness  and  less  sin.  But  the  question  is, 
what  could  God  have  done  to  secure  such  a  result?    Had  he  pre- 
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tented  tke  sins  of  oad  human  being  to  the  present  time>  or  htd  he 
brought  to  repenteoce  one  sinner  more  than, he  has,  who  can  prove 
that  the  requisite  interposition  for  the  purpose,  would  not  result  in  a 
vbst  increase  of  sin  in  the  system,  including  even  the  apostacy  imd 
augmented  guilt  of  that  individual?**    p.  33< 

If  his  language  have  any  just  meanings  and  his  argil<- 
mentation  any  intelligible  object,  these  passages  are  indis- 
putably, in  every  essential  particular,  fully  equivalent  to 
each  other*  In  place  pf  th^e  being  a  new  and  different 
**  supposition"  introduced  in  the  latter,  between  the  remark, 
**  be  this  as  it  may,"  and  the  statement,  *'  but  the  qucfstion 
is,  what  could  God  have  done  to  secure  such  a  result;" 
the  supposiiioa  oo  which  he  founds  the  last  inquiry,  is  ob<- 
viously  identically  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  bad  be- 
fore proceeded.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  object  of 
Ills  former  question  is  to  know  how  it  can  be  proved  from 
facts,  Hhat  God  could  bate  prevented  all  mh,  or  the  present 
degree  of  sin,  without  the  influence  derived  from  punish- 
ment ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  how  it  can  be  proved  that  had 
he  dispensed  with  that  influence,  in  any  degree  or  instance, 
by  preventing  at^  onCf  or  number  of  the  partiadar  sins 
which  he  now  suffers  men  to  commit^  it  would  not  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increase,  in  place  of  a  diminution,  of  the  gene- 
ral sum  of  sin.  The  ground  then,  and  object  of  his  in- 
quiries, in  each  of  these  instances,  his  terms,  his  argument, 
and  his  meaning,  are  identically  the  same  ;  and  in  avowing 
and  repeating  the  latter,  as  he  has,  as  presenting  the  real 
and  whole  question  at  issue  between  him  and  Dr.  Woods, 
and  affirming  that  neither  Dr.  W.  nor  any  one  elee  can 
refute  the  assumption  on  which  he  proceeds  in  it,  be  has 
given  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  in  penning  it  origi- 
nally in  the  note,  in  place  of  reasoning  ex  concessis^  he  was 
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IS  ttuly  and  eulusively  ea^loy^d  in  exhibiUng  his  own 
views,  and  prompted^in  it  by  as  perfect  a  confidence  in  their 
accuracy,  as  be  was  in  the  composition  of  the  above  pas- 
sages in  the  Spectator^  in  which  he  repeats  and  nn^oiyo- 
cidly  sanctions  its  language  and  reasoning,  as  expressing 
his  ow^  opinion  I 

From  these  considerations  it  is  apparent,  that  all  the 
facts  and  appearances  in  the.  case  .are  wholly  against  his 
statement,  that  he  offered  the  queries  and  as^rtions  of  the 
note  in  question,  /'  merely  as  an  argumeii^t  ex  concessis," 
as  completely  as  they  can  be  against  a  similar  pretense 
in  respect  to  .any  oth^r  passage  in  his  difi|cu3sions  ^  and  that 
accordingly,  if  we  dJtfi  guided  in  onr  judgment  rs^pecting 
it  by  the  nsnal  laws  of  evideneey  we  shaU  rqject  his  state- 
ment, and  regard  him  as  Jiaving  penned  the  passage  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  expressing  Jus  own,  in  place  of  the  opmions 
of  his  opponents.    If,  on  the  other,  hand,  disregarding  these 
facts,  we  jLssent  to  his  statement,  we  shall  then  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  no  assurance,  can  be  felt  that  his 
genuine  intentions  in  ^ny  o^bis  language  can  ever  with 
any  certainty  be  known.  .  His  own  asseverations  themselves 
obviously  can  never  add  ;any  confirmation  either  to  onr 
convictions  or  doubts  respecting  his  meaning ;  as  no  cer- 
tainly can  be  possessed  that  they  may  not  also  be  disclsdmed, 
invested  with  a  new  signification,    or  converted   into    a 
statement  of  his  opponents'  opinions,  whenever  the  '^  pres^ 
sure   of  new  olgections"  may  require  such  a  course  in 
order  to  their  '*  effectual  refutation !" 

Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  this  gendeman's 
theoretical  and  controversial  *'  plan."  •  The  essentials  of  his 
theoretical  system,  consist,  it  is  seen,  of  three  great  articles : 

the  denial  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  possibility  of  God's  go- 
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if^rtdng  hia  creattires)  or  eotistitdting  a  cettaipty  of  the  muH 
ner  in  which  they  will  act ;  and  cobseqiieiitlyfL  denial  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  reason  and  revelation  which  asseKot  imply 
his  supreme  dominion  over  them,  and  the  causes  that  influ- 
ence thi^ir  agency :  the  assertion  on  the  other,  that  a  cause 
is  lodged  in  their  physical  nature,  which,  while  they  remain 
unregenerate,  constitutes  ah  invincible  certainty  that  they 
will  sin  in  all  their  agency :  and  finally  the  theory  of  an  in- 
numerable congeries  of  permanent  volitions  and  perceptions 
in  the  mind,  as  causes  of  all  transient  and  subordinate  voli^ 

His  controversial  **  plan''  consists  of  a  single  element — 
the  assumption  and  exencise  of  the  right  of  ascribing  to  his 
own,  and  the  language  of  others,  precisely  whatever  mean- 
ing his  Wants  and  wishes  at  any  stage  of  bis  progress  in 
oontroversy>  may  happen  to  require. 

From  these  characterisdcs,  then,  of  the  system,  itis  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  that  its  disciples,  if  it  have  any,  must  soon- 
er or  later  secede  from  their  present  connexions,  and  form  a 
distinct  sect.  To  imagine  that  the  orthodox  can  e\-er  con^ 
found  this  hideous  mass  of  error  and  absurdity,  with  what 
they  regard  as  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or  per- 
suade  themselves  that  the  process  through  which  its  disciples 
must  pass,  in  order  to  become  its  admirers  and  propaga- 
tors, can  be  best  adapted  to  fit  them  to  be  ministers  Of 
Christ,  were  alike  an  aflront  to  Christianity  and  to  them. 
Nodiing  more  can  be  requisite  to  accomplish  the  exclusion 
of  its  adherents  from  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  than  a  clear 
discernment  of  the  import  and  tendency  of  its  doctrines  > 
nor  any  thing  more  to  lead  its  disciples  to  an  open  seces- 
sion finom  that  body,  and  disavowal  of  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem, than  a  distinct  perception  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
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their  principles  ar^  fitted  to  carry  tbem,  and  courage  and 
consistency  to  follow  them  to  their  legitimate  reauht.  Hoar, 
if  they  comprehend  the  import  of  their  dogmas,  can  they 
coodnae  to  believe  or  profess  the  doctrines  of  efficacious 
grace,  while  they  openly  deny  the  possibili^  of  .Ood's  ex« 
erting  an  influence  that  shall  possess  any  efficacy  in  detenuH 
ning  the  actions  of  men  ?  Hoif  can  they  continue  to  main- 
tain  a  real  or  apparent  faith  in  the  doctrine;^  of  God's  pur- 
poses, and  fore-knowledge,  electioirand  perseverance,  while 
(hey  formally  deny  the  possibility  of  his  constituting  a  cer* 
tainty  of  a  future  event  in  the  agency  of  his  creatures,  and 
thence  of  his  possessing  any  knowledge  of  their  future  char- 
ter and  destiny.  It  is  clearly  impossible.  They  only  need 
inHelJect  and  light  enough  to  pass  through  the  simplest  and 
most  unavoidable  process  of  which  the  mind  is  capable«-the 
perception  of  the  equally  of  equal  or  coincident  proposi* 
dons — to  be  carried  inevitably  by  their  system,  if  they  ad> 
here  to  it,  to  the  rejecdon  of  ^ery  doctrine  and  declaration 
ot  the  gospel  that  rcJlales  in  any  degree  to  the  future  cha^ 
acter  and  oondidon  of  dependent  intelligences. 

It  will  carry  them  likewise  with  equal  certainty  to  the  disbe* 
lief  of  most  of  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  die  Deily. 
It  denies  on  the  one  hand  the  possibility  of  God'4  preventing 
sin  ia  any  instance  in  whiefa  it  takes  place ;  and  on  the 
olher,  that  the  reason  that  he  permits  it,  is,  that  it  is  better 
to  permit  lU  Ihao  it  would  be  to  prevent  it,  were  that  practi- 
cable ;  and  thence  exhibits  its  existence,  as  the  ground  of 
more  evil  immeasurably,  than  the  good  wfai^^h  is  made  to 
result  from  it.  These  positions  Uierefore,  witod,  represent 
the  Mou  High  as  creating  and  upholding  inriumeraUe 
nuikitndes  of  beings,  whose  existence  and  agency,  nAer  aU 
Ua  ^fierts  to  countenvt  their  evil  inftieiicetf,,  are  iofinildy 
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detrimental  to  Us  kingdom.- .  If  such  however  ig'the  (act,  it 
obviously  detracts  equally  from  tbe  perfection  of  his  natu- 
ral attributes  and  moral  character.  How  in  any  consisten- 
cy with  them,  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  he  creates  and 
sustains  those  beings,  or  any  of  th|sih  f  Does  he  perfectly 
foresee  from  the  beginning  all  the  events  of  their  existence, 
their  successful  resistance  of  his*  efforts  to  govern  them,  and 
the  immense  and  lasting  injury  which  they  inflict  on  his  em- 
pire  ?  For  what  reason  then  is  it  that  he  gives  tbem  being  ? 
Is  it  from  some  motive  presented  by  the  efiects  of  their  exis- 
tence ?  If  so^  it  must  obviously  be,  either  from^some.  moral 
good  that  can  be  made  to  result  from  their  agency,  by  the 
counteracting  efforts  of  his  wisdom,  or  else  from  delight  in 
that  agency  itself,  or  its  punishment.  The  former,  however, 
the  system  expressly  denies ;  and  to  assert  the  latter,  is  to 
deny  alike  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God.  To  escape 
then  this  detraction  of  his  character,  is  it  assumed — ^as  the 
scheme  necessarily  implies*— that  he  does  not  and  cannot 
foresee  the  events  of  their  agency,  and  thence  that  he  gives 
them  existence  and  upholds  them,  in  total  uncertainty  of  all 
that  is  future  in  their  liistory,  but  with  the  intention  of  ma- 
king every  effcHrt  in  his  power  to  secure  them  in  holiness  and 
happiness,  and  with  the  hope  of  success  ?  But  this  denial 
of  his  prescience  involves  an  equally  fatal  impeachment  of 
his  character.  For  it  not  only  divests  all  the  promises? 
predictions  and  threatenings  of  his  word,  which  have  any 
reference  to  the  actions  of  his  creatares,  of  every  shade  of 
veracity,  but  denies  his  knowledge  of  immeasurably  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  future  events  which  most  intimately 
concern  his  happiness  and  glory,  and'  thence  sweeps  from 
our  grasp,  every  certainty  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
What  but  infinite  presumption  and  folly  could  it  be  to  create 
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a  universe  of  agents,  and  maintain  them  in  being,  without 
any  power  whatever  of  controlling  their  conduct,  or  foresee- 
ing or  conjecturing  what  consequences  were  to  result  from 
their  existence ;  and  thence  without  any  certainty  or  probu- 
bifity  that  they  might  not  be  infinitely  disastrous  to  himself 
and  to  them!  The  great  principles  of  the  system  will  thus 
inevitaibly  carry  its  disciples,  if  they  follow  it  to  its  legid* 
mate  results,  to  an  open  and  total  denial  t>f  the  most  essen- 
tial of  the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  all  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  If  they  admit  iiis  pre- 
science of  future  events,  they  must  deny  his  wisdom  and 
goodness ;  if  they  give  up  his  fore-knowledge,  they  must 
likewise  deny  his  veraci^;  and  impute  to  him  infinite  reck- 
lessness in  place  of  benevolence,  and  exhibit  him  as  infinite- 
ly presumptuous,  instead  of  wise. 
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JEREMIAH  EVARTS. 


Impoetant  aids  in  theological  iaqiimes  are  often  ob«» 
tained,  by  turmng  aside  from  abstract  investigaliona  of  the 
sacred  vohitne,  to  the  exemplifications  that  occur  in  the 
providence  of  God,  of  the  great  principles  of  his  administra- 
tiooi  apd  the  practical  illustratioBs  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  religion  that  are  secQ  in  the  lives  of  his  children.  A 
field  for  such  observations,  singularly  instructive  ^nd  attract' 
ing,  is  presented  in  the  mental  endowments,  moral  chamc-* 
teristics,  and  beneficent  career  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

He  entered  on  his  existence  a  brief  period  since,  without 
any  extraordinary  superiority  of  endowments  or  advantages 
of  condition,  and  had  all  his  knowledge  to  acquire,  his  cha- 
racter to  form,  and  his  influence  to  exert,  on  the  principles 
that  are  common  to  the  race  at  large.  While,  however,  multi- 
tudes who  commenced  their  career  cotemporaneously  with 
him,  on  the  same  great  theatre,  and  under  the  action  of  essen- 
tially the  same  species  of  causes,  are  passing,  or  have  passed 
through  life,  without  making  their  advantages  the  means  of 
any  impoitant  utility  to  themselves,  or  themselves  the  instru- 
ments of  any  signal  benefit  to  others,  he  made  the  gifts  and 
opportunities  with  which  he  was  favored,  the  means  of  emi- 
nent good  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  fellow  men, 
advanced  himself  to  eminence  in  mental  cultivation,  useful 
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knowledge  and  energy  and  elevation  of  cimracter,  became 
adequate  to  the  Tarious  and  impoitaDl  exigencies  of  his 
life,  and  by  bis  wide  and  benificent  inilaence,  made  himself 
a  blessing  to  the  chtii'cb,  a  beneftctor  to  the  woiM,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  race. 

Where  then  lay  the  secret  of  his  saccess  ?«-«a  quesdon 
worthy  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  aspirant  afker'  exoeV 
lence  and  nsefolness.    What  are  the  peculiar  causes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  traced,  and  the  greit  principles  which  con*- 
ducted  him  to  its  attainment  f  Every  thing  in  his  career  is 
not  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  some  pecuBari^  in 
him,  or  ihe  sole  product  of  his  efiiMrts.    The  chief  field  of 
his  agen^,  and  thence  in  a  degree  the  extent  of  his  ufiefel* 
nesSy  w^re  not  exclusively  of  his  creation ;  the  contrivance, 
institntion,  and  support  of  the  great  Missionaiy  Enterpise, 
which  formed  the  principal  theatre  of  his  labours,  having 
been  common  to  him  with  many  others ;  and  the  agency  to 
which  he  was  called  by  it,  havhig  contributed  as  much  per- 
haps to  render  him  what  he  was,  as  he  contributed  to  give 
Id  that  enteiprise  its  chamctef  and  efficiency.    He  doubtless 
co«ld  never  have  exerted  die  influence  which  he  did,  nor 
been  what  he  became,  bad  not  the  hand  of  Providence 
placed  him  in  a  condition  making  large  demands  like  that, 
on  Us  intellect  and  heart,  and  offering  powerfiil  excitements 
to  <mltivation,  and  superior  facilities  for  usefulness.     Still 
it  is  to  him  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  grounds  cf  his  having 
become  so  eaiinently  qualified  for  that  station,  and  for  his 
having  made  so  wise  and  successful  a  use  of  the  (kvorable 
influences  which  it  brought  with  it.     These  ar^  doubtless 
to  be  seen  in  his  constitutional  peculiarities,  mental  habits, 
and  moral  principles. 

L  Of  the  former  of  these,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  felicitous  adaptation  to  each  other,  of  his  mental 
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powers  and  suscepiibilities ;  or  the  ha^py  adjuBtmeot  of  the 
energy  of  hu  affections  to  the  strength  of  his  intellectr— a 
peculiarity  of  constitution  eminently  propitious  to  a  succesfr^ 
ful  development  of  the  mind,  and  the  formation  of  a  usdDal 
character. 

.  The  diversities  in  the  original  constitutions  ,of  men  in 
this  respect,  are  perhaps,  as  numerous  and  great  as  in 
almost  any  other.  Individuals  differ  widely  not  only  in 
their  susceptibilities  of  emotion,  and  the  energy,  of  their 
affections,  but  also  in  the  proportions  which  their  powers  of 
feeling  bear  to  those  of  their  intellect.  As  a  general  fact, 
the  same  capacities  of  knowledge  in  the  female  sex  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  far  livelier  sensibility  than  in  men  ;  and  great 
differences  in  this  particular  exist  likewise  among  those  of 
the  same  sex.  Great  qnickoess  and  violence  of  pasaoii  are 
frequently,  and  perhaps  usually  the  attendants  of  a  weak 
reason  ;  while  eminent  powers  of  intellect  are  often  seen  in 
cenjuactiou  with  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 

In  many,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  dis- 
proportion  between  their  intellectual  and  senative  nature ; 
or  a  want  of  a  fit  adjustment  of  the  energy  of  their  emotions, 
to  the  nature  «f  the  perceptions  by  which  they  are  excited. 
They  exhibit  essentially  the  same  interest  in  insignificant, 
as  in  important  themes  i  and  are  raised  to  much  the  same, 
excitement  by  smtdl  as  by  great  causes.  .  Almost  any  class 
of  views  carrying  them  apparently  to  the  extent  of  their  ca- 
pacity, they  have  no .  nlore  interest  to  expend  on  the  most 
momentous  subjects,  than  they  are  accustomed  to  waste  on 
those  of  the  most  inferior  impc^tance. 

In  Mr.  EvartSy  there  was  a  propitious  adjustment  to 
each  other  of  these  branches  of  his  mental  constitution ;  his 
susceptibilities  of  emotion  toward  the  objects  of  his  know- 
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IragCy  bemg  so  nppily  ^omcidciiC  witb  his  pow^tn  of  pcf* ' 
ceptkm,  as  to  render  die  extent  and  vividness  of  his  appro* 
bensioBSy  die  measure  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  vivacitjf 
and  iaie«seness  of  tlw  afictioM  wUeh  tiley  fzdtad.^ 

This  oonstitntioiMii  peculiarity  is  obviously  one  of  the 
most  propitious  to  the  formation  of  a  wise  and  useAil  cha- 
racter. It  tends  to  secure  to  objects  an  attention  corres- 
ponding  to  their  importance ;  forms  a  permanent  and  eflt- 
cient  saftgoard  against  pracipitancy,  extravagance,  and  en- 
chusasn,  is  one  of  the  clrief  foundations  of  a  sound  judgment, 
and  contributes  an  essential  agency  to  the  establishment  of 
faed  {Mlneiples,  and  Ae  formatioo  of  ^uniform  habifs.  Its 
favourable  agency  in  him,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  wtfs 
seldom  disproportionately  influeneed  by  die  causes  thtft 
acted  on  him ;  that  the  impressions  made  by  objects  corres- 
ponded so  prevake%  with  their  nature;  and  that  his  in- 
terest In  them  rose  in  intensity,  as  his  knowledge  of  them 
sidvanced,  and  his  apprehensions  beeame  more  vivid  and 
rompwhe  nsi  ve« 

if.  A  distinguished  AdHfy  in  discerning  reladons,  and 
thence  in  tracing  eftets  to  causes,  was  another  eonsidouons 
characteristic  of  his  mentui  eonstitudoo. 

Thh,  whidi  is  preeminently  the  attribute  of  reason,  and 
Ae  Ugliest  pecaliaH^of  intelligent  natures,  is,  lilte  the 
other,  bestowed  on  difibrent  minds,  in  widely  <fifferent  me*- 
sares.  To  some  it  is  given  in  such  eminent  degrees,  as  to 
enable  them  to  glance  inmitively  through  long  trains  of 
reladens,  and  gain  results  at  once,  which,  by  most  of  even 
gifted  inteBects,  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  laborious  pro- 
cess of  attendon,  inquiry,  and  reasoning.  By  others  it  is. 
enjoyed  m  but  far  inferior  measures ;  thefar  apprehensions 

seldom  extending  beyond  the  percepdons  excited  by  extn^ 
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nal  oDjects,  the  sttgge«tioiis  of  memory,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  most  closely  cotiiie<;ted  and  obvious  relations.  They 
never  push  their  inquiries  beyond  a.ns^rrowcircle,  nor  carry 
their  reasonings  fiinfaer  than  the  simplest  steps.  No 
lightning  glances  ever  disclose  to  them  the  distant. con- 
nexions, nor  long  trains' of  ratiocination  conducjl  them  to 
the  remote  conclusions  of  abstract  knowledge. 

This  power,  however,  like  all  otherd,  is  susceptible;. of 
invigoration  by  exercise  and  culture.  The  diversities  in  its 
strength  which  are  ultimately  seen  in  different .  minds^  are 
the  result  doubtless  in  a  large  degree,  of  its  neglect, or 
cultivation,  and  the  ebergy  and  rapidity  with  which  it  acts, 
correspond  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  knowledge 
with  which  the.  imnd  is  furnished,  or  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  the  related  truths  with  which  it  is  familiajr.  The 
will  seems,  indeed,  to  be  passive  in  i^gsird  to  its  agency^ 
i^xcept  so  far  as  an  effort  of  attention  is  requisite  in  order  to 
its  acting.  One  thought  suggeists  another ;  the  perception 
of  one  truth  calls  up  a  whole  class  of  associated  relation; 
and  the  mind  is  in  that  manner  carried  .forward  from  oJli)ect 
to  olgect,  till  it  has  traversed  the  whole.x:ircle  of  comiiexioiis 
and  resemblances;  and  to  acquire  the  power  and  form  the 
babit.of  thus  maintaining  attention  to.  objects'  fixedly  and 
intently,  till  full  opportunity  is.  enjoyed  for  all  relaled 
truths  and  subjects  to  present  th/emselves,  and  the  whole 
power  of  association  to  become  exhausted,  is  one  of  the 
happiesi  attainments  in  mental  discipline.  The  secret  of 
efficient  investigation  lies  in  thus  fully  exploring  the  field* 
before  fixii^  on  ultimate  conclusions;  in  place  of  relapsing 
into  inaction,  after  gaining  a  few  glimpses  of  truth,  or 
yielding  to  specious  assumptions,  without  tracing  them  to  * 
their  le^timat^  results.    This  attribute  thus  both  presenu 
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its  attiinment.  It  is  the  source  of  all  discoveries  in  abstract 
scieoopy  and  progress  io  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  It 
forms  the  groood  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  mathemati- 
ciao,  the  poet,  the  logician,  and  the  orator,  and  gives  birth 
to  every  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and-  every  contri- 
vance of  systems  of  agency,  for  the  achievement  of  compli- 
cated results.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  likewise  of  religion, 
as  it  is  on  the  perc^tion  of  the  relations  of  subjects  to 
raJers,  of  laws  to  rights,  and  actions  to  happiness,  that  the 
ieeling  of  obligation  depends,  and  the  operations  of  con- 
science proceed. 

This  power  was  possessed  and  cultivated  in  a  superior 
degree  by  Mr.  Evarts.  His  clear  and  well  defined  percep- 
tions, eminently  tenacious  memory,  and  vigorous  capacity 
for  fixed  and  patient  attention,  happily  qualified  him  for  in* 
vesfigation  and  reasoning.  Comparison,  induction  and 
generalixaticm,  were  the  congenial  and  spontaneous  pro- 
cesses of  his  mind,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas  was. 
dience  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
Us  attention  to  objects.  It  is  in  this,  doubtless,  that  the 
ground  is  seen«of  the  facility  with  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  subjects  which  he  attempted  to  investigate ; 
the  perspicuity,  force,  methodical  arrangement,  and  logical 
acciiracy,  which  mark  his  compositions ;  the  success  with 
which  he  treated  alike  the  practical  and  abstract  questions 
which  his  station  called  him  to  consider ;  and  the  skillful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  sound  sense  and  practical 
wisdom  which  characterised  his  conversation,  writings,  and 
agency  at  large. 

in.  Another  characteristic  for  which  he  was  distinguish- 
ed, was  the  habit  of  founding  his  opinions  on  facts,  and  mak^ 
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ing.bis  decisions  the  resultstof  iBvestigtitton  :  a  laosc  essen* 
tial  element  in  impartiality  and  ladependetice  of  thought ; 
but  which  tmhappily  is  very  far  from  being  inseparably  an 
attendant  of  superior  quickness  in  the  perceptions  of  rela-^ 
tions* 

In  9ome  minds  the  power  of  association  or  lacilky  in  per** 
ceivitig  connexions  and  resemblances,  seems  lo  lead  to  er* 
roneotts  generalisations  and  the  formation  of  aurtiicial  and 
baseless  hypotheses,  and  consequently  to  obstruct  and  circtam* 
scribe^  in  place  of  facilitating  their  pi^ogress  in  knowledge. 
The  history  of  theology,  as  well  as  philosophy,  presents  a 
multitude  of  melancholy  verifications  of  \his  remark.  The 
errors  in  each,  indeed,  essentially  consist  in,  or  spring  from 
false  views  of  the  relations  of  objects,  or  the  connexions  of 
effects  with  their  causes,  and  are  founded  accordingly  ^n 
mere  assumptions  or  conjectures,  instead  of  facts.  To  the 
formation,  however,  of  habits  of  safe  and  just  thonghti  and 
correct  and  useful  reasoning,  it  is  indispensable  that  facts 
should  be  made  the  sole  guides  of  opinions,  and  knowledge 
the  foundation  of  determinations  and  judgments.  And 
obviously  in  order  to  diis,  the  mind  mnst  be  disciplined  to  a 
prompt  and  spontaneous  submission  to  evidence*  To  some, 
however,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  history,  this  is  very 
fkr  from  being  an  easy,  or  grateful  task.  To  welcome  the 
access  of  truth,  whatever  may  be  its  relations  to  their  fa- 
vorite views ;  spontaneously  to  relinquish  opinions  at  the 
call  of  demonstration ;  to  stand  uni^sisdng  and  willing  spec* 
tators  of  the  subversion  of  their  theories  when  shown  to  be 
false  and  pernicious,  and  thus  gladly  to  move  on  with  the 
.progress  of  Ught,  is,  it  would  seem,  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
distressing,  and  impossible  processes  which  they  can  be 
caUed  to  undergo^    The  dogmas  and  systems  of  thought 
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vhteh  thej  hAV6  WQck  ottt>  or  endeavoued  to  sottain,  they 
fegard  as  a  portkni  of  themtelTesy  and  noBt  latiiiiately  in- 
volving  their  being  and  character,  and  accorifiagly  adhere 
to  them  as  tenackmsly  as  to  life,  and  sacrifice,  not  nnfire- 
quently  for  their  support,  what  should  be  infinitely  dearer, 
their  reputation  for  candor,  integrity  and  dificemmem.    It 
would  be  incompatible,  in  their  judgment,  with  dignity,  to 
become  pupils  to  experience,  or  receive  instruction  fitim 
their  feUow'tnen.    It  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  not  infallible,  to  recall  or  modify  any  of  their  doctrines ; 
and  detract  frem  their  reputation  to  grow  any  wiser.     Their 
schemes,  therefore,  because  they  arc  theirs,  are  to  be  ad- 
hered to  at  all  events,  however  fiJee,  ridiculous,  or  hurtfiil 
they  may  be,  or  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to  tnilh 
and  the  interests  of  their  foUow-men.    The  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  thus  making  it  a  matter  of  honor,  incorrigi* 
bly  to  grope  in  darkness  anudst  the  blase  of  noon-day,  is 
the  deepest  disgrace  to  which  minds  of  any  pretensions  to 
superiority  can  degrade  themselves,  and  constitute  a  total 
disqualification  for  stations  of  inluence.     They  preceed  on 
the  assumption,  that  they  have  ka  fact  explored  the  whole 
field  of  truth,  discovered  all  its  possible  relations,  and  ad* 
vanoed  to  the  uldmate  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  that 
accordingly  all  diftring  or  additionaT  light  is  to  be  re* 
jected,  as  false  and  deceptive.    Those,  however,  who  con- 
sider the  brief  period  of  our  being  here,  the  fact  that  we  so 
frequently  eir  in  our  apprehensions  even  of  those  lopics 
with  which  our  familiarity  ought  to  render  us  the  best  ac- 
quainted, smd  that  we  are  incessantly  and  almost  necessarily 
advancing  our  discoveries,  and  enlarging  our  knoiHedge  on 
«very  subject  that  falls  under  our  habitual  notice,  will  feel 
bot  little  inclined  to  adopt  such  assumptions.    In  die  infi- 
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nite  periods  of  existence^  experienceand  obBervation  through 
which  we  are  hereafter  to  pass,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  perpetual  and  immense  accessions  are  not  to  be  made 
to  our  knowledge ;  and  that  even  of  those  subjects  of  which 
we  have  already  attained  thelnost  adequate  views^  our  ap- 
prehensions are  not  to  be  still  further  enlarged  and  ad- 
vanced in  intensity.     It  is  clearly  the  part,  therefore,  of  wis- 
dom,  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  learners  in  regard  to 
every  subject,  gladly  to  welcome  every  ne.w  accession  of 
light,  and  spontaneously  and  conscientiously  to  submit  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  evidence.     It  is  one  of  the  nio$t 
peculiar  and  noblest  characteristics  of  an  enlarge  and  up- 
right mind,  to  subject  itself  to  the  habit  of  thus  instinctively 
yielding  to  the  sway  of  truth,  to  constitute  by  its  modes  of 
reasoning  and  judging,  a  moral  incapability  of  resisting  the 
light  of  demonstration,  to  keep  its  conclusions  and  gene- 
ralizations subject  to  the  control  of  evidence,  and  instantly 
to  yield  them  up  without  reluctance  or  regret,  when  the 
foundations  on  which  they  were  erected  are  shown  to  be 
inadequate  or  unsubstantial.     He  who  has  thus  gained  a 
mastery  over  his  spirit,  taught  his  powers  their  proper  of- 
fice, and  accustomed  them  to  fulfil  their  duty,  has  secured 
a  certainty  of  a  rapid  progress  in  wisdom.     The  worst  ob- 
stacles to  his  advancement  are  broken  down  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  strongest  safe-guards  reared  on  the  other, 
against  his  being  betrayed  into  the>ejection  of  truths  which 
have  already  gained  his  assent.     He  has  placed  himself  in 
a  position  in  which  the  universe  at  large  becomes  his  teacher, 
and  all  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  influ- 
ences that  act  on  him,  are  rendered  channels  to  him  of  fresh 
information. 

This  was  pre-eminently  the  character  of  Mr.  Evarts.    Re- 
garding himself  as  destined  to  an  interminable  career  of  ex- 
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istence,  activity  and  improvement,  he  assumed  the  station  of 
a  learner,  opened  his  mind  nigenuoosly  to  the  access  of 
truth,  maintained  a  ceaseless  search  after  knowledge,  and 
accufitomed  hiHiself  to  a  prompt  and  consciendous  submis- 
sioo  to  the  sway  of  evidence  ;  the  only  position  obviously 
which  it  becomes  creatures  to  take — ^the  attitude  of  humility, 
candor,  integrity,  and  wisdom,  and  the  noblest  spectacle  of 
greatness  which  men  are  capable  of  exhibiting  to  each  other. 
He  was  accordingly  eminendy  accustomed  to  be  guided  in 
his  judgments  by  the  light  of  facts,  to  erect  fab  reasoning 
on  the  ground  of  evidence,  and  to  limit  his  conclusions  by 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge.     He  had  no  favorite  theories 
which  he  made  it  his  business  at  all  events  to  maintain  and 
propagate ;  no  ends  which  required  Sot  their  attainment 
the  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  aid  of  dishonorable  arts ;  none 
q(  that  weak  and  ridiculous  self-conceit,  wUch  acts  on 
the   assun^tion   that  it  has  monopolized  the  wisdom   of 
the  age,  and  makes  the  relations  of  ofHnions  to  itself,  the 
sole  measure  of  their  truth  and  importance,,  and  claims  and 
expects  implicit   ai|d  muversal  subdussion  to   its.  dicta- 
tion.    It  is   accordingly  in  his  distinguished:  ei^emption 
firom  these  blemi^es,  and  his  ardalt  loTe  of  troth,  that 
one  of  the  principal  elements  is  seen  of  the  ^Gg^ty  of  liis 
character,  and  chief  grounds  of  his  superiority  ia  know- 
ledge  and  usefulness.      This    characteristic  vf^$  indeed 
wholly  indispensable  in  a  station  like  that  which  he  occu- 
pied  in  the   direction  of  novel  and  extraordinary  enter- 
prises, in  respect  to  which  almost  every  thing  was  to  be 
learned ;  the  wisdom  of  measures  at  first  in  some  degree  con- 
jectural, was  to  be  tested  by  experience  ;  new  facts  at  every 
step  to  be  brought  to  his  knowledge,  and  fresli^light  cast  on 
die  principles  and  methods  on  which  such  undertakings 
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may  be  most  tuecessfuUy  eonducted.  Eltitrusted  98  he  wai 
in  a  distinguished  sense,  with  the  guidance  of  these  vast 
enterprises,  his  agency  conld  hare  been  productive  of  no* 
thing  but  infinite  mischief,  had  be  been  one  of  those  vein, 
opinionated,  obstinate,  unteachable  beings,  who  maico  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  honour  not  to  be  instructed  by 
experience,  and  who  attempt  to  bend  the  laws  and  natures 
of  the  universe  to  their  schemes  of  agency,  in  place  of  con- 
forming their  systems  to  those  natures  and  laws.  It  is  one 
of  die  noblest  traits  of  msdom,  that  it  fits  and  excites  its 
possessor  to  grow  wiser. 

IV.  His  conceptions  of  the  great  characteristics  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  principles  on  which  nsefiil  influences 
are  to  be  exerted  over  men,  were  eminently  just. 

Accurate  and  enlarged  view*  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  be  affected  by  tKe 
various  species  of  influence  that  act  on  him,  are  essential  to 
success  in  efforts  at  exerting  any  important  sway  over  his 
purposes  and  conduct.  Errors  h^re,  and  they  are  extremely 
common,  are  not  only  adapted  to  prevent  success,  but  will 
almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pfove  productive  of  great  and 
irremediable  evih.  Men  are  not  to  be  enticed  into  religion 
by  flattery,  nor  awed  into  it  by  dictation ;  nor  are  they  to 
be  reformed  by  humouring  their  passions,  aggravating 
their  prejudices,  or  provoking  their  resentments.  The 
communication  to  them  of  new  views,  is  the  only  method 
by  which  any  great  and  lasting  change  can  be  wrought 
in  their  principles  and  conduct ;  and  truth, — the  manifesta- 
tion to  them  of  their  relations  to  God  and  each  other,  and 
enforcement  on  their  moral  senubilities,  of  the  infinite  per* 
suasions  of  the  gospel,  the  only  'mstroment  by  which  they 
can  be  prompted  to  holiness. 
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Accurate  views  of  the  natare  of  men.  and  an  inttmaW  ao- 
quaintwce  with  them  as  they  exist  in  society,  were  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  a  station  like  that  which  Mr.  £varts 
was  called  to  fill,  which  led  him  to  an  extensive  interconrib 
with  those  of  every  <£versity  of  sentiment  and  (character, 
and  made  it  a  principal  object  of  his  agency,  to  unite  them 
in  methodical  and  permanent  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of 
good.     Any  radical  misapprehension  of  the  principles  on 
which  such  undertakings  should  be  conducted,  would  inevi- 
tably have  involved  him  in  deAat.     To  have  approached 
those  whom  he  addressed  for  example,  with  the  mere  claims 
of  audiority,  to  have  relied  on  appeals  to  their  selfishness, 
or  ofiisred  ridicule  apd  reproach  to  those  who  resisted  his 
4oficitationS|  would  have  been  merely  to  have  excited  thdr 
indignation  and  provoked  their  contempt.'   To  mis)udg- 
ment  like  this,  however,  he  was  eminently  superior.^  He 
address^  his  fellow  men  as  rational  beings,  who  are  to  be 
auide  efficient  helpers  in  the  great  work  of  benevolence 
only,  by  becoming  partakers  of  the  same  great  views  of  the 
nature  and  obligations  of  religion,  as  he  himself  entertained, 
and  thence  of  the  same  affecdonsas  wdre  the  foundation  of 
his  own  devotedness  to  that  cause.    He  made  persuasion 
accordingly,  mild,  dignified,  and  earnest,  the  sole  means 
of  his  inflaence  over  them,  and  the  great  truths  of  religion 
the  sole  instrument  of  that  persuasion;  and  his  success 
in  exciting  their  respcfct  and  interest,   convincing  their 
judgments,  and  engaging  their  coK>peration,  corresponded 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  measures. 

.  V.  His  views  of  the  possibilities  of  usefuhiess  to  men 
were  large  and  enlightened. 

It  were  indeed,  apart  from  experience^  a  matter  of  just 

expectation^  from  their  intellectual  and  moni  nature,  that 
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.  vise  and  skilfiil  efforts  to  ei^ghten  and  reform  them  must 
meei  with  success.  They  are  indisputably  capable  of  being 
instructed  in  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  susceptible  of 
inHnence  from  its  moral  considerations.  Their  sennbiUties 
are  precisely  those  which  the  truths  of  the  gospel  ate 
adapted  to  excite,  and  consequently  when  brought  to  act 
on  them  in  their  full  force,  they  must  naturally  produce  ft 
and  powerful  effects. 

These  conclusions,  however,  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
moral  means  of  the  gospel  to  the  natures  of  men,  are  amply 
confirmed  by  experience.  All  wisely  directed  efforts  to  bring 
its  influence  to  bear  on  their  sensibilities,  have  prdvtfd  more 
or  less  successful,  and  dieir  success  has  probably,  geheraHy 
been  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  freedom  from  error  with 
which  (hey  have  been  conducted.  Whenever  they  have  failed, 
it  has  not  been  from  any  defect  in  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
or  want,  of  adaptation  to  such  an  instrumentality,  but  fifom 
some  mi^odgment  in  the  method  chosen  of  exhibiting  then, 
or  their  intermixture  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  error. 
When  carried  home  to  the  intellect,  conscience  and  heart, 
in  their  purity  and  power,  they  have  ever  proved  mighty  to 
the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin,  and  (Omidg 
men  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  This  great  fact 
of  experience,  and  law  of  the  divine  administration,  con- 
joined  with  the  express  promises  of  the  efficacious  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  instrumentality  of  his  word» 
forms  a  fit  ground  for  the  confident  expectation  of  ^at 
success  in  all  legitimate  endeavors  to  conduct  men  to 
kne^ledge  and  obedience.  It  is  the  dictate  of  sound  sense 
and  enlightened  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  part  of  obedient 
faith,  to  anticipate  a  distinguished  blessing  of  heaven  on 
wise  and  strenuous  iefforts  to  carry  an  efficacious  influence 
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10  Ihetr  ikevts  llirottf^  tint  means.  The  cause  is  a4aplffd 
ta  tbe  effect,  was  devised  and  appointed  by  God  for  that 
instramentality ;  the  great  work  of  applyingit  is  enjoined  on 
OS  as  a  high  doty ;  and  the  efficacioos  agency  of  the  Spirit 
is  promised  to  secure  its  saccess.  To  donbt  of  his  coH>pe»  • 
ration,  tberelbre,  and  of  that  snccess  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
dAty,  were  alike  to  distmst>  liis  veracity  and  question 
his  wisdom*  No  limits  indeed,  pan- be  discerned  by  ns  to 
the  possifailides  of  nsefiilness  through  this  instilimeotaSty. 
There  are  instractions  in  the  goqpusl  adapted  to  every  ezt- 
gency  for  which  diey  can  be  required,  trudis  suited  to 
impress  every  sensibility  of  our  nature,  considerations  fitted 
lo  comiteiaci  and  disarm  evdiry  temptation  that  ever  assails 
the  hnman  breast,  and  motives  that -are  adequate  to  awaken 
conscience  and  prompt  obedient  afieetions,  at  every  step  of 
e«r  progress  titrough  life ;  and  oiur  difficulty  lies  only  in 
Ascovcring  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  fts  accustomed 
modes  of  action,  what  those  motives  and  methods  of  apply* 
iag  them  aieu  Confidence  however  in  tbe  possibility  and 
Bkelifaood  of  success  in  these  Jabonrs,  is  ^viously  essential 
to  dieexislence  of  efficient  inducements  to  itedertake.tbem* 
With  what  qiirit  or  perseverance  cotild  they  enter  on  such 
enterprises,  who  had  no  conviction  of  the  adfi9>tedness  of  the 
■Beans  and  agenq^. which  they  were  to  employ  to  give  fanth 
to  such  resaks,  and  no  reliance  on  the  divine  power  and 
parpose  to  give  efficacy  to  their  efforts ;  or  who  regarded  the 
power  of  God  and  the  efficadousness  of  his  appointed 
means,  as  drenmscribed  within  narrow  and  Uncertain  IHnits? 
With  men  of  such  sentiments,  Mr.  Evarts  had  wo  sym* 
paithy.  His  views  of  tbe  possibilities  and  facilities  of  use* 
fitlnesss  were  large  and  encouraging,  as  is^  Jeen  from  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  undertakings  on  whidb  lie  eatened 
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for  that  purpose ;  *and  the  strenimns  and  petsererittgeffbrts 
with  which  he  sought  their  achievement.  He  proceeded  m 
his  plans  and  exertions,  on  the  conviction  that  there  are 
remedies  for  all  the  evils  that  exist ;  and  that  it  is  the  bosi** 
*  ness  of  the.  philanthropist  and  christian,  in  reliance  on  Gc»df' 
to  seek  and  apply  them,  in  the  expectation  of  success.         i 

VI.  His  vie^»  were  equally  just  of  our  obligations  U^ 
labour  for  the  welfare  and»saIvation  of  our  fellow  men. 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  regard  every  sacrifice  and 
exertion  for  that  end,  especially  such  as  involve  a  deviation 
from  the  usual  habits  of  society,  as  ILttk  less  than  a. gratui- 
tous and  supererogatory  effort  of  benevolence*.  They  ac» 
cordingly  seid6m»  venture  on  labours  of  that  nature,  except 
under  the  impulse  of  great  occasions,  and  with  extreme  caiin 
tion  and  reiuclance;  and  never  dream  of  making  the  diffo** 
sion  of  good  a  business  of  life,  or  regar djng  it  as  a  duty,  in^ 
posed  by  the  high  sanctions  of  reason,  humanity  and  reve»* 
lation. 

Those,  however,  who  look  at  the  great  fact  that  it  is  the 
decree  of  God,  t^t  the  appointed  remedies  of  the  <Mn!  add 
misery  which  fill  our  world,  are  to  be  applied  by  hwrnan 
jnstrumentality,  and  that  he  has  provided  and  placed., an 
infinite  store  of  those  remedies  within  our  reach,  and  en** 
joined  us  to  employ  ourselves  in  their  appycation,  will  form 
k  very  different  estimate  of  .oitr  obligations  respecting  this 
subject.  What,  if  all'these  considerations  ^o  not,  can  ever 
eonstitnte  itour  imperious  duty  to  labour  in  this  great  work  f 
What,  if  all  thii  dees  not,  can  ever  render  us  responsible  for 
the  ruin  of  those  who  may  perish  in  consequeaoe  of' bur 
neglect  f  The  Most  Highi  in  making  these  provisions  ferte- 
moving  and  remedying  the  sin  and  suffering  which  ravajge 
the  world,  in  appointing  us  his  instruments  in  applyk^ 


theniy  in  commuidulg  us  to  devote  ouneWes  to  the  work, 
aad  in  crowniog  all  oar  obedient  exertions  lo  falfil  it  with 
soccess,  has,  in  an  important  seaaej  oanstituted  us  stewards, 
of  all  the  high  interests  with  which  cHir  agency  is  d^is  con* 
neeted,  and  made  u;  amenable  for  all  the  ill  conseqnences  of 
oor  negligence.  He  has  deposited  with  us,  as  it  were,  the 
des^Mes  tbemaelves  of  oar  fellow  men,  in  thus  making  itpot^ 
aible  to  us  lo  convey  to  them  the  knowledge  and  exert  ob 
tliem  the  induence,  which  by  the  established  laws  of  ^is  ad^ 
mtnistratioB,  will  prove  the  instruoient  in  a  multitude  of  inr 
stiAnces  of  their  present  and  everlating  well-being;  and  he' 
will,  indubitably,  thesefore,  exact  of  us,  a  rigid  fefponstbiiity 
for  our  agency.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  no  obligations 
are  imposed  on  us,  by  this  afiecdng  appointment  of  his  wis- 
dom ;  and  that  no  account  wiil  be  required  of  the  maaner  m 
which  we  Mfil  or  neglect  this  high  trust.    . 

Had  no  specific  direction  been  given  to  that  efiect,  it 
were  obviously  *the  part  of  wise  and  benevolent  beings 
spontaneously  to  avail  themselves^of  such  a  proffered  instru* 
mentality,  and  gladly  to  carry  their  efforts  in  it  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  powers.  Actuated  by  snch  a  spirit,  the 
pron^itings  of  aothorify,  it  might  be  expected,  could  hardly 
be  necessary  to  -excite  them  to  it.  God  has,  however,  by 
the  injunctions  of  his  word,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  of 
fab  providence,  made  it  an  essential  business  of  our  lives  to 
labour  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  our  fellow  men. 

Such  were,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  views  with  which 
this  subject  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Evarts.  He  felt  tiiat  a 
wide  and  mometitoius  influence  over  his  fellow  men  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  by  the  appointment  of  Providence ;  a  possi* 
bility,  vast-  and  almost  illimitable,  of  contributing  to  tfarir 
present  an^  everlasting  well-being;   that  he  was  entrusted. 
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in  a  aeaiti  whii  dieir  character,  their  hvipfiam,  and  .tbeir 
destiny ;  and  he  acknowledged  and  responded  to  the  eaU 
of  dnty,  yielded  to  it  the  interest  of  his  heart,  and  made  its 
fttlfilmept  the  great  buwess  of  his  life.  Instead  of  imagin- 
ing diat  a  £tw  occasional  exertions  carried  him  to  the  liinils 
of  bis  obligations,  sc^d  absolved  him  from  all  necessity  lbr< 
farther  efibrts,  be  rather  made  the  wants  and  necessitaes  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  the  possibilities  of  his  remedying  theoli, 
the  me|isare  of  his  wishes  and  aims ;  and  had  he  lived,  would 
have  continued  to  feel. the  piiessnre  of  req[ioiisibi]ity,andtiie 
excitement  of  benevolent  knotivies,  as  long  as  any  of  the 
miserable  j^mained  to  be  relieved,  or  any  of  the  guilty  con'* 
tinned  to  need  salvation.  .       *    « - 

YIL  His  views  of  divine  things  and  sense  of  his  relatione 
to  Ghod,  were  such  as  to  secure  to  them  a  predominating- 
iilfluence  over  him,  and  impart  to  his  religious  auctions  an 
unusual  degree  of  energy  and  unifonmty. 

The  nature  and  vigour  of  the  affections*  which  are  dier«^ 
ished  toward  G^d,  are  obviously  very  intimately  dependent 
on  the  apprehensions  that  are  entertained  of  hifr  character  and 
government,  and  our  relations  to  him*  They  must  maai^ 
festly,  aa  far  as  they  extend,  be  essentially  just,  in  order 
that  he^ay  in  reality  be  the  object  of  regard;  and  the  ar* 
dour  of  the  affection  which  they  excite,  roust  correspond  ed* 
sentially  to  their  iext/eaat  and  ckamess.  The  farther  they  are 
enlarged  and  the  higher  they  are  raised  in  vividness  aiyl 
energy,  the  deeper  and  more  efficacious  are  the  impressions 
which  they  occasion.  Views  of  divine  things  that  are  feeble, 
indistini^  and  extended  only  to  a  few  Oiiths,  prodnee  bat 
slight  emotion,  and  are  inadequate  to  widutand  the  stronger 
influences  of  the  exciting  objects  of  sense,  which  it  is  thdr 
chief  office  to  coontemct.^    It  is  by  the  communication  of 
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j«tt  apprehensioiis  of  the  great  truths  rela^uig  to  (Sod,  his 
govcmineBt  and  oan^hresy  with  such  vividness  and  energy, 
as  to  overbear  and  annihilate,  as  it  were,  all  other  infloeoces, 
and  make  a  permanent  and  resisdess  impression  on, the 
moiral  sensibilities,*  that  the  great  change  in  regeneration  b 
wronght.     And  the  nature,  extent,  and  intenseness  of  the 
views  imparted  at  that  eritis  by  the  Afanigh^  Spirit,  deter- 
ntine  essentially  the  dtstinctness  of  that  change,  and  are  the 
measure  of  the  ardor  of  the  near  aflfections  which  tiiey  ezdie. 
The  edfect  of  these  new  and  overpowering  conceptions  b, 
to  change  the  whole  current  of  ithe  mind's  associations. 
The  highest  place  in  its  regard  being  ^ven  to  God,  and  an 
intimate  sense  of  his  presence  infixed  in  it,  self  and  all  other 
objects  sink  down  into  their  proper  subordmation,  come 
habitually  to  be  viewed  chiefly  in  their  relations  to  him,  and 
thence    become  the   means  perpetually  of  recalfing  the 
tbott^its  to  him,  by  the  mamfestations  which  they  [Nresent 
i^  hb  power;  wisdom  and  lienevolence*     The  habit  of  thus 
contemplating  objects  and  events  in  their  relations  to  God, 
and  being  transported  by  tiiem  to  him,  b  one  of  the  most 
peenliar  characteristics  of  the  renewed  mind,  and  die  qnick- 
nem,  vigour  and  unifiirmi^  of  tiiese  associations,  are  in  a 
large  degree,  a  measure  of  its  piety.    As  the  ardour  of 
the  aftctions  corresponds  to  tiie  accuracy  and  extent  of 
the  views  of  divine' things,  by  wliich  they  tre  excited,  so 
the  fiwquency  of  their  recurrence,  and  the  length  of  their 
eontinnance,  depends  much  on  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  the 
associating  power,  by  which  they  are  suggested  to  the  notice 
from  their  connexions  with  the  current  objects  and  events  of 
life.     But  tittle  progress  can  be  made  in  reli^D,  except 
where  tbb  susceptibility  is  raised  to  vigour  and  habitiuil  acti- 
vity. WhcveGodisl^tseldomdieobjectof  tfaottghttbrough 
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th(e  day  or  week,. and  bis  worics  and  providence  contemplm^ 
ted  in  their  relations  to  him,  there  obviously  at  best  can  be 
but  little  piety.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  wicked^ 
that  Ood  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  his  children,  that  be  is  habit- 
ually present  to  them,  and  seen  and  recognised  in  all  his 
works.  The  most  indissoluble  of  the  ^tonnexions  that  snb^ 
sist  between  any  of  their  views,  are  those  which  unite  their 
perceptions  of  the  objects  and  events  around  them  with  hin^ 
and  the  quickest  and  most  resistless  of  their  associations, 
those  by  which  they  are  incessantly  transported  from  earth 
to  heaven. 

-The  alacrity  and  vigour  of  this  associating  power,  is 
doubtless  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  cultivation.     Like 
all  other  mental  susceptibilities,  it  is  greatly  cherished  and 
strengthisned  by  habit,  and  often  instantaneously  receives  a 
powerful  excitement  and  confirmation  from  those  events  of 
providence^  which  revive  a  sense  of  dependence  on  6od> 
and  evince  the  uncertainty  and  insufficiency  of  all  enjoy- 
ments but  those  of  religion.     The  task,  however,  of  liiaiii- 
taining  it  in  its  freshness  and  superiority,  and  overpowering 
through  its  instrumentality  those  associations  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  antecedently  to  regeneration,  is  one 
oi  the  most  difficult  which  the  recently  renewed,  are  calkd 
to  perform.     Severe  struggles  are  often  required  to  recall 
those  apprehensions  of  divine  things,  which  disarm  tempta* 
tion,  and  to  fasten  the  eye  on  them  in  such  fixedness,,  as  lo 
call  up  the  obedient  afiections  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  excite,  and  with  sufficient  energy  to  counteract  the  iaflu* 
ence  of  opposing  objects.     To.  those  however  who  have 
been  longer  addicted  to  this  warfare,  and  whose  views  have 
been  enlarged,  and  associaJdons  fixed^  it  is  comparatively  a 
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work  of  eiiSe*  The  heart  leftms  to  ascend  spontalieoasly 
as  it  were,  to  heaven  as  its  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  that 
worl^  with  vvkich  it  has  become  familiar,  insdnotively 
pfCfsent  themselves,  at  the  recurretice  of  the  oljects  widi 
mtnch  they  lire  associated.  *    • 

The  cultivation  of  this  susceptibility  is  one  of  the  higln 

Ml  duties  of  life  ;  and  their  subservience  to  it«  one  of  Ae 

most  important  advantages  derived  from  conversation  €m 

religious  topics,  meditdtion,  study,  and  the  acts  themselves 

of  devotion  ;  i(nd  it  may  doubtless  be  carried  to' a  far  great* 

er  degree,  than  is*  ususJ  even  with  those  who  Unt  most  cffis- 

tingnished  for  piety*     Those  who  have  carefidly  nodeed  the 

c^haracters  whi^h  are  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  of  holy 

men  of  old,  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that  as  ftitimale 

association  iftsW  their  pursuits,  enjo^ents,  BuflMng»  and 

hopes  with  €rod,  was  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  traits. 

Such  was  eminently  a   cbsiracteristic   likewise   of  Mr. 
Erarts.     Etis  views  of  divine  things  and  *  sense  of  his  re^ 
kitions  to  God,  wereso  just,  enlarged -and  vivid,  astoren-* 
der  his  associations  with  them  quicker  and  stronger  than 
with  any  other  objects;  and  to* give  them  consequently,  a' 
distinguished  predominance  over  him.     He  was  accustomed 
accordingly  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  an  habitual  recogni* 
tion  of  the  haAd  of  G#d  hi  all  the  events  of  providence  aA 
Acting  his  condition  andkappiness,  to  prayerAiIness,  thank* 
Mness  for  blessings,  submission  andei^  trials,  patience  in 
safftring,  reliance  on  €rod  for  gutdance  md  soccesa  in  ali- 
bis efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  hnmani^  ami  rdigion, 
selApossession  in  prosperity,  and  humbteness  amid  the  de«^ 
monstrations  of  his  great  and  acknowledged  usefidnessr 

VII.  These  predominating  characteristics  of  hu  intellect 

aad  hearty  formed  a  natural  groimd  for  the  distihgtiniMd 

14 
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exMiptioii  fiom  selfishness  and  •  sinister   coQfiideTatibii#y 
which  marked  bis  officisd  career. 

Te  one  over  whom  the  gpreat  realities  of  r«^gion  had  not 
aiequired  a  thorough  supremajcy,  and  habitually  adjusted 
iii^princlplesy  passions,  and  habits,  to  bis  relations  and  ob- 
ligations to  God,  a  station  like  that  to  which  he  was  catted, 
would  naturally  offer  many  and  powerful  temptations  to 
yield  to  -selfish  affections,  and  allow  them  to  tinge  his  whote 
character.  There  are  few  who  are  so  entirely  inaccessible  to. 
the  suggestions  of  vanity,  or  deaf  to  the  whispars  of  aiqbi* 
tion,  as  never  to  be  betrayed  by  the  consciousness  of  influ- 
ence and  respect,  into  a  false  confidence  in-  themselves,  or 
an  imwise  and  unautborited  assumption  ov^r  others.  In 
the  vaiil  qiyl  arrogant  especially,  such  a  perfection  of  sdf- 
government  is  never  seen.  Instinct  with  those  odious 
affections,  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pollute  and  degrade 
widi  their  egotism,  every  enterprise  even  on  which  4hey 
enter  simply  as  agents  or  executors  of  the  will  of  others* 
They  are  accustomed  to  invest  themselves  ^personally  with 
the  rights  which  they  are  simply  employed  to  represent,  to 
transmute  the  public  ol^ets  they  are  appointed  to  /snstldii 
into  mere  private  interests,  and  to  appropriate  to  th^selvie$. 
the  credit  of  all  the  utility  and  applause  which  those  otyeda, 
may  happen  to  occasion.  They  wkm-  act  witk-  them  accord^ 
iQglyf  sink  down  in  their  eye,  into  the  *  rank  of  mere  re* 
tainers  and  vassals ;  and  they  who  venture  to  dissent  from 
their  judgment,  or  disapprove  of  any  of  their  Teeommendar' 
tioos  <Nr  ckttfis,  are  at  once  regarded  as  personally  boslilei 
and  deoMDced  as  incorrigible  eoemies  likewise  of  re*- 
ligioa.  Such  bMgs,  however,  are  obviously  as  weak  as 
they  are  vain,  and  seldom  fiul,  in  the  end,  to  show  tkem- 
saWtts-to  be  as  unprincipled  as  they  are  selfish.    Their  «al 
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has  its  whole  ori^n  in  that  aliectioii ;  and  the  etp^ettid 
sabsenrience  of  their  labours  lb  their  own  aggrandiseinent, 
is  the  measnre  both  of  their  energy  and  daration.     They 
cootitttte  to  bnstle  and  clamoqr  \idth  the  utmost  diligence 
as  Jong  as  they  succeed  in  attracting  public  notice^  and  sua*- 
tain  the  cre£t  of  disinterestedness  and  liberality ;  but  whea 
Ae  pnbfic  eye  begins  to  penettate  the  disguises  thrown  over, 
dieir  character^  and  the  din  of  applause  dies  away,  their 
ardour  subsides ;  and  like  mountebanks  who  find  it  neees- 
aaiy  to  move  perpetually  from*plac6  to  place  to  find  new 
subjects  for  their  jugglery,  they  turn  immediately  to  othtffc* 
fidds  for  the  gratification  ot  their  selfishness.     Of  all  the 
odious  modifications  of  character  that  are  seen  in  society, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  disgusting,  and  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
mA  any  agency  in  the  conduct  of  benevolent  institutions. 

To  weaknesses  and  follies  like  these,  Mr^  Evarts  was 
wholly  superior*  His  elevation  to  a  statifn  of  influence 
and  usefulness  did  not  jostle  him  firom  his  proper  atuttrM, 
neither  changed  his  sentiments  respecting  himself,  nor. 
altered  his  vie^s  of  his  relations  to  God.  Its  onlv  effect 
was  to  give  a  greater  intensity  to  his  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility, and  a  stronger  impulse  to  every  inducement  to  c!r- 
cmnspection  and  wisdom  in  his  conduct.  He  accordingly 
exhibited  in  all  his  agency,  a  disinterestedness,  and  main- 
tained a  ifignity  emSnently  becoming  his*  Nation  as  a 
steward  intrusted  by  God  with  the  supervision  and  sn{5- 
port  of  enterprises  most  intimately  involving  the  interests- of 
the  divine  kingdom,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  advance- 
ment with  an  exemption  firom  personal  considerations,  and 
a  regard  to  God,  much  like  that  with  which  he  engaged  in 
acts  of  public  worship,  or  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  closet. 
He  maintained  an  appropriate  attitude  likewise  toward  Ms 
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fellow  men  in  his  official  intercourse  with  them;  employuig 
only  the  great  persuasions  of  humanity  and  religion  to  in* 
terest  them  in  the  objects  for  which  he -sought  their  support; 
not  the  relations  which  those  objects  happened  to  sustain 
to.  himself ;  and  treating  their  benefactions  as  testimonies  of 
their  interest  in  those  objects,  and  as  gifts  to'  Gpd ;  not 
as  tokens  of  hprnagie  to  his  superiority,  or  tributes  exacted 
by  his  rights*  And  to  ins  solicitations  of  aid  from  others, 
he  added  the  sanction  of  his  own  example.;  asking  no 
efforts  from  them  which  he  .had  not  himself  already  made, 
and  proposing  no  sacrifices  ^o  which  he  was  not  himself 
accustomed  to  submit*  He  thus  diffused  over  his  laboui^ 
at  large,  the  loveliness,  dignity,  and  energy  of  an  upright 
and  ardent  benevolence,  and  made  his  whole  agency  an 
act, 'as  it  were^  of  religion,-^a  sublime  example  of  dtsin<- 
terestedness,  zeal,  and  -piety,  which  it  were  we^l,  not  only 
for  boastful  vimity  to  kneel  down  and  study,  afid  ambitious 
selfishness  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  and  imitate,  but 
that  is  worthy  to  attract  the  regard,  and  command  the  ad;- 
miration,  of  all  who  aim  at  usefuluess,  and  aspire  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  pubjic  stations  with  blamelessness,  dig<- 
nity,  and  effect, 

IX.  He  was  distinguished  by  an  equal  exemption  from 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism  and  partisanship*  He  made  it  his 
own  and  the  object  of  the  institution  with  which  he  was 
connected,  solely  to  disseminate  the  blessings  of  knowledge, 
civilization  and  religion,  not  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Congregationalism,  Presbyterianism,  or  any  other  denomi- 
national peculiarity;  and  drew  the  inducements  on  which  he 
relied  to  engage  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  others, 
from  the  great  considerations  of  humanity  and  religion — 'the 
only  ground  obviously  on  which  such  undertakings  should 
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be  placed,  and  the  only  motives  for  their  support,  that  can 
have  any  efficient  and  lasting  influence.  He  was,  doubt- 
less, more  strongly  attached  to  that  branch  of  the  church 
with  which  he  was  connected  than  to  any  other,  \\ut  .gave,  it 
only  that  subordinate  place  in  his  regard,  .to  which  it  was 

entitled.     The  consideration  .whether  tlie  labors  of  a  mis- 

> 

^onaxy  institution  will  make  men  Congregationalists,  Epis- 
copalians, or  Presbyterians,,  is  of  very  slight  moment  com- 
pared with  the  question  whether  they  w,^ll  contribute  to  en- 
L'gfaten  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel^  and  conduct 

them  to  salvation. 

.      'i 

X.  These  views,  sentiments  and  habits,  which  formed  the 
great  essentials  of  his  character,  were  conjoined  with  em- 
inently just  apprehensions  of  the  dependence  of  all  hpman 
instrumentality,  on  the  divine  co-operation  for  success ;  ap- 
prehensions which,  while  they  present  the  highest-*  encou- 
ragements  to  efforts,  lead  also  to  a  sup;reme  reliance  on  God. 
Lf^timate  and  enlightened  views  of  our  dependence  on 
him,  recognke  the  fact,  that  the  effects  which  are  to  be  ac- 
complished by  our  agency ,  are^to  be  obtained  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  means  which  he  has  provided,  and 
required  us  to  employ  for  their  production,  as  well  as 
the  (act  of  his  supreme  dominion  over  all  his  works,  and 
.abili^  to  accomplish  all  his  will.  They  accordingly,  in 
place  of  damping  hope,  or  paralyzing  exertion,  are  adapted 
in  the  highest  degree  to.  excite  to  efforts.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing ns  to  rely  solely  on  our  own  weakness  and  incompe- 
tency, they  present  th^  arm  of  Omnipotence  for  our  support, 
and  confirm  and  justify  our  expectations,  by  the  sanction 
and  aid  of  infinite  wisdom.  They  make,  in  short,  the  at- 
tributes of  God  the  basis  of  our  confidence,  and  thus  fur- 
nish  the  highest  inducements  to  exertion,  and  the'  strongest 
assurances  of  success. 
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The  influence  of  these  views  was  happily  exempKfied  in 
Mr.  Evarts,  who  was  alike  distingoii^hed  for  an  habitual  re- 
cognition of  his  dependence  on  God,  for  reliance  on  him, 
kad  for  the  .cheerfulness,  energy  and  extent  of  his  labors  hi 
bis  cause.  He  was  equally  removed  on  the  one  band,  from 
the  error  of  those  who  regard  God  as  having  abandoned  his 
empire  to  the  sway  ofhis  subjects,  or  left  events  to  depend 
on  uncontrolled  causes ;  and  from  tbe  folly  of  those  on  the 
other,  who  doubt  the  dependence  on  him  ofhis  works,  and 
the  possibility  of  bis.  controlling  the  conduct  of  his  crea- 
tures. Regarding  God  as  omnipotent  apd  supreme  in  bis 
sway  over  all  bis  works,  and  human  instrumentality,  ex- 
erted in  diligence,  prayerfulness,  and  trust,  as  bis  appointed 
channel  of  communicating  blessings  to  men,  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  the  labors  of  his  station  with  pre-eminent  alacrity, 
cheerfulness  and  confidence  of  success,  and  in  place  6f 
'  despair  or  embarrassment,  derived  his  highest  encourage- 
ment from  the  nature  of  his  dependence  on  God. 
*  Such  were  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  which  were  the  grounds  of  the  distin- 
guished  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and  causes  of 
his  eminent  usefulness ;  and  they  obviously  formed  a  fit  and 
adequate  foundation  for  such  an  influence,  and  entitled  him 
to  that  regard,  and  must  be  equally  possessed  and  cnkivated 
by  all  who  would  emulate  him  in  dignity  and  beneficence, 
or  wish  their  fall  like,  his,  to  excite  the  regrets  of  learnings 
benevolence  and  piety,  and  cause  the  blessings  o(  commttni- 
ties  and  nations,to  follow  them  to  their.sepnlcbres. 

The  distinguished  dignity  and  success  with  which  Mr. 
Evarts  dischai'ged  tde  duties  of  his  official  station,  strongly 
illustrstte  the  importance  6£  placing  men  of  similar  compe- 
tence  at  the  head  of  such  institutions.     The  duties  of  fsndtk 


statiooB  pre-enineotly  require  vigoifotts  mA  cultiyated  pB(«r«- 
erSf  prndence,  integrityy  a  liberal  end  iadeyendeiit  spiril, 
just  views  of  meoy  and  pMUDptneM  and  fikili  in  the  di^aldi 
of  business.    It  w»b  his  energy t  knowledge,  good  taste,  wis^ . 
dofby  and  soperiority  to  selfish  and  worldly  aims,  that  en- 
abled, bias  to  command  ihe  resfiaiit  of  the  chorchy  io  render 
it  a  plensnre  to  the  friends  of  rebgion  to  co-operate*  wUh 
him,  and  to  meet  the  Tariqas  exigencies  of  his  <^Sce  with 
such  anocess*    Had  it  been  occupied  by  a  raAf  Yain» 
haugbtyi  and  ambitioiis  being,  the  institution^  in  place,  of 
ad^aacing  to  such  a  rank  in  dignity  and.  usefulness,  W011I4 
ba^w  sunk  into  ineffiduency,  or  become  a  merie  instrtunent  of. 
miscbief.    One  of  the  liigbest  duties>  therefpite,  which  the 
directors  of  snch  societies  o^.e  to  tbe  poblic,  is  to  place  men 
at  their  head,  whose  talents,  principles,  taste  and  manners,' 
are  anch  |is  become  such  stations,  and  will  render -their 
agency  in  all  its  inflnences,  safe  a»d  propitiooar 

He  presents  an  illustrious  leiotople  of  that  apeciea  of  in- 
floeoce  10  which  wise  men  nmy  witb{>ropriety  aspii«. 

Tbe  olgect  at  which  he  i^med  waa*  to  bemfitjNM'by 
coramanicating  to  them .  useful  knowledge,  elev^tiag  ||ieir 
principles,  and  guiding  them  to  salvation.     What  a  contrast 
to  die  wDs  of  avarice^  ambition,  and.vanity,  wUch  strug^ 
solely  to  monopolise  every  good,  and  sacrifice  the  interasts, 
haf^frinesi  »id  salvation,  of  tliose.who  stand  in  the  .way  of 
their  Ratification !     What  a  contract  between  tbe  effl)cts  of 
bb  agency  and  theirs  who  make  themselves  conspicuous/ 
in  polities^  war  apd;  maeh  of  tbe  literature  of  the  day ! 
Their  career  is  firuitful  of  little  else  than  temptation,  injury, 
and  miOv  not  unfirequently,  to  others*     They  carry  sednc* 
ti<m  to  tbe  softer,  or  provocation  to  the  stv pnger  passions, 
violence  to  tbo  rights,  injury  to  the  persom,  and  mm  to  (he 
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sottl^of  iwen-     What  a  boundless  waste  of  tiitie  apd  cor- 
THption  of  /  principles  •  ha^  the  fame  of  'many  of  the  distkw 
guished  writers  of  the  present  century  cost  the  civilized 
world?    What  aa  iofintfe  slim  of  ignorance^  degradation, 
crime  fend  misery i  result  from  the  career  of  a  Mettermch  or 
Polrgnac  ?    (What  se^s  of  btood  and-  tears,  what  a  world  of . 
stiffen hgs  and  death  are  the  price  of  the  triumphs  aiid  re- 
nown bf  a  Caesar  or  Bonaparte  f    They  sweep  like,  tern- 
pe*tS  over  the  earth,  attd  spr^dd  it  With  devastation  and 
riliti.  '  The  influences  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Evarts  come 
like'betiignant  showei^  and  sunshine  to  repair  their  desoiaf* 
tionS)  and  readorn  the  earth  with  cverdure  and  beauty*    His*' 
agency  carried  no  temptation  to  the  pa^ions  of  his  fellow*- 
uien,'  no  c<>rruption  to. their  principles^  no  ruin  to  their 
Itopes }  but  imparted' knowledge  the  most  needed,  spread  a  ' 
saUttary  influence  over  their  niorals,  and  guided  them  to 
heaven.     To  how  many  intellects  was  he  the  instrument  of 
thus  >eonvey9Dg  juster  apprehensions  of  God;  to  how  many 
conscieHces  of  Impartiog  a'  salutary  impulse  to  duty ;  in  ' 
how  wmky  hearts  of  touching  the  seeret  springs  oif  sympa- 
thy^ kind  calling  up  ^  current  of  obedient  afibetions !     In  how  ' 
many  minds  were  causes  in  this  manner  lodged  in  con-* 
nexioii  with  bis  agency,  wiiich  shall  eoutinue  to  give  birth 
to  those  efibcts,  and  xotttribnte  to  their  ^igqity,  holiness, 
and  qsefttltiess  through  long  periods  yet  to  come !     With' 
what  diJSferent  ^motion^must  he  and  such  beings  as  Hunie, 
Voltaire,  and  Bonaparte,  survey  their  respective  agencies !  ' 
They  caii  see  little  el'^  than  degradation,  rin,  aad  misery 
resnhang  from  tiheir  boundless  influence  here ;  tiotfaing  but 
shame  and  sufl^ring  to  themselves,-  and  perdition  to  others 
there.     The  fruits  of  Mssrre  knowledge,  happiness,  hoKness 
and  salvatioifi.     Atid*^  i^Iiile  they  are, :  perhaps,  assailed  at 
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every  step  of  their  progress,  by  the  execrations  of  new 
crowds  whom  their  agency  continues  to  begnile  to  ruin,  and 
fotnrity  promises  only  an  ever  swelling  tide  of  infamy  and 
suffering ;  he  may  continue  to  receive  the  greetings  of  fresh 
mnltitiides  whom  his  labours  through  long  periods  yet  to 
come*  shall  contribute  to  bless  and  save.  Who  would  ex- 
change such  an  influence,  for  all  the  possessions  and  honours 
that  earth  can  give  ?  Such  are  the  influences  to  which  wis- 
dom may  aspire ;  such  is  the  agency  at  which  it  becomes  a 
christian  to  aim. 

The  beneficent  career  of  Mr.  Evarts  presents  an  instruc- 
tive exemplification  of  the  possibilities  of  usefulness,  which 
the  present  condition  of  the  church  and  world  ofiers  to  all. 
Hb  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  any  such  splendor  of  endow- 
ments, as  b  seldom  equalled  or  never  surpassed ;  nor  to  any 
such  advantages  of  condition,  as  never  fall  to  the  lot  of 
others ; — but  chiefly  to  the  wise  cultivation  of  his  powers, 
the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  and  his  leal,  disinterestedness, 
and  diligence^  Let  others  cultivate  their  endowments  with 
a  similar  industry  and  wisdom,  furnish  themselves  with 
equal  acquisitions  of  useful  knowledge,  and  exhibit  as  dis- 
tinguished an  elevation  of  principle,  dignity  of  manners, 
fervor  of  piety,  and  generous  activity  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity and  religion ;  and  they  will  finci  no  greater  obstructions 
than  he  was  called  to  encounter,  to  as  eminent  a  respect 
and  as  beneficent  an  influence. 

It  is  consolatory,  at  the  fall  of  such  an  individual,  to 

reflect  how  easy  it  is  for  that  great  Being,  who  called  him 

into  enslence,  and  conducted  him  through  his  bright  career, 

to  raise  up  others  to  fill  and  add  lustre  to  his  station ;  and 

that  amid  the  multitudes  scattered  through  our  land,  whom 

parental  piety  is  now  consecrating  to  God  and  instructing 

15 
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in  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  over  whom  science  is  shed- 
ding her  salutary  light,  and  religion  her  redeeming  influ- 
ence, the  reqniate  materials  are  preparing  to  sustain  and 
carry  forward  his  cause,  as  those  who  now  occupy  the  scene 
shall  successively  pass  away ;  the  sacred  bands  are  training 
who  are  to  urge  on  the  commencing  dawn,  or  usher  in,  by 
their  instrumentality,  the  opening  glories  of  the  millenial 
momingi  and  witness  the  wonders  of  the  progress,  or  exult 
at  the  completion  of  the  work,  at  the  earlier  stages  of  which 
it  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Evarts  to  exert  so  distinguished  an 
agency. 

Who  those  favored  beings  are,  it  is  not  now  the  gift  of 
mortals  to  discern.  They  are  among  those,  however,  it 
b  enough  to  know,  whom  piety  is  devoting  to  God ;  whom 
faithfulness  is  imbuing  with  the  holiest  instructions ;  whom 
pure  examples,  pious  counsels,  and  aflectionate  exhortations 
are  urging  to  the  Savior ;  whom  parental  love  is  daily, 
''  with  strong  crying  and  tears"  commending  to  Him  whose 
Spirit  requires  but  to  be  sought,  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  all 
whose  blessings  need  but  to  be  asked,  to  be  received. 
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MR*  COLERIDGE'S  METAPHYSICS. 


AMCftxa  Ihe  events  of  tbe  age  that  ikiay  be  i^garded  te 
ndlcatiBg  to  the  great  family  of  maa  the  a^proecB  of  a 
Infiiner  era^  ibe  increasing  attention  to  th^  study  of  hvman 
nature,  and  tliejnster  views  that  are  beginning  to  prevail  on 
many  of  the  great  questions  that  respect  ity  hold  an  impOf^ 
tant  rank.    Whether  the  instrumentality  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  entitled  to  exert,  or 
noif  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  question  that  a  general  pieva> 
leece  of  correet  apprehensions  respecting  it,  roust  nitnrally 
cany  with  it  a  speedy  and  wide  improvement  in  ahnost 
every  department  of  life.     Beside  its  propitious  influence 
on  edncation  and  manners,  it  would  also,  almost  necessar 
rily,  among  the  most  certain  of  its  benefits,  give  birth  to  a 
reformation  of  the  false  systems  of  government  which  con- 
cribnte  so  largely  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  misery 
of  the  rac  e;  as  well  as  to  correct  the  perverrions  of  Chris- 
tianity, and   obstructions   to  its   influence,  which  those 
governments  in  so  many  instances  legalise  and  uphold. 
Precisely  in  pn^rtion  as  just  views  of  ourselves,  and  the 
causes  that  influence  us  are  entertained,   the  conviction 
will  take  place  that  the  motives  that  spring  finom  personal 
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freedom  and  security,  froih  knowledge  and  religion,  are  tbe^ 
only  proper  and  efficacious  instruments  of  restraining  evil 
passions  and  prompting  to  virtue  ;  not  those  that  have  their 
origin  in  ignorance,  dependence,  poverty,  and  wretched- 
ness, and  are  impressed  by  mere  force  or  superstition  :  and 
that  the  more  enlightened  men  are  in  all  the  great  branches 
of  knowledge  that  affect  their  well  being,  the  better  they 
comprehend  their  mutual  rights,  and  their  relations  and 
obligations  to  God,  and  the  more  amply  they  possess  in 
themselves  the  means  of  enjoyment ;  the  more  easily  are 
they  controlled  by  mild  and  equitable  restraints,  and  made 
subservient  to  all  the  great  and  useful  ends,  for  which'  the 
co-operation  of  numbers,  or  the  agency  of  communities  and 
governments  is  required.  And  when  these  shall  become 
the  fixed  convictions  of  the  authors  as  well  as  the  obeyers 
of  laws,  the  rod  of  oppression  will  be  voluntarily  relin- 
quished by  those  even  who  possessing  unrestrained  power, 
have  heretofore  known  no  other  guide  than  the  caprices  of 
passion,  as  unsuited  to  the  objects  as  well  as  incompatible 
with  ^the  security  of  government,  and  kings  become  the 
fathers  of  their  subjects,  and  make  it  the  great  business  of 
their  station  to  educate  their  people  to  knowledge,  virtue, 
piety,  and  the  happiness  of  which  they  are  the  means,  as 
the  appropriate  and  sole  method  and  end  of  a  successful 
and  honorable  empire. 

The  prevalence  of  such  views  of  the  great  principles  of  our 
nature,  and  the  ends  of  our  being,  will  likewise  carry  with 
it,  with  equal  certainty,  a  reformation  of  those  artificial 
establishments  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  religion, 
that  are  the  offspring  and  instruments  of  unwise  and  unequal 
governments,  and  which  making  like  them,  authority  and 
force  the  chief  meaos  of  their  influence,  usually  degenerate 
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into  nuTseriesof  worldliness  and  superstition.  These  institu** 
tions  are  in  tmth  scarcely  less  incompatible  with  a  just  theory 
of  human  nature,  than  they  are  with  the  simplicity  and 
parity  of  the  gospel :  as  carrying  as  they  do,  in  their  nat- 
ural operation,  injury  and  irritation  to  the  community; 
eaOing  into  activity  the  passions  they  are  meant  to  subdue, 
and  arming  temptation  witli  additional  energy,  instead  of 
counteracting  its  power;  they  necessarily  make  religion 
and  its  associated  interests  the  objects  to  a  great  degree  of 
aversion,  in  pJace  of  veneration  and  love. 

Whatever  the  relation  may  be,  however,  of  the  prevalent 
systems  of  metaphysics  to  the  existing  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions,  the  systems  which  have  for  a  long  period 
prevailed  on  this  subject,  are  indisputably  fraught  with 
great  imperfections ;  excluding  many  essentia]  truths,  and 
involving  a  large  share  of  error.  And  the  methods  them- 
selves in  which  their  authors  and  adopters  have  conducted 
their  speculations,  have  been  such  as  almost  necessarily  to 
precjade  them  from  a  perfect  system  of  truth :  one  class 
of  them  having  professedly  restricted  their  search  after  it 
within  the  circle  of  experience  and  observation,  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  the  important  aids  that  are  furnished  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and  the  other  having  made  it  their  chief  business 
to  construct  a  set  of  arbitrary  theories  for  the  explana- 
tion of  a  few  facts  and  doctrines  of  that  revelation,  without 
either  regarding  those  solutions  of  them  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  scriptures  themselves  ;  or  the  coincident, 
Uiough  often  feebler  explanations  that  are  announced  to  us 
by  the  voice  of  consciousness.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  these  systems  have  in  many  important  particulars  con* 
tradicted  alike  the  voice  of  nature  and  inspiration,  and 
proved  as  inadequate  to  solve  many  of  the  events  of  ordii 
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ijiffry  •zperience,  as  the  peculiar  phmomena  of  a  religioug 
liftw  Of  the  fact  itself  that  the  current  systems  of  metaphy* 
lies  are  thvs  fraught  with  imperfection^  many  are  becoming 
/deeply  sensible ;  and  the  conviction  i$  strongly  fek,  of  die 
desirableness  of  a  modification  of  the  science,  that  shall 
]^nite  the  light  of  revelation  with  that  of  experience^  and 
carry  us  forward  to  all  the  just  results  of  wUch  the  materi- 
als exist  in  those  sources.  Respiting  the  nature  of  these 
imperfections  however,  a  far  wider  variety  of  opinion  exists, 
and  the  expedients  that  are  proposed  for  their  remedy,  are 
amrked  by  an  equal  or  still  greater  diversity. 

Among  these,  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his 
Aids  to  Reflection  and  Friend,  are  naturally,  from  his  lit- 
erary reputation,  and  the  recommendation  by  President 
IHarsfa,  with  which  they  are  accompamed,  attracting  a 
share  of  attention,  and  are  suited,  if  adopted,  to  introduce 
important  changes  in  the  systems  that  are  generally  receiv- 
ed on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  determine  their  claims 
jtO  such  an  influence,  w^l  not  render  any  consideration  ne- 
^ssary  of  a  large  poirtion  of  the  topics  of  which  those 
volumes  treat ;  which  though  highly  novel,  amusing,  and 
in  most  instances,  instructive,  have  no  direct  relation  to 
^p^etaphysics.  I  shall  accordingly  limit  my  attention  to 
those  views,  which  both  the  author  and  editor  regard  as  in-* 
solving  important  improvements  on  the  prevalent  systems 
of  mental  science. 

L  The  first  of  these  which  I  shall  notice,  to  which  both 
Mr.  Coleridge  and  President  Marsh  attacfi  a  very  high 
importance,  is  a  proposed  distinction  between  the  under- 
standing and  reason,  founded  as  it  would  seem  on  the  di- 
versity of  the  objects  towards  which  the  perceptive  power 
is  directed,  rather  than  on  any  dissimilarity  in  the  nature 
jpf  its  acts  themselves 
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The  grouid  and  natare  of  this  distinctioii,  as  presetiled 
by  ]A%  Marsh  may  he  seen  from  the  foOowing  passage  of 
his  essay  prefixed  to  the  Aids  to  Reflection. 
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It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages, 
tfai^t  I  have  used  several  words,  especially  wuiergiandwg  and  reoion, 
in  a  aense  somewhat  diverse  from  their  present  acceptation ;  and  the 
oeoM^oa  of  ibis  I  suppose  would  be  paiUy  understood  ftom  my 
having  aheady  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  distinction 
ezMbited  between  these  words  in  the  work,  and  from  the  remarks 
made  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  reason  in  its  common  use*    I 
now  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  ambiguity  spoken  of,  and  the  con- 
sequent perplexity  in  regard  to  the  use  and  authority  of  reason^  have 
arisen  from  the  habit  of  using,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  the  terais 
understanding  and  reason  indiscriminately,  and  thus  confounding  a 
distinction  clearly  marked  in  the  philosophy  and  in  the  language  of 
the  older  writers. '  Alas !  had  the  Unn*  only  been  confounded,  or 
had  we  sofiered  only  an  inconvenient  ambiguity  of  language,  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  cause  for  earnestness  upon  the  subject : 
or  bad  our  views  of  the  things  signified  by  these  terms  been  only 
paxtially  confused,  and  had  we  slill  retained  correct  notions  of  our 
prerogative,  as  rational  and  spiritnsl  beings,  the  consequences  might 
liave  been  less  deplorable.    But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  powers 
of  nadeistanding  and  reason  have  not  merely  been  blended  and  cotf- 
fonnded  in  the  view  of  our  philosophy,  the  higher  and  far  more 
characteristic,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our  proper  humanity, 
has  been  as  it  were  obscured  and  hidden  from  our  observation  in  the 
Vnforior  power,  which  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  the  brutes  that 
perish.    According  to  the  old,  the  more  spiritual,  and  genuine  phi- 
losophy,  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  our  humanity— that  **  image 
of  God"  in  which  man  alone  was  created  of  all  the  dwellers  upon 
earth,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  lower 
world,  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  reaton  and  frtt^wiU.    But  under- 
standing these  in  their  strict  and  proper  sense,  and  according  to  the 
true  tdeot  of  them,  as  contemplated  by  the  older  metaphysicians,  wa 
have  literally,  if  the  system  of  Locke  and  the  popular  philosophy  of 
the  day  be  true,  neither  tbo  one  nor  the  other  of  these— neither 
reason  nor  free-will.    What  they  esteemed  the  image  of  God  in  the 
sool^and  considered  as  distinguishing  us  specifically,  and  so  vastly 
too,  above  each  and  all  of  the  ijnrational  animals,  is  found,  accordiDg 
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to  this  system,  to  have  in  fact  no  real  existence.  The  reality  neither 
of  the  free- will,  nor  of  any  of  those  laws  or  ideas,  which  spring  from, 
or  rather  constitute,  reason,  can  be  authenticated  by  the  sort  of 
proof  which  is  demanded,  and  we  must  therefore  relinquish  our  pre- 
ro£;ative,  and  take  our  place  with  becoming  humility  among  our 
more  unpretending  companions." — Preliminary  Essay,  p.  xxxviii, 
xzzix. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  passages  from  Mr. 
Coleridge. 

"  The  definition  and  proper  character  of  man,  that,  namely,  which 
should  contra-distinguish  him  from  the  animals,  is  to  be  taken  from 
his* reason,  rather  than  from  his  understanding;  in  regard  that 
in  other  creatures,  there  may  be  something  of  understanding,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  reason."  "  To  describe  understanding  and  rea- 
son, each  by  its  characteristic  qualities. 

1.  Understanding  is  discursive.      1.  Reason  is  fixed. 

2.  The  uoderstanding  in  all  its    2.  The  reason  in  all  its  decisiom 
jttdgments,refers  to  some  other        appeals  to  itself  as  the  ground 
faculty,  as  its  ultimate  autho-        and  substance  of  their  truth, 
rity. 

3.  Understanding  is  the  fiiculty    3.  Reason  of  contemplation.  Rea* 
of  reflection.  son  indeed  is  far  nearer  to  sense 

than  to  understanding,for  reason 
is  a  direct  aspect  of  truth  ;  an 
inward  beholding,  having  a  si- 
milar relation  to  the  intelligible 
or  spiritual,  as  sense  has  to  the 
material  or  phenomenal." 
**  The  understanding,  then,  (considered  exclusively  as  an  organ  of 
human  intelligence)  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and  generalize. 
Take  for  instance,  any  object  consisting  of  many  parts,  a  house,  or  a 
group  of  houses ;  and  if  it  be  contemplated,  as  a  whole,  t.  e.  (as 
many  constituting  a  one,)  it  forms  what  in  the  technical  language  of 
psychology,  is  called  a  total  impretsion.    Among  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  this,  we  direct  our  attention  especially  to  such  as  wo 
recollect  to  have  noticed  in  other  total  impressions.    Then  by  a 
voluntary  act  we  withhold  our  attention  from  all  the  rest  to  reflect 
exclusively  on  these,  and  these  we  henceforward  use  as  comtnon . 
eharaeters,  by  virtue  of  which  the  several  objects  are  referred  to  one 
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and  the  tsuae  aoiU  Thus  the  whole  proceBs  may  be  reduced  to 
three  acU,all  depending  on,  and  suppoeing  a  previous  impression  on 
the  senses :  first,  the  appropriation  of  our  attention :  second,  (and  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  the  first,)  abstraction,  or  the  voluntary 
withholding  of  the  attention ;  and  third,  generalization ;  and  these  are 
the  proper  functions  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  power  of  so  doing 
is  what  we  mean  when  we  say,  we  possess  understanding,  or  are 
created  with  the  faculty  of  understanding." 

^  Notv  whether  in  defining  the  speculative  reason,  (i.  e.  the  reason 
conndered  abstractedly  as  an  inUUecHve  power,)  we  call  it "  theaonroe 
of  necessary  and  universal  principles,  according  to  which  the  notices 
of  the  senses,  are  either  affirmed  or  denied ;"  or  describe  it  as  the 
power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  draw  from  particular  and  con- 
tingent appearances,  universal  and  necessary  conclusions;  it  is 
equally  evident,  that  the  two  definitions  differ  in  their  essential 
characters,  and  consequently  the  subjects  differ  in  kind." — Aids  to 
Keflection,p.  135, 142, 143, 145. 

**  Under  the  term  scnsc,!  comprise  whatever  is  passive  in  our  being, 

withont  any  reference  to  the  questions  of  materialism,  or  immate- 

zialism ;  all  that  man  is  in  common  with  animals,  in  landy  at  least, 

his  sensations  and  impressions,  whether  of  his  outward  senses,  or 

the  inner  sense  of  imagination.    This,  in  the  language  of  the  schools, 

was  called  the  vis  receptiva,  or  recipient  property  of  the  soul,  from 

the  ordinal  constitution  of  which  we  perceive  and  imagine  all 

things  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time.    By  the  uNDBBSTAimiifo, 

I  mean  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  forming^Wpnent^  on  the  notices 

furnished  by  the  sense,  according  to  certain  tules  existing  in  itself, 

which  rules  constitute  its  distinct  nature.    By  the  pure  reason,  I 

mean  the  power  by  which  we  become  possessed  of  principle,  (the 

eternal  verities  of  Plato  and  Descartes,  and  of  ideas,  (ir.  b.  not 

images,]  as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a  line,  a  circle  in  mathematics ;  and 

of  justice,  holiness,  free-will,  &,c.  in  morals. ''—The  Friend,  p.  150 

note. 

Mr.  Coleridge  thus  distributes  the  acts  of  the  mind  into 
three  great  classes ;  those  of  sense,  of  understanding,  and  of 
reason :  the  first  comprising  its  sensations,  or  that  portion 
of  its  perceptions  that  is  immediately  excited  by  the  action 
of  external  objects  on  the  organs  ;  the  second  embracing  all 
its  thoughts  and  judgments  respecting  the  notices  of  exter- 
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tiai  objects  which  it  has  obtumed  from  the  settses,  or  ttibse 
of  its  perceptive  acts  of  which  its  sensations  themselve)»y  and 
conceptions  of  external  things  are  the  objects ;  and  the 
third,  consisting  wholly  of  supersensual  perceptions,  or 
ideas  of  beings,  actions,  relations,  and  troths,  diat  have  no 
counterpart  in  sensation ;  and  the  theory  for  which  he  con- 
tends is,  that  those  of  the  second  class  are  the  acts  of  an 
ftttribute  that  is  essentially  unlike  and  inferior  to  reasoni 
and  common  to  ns  with  the  brutes ;  and  that  those  of  the 
last  are  acts  of  a  wholly  superior  attribute,  that  is  peculiar 
to  moral  beings* 

To  this  distinction,  however,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  M  insape-' 
rable  objection,  that  it  is  founded  on  a(  mere  diversity  of  the 
objects  towards  which  the  perceptive  power,  or  rather  the 
mind  in  perception,  is  directed ;  and  not  on  any  esscfntiail 
dissimilalrity  iii  the  mode  of  its  acting.  It  is  employed  in  each 
instance,  by  his  own  representation,  in  thinking  and  jild^^ng 
— ^in  contemplating  or  reflecting  on  its  perceptions,  tracing 
their  relations,  and  forming  conclusions  respecting  them  ^  and 
the  sole  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  perceptions  derived 
from  sensation,  and  in  the  other,  supersensual  ideas  are 
the  objects  of  its  attention.  The  acts  themselves  are  in 
kind  as  clearly  alike  as  are  the  pleasurable  or  painful  emo- 
tions respectively^  which  involuntarily  spring  up  in  con- 
jupcdott  with  those  perceptions,  or  as  are  the  volitions  that 
are  put  forth  under  the  excitement  of  those  emotions ;  and 
to  regard  them  therefore  as  the  functions  of  different  attri- 
butes, simply  on  the  ground  of  that  dissimilarity  of  their 
objects,  were  as  unphilosophical  as  it  would  be,  for  a  similar 
reason,  to  regard  those  emotions  as  die  operations  of  diffe- 
rent faculties,  or  to  impute  those  choices  to  two  distinct  and 
dissimilar  powers  of  volition^    It  is  no  more  indisputable 
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nor  obvious  that  the  successive  emotions  that  arise  cotem- 
poraneously  with  thosie  perceptions,  have  their  origin  in 
the  same  susceptive  power,  nor  that  the  volitions  that  are 
put  forth  in  conjunction  with  them,  are  the  acts  of  the  same 
attributes,  nor  that  those  feelings  and  choices  are  exerted 
in  the  same  manner  toward  one  of  those  classes  of  its  per- 
ceptions as  toward  the  other,  than  it  is  that  it  is  the  same 
perceptive  faculty  that  contemplates  those  objects,  traces 
their  resemblances,  differences,  and  connexions,  and  reasons 
and  judges  respecting  them.  If  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
objects  toward  which  the  acts  of  understanding,  according 
to  Mr*  Coleridge's  distinction,  are  exerted,  difier  from  those 
which  are  the  objects  of  reason,  authorizes  their  designation* 
by  different  terms,  there  is  then  an  equal  propriety,  for  the 
same  reason,  in  distinguishing  the  emotions  and  volitions 
likewise  into  diferent  classes,  according  as  the  objects  vary 
toward  which  they  are  exerted. 

The  similarity  of  the  mind's  agency  in  those  two  classes 
of  perceptions,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  in  the 
following  passage : 

^  Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  he  may  not  be  exerting  differ- 
ent faculties,  he  is  exerting  his  faculties  in  a  different  way,  when  in 
one  instance  he  begins  with  some  one  self-evident  truth,  (tha\  the 
radii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  are  all  equal,]  and  in  consequence  of 
this  being  true,  sees  at  once,  without  any  actual  experience,  that 
some  other  thing  must  be  true  likewise,  and  that,  this  being  true, 
some  third  thing  must  be  equally  true,  and  so  on  till  he  comes,  we 
will  say,  to  the  properties  of  the  lever,  considered  as  the  spoke  of  a 
circle ;  which  is  capable  of  having  all  its  marvellous  powers  demon- 
strated even  to  a  savage  who  had  never  seen  a  lever,  and  without 
supposing  any  other  previous  knowledge  in  his  mind,  but  this  one, 
that  there  is  a  conceivable  figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle 
to  the  circumference  of  which  are  of  the  same  length :  or  when,  in 
the  second  instance,  he  brings  together  the  facts  of  experience,  each 
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of  which  has  its  own  separate  valne,  neither  iriereased  nor  diminisli- 
•d  by  the  truth  of  any  other  fact  which  may  have  preceded  it ;  and 
making  these  sereral  facts  bear  upon  some  particular  project,  and 
finding  some  in  favor  of  it,  and  some  against  the  project,  according 
as  one  or  the  other  class  of  facts  preponderate :  as,  for  instaace^ 
Whether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  particular  spot  of  ground  with 
larch,  (ff  With  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak  in  preference  to  either.  Surely 
every  man  will  acknowledge,  that  bis  mind  was  very  differently  employ- 
ed in  the  first  case  from  what  it  was  in  the  second,  and  all  men  have 
agreed  te>  call  the  results  of  the  first  class  the  truths  of  tcience^  such  w 
not  only  are  tnie>  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise : 
while  the  results  of  the  second  class  are  called/ac<«,  or  things  of  eqM- 
rience :  and  as  to  these  latter  we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  the 
greater  probabiiily  that  they  are  so,  or  so,  rather  than  otherwise — 
nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  in  the  particular 
case,  we  never  presume  to  assert  that  they  must  continue  so  alwaysi 
and  under  all  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  our  conclusions  depend 
altogether  on  contingent  circurmtances.  Now  when  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed as  in  the  case  first  mentioned,  I  call  it  reasoning,  or  the  use 
of  the  pure  reason :  but  in  the  second  case^  the  ttfidenlatuliny  orpru* 
dence."^The  Friend  p.  134. 

'*  Having  exposed  this  gross  sophism,  I  must  warn  against  an  op- 
posite error,  namely,  that  if  reason  distinguished  from  prudence, 
consists  merely  in  knowing  that  black  cannot  be  white,  or  when  a  man 
has  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and  another  equally 
clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his  reason  teaches  him  that  these 
two  conceptions  are  incompatible  in  the  same  object,  t.  e,  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  include  a  space,  the  said  reason  must  be  a  very  in- 
ngnificant  faculty.  But  a  moment's  steady  self-refiection  will  show  us 
that  in  the  simple  determination,  **  black  is  not  white,"  or  "  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  include  a  space,"  all  the  powers  are  implied, 
that  distinguish  roan  from  animals ;  1st,  the  power  of  r«/Iec/fon ;  2nd, 
afeomparison ;  3d,  and  therefore  ofnupention  of  the  mind ;  4th,  there- 
fore of  a  controUuig  will,  and  the  power  of  acting  from  notions,  in- 
stead of  mere  images  exciting  appetites ;  from  motives^  and  not  from 
mere  dark  insUncU.  Was  it  an  insignificant  thing  to  weigh  the  pla- 
nets, to  determine  all  their  courses,  and  prophecy  every  possible  re- 
lation of  the  heavens  a  thousand  years  hence  ?  Yet  all  this  mighty 
chain  of  science  is  nothing  but  a  Unking  together  of  truths  of  the 
same  kind,  as,  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part."— The  Friend  p.  136. 
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The  povers  of  reasoo,  wbicli  are  here  represeDted  as  dU- 

tiDgaisfaiog  men  from  animals,  are  thus  precisely  tb«y^ 

which  both  he  and  Mr*  Marsh  exhibit  as  the  powers  of  the 

understanding ;  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  exerted  in 

each  instance,  whether  images  furnished  by  the  sensesi  or 

sapersensnal  notions  are  their  otgects^  is  indisputably  pi:e- 

dsely  the  same.     There  is  surely  as  much  reflection,  cog^ 

parison,  suspension  of  the  mind,  and  volition  from  fex^ 

cepdons  that  are  not  '^  images  exciting  appetites,"  m  the 

coQstmction  of  a  steam-engine,  as  in  the  demonstration  of  a 

proposition  in  geometry  ;  and  the  relations  of  multitu(]es 

of  those  perceptions  or  their  ot^ects,  their  resembl^uKie^  dis* 

similarity,  adaptedness  or  unadaptedness  to  ends,  are  seen 

with  as  clear  and  intuitive  a  certainty,  as  any  of  the  rela* 

tions  of  geometry,  and  constitute  materials  for  propositioQf 

as  self-evident  and  universally  true,  in  all  similar  cases,  a$ 

are  the  simplest  propositions  or  truths  of  that  exact  scienc/e« 

But  these  gentlemen  have  themselves  demonstrated  the 
ntter  futility  of  this  distinction,  by  placing  the  ideas  of  ge- 
ometry, which  are  derived  from  visual  images,  and  which 
therefore  by  their  definition  of  the  understanding,  belong 
exclusively  to  that  faculty,  among  the  functions  of  reasop. 
The  elementary  ideas  of  geometry  are  conceptions  of  poiotSj 
lines,  angles,  spaces,  and  quantities,  or  mere  abstractions 
or  generalizations  of  notices  that  are  derived  from  the  sen- 
ses, and  as  incapable  of  being  conceived  except  as  in  space, 
as  are  any  images  of  external  objects.  A  geometrical 
point,  line,  or  triangle,  such  as  the  definitions  describe,  is 
doubtless  a  purely  ideal  object,  having  no  exact  counter- 
part in  nature,  and  so  likewise,  as  truly,  is  every  abstrac- 
tion in  physics.  It  is  no  more  certain  or  apparent  that  such 
points,  lines,  and  angles  are  never  touched  or  seep,  than  it 
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18  that  no  abstract  ideas  of  material  forms  are  ever  objects 
of  tbe  senses* 

Ab  then  die  agency  of  the  mind  is  the  same  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  one  class  of  these  objects,  as  of  the  other, 
and  thence  by  every  jast  rule  of  philosophizing,  the  powers 
exerted  in  each  class- are  to  be  regarded  as  the  same,  there 
not  only  is  no  ground  whatever  for  their  ascription  to  dif- 
ferent and  dissimilar  attributes ;  but  every  legitimate  reason 
against  such  an  ascription ;  and  the  whole  question  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  the  distinction  proposed  by  Mr. 
Coleridge,  sinks  into  a  mere  question  of  the  expediency  of 
bestowing  different  designations  on  different  instances  of  the 
same  species  of  agency,  when  the  objects  of  that  agency 
happen  to  differ  from  each  other  :  a  system  of  nomenclature, 
that  obviously  in  place  of  adding  simplicity  and  perspicuity  to 
the  science,  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  overbur- 
then  it  with  an  infinite  mass  of  distinctions  without  differ- 
ences, and  convert  it  into  a  mere  complexity  of  useless  and 
senseless  terms. 

The  views  he  expresses  of  unfavorable  effects  that  have 
resulted  to  the  science  from  the  neglect  to  distinguish  the 
understanding  from  reason,  are  likewise  as  exceptionable 
as  the  grounds  themselves  are,  on  which  he  recommends  the 
adoption  of  that  distinction. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Locke  did  not  consist  in  denying  either 
our  capability  or  possession  of  that  species  of  perceptions 
which  Mr.  Coleridge  represents  as  the  peculiar  functions  of 
reason.  That  error,  so  far  as  it  has  existed  at  all,  was  of 
a  far  earlier  date,  and  unhappily  was  regarded  and  enforced 
with  characteristic  zeal  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation  by  those 
reformers  themselves  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  represents  as 
entertaining  a  philosophy  far  more  nearly  coincident  with 
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his  own,  than  with  that  of  the  popular  metaphysicians  of 
the  present  day.  Of  this,  the  following  passages  from 
Augnsdne,  Lather,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  present  snfS- 
cient  evidence : 


**  We  have  thus  a  five-fold  sense ;  that  however  is  common  to  os 
with  the  brutes.  What  then  is  it  beyond  that,  that  belongs  to  us  ? 
Understanding,  reason,  judgment,  attributes  which  no  species  of 
brutes  possess.  It  is  in  respect  to  them,  that  we  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  *■  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  and  after 
our  likeness;  and  Jet  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.'  Why  was  he  invested 
with  that  authority  ?  Because  of  the  image  of  God.  To  some,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  said,  by  way  of  rebuke,  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse,  or  as 
the  mule,  which  have  no  understanding.  Yet  understanding  is 
widely  difierent  from  reason,  for  we  not  only  have  reason  before  we 
can  understand,  but  must  possess  it  in  order  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing. Man  is  therefore  an  animal  capable  of  reason,  or  rather 
a  rational  animal,  of  whom  by  nature  reason  is  an  essential  attribute, 
and  who  always  possesses  it,  before  he  begins  to  understand.'** 

**  After  he  had  said,  '  in  our  image,'  he  immediately  added,  *  and 
let  them  have  doitiinion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,'  and  oyer  all  other  irrational  animals ;  for  the  very  purpose, 
uiidoobtedly,  of  giving  us  to  understand,  that  it  is  in  that  in  which 
he  ezods  irrational  animals  that  the  image  of  God  in  which  he  was 


*  "  Est  ergo  in  nobis  sensus  quinque-pertitus :  sed  hunc  habent  et  beBtia. 
Sed  taiDBD  unpIioB  qiud  habemus?  Mentem,  ntionem,  conaifium,  qnnod  non 
habent  bestue ;  mm  habent  volucres,  non  habent  pLscea :  in  eo  fiicti  Bumus  ad 
imaginem  Dei  Faciamaa  inqnit,  hominem  ad  imaginem,  et  similitudinem 
nostiam,  et  babeat  potestatem  piscium  maris,  et  volatiliam  coeli,  et  omninm 
peoonim,  et  lerpentium  que  repunt  super  terram.  Unde  habeat  potestatem  1 
Propter  imaginem  Dei.  Unde  quibnsdam  dicitur  increpando,  Nolite  esse 
■icut  eqnus  et  mulos  qulbus  non  est  intellectus.  Sed  atiud  est  intellectus, 
aliod  ratio.  Nam  rationem  babemus,  et  antequam  intelligamus ;  sed  intelligere 
non  valemus^  nisi  rationem  habeamus.  Est  ergo  animal  rationis  capaz :  venun 
ut  melius  etcitius  dicam,  animal  rationale,  cui  nature  inest  ratio,  et  antequam 
mtelfigat  jam  rationem  htheV^—Augustiniy  Ser.  XLIIJL  3, 
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made  consists ;  and  that  is  reason  itselfj  undofBtandixii^y  or  intelli- 
gence."* 

^  And  be  senewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  md  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness* 
Behold  what  Adam  lost  by  sin !  The  apostle  likewise  says,  Having 
put  ofi*  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him. 
This  image  that  was  impressed  on  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  Adam  lost 
by  sin."t 

^*  By  the  statement  that  Adam  by  sin  lost  the  image  of  Qod  in 
which  he  was  created,  it  was  not  meant  that  it  wis  wholly  obliterated 
from  his  mind,  but  that  it  was  so  deplorably  disfigured  as  to  need 
r«iovation."t 

**  This  hereditary  sin  is  a  corruption  of  nature,  deep  indeed,  and 
dreadful  beyond  the  power  of  human  reason  to  comprehend^  but  still 
to  be  believed,  from  the  testimony  of  the  scriptures.  The  dogmas 
of  the  schoolmen  therefore  are  mere  smoke  and  error,  that  represent, 
in  contradiction  to  this  doctrine,  that  the  natural  powers  of  man 
remained  uncorrupted  and  uninjured  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  that 
his  reason  is  now  naturally  unimpaired  and  his  will  good,  as  philoso* 
phers  teach. "( 

^ ''  Cam  dixisnet,  txd  imaginem  noBtranij  statim  subjanzit,'«<  habeai  poie*- 
tatem  ptKium  mariff ,  et  voUttUium  ccdif  et  oeteronim  animaliain  ntionis 
ezpeitium ;  ut  videlicet  intelligamus  in  eo  factum  homineBi  ad  imaginem  Dei, 
in  quo  irrationalibus  animantibus  antecellit  Id  autem  est  ipte  ratio^  vel 
mens,  vel  intelligentiat  vel  si  quo  alio  vocabulo,  commodius  appellatur.** — Au- 
gwiini,  de  Genesi,  Lib.  III.  30. 

t"Ecoe  quod'perdidit  Adam  per  peccatum!  Hanc  imaginem  in  spiritu 
mentis  impreesam,  perdidit  Adam  per  peccatum."~jE>e  Genesi,  LAb.  VI,  37, 
38. 

X  "  In  sexto  libra  quod  dizi  Adam  imaginem  Dei,  secundum  quam  factos 
est,  perdidisse  peccato,  non  sic  accipiendum  est,  tamquam  in  eo  nulla  reman* 
sent,  sed  quod  tam  deformis,  ut  reformatione  opushaberet." — AugyutvasBt' 
tractai.  Lib.  II  Cap.  XXIV.  Qd. 

f  "Hoc  peccatum  hosreditarium  tam  profunda  et  tetra  est  cormptio  naturn, 
ut  nuliios  hominis  ratione  intelligi  possit,  sed  ex  scripture  pate&ctione  sgno- 
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**  Original  on  is  guilt  on  account  of  the  fall  of  tbe  first  pair,  and 
deprm^i^  fbUowing  their  fall,  in  all  who  naturally  descend  from  them. 
That  depravity  consists  in  a  manifold  darkness  in  the  understandin^r 
in  regard  lo  God,  and  in  concapisceuce  repugnant  to  bis  law,  and 
i«  eocordingly  not  merely  a  punishment  but  a  downright  sin,  and 
all  are  by  birth  obnoxious  on  account  of  it  to  eternal  wrath,  unless 
renewed  through  the  Son  of  God. 

*' Anselm's  well  known  definition — as  be  has  stated  it  at  large— is 
essentially  coincident  with  thb.  Original  sin,  he  says,  is  a  want  of 
tliat  ofiguMl  righteousness  which  ought  to  be  inherent  For  original 
xiglileoQBBesB  was  not  a  mere  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  but  in* 
eluded  likewise  a  perfection  of  powers  or  rectitude  by  which  man 
was  fitted  to  be  tbe  temple  of  God,  and  accorded  in  bU  his  attributes 
to  the  divine  law."* 

**His  sanenees  of  understanding  and  rectitude  of  heart  were  like* 
wJM  taken  away,  and  that  constituted  the  corruption  of  his  natural 
gifts ;  fi>r  akhongh  some  share  of  intelligence  and  judgment  remained 
ak>ng  with  the  power  of  putting  forth  choices,  yet  it  was  far  too 
weak  and  dark  to  merit  the  name  of  a  sound  understanding.  Jia 
reason — whose  office  it  is  to  perceive,  distinguish  good  from  evil, 
and  ^ttdge— is  a  natural  gift,  it  could  not  be  entirely  obliterated ;  but 


«l  credenda  sil.  doapropter  men  sunt  erroresutcaligineBOontn  hone 
■fhiilMtifonim  doetoram  dt^gmata,  qnibus  dooetur  poit  Ade  lap- 
gum,  luwmnM  natuiales  vireB  nmniriiiip.  integru  et  incomiptas,  et  hominem 
MAuaKter  habere  ntionem  rectami  et  bouara  voluntateuii  aicat  philoaophi 
dooent.**— £/K(AeH,  Artie.  Smakald.  I  de  Peeeaio, 

*  "Peceatam  oiigiiiis  est  reatua  propter  lapaum  primorom  parentum,  el 
prnvitalesi  aaealam  lapsam  primomm  paientam  in  omnibus  piopagataiaeciUH 
dim  Bstofam,  qtm  piwvitas  eat  multiplex  ealigo  in  mente  de  Deo,  et  conou' 
pinenlia  repognana  kgi  Dei,  el  pioptevea  non  tantom  poena  eat,  sed  vere  peooa* 
tmoi  propter  quod  el  ni  aant  ntemtt  urn  bommea  naacentea,  niai  renaacantor 
perfifiomDei. 

"▼ulgata  Anaelmi  definitio  prorana  idem  dicit  quod  noatra,  aieut  et  ipae 
earn  eopioae  cnamvit  Peocatam  originia  eat  caientia  joatkiai  oHginatti^ 
qua  debebat  iacase.  Nam  joatieia  originalia  ioiaaet  non  tantum  aooeptalkv 
aad  eliam  integritaa  virium,  eea  rectitude,  in  qua  fiuaeet  homo  lemplam  Dei, 
cl  Ioiaaet  amgmentia  in  omniboa  viiibna  cum  lage  Dei." — Melanethoni,  op. 
Bpitt,  od  Bom.  Cap.  V. 
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it  became  so  weakened  and  vitiated  as  to  appear  but  a  shapelesa 
ruin."* 

The  same  views  are  likewise  exhibited  in  those  writings- 
of  the  English  reformers  that  were  the  ground-work  of  the' 
thirty-nine  articles.  ^ 

<*  The  image  of  God  in  man  was  so  obscured  in  the  beginning  by 
original  and  actual  sin,  and  his  natural  judgment  so  vitiated,  that  he* 
is  no  longer  capable  of  distinguishing  either  what  becomes  him  as  a 
rational  being,  from  that  which  is  a  disgrace,  nor  justice  from  injus- 
tice."! 

**  For  truly,  alboit  the  light  of  reason  doth  abide,  yet  it  is  much 
darkened,  and  with  much  difficulty  doth  discern  things  that  be' infe- 
rior, and  pertain  to  this  present  life ;  but  to  understand  and  perceive 
things  that  are  spiritual  and  pertain  to  everlasting  life,  it  is  unaUe«"| 

The  denial  to  us  of  all  capability  to  comprehend  <^the' 
distinctively  spiritual  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  christian 
system,"  and  limitation  of  our  perceptive  and  moral  powers 
to  the  mere  forms  of  the  understanding,  or  ^'  the  notices 


*  **  Runum  sanitaa  mentia  et  cordis  rectitude  simul  'fuerunt  ablata ;  atque 
hec  eat  naturaltum  donorum  corrupUo.  Nam  etai  aliquid  intelligentis  et 
judicii  reaiduum  manet  una  cum  voluntate,  nequc  tamen  mentem  integiam  ct 
eanam  dicemus,  qus  et  debilia  est,  et  moltia  tenebria  immena,  et  pravitaa 
▼olnntatia  plus  aatia  nota  est  Q,num  ejgo  ratio^  qua  discernit  homo  inter  bonum 
et  malum,  qua  intelligit  et  jndicat,  naturale  donum  sit,  non  potuit  in  totum 
deleii ;  aed  partim  debilitata,  partim  vitiata  iuit,  ut  deformes  ruins  appaie- 
ant"— OUiniu'  hvtiyX,  Lib.  U.  Cap.  II  12. 

t "  Imago  Dei  in  homine  per  peccatum  originia  et  consuetudinem  maiem 
adeo  in  initio  obscurata  est,  et  judicium  naturale  adeo  vitiatum,  ut  homo  ipse 
non  satis  intelligat  honeatum  turpi  qoid  intersit,  nee  jiiatum  injusto." — CaU- 
thiemuB  Bretis,  1553. 

t  A  Necessary  Erudition  of  any  Christian  Man,  published  in  1543. 
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iiurnished  by  sense,"  to  the  exclusion  of  supersensnal  ideas } 
thus  neither  ori^nated  nor  had  any  connexion  with  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  but  was  transmitted  to  us  by  a  bishop 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  station 
in  all  the  theological  systems  that  have  enjoyed  any  exten- 
sive prevalence,  from  that  to  the  present  day. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  subject  consisted,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  not  in  formally  denying  our  pos- 
session either  of  the  attribute  or  the  ideas  of  reason,  but 
solely  in  representing  sensation  and  reflection  on  the  ope- 
rations of  our  minds,  as  the  sole  sources  of  our  knowledge  ; 
a  doctrine  that,  doubtless,  if  the  phrase,  '*  the  operations  of 
the  mind,"  is  interpreted  according  to  the  system  of  Hume, 
as  denoting  only  ideas  that  are  derived  from  sensation  and 
reflective  acts  that  respect  them— -involves  a  denial  to  us  of 
all  purely  spiritual  or  supersensnal  ideas,  and  leaves  our 
capacity  for  them,  if  we  possess  any,  an  unexercised  and 
latent  attribute.  It  obviously,  however,  was  not  regarded 
hy  Mr.  Locke  himself,  nor  his  immediate  followers,  as  in- 
volving that  consequence,  as  neither  he  nor  they  ever  repre- 
sented OS,  or  suspected  themselves  of  representing  us,  as 
destitute  of  reason,  nor  denied  us  the  possession  of  any  of 
the  classes  of  ideas  which  Mr.  Coleridge  exhibits  as  the 
peculiar  functions  of  that  attribute.  No  intimations  are  to 
be  ibnnd  on  his  pages  that  he  regarded  us  as  incapable  of 
ideas  of  morality,  of  the  soul,  or  of  God.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  decisive  indications  every  where  abound,  not  only 
that  he  did  not  regard  his  principles  as  authorizing  such 
conclusions,  but  that  he  in  truth  employed  the  term  reflec- 
tion in  a  far  more  comprehensive  sense  than  his  definition 
expressed — as  comprising  all  the  supersensnal  perceptions 
that  take  place   by   suggestion   conjunctively  with   the 
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thoughts  and  judgments  of  the  mind  respecting  the  notices 
derived  from  sensation,  as  well  as  those  notices  themselves, 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  respect  to  them  i  and 
regarded  his  theory  accordingly,  as  furnishing  a  just  and 
adequate  solution  of  all  the  phenomena  of  reason  as  well  as 
understandings  of  which  we  are  conscious*  The  repeated 
notice  of  this  fact  by  '^  the  Scottish  metaphysicians,"  and 
pairticularly  its  demonstration  at  large  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
his  history  of  philosophy,  render  a  repetition  of  it  unne- 
cessary to  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  pages.  It  is 
seen  with  sufficient  certainty  from  the  following  passages  t 

*'  External  material  thingSi  as  the  objects  of  Mfuoiion,  and  the 
operations  of  our  minds  within,  as  the  objects  ofreJUciion,  are  to  m« 
the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings. 
The  term  operationt,  here  I  use  in  a  large  tente^  as  comprehending 
not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideoM,  but  some  sort  of 
pasrions  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  is  the  sattsfaction  or 
sneasiness  arising  from  any  thought.** 

**  In  time,  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own  operaiiont^  about 
the  ideas  it  has  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself  with  a 
new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  caU  ideas  of  reflection.  These  are  the 
impressions  that  are  made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects  that  are 
extrinsical  to  the  mind ;  and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from 
powers  intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself,  which  when  reflected  on  by 
itself,  becoming  also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said, 
th4  original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the  first  capacity  of  haman  in- 
tellect  is,  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  oa 
it;  either  through  the  senses  by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own 
operations  when  it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  first  step  a  man 
makes  toward  the  discovery  of  any  thing,  and  the  groundwork 
whereon  to  build  all  thoso  notions  which  ever  he  shall  have  natoraUy 
in  the  world.  All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the 
clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing 
here :  in  all  that  great  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders ;  in  those 
remote  speculations  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one 
jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  ofiered  for  its 
Contemplation.*' — ^Locke's  Essay,  Book  II.  Chap.  l. 
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Hi$  leal  wteadan  in  dnese  passages,  if  they  are  to  be  ioler^ 
preted  by  the  general  scope  of  bis  representationSi  indispu- 
tably was  simply  to  state  first  that  all  ideas  are  operaUam  of 
tbe  mind  in  contradistinction  to  ianate  or  connatural  percep- 
tions; and  nexty  that  consequently  they  are  all  either  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  external  objects  on  tbe  senses,  or 
else  have  tbeur  origin  in  tbe  natural  action  of  the  aiiod  on 
itself,  in  that  part  of  its  agency,  which  tabes  j4aoe  ii^de- 
pendently  of  die  immediate  influence  of  external  objects* 
Hb  language  in  ftct  does  not,  taken  literally,  liuHt  tbe 
materials  Ibr  reflec^k>n  to  the  mere  perceptive  acts  of  ibe 
mind  excited  by  tbe  senses  :  as  he  enumerates  among  them 
likewise  the  emotions  and  passions  which  are  inupediately 
consequent  on  those  perceptions* 

Of  the  lact  itself  that  a  laiige  portion  of  our  ideas  relate, 
as  Mr.  Coleridge  represents,  to  supersensual  olijects,  no 
doubt  can  exist.  Such  indisfNitably  are  our  ideas  of  iiwna- 
teiial  b^ngs,  and  their  meitf  al  actions  and  relalions.  These 
bave  their  counterpart,  as  far  as  they  have  any  whatover  an 
nor  e^Mrience,  in  our  supersensual  consciousness  only,  aod 
not  in  sensatioo. 

That  a  great  proportion  of  tbeAi  likewise  arise  in  'Ibe 
nnad  independently  of  the  immediate  agency  of  the  senses, 
heqnSiy  indispiitable.  They  are  perceptions  of  the  relations 
of  Its  ideas  Ibenselves,  or  the  supeyrsensual  objects  which 
they  respect,  in  place  of  external  objects,  or  sensations  .of 
them ;  and  are  soggeated  by  those  ideas  or  objects,  in  a 
manner  analogous  toihat  in  which  tbe  agency  of  external 
objects  gives  birth  to  sensa^ns. 

Multitudes  of  our  thoughts  likewise  -that  are  exdUed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses,  have  no  counter- 
part whatever  in  the  sensations  to  winch  they  sustain  {that 
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relation.  In  reading  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
the  sole  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  a  white  surface  and 
twenty  or  thirty  dark  figures  of  difierent  forms  and  sizes, 
arranged  on  it  in  parallel  lines.  What,  however,  can  be 
more  distantly  unlike  them,  than  the  sublime  successions  of 
thought  and  emotion  that  are  raised  by  their  images  ? 

There  is  obviously  no  one  class  of  ideas  or  perceptions, 
that  has  the  exclusive  office  of  suggesting  other  classes ; 
but  the  suggesting  agency  is  common  to  them  all.  Our 
supersensual  ideas  are  perhaps  as  frequently  the  antece- 
dents of  sensual  recollections  and  their  resemblances,  as 
the  latter  are  of  the  former :  the  mind  is  incessantly  passing 
indeed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  deriving  from  their 
perpetually  varying  conjunctions,  new  discoveries  of  their 
relations,  and  experiencing  new  modifications  of  thought 
and  emotion  under  their  agency. 

In  all  these  diversified  acts,  however,  the  perceptive  fa- 
culty is  as  unquestionably  the  same,  as  the  susceptive  and 
voluntary  powers  respectively  are,  that  give  birth  to 
the  emotions  and  volitions  that  are  conjoined  with  those 
acts ;  and  no  classification  of  them  accordingly  can  be  of 
any  significance  that  aims  at  any  thing  more  than  to  dis- 
tinguish them  into  classes,  according  to  the  objects  toward 
which  they  are  exerted,  or  the  causes  to  whose  promptings 
they  owe  their  existence.  For  such  a  purpose,  they  may 
doubtless  be  distributed  with  propriety  into  those  of  the 
senses,  **the  relics  of  the  senses,"  and  the  supersensual,  or 
into  those  that  are  occasioned  by  the  action  of  external 
objects  on  the  senses,  and  those  that  spring  up  from  the 
excitement  of  the  mind^s  own  operations,  and  are  transfused 
by  the  agency,  though  unfelt  yet  real,  of  the  infinite  Spirit 
or  subordinate  spiritual  beings. 
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n.  His  doctrine  respecting  the  will,  is  fraught  with 
error  of  a  still  more  serious  nature.  Its  import  is  suffi- 
ciently seen  from  the  following  passages  from  Mr.  Marsh's 
Preliminary  Essay  and  the  Aids  to  Reflection. 

**  Let  it  be  understood  then,  that  by  the  prevailing  system  of  meta- 
physics, I  mean  the  system  of  which  in  modem  times  Locke  is  the 
reputed  author,  and  the  leading  principles  of  which  with  various  mo- 
dificalions,  more  or  less  important,  but  not  altering  its  essential 
diaracter,  have  been  almost  universally  received  in  this  country. 
In  the  minds  of  our  religious  community  especially,  some  of  its 
most  important  doctrines  have  become  associated  with  names  justly 
loved  and  revered  among  ourselves,  and  so  connected  with  all  our 
theoretical  views  of  religion,  that  one  can  hardly  hope  to  question 
their  validity  without  hazarding  his  reputation,  not  only  for  ortho- 
doxy but  even  for  common  sense.  To  controvert  for  example  the 
prevailing  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  the  nature  of  the  understanding  as  con- 
taining the  controlling  principles  of  our  whole  being,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  even  in  connexion  with  the 
arguments  and  the  authority  of  the  most  powerful  intellect  of  the  age, 
may  even  now  be  worse  than  in  vain." 

**  According  to  the  system  of  these  authors,  as  nearly  and  distinct- 
ly as  my  Jimits  will  permit  me  to  state  it,  the  same  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  the  law  of  the  universe.    It  extends  to  the  moral  and  tpirit- 
no/,  if  in  courtesy,  these  terms  may  still  be  used,  no  less  than  to  the 
properly  naiaral  powers  and  agencies  of  our  being.    The  acts  of  the  . 
fne-wiU  are  predetermined  by  a  cause  out  of  the  will,  according 
to  the  same  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  controls  the  changes  in 
the  physical  world.    We  have  no  notion  of  power,  but  uniformity  of 
antecedent  and  consequent.    The  notion  of  a  power  in  the  will  to 
act  Jreeiy,  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  an  inherent  capacity  of 
being  acted  upon  agreeably  to  its  nature^  and  according  to  a  fixed 
law,  by  the  motives  which  are  present  in  the  underttanding,    I  feel 
authorized  to  take  this  statement  partly  from  Brown's  philosophy, 
because  that  work  has  been  decidedly  approved  by  our  highest  theo-  ^ 
logical  authorities,  and  indeed  it  would  not  be  essentially  varied,  if 
ezpreased  in  the  precise  terms  used  by  any  of  the  writers  most  usual- 
ly quoted  in  reference  to  these  subjects." 

''  Tom  the  matter  as  we  will— call  these  correlatives,  viz.  Ihm 
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inherent  sueceptibilities,  and  the  causes  acting  on  them  from  without, 
fiolura/,  or  moral,  or  ipiriiual — so  long  as  their  action  and  reaction, 
or  the  law  of  reciprocity,  which  eonstitntes  their  specific  natures,  it 
considered  as  the  corUroliinig  law  of  our  whole  beuig^  so  long  as  we 
refuse  to  adroit  the  existence  in  the  will  of  a  power  capable  of  rising 
above  this  law,  and  controlling  its  operation  by  an  act  of  absolute 
self-determination,  so  long  we  shall  be  involved  in  perplexities  both 
in  morals  and  religion.  At  all  events,  the  only  method  of  avoiding 
them  will  be  to  adopt  the  creed  of  the  necessitarians  entire,  to  give 
roan  over  to  an  irresponsible  nature  as  a  better  sort  of  animal,  and 
i^esolve  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Reason  into  a  blind  and  irrational 
fate.'* — Preliminary  Essay,  p.  zzviii. — xzxiii. 

*'  The  doctrine  of  modern  Calvinism,  as  laid  down  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  which  represents  a  will  abso- 
lutely passive,  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  destroys  all  will,  takes 
away  its  essence  and  definition  as  effectually  as  in  saying,  tliis  circle 
is  square,  I  should  deny  the  figure  to  be  a  circle  at  all.  It  was, 
in  strict  consistency,  therefore,  that  these  writers  supported  the 
necessitarian  scheme,  and  made  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  the 
law  of  the  universe,  subjecting  to  its  mechanism  the  moral  world  no 
less  than  the  material  or  physical.  It  follows  that  all  is  nature. 
Thus,  though  few  writers  use  the  term  spirit  more  frequently,  they 
in  effect  deny  its  existence,  and  evacuate  the  term  of  all  its  proper 
meaning.  With  such  a  system, not  thewitof  man,norallthetheodice8 
ever  formed  by  human  ingenuity  before  and  since  the  attempt  of  the 
celebrated  Leibnitz,  can  reconcile  the  sense  of  responsibility,  nor  the 
fact  of  the  difference  in  A»nc2  between  regret  and  remorse." 

**Tbis  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  will,  and  contained  in  the 
very  idea,  that  whatever  determines  the  will,  acquires  this  power 
from  a  previous  determination  of  the  will  itself.  The  will  is  ulti- 
mately self-determined,  or  it  is  no  longer  a  will^  under  the  law  of 
perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature,  under  the  mechanism  of  cause  and 
effect  And  if  by  an  act,  to  which  it  had  determined  itself,  it  has 
Bubjecteditself  to  the  determination  of  nature,  (in  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  to  the  law  of  the  fiesh)  it  receives  a  nature  into  itself,  and 
so  far  it  becomes  a  nature,  and  this  is  a  corruption  of  the  will,  and  a 
corrupt  nature.  It  is  also  a  fall  of  man,  Inasmuch  as  his  will  is  the 
condition  of  his  personality ;  the  ground  and  condition  of  the  attribute 
which  constitutes  him  man.  And  the  groundwork  of  personal  being 
is  a  capacity  of  acknowledging  the  moral  law  (the  law  of  the  spiritj 
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the  \kw  of  fireedom,  the  divine  will,)  as  that  which  should,  of  itself, 
suffice  to  detennine  the  will  to  a  free  ohcdicnce  of  the  law,  the  law 
working  thereon  63^  iU  otm  exceeding  lawfulness.  This,  and  this 
alone,i8  positive  good ;  good  in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  relations. 
Whatever  resists,  and  as  a  positive  force,  opposes  this  in  the  will,  is 
therefore  evil.  But  an  evil  in  the  will  is  an  evil  will;  and  as  all 
monJ  evil  (i.  e.  all  evil  that  is  evil,  without  reference  to  its  contin- 
gent physical  consequences)  is  of  the  will,  this  evil  will  must  have 
its  source  in  the  will.  And  thus  we  might  go  hack  from  act  to  act, 
from  ervil  to  evil,  ad  infinitum,  without  advancing  a  step.** — Aids  to 
Reflection,  pp.  105, 106.  173. 

Tbe  selMetenmning  power  here  ascribed  to  the  wiU  b 
dearly  a  power  to  choose  independently  and  irrespectively 
of  motives ;  to  exert  volitions  without  any  intelligent  reason 
i^  object  whatever.  It  is  represented  by  Mr.  Marsh,  as  <*  a 
power"  ^*  in  the  will"  ^*  capable  of  rising  above"  the  influ- 
ence of  *'  the  inherent  susceptibilities  and  the  causes  acting 
on  them  from  without,"  **  and  controlling  its  operations  by 
ao  act  of  abiobUe  self-determination."  It  is  a  power  then 
ofGfaoosing  in  absolute  exemption  from  all  influences  from 
without  itself,  whether  of  external  objects,  or  of  other  attri- 
butes of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  without  hope,  fear,  love, 
hate,  desire,  aversion,  conscience,  judgment,  or  perception ; 
and  that  is  in  total  independence  of,  and  disjunction  from 
all  other  mental  acts  and  faculties ! 

Mr.  Coleridge  likewise  states  that  ''the  will  is  ultimately 
uif-deUrmmsdj  or  it  is  no  longer  a  mS  under  the  law  of 
perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature  under  the  mechanism  of  cause 
and  efiect,"  as  *'  absolutely  passive"  as  "  clay  in  the  hands 
of  a  potter." 

This  is  not  merely  the  literal  import  of  their  representa- 
tion, but  is  the  only  import  that  can  give  to  that  power  such 
an  agency  as  lo  exempt  it  from  the  objection  which  it  it 
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their  object  by  it  to  escape.  Unless  it  wholly  disenthrals 
the  mind  from  the  influence  of  motives,  and  sustains  it  in  a 
state  of  indifierence,  it  has  no  more  claims  to  exemption 
from  the  objection  alleged  by  them  on  that  ground  against 
the  opposite  system,  than  that  system  itself  has,  and  no  more 
adaptation  to  subserve  thq  end  for  which  it  is  employed. 
N  It  is  the  only  construction,  moreover,  that  places  their 
theory  in  contrast  to  that  of  President  Edwards,  whose 
doctrine  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  summarily,  that 
motives  are  the  reasons  of  the  mind's  choosing,  and  of  its 
choosing  in  the  manner  in  which  it  does.  As,  therefore, 
there  is  no  medium  between  the  doctrine,  that  the  mind 
chooses  for  a  reason,  or  that  it  does  not,  their  theory  of 
course  is — if  the  converse  of  his — ^that  volitions  are  put 
forth  without  reasons. 

In  place  of  these  the  views  which  I  have  heretofore  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  are,  that  the  mind  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  its  voluntary  acts ;  that  it  never  exerts  its  efficiency 
except  in  the  presence  of  perceptions  and  emotions  ;  that 
they  are  always  its  reasons  for  exerting  the  choices  which 
it  does  ;  that  there  is  to  God  a  certainty  beforehand  of  the 
whole  series  of  its  perceptions  and  emotions,  and  thence  of 
the  volitions  which  it  exerts  under  their  influence ;  and  that 
he  can  vary  that  series  in  any  manner  he  pleases,  and 
through  that  means  give  birth  to  a  corresponding  variatioa 
in  the  volitions  that  are  put  forth  from  their  excitement- 

The  doctrine  is  thus  common  to  these  systems,  that  the 
mind  is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  volitions  ;  and  the  points  at 
which  their  differences  commence,  and  to  which  all  their 
ultimate  contrariety  is  traceable,  are  the  questions  whether 
it  exerts  its  volitions  for  intelligent  reasons ;  and  whether 
to  exert  them  for  such  reasons,  can  invalidate  its  responsi- 
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hilily:  as  oa  the  one  bwd  the  objection  of  dieie  gentlemen 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  prompted  in  itt  volitions  by 
motivesi  i$t  that  to  be  influenced  in  its  choices  is  mcompat- 
ible  with  its  fesponsibility ;  and  the  ground,  accordingly, 
on  which  they  recommend  the  theory  of  a  selfrdetermining 
will  is,  that  it  is  exempt  from  that  obj^on :  and  as  on  the 
other,  to  admit  that  the  mind  exerts  its  choices  for  intelligent 
reasons,  is  to  admit  in  effect  the  whole  system  which  they 
oppose ;  since  if  it  exerts  its  ToliUoos  for  snch  reasons,  then 
clearly  it  cannot  be  incompatible  with  its  nature  as  a  re- 
sponsible agent,  to  be  influenced  by  motives ;  and  if  the 
influence  itself  of  motives  is  not  inconsistent  with  responsible 
chmees,  then  a  previous  certainty  of  their  exerting  such 
an  influence  cannot  involve  any  such  inconsistency ;  and 
the  whole  series  of  objections  to  the  scheme  I  have  endear 
voted  to  sustain,  is  at  once  wholly  abandonedt 

The  great  and  sole  question  then,  on  the  solution  of  which 
Mr.  Coleridge's  whole  system  on  this  subject  stands  or  falls, 
is  simply,  whether  the  mind  in  that  part  of  its  agency — its 
volitions — which  involves  all  its  morality  and  religion,  acts 
withoat  any  intelligent  reason  whatever— a  question,  the 
bare  statement  of  which  can  scarcely  be  made  without  ex- 
posing his  whole  scheme  to  ridicule,  and  superseding  the 
necessity  of  discussion  to  demonstrate  its  erroneousness. 
A  glance  at  some  of  the  most  obvious  eonsideradons  with 
which  it  is  connected,  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  its 
character* 

There  is  seldom  a  better  test  of  '*  the  positive  science  and 
tiieoietical  insight''  of  the  advocates  of  a  repiilsave  dogma, 
then  to  trace  its  relations  to  their  agency,  and  ascertam  to 
what  extent  they  soeceed  in  veriijwg  its  principles  in  their 
practiee.    If  ap|rited  to  these  gentlemen,  their  iahors  in  the 
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present  initance  form  but  an  ill-matclied  commentary  to 
thmr  doctrine*  For,  notwithstanding  their  conviction 
that  the  mind  acts,  and  must  act  in  its  volitions,  irrespectively 
of  all  influences — that  is,  of  reasons*--or  prove  a  mere  mar 
chine  in  its  agency,  they  yet  proceed  forthwith,  and  make  it 
the  great  object  of  their  labors,  to  present  to  their  readers 
a  series  of  reasons  for  the  purpose  of  swaying  them  in  their 
choices  between  these  conflicting  systems ;  and  apparently 
without  a  suspicion  that  their  efibrts  must  either  prove  en- 
tirely uninfluential,  or  subvert  their  whole  theory.  .  True 
or  false,  then,  they  find  their  scheme  to  be  impracticable. 
They  cannot  print  a  sentence  nor  breathe  a  syllable  to  sus- 
tain its  representations,  or  commend  it  to  the  acceptance  of 
their  fellow-men,  without  becoming  its  assailants,  and  tram- 
pling all  its  pretensions  in  the  dust* 

Mr.  Coleridge  moreover  expressly  recognises  and  admits 
the  fact,  that  the  Most  High  employs  a  system  of  means  to 
influence  men  in  their  volitions,  and  prompt  them  to  obedi- 
ent chmces. 

'*  By  the  fihraie  *  in  Christ,'  I  mean  all  ihe  mipBmalmral  aUk 
vouchsafed  and  conditionally  promised  in  the  chri«ti&n  dispensation, 
and  among  them)  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  the  world  cannot  receive, 
were  it  only  that  the  knowledge  of  iptrt/tia/  truth  is  of  necessity  im- 
mediate and  tfifutlive;  and  the  world,  or  natural  man,  possesses  no  % 
higher  intuitions  than  those  of  the  pore  fisfwe,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  maihemiiUktU  science.  But  auft,  observe !  Therefore  sot  by  the 
will  of  man  dUme;  but  neither  without  the  will."— Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion, p.  105. 

He  ditts  represents  the  Spirit  of  God  as  asristing  the 
mind  to  obedient  volition,  by  raising  it  to  an  **  immediate 
intuition"  of  spiritual  truth ;  or,  in  other  words,  presenting 
to  it  a  supernatural  amy  of  motives  to  sway  it  in  its  choices. 
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He  must  be  considered,  thereforei  in  this  and  nmilar  pas- 
sages, as  nrtnally  pronouncing  his  system  to  be  erroneous, 
or  else  as  regarding  the  Most  High  as  employing  an  in- 
stmmentality  to  excite  ns  to  holiness,  that  from  its  nature 
most  necessarily,  as  iar  as  it  takes  efS^st,  render  us  incapa- 
ble of  a  responsible  agency.  He  indeed — in  a  passage 
previously  quoted— expressly  places  **  the  power  of  acting" 
**  firom  moltiKS,  and  not  from  mere  dark  intMncUi*  among  the 
peculiarities  by  which  man  is  distinguished  firom  irrational 
animals,  and  openly  asserts  therefore  the  doctrine  which 
his  scheme  denies,  and  which  it  is  one  of  his  principal  ob- 
jects in  these  volumes  to  disparage  and  overthrow. 

But  beyond  this,  he  holds  that  the  will  has  disqualified 
itself  for  obedient  choices,  by  becoming  corrupt ;  or  has 
imrodoced  into  itself,  by  transgression,  a  principle  that 
insures  its  continuing  to  transgress,  until  extricated  fi*om 
diat  vassalage  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

^  We  csll  an  individual  a  had  man,  not  because  an  action  ki  con- 
tnrjr  to  law,  but  becaiue  it  ha^  led  na  to  conclude  from  it  aome 
fnmdple  opposed  to  the  law ;  some  private  maxim  or  by-law  in  the 
will,  contrary  to  the  universal  law  of  right  reason  in  the  conscience, 
as  the  grmmd  of  the  action.  Bat  this  evil  principle  again  most  be 
grounded  in  some  other  jHrinciple  which  has  been  made  determinant 
of  the  wiSI,by  the  will's  own  self-determination.  For  if  not,  it  must 
have  its  ground  in  some  necessity  of  nature,  in  some  instinct  or 
propensity  imposed,  not  acquired — another's  work,  not  our  own. 
Coneeqoently,  neither  act  nor  principle  could  be  imputed ;  and  rela- 
ttrely  to  the  agent,  not  ongmalf  not  «tn."  «* 

**  A  moral  evil  is  an  evil  that  has  its  origin  in  a  wilt.  An  evil 
eomnMm  to  all  moat  have  a  ground  common  to  all.  But  the  actual 
existence  of  moral  evil  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  admit:  and 
that  there  is  an  evil  common  to  all  is  a  fact :  and  this  evil  must 
therefore  have  a  common  ground.  Now  this  evil  ground  cannot 
originate  in  the  divine  will :  it  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  wiD 
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of  mtn.    And  Ifua  evil  grMiiA  we  call  ortgiml  lis.**— AMi  to  R«- 
fleetion,  pp.  ITS,  173, 174. 

He  thus  represents  the^nd  as  biivingi  by  its  own 
agency,  prodaced  within  itself  a  permanent  principle,  that 
exerts  a  determinant  influence  on  it  in  all  its  choices,  and 
sways  it  perpetually  to  eviL  Whether  iu  agency  b  physi- 
cal or  moral,  he  has  not  tfaoogfat  proper  to  inform  us,  and 
it  is  of  no  significance  to  the  argument,  as  it  is  in  eiidier 
case  wholly  contradictory  to  his  scheme.  It  is  not  an  act| 
but  first  the  efiect  of  an  act,  and  then  the  cause  or  deter- 
miner of  all  subsequent  volitions,  preceding  them  in  exist- 
ence, and  constituting  the  ground  of  their  iieing  what  diey 
are,  and  exerts  precisely  such  an  influence,  tiierefere,  as  bis 
tfieory  represents  as  incompatible  with  a  responsible  agency. 
He  obviously  exhibits  it  as  essentially  the  same  as  the  de- 
praved disposition  ascribed' to  the  mind  by  the  teachers  of 
physical  depravity,  and  represented  as  the  source  whence 
its  volitions  flow,  and  the  cause  that  they  are  what  they 
are  ;  and  it  is  obnoxious  accordingly  to  all  the  objections 
which  embarrass  that  theory. 

He  expresses  his  conviction,  indeed,  that  this  principle 
is  not  the  result  of  the  divine  agency,  and  that  its  nature  is 
wholly  unknown  and  incomprehensible  by  us  ;  statements, 
the  accuracy  of  which,  however-— were  it  admitted  that  that 
principle  exists— «it  is  a  matter  o(  some  difficulty  to  perceive* 
Does  the  mind,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
this  principle,  still  intentionally  give  birth  to  it,  with  a  full 
perception  of  the  terrific  sway  which — ^unless  intercepted 
by  a  supernatural  interposition — it  is  to  exert  over  all  its 
subsequent  agency  ?  Was  Mr.  Coleridge  ever  conscious 
of  exierting  such  a  volition  ?    Or  is  the  principle  a  mere 
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eooseqaenee  of  the  nund^s  voliticfn,  whotty  oMnticipaled, 
and  aBatrmdable  by  itself?  Bat  if  so*— as  it  is  ^ot  ao  act, 
bnt  aD  abiding  qnality — is  it  not  iodispatably  a  mere  phy- 
ncai  attribute  ?  Who,  then,  is  the  cause  of  it--^od  or  the 
fOuI?  Is  die  mind  endowed  with  tfie  extraordinary  power 
ef  changing  iu  own  physical  natarei  and  adding,  dimin- 
ishing,  or  varying  its  attributes  at  pleasure  ?  If  not,  I 
auspect  it  will  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  avoid  the 
conchinon,  that  other  no  such  change  is  ever  introduced 
into  the  mind's  nature  in  conjunction  with  its  agency^  or 
that  ic  is  wrought  lokly  by  the  same  Almighty  hand  that 
gave  to  k  its  original  constitution. 

The  Aeory  of  a  self-^^ermining  will»  theo-^whatever 
may  be  its  relations  to  fact — is  indisputably  precisely  the 
converse  of  that  on  which  Mr.  Coleridge  acts,  completely 
contradictoiy  to  several  of  hi&  most  essential  doctrineUr  <uid 
as  incapable,  therefore,  of  recondliation  with  bis  as  with 
the  system  which  he  assails ;  and  if  carried  by  him  to  its 
fegttimaSe  results,  must  w<Nrk  as  entire  a  revolutiop  in  his 
Aith  and  practice,  as  it  could  if  adc^ted  in  their  views  and 
agency  who  now  reject  it — a  fact,  that  both  demonstrates 
ihaA  diere  exists  somewhere  in  the  circle  of  bis  speculations 
an  egregioaa  deviation  from  tmtb,  and  .presents  a  strong 
pretamption  that  it  is  in  this  boasted  article,  so  incapfible 
of  exemplification  in  practice,  that  the  fatal  error  lurks. 

If  we  look  at  its  relations  to  our  common  consciousness, 
we  find  stiQ  more  decisive  and  abundant  evidences  of  its 


So  fiir  is  it  from  being  a  matter  of  universal  consciooa^ 
ness,  as  it  should  be  on  his  system,  that  we  act  without 
reasons  in  all  oar  voluntary  agency,  that  no. one  can  be 
found  ignoFUH  or  rash  enouf^  to  pretend,  unless  lie  has  a 
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system  to  support,  that  be  ever  exerted  a  volantary  act 
without  an  intelligent  reason:  nor  any  evidences  in  the 
whole  range  of  history  that  sacb  an  act  was  ever  put  forth 
by  any  one  of  the  race. 

It  is  indisputably  certain  that  we  never  exert  volitions* 
except  in  the  presence  of  perceptions,  nor  are  capable  of 
exerting,  or  even  conceiving  them  as  exerted,  except  in 
their  presence.  To  choose  without  an  object  of  choice, 
were  to  choose  without  choosing.  Volition  without  a  per- 
ception, is  as  impossible,  as  volition  without  an  agent. 

But  that  is  no  more  a  matter  of  universal  consciousness, 
than  it  is  that  we  never  choose  without  a  reason  for  our 
choice.  To  put  forth  nn  act  for  an  intelligent  reason,  is 
in  truth  the  definition  itself  of  volition.  That  reason  must 
of  course  be  present  to  the  mind  and  the  object  of  attention, 
when  it  acts  from  it ;  and  is  a  perception  therefore,  coexist- 
uig  with 'the  volition  of  which  it  is  the  reason.  The  mind 
never  rises  above  these  reasons  into  an  atmosphere  of  indif- 
ference, an  intellectual  vacuity,  and  puts  forth  choices  with- 
out object  or  aim.  That  were  to  act  like  a  machine,  in 
place  of  a  rational  agent. 

We  accordingly  recognise  the  fact  in  all  the  operations  of 
conscience,  that  the  moral  character  of  our  acts  depends  on 
the  intelligent  reasons  for  which  we  exert  them.  There 
are  not  only  nullions  and  millions  of  actions  for  which  we 
feel  self-approbation  or  blame,  solely  on  that  ground,  and  in 
respect  to  which,  had  the  reasons  for  which  we  exerted 
them,  been  of  an  opposite  nature,  our  feelings  would  like- 
wise be  reversed,  but  no  exception  to  this  great  law  ever 
occurs  throughout  the  whole  succession  of  our  conscious- 
ness. He  who  in  putdng  forth  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
lawfully destroying  life,  becomes  by  an  interpositioa  of 
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pnmdnoe^  the  means  of  saving  it,  feels  as  gnihy,  as 
tlioagh  be  bad  accomplished  Ibe  evil  at  which  be  aimed-: 
and  he  who  in  benevolendy  endeavoring  to  save  life,  nn* 
wittingly  becomes  its  destroyer,  is  nevertheless  as  innocent, 
as  tboagh  the  good  which  was  his  obfect,  had  been  achieved. 
We  universally  act  on  the  assumption  that  such  is  like- 
wise the  fact  with  all  other  moral  agents  whom  we  attempt 
to  influence.  All  our  efibrts  to  sway  them  in  their  agency, 
are  employed  in  presenting  reasons  to  them  for  acting  in 
the  manner  we  desire ;  and  are  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  tbey  never  act  voluntarity,  except  from  intelligent 


We  universally  proceed  on  the  assumption  likewise,  in 
judging  the  agency  of  our  fellow  men,  that  the  virtue  or 
vice  of  their  actions,  depends  wholly  on  the  intentions  with 
which  they  act ;  and  though  their  visUsle  acts  and  their 
effects  are  precisely  the  same,  approve  or  condemn,  solely 
as  they  are  ascertained  to  have  been  exerted  with  a  selfish, 
or  benevolent  aim. 

And  imally  the  Creator  himself  recogniaes  tktis  great  law 
of  oar  agency  in  all  the  measures  of  his  administratioD, 
and  makes  it,  as  it  were,  the  whole  buuness  of  his  govern- 
ment, to  convey  to  us  reasons  to  control  us  in  our  choices ; 
dissuasives  from  sin,  and  inducements  to  obedience ;  and 
holds  us  responnUe  for  the  intentions  with  which  we  act. 

Wherever  then  we  turn  our  eye,  this  is  seen  to  be  the 
sole  law  of  OUT  voluntary  agency,  recognized  and  proclainH 
ed  by  that  great  Being  who  gave  us  existence,  and  con- 
forms his  administration  to  our  nature :  repeated  and  sanc- 
tioned by  eveiy  create  spirit  that  passes  within  the  circle 
of  our  vision,  and  graven  in  living  characters  on  the' tab- 
lets of  our  consciousness.    No  agent  is  seen  within  the  wide 


iircnH  of  tUs  theatre,  whose  vcditioiis  apriog  up  out  of  a 
mere  Vacautnf  without  cause  or  end ;  whose  choices  are  no 
jweferenoes  f  whose  aims  have  no  objects :  ia  whom  will  has 
no  communion  with  intellect ;  whose  heart  like  a  being  with- 
out  eyes,  is  shut  from  the  light  of  reason ;  whose  attributes 
torn  and  diqauied  like  the  rent  limbs  of  a  slanghlered  vic- 
tim, oau  only  conndse  and  palpitate  as  separate  existences ! 
Our  powers  and  agency  in  short,  and  those  of  all  the  in- 
telligencet  around  us,  in  place  of  accor^ng  with  Jfr.  Cole- 
ridge's QFstem,  are  precisely  the  converse  of  what  the  theory 
of  a  sel&determinliig  will  requires. 

If  traced  to  its  results  accordingly,  in  place  of  furnishing 
a  satisfactory  sbiotion  of  the  phenomeoa  of  onr  agency,  it 
presents  at  every  point  a  flagrant  contradiction  alike  to  all 
the  facts  of  conscioasoess,  and  all  the  measures  of  the  d>- 
vine  admiaistratioa. 

-  Thus  voKtion,  if  its  representations  are  justy  can  obvioor 
sly  be  Bodnng  better  than  a  mere  mechamcal  and  reasonless 
agency,  as  empty  of  morality  as  the  motions  of  inammate 
matter.  By  the  terms  of  the  system,  it  is  opt  exerted  for 
any  conscioos  reason,  but  springs  up  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect iodi&rence,  and  unattended  by  a  solitary  poise  of 
emotion  or  desire— -a  mere  moral  singultus  or  spasm,  in- 
stead of  an  act  put  forth  (or  an  intelligent  reason.  The 
mind  accordingly  must  be  completely  passive  in  regard  to 
it,  in  place  of  being  its  intentional  author,  and  can  sustain 
toward  it  no  higher  or  more  responsible  relation,  than  it 
does  to  suggestions  and  recollections  that  arise  in  it  ind^ 
pendently  oi  its  wilL  The  dissimilarity  of  these  two 
classes  of  acts  in  their  origin  and  relation  to  our  efficiency, 
is  obliterated ;  and  instead  of  being  exempted  in  our  volii- 
tions  iGrom  external  mflnenoes,  we  are  utterly  stricken  from 
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the  mk  of  eficient  tmuae^  tod  rednced  to  Ae  statiooi  in 
the  iriiok  of  our  Bgency,  of  mere  tmintentioiial  and  help* 
less  recipieiits !  An  extraordinary  expedient  to  escape  the 
iongiiied  perplexities  of  the  system  which  represents  us  as 
aetsng  from  fblt  reasons  in  oar  choices !  The  representa*- 
tioD  wluch  these  gentlemen  give  of  our  volitionsi  is  the  de^ 
fioitton  itself  of  passivity,  and  debars  them,  if  carried  to 
its  kgitimate  resohs,  ftmn  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
tkaS  we  ever  sustain  the  relation  of  an  efficient  to  any  of 
our  acts. 

It  ejtbibits  aH  legislative  aets,  whether  human  or  divine, 
as  necessarily  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  propriety.  They 
are  employed  entirely  in  presenting  to  us  reasons  to  infla- 
e&ce  and  guide  as  in  our  voluntary  conduct.  But  what 
possible  agency  can  they  exert,  if  no  sach  reasons  ever  do 
or  can  afiect  our  volitions  $  or  if,  as  hr  as  they  afiect  us, 
ibey  necessarily  render  us  incapable  of  a  responsible  agen*- 
cy  ?  On  the  sdieme  of  these  gentlemen,  the  government 
of  the  Most  High  is  manifestly  as  empty  and  inefficacious  a 
pageant,  as  though  established  over  a  race  of  mere  brute 
beings  or  unconscious  vegetables. 

It  conveits  reKgion  itself,  in  its  highest  and  holiest  acts, 
in  like  manner  into  a  mere  unmeaning  and  reasonless  farce, 
as  it  is  implied  in  its  representations,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  character,  relations,  or  agency  of  Grod,  that  is  either 
endded  to,  or  can  be  a  reason  for  our  loving  or  serving 
Urn ;  nor  any  IJbing  in  righteousness  that  can  be  a  reason 
of  oar  preferring  it  to  sin,  or  in  sin  that  can  be  a  reason  of 
omr  avoiding  it  in  place  of  righteousness ! 

It  fnvolves  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  all  the  doctrines  and 
pfedicdons  of  the  scfipCures,  that  relate  to  the  future  actions 
of  men  $  as  if  no  reason  whatever  exists  to  the  mind  itself, 
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that  it  exerts  the* choices  which  it  does,  in  place  of  not  ex-^. 
erting  any,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  if  it  is  their  efficient  caosei. 
that  no  antecedent  certainty  whatever  can  exist,  of  its  ex* 
erting  those  which  it  does ;  and  that  none  therefore  can 
be  possessed  by  the  Most  High,  that  they  will  be^exerted. 
The  definition  which  these  gentlemen  give  of  a  selMeter^ 
mining  power,  as  a  cause,  is  in  truth  a  logical  definition  of 
chance,  or  no  cause,  and  is  tantamount  to  an  assertion  that 
no  reason  whatever  exists  that  our  volitions  are  what  they 
are,  except  the  fact  that  they  are ;  and  that  therefore  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  certainty  of  their  existence,  until 
they  are  exerted.  But  what  are  we  to  think  on  this  scheme, 
of  the  representations  of  the  scriptures  respecting  the  agen* 
cy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  f  Is  the  influence  which  he  exerts 
on  us  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  us  to  obedience,  such  as 
necessarily  violates  our  moral  nature,  and  renders  us  inca* 
pable,  by  its  very  presence,  of  responsible  choices  f  Is 
conviction,  by  his  agency,  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment  to  come,  by  the  structure  of  our  constitution,  a 
disqualification  for  obedience ;  and  the  doctrine  that  he 
sanctifies  us  through  the  truths  both  morally  and  physically 
false  ?  Or  are  we,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  philosophy  of 
these  gendemen,  at  once  to  strike  from  our  creed  the  whole 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  influence,  and  abandon  the  blessings 
and  hopes  of  which  that  influence  is  the  sole  source  f 

This  theory  of  volition  denies  all  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  of  his  creatures*  If  it 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  moral  agency  to  be  exerted  witln 
out  any  intelligent  reason,  and  God  is  a  moral  agent, 
he  of  course  cannot  have  acted  from  any  such  reason  in 
any  of  his  volitions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  any  more  than 
his  creatures,  merit,  for  any  part  of  his  administration,  the 
praise  of  rectitude,  goodnessi  or  wisdom ! 
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And  inally,  it  impUes,  that  temptatum  to  sin  diminishes, 
in  proportioB  to  its  strength,  the  guilt  of  yielding  to  it,  and 
needs  only  to  become  triumphant  to  render  transgression 
innocent ;  and  that  excitements  to  holiness  destroy,  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  their  strength,  both  the  power  and  obligation 
to  be  holy,  and  wholly  divest  obedience  of  its  moral  excel- 
ience,  whenever  they  become  successful ! 

Snch  are  some  of  the  frightful  results  which  this  scheme 
obviously  invokes.  Are  these  gentlemen  willing  to  adopt 
them  ?  They  undoubtedly  are  not*  They  have  no  alter- 
native, then,  but  either  to  deny  their  connexion  with  the 
piendses  from  which  they  are  deduced,  or  else  the  just  im- 
pntadon  to  them  of  those  premises.  To  demonstrate  that 
these  conclusions  are  not  involved  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
mind  acts  in  its  choices  without  any  intelligent  reasons,  I 
think  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  impossible  ;  and  to 
deny  that  that  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  a  self-determining 
wis,  and  admit  that  the  mind  exerts  its  voliUons  for  suck 
reasons,  is  to  admit  the  theory  of  Edwards,  which  they 
reject,  and  denounce  as  so  irreconcilable  with  consciousness, 
and  subversive  of  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  important  objections  to  which  Mr. 
Coleridge's  system  is  thus  obnoxious,  bis  volumes  are  still 
not  without  value,  and  will  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Those,  indeed,  who  from  his  literary  character, 
or  Mr.  Marsh's  recommendation,  anticipated  from  them 
any  important  advancement  of  the  science  of  which  they 
duelly  treat,  must  be  wholly  disappointed.  The  only  devia- 
tion of  moment,  on  which  he  has  ventured,  from  doctrines 
that  have  long  been  held  by  many,  both  of  the  theologians 
and  metaphysicians  of  Great  Britain,  is  his  attempted  dis- 
crimination of  the  understanding  from  reason ;  and  that. 
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like  mott  of  the  novelties  of  his  nomenelatiurty  and  much 
of  the  mystification  with  which  his  pages  abouodi  is  tra«^ 
planted  from  the  philosophy  of  Kaot«  His  views  of  a  setf* 
determining  will  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  Arminian  tlieory 
on  that  subject ;  and  his  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  its 
essential  elements,  of  a  far  earlier  date.  His  essays  on 
truth,  however  just  in  sentiment,  have  neither  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  novelty  nor  perspicuousnesi,  and  (all,  in 
energy  and  impressiveness,  £kr  short  of  the  higher  class  of 
discourses  on  that  subject  from  the  pulpit,  to  which  die 
churches  both  in  this  and  that  country  are  acdustoased. 
His  distinction  of  prudence  or  expediency  from  morality  or 
rectitude,  though  put  forth  with  the  air  of  a  dlsooveiy^  and 
perplexed  with  all  the  obscurity  of  an  original  thought,  is 
essentially  the  just  and  important  distinction  with  which 
the  world  has  long  been  familiar,  of  the  sel&h  from  the 
benevolent,  or  the  worldly-^wise  from  the  disinterestedly 
upright.  That  he  has  broached  no  novelties  on  these  latteir 
subjects,  is  indeed  commendation,  in  place  of  re|>roach ; 
and  though  he  has  failed  to  exhibit  them  with  the  clearness, 
and  invest  them  with  the  splendor,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  genius  and  learning,  it  is  yet  matter  of 
congratulation,  that,  while  so  many  of  the  gifted  and  po- 
pular writers  of  the  age  are  wasting  their  powers  on  sobjeds 
at  best  of  the  most  transitory  interest,  be  has  chosen  to  quit 
those  fields,  and  devote  to  these  iiigh  themes  so  miante  a 
discussion* 

The  style  of  these  volumes  is  extremely  naequai ;  riring 
at  times  to  great  bean^  and  energy,  and  deseanding  at 
others  to  as  distant  an  extreme  of  inelegance  and  ciffeitsi- 
ness.  He  exhibits,  indeed,  an  extraor&iary  fiidUty  of 
abrupt  transidon  from  the  snMime  to  die  ridiodMW,  and 
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from  the  vigorous  to  the  feeble— faults,  the  more  reprehen- 
sible, that  he  is  so  easily  able  to  adorn  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats  with  more  than  a  common  share  of  elegance* 
The  imperfections  of  his  style  and  methods  of  discussion, 
appear  to  result  in  some  degree  from  the  peculiarity  of 
his  genius.  His  pages  exhibit,  apparently,  but  very  im- 
perfect traces  of  the  mental  operations  which  they  profess. 
to  represent.  He  gives  us,  often,  only  the  distant  and 
ttiglitly-connected  points  of  his  excursions,  in  place  of  their 
continnoos  oatline — ^the  resalts,  rather  than  the  processes 
of  bis  reasoning.  Thoughts,  images,  relations,  analogies, 
tMsbkig  in  instant  succession  on  his  eye,  bear  him  onward, 
with  a  lightning  rash,  from  object  to  object,  and  scene  to 
foeo^  and  dasded  himself,  and  entranced  by  the  rapidity 
and  iplendor  of  the  vision,  he  forgets  but  that  bis  reader 
has  been  a  companion  of  bis  fligbti  and  reached  his  con- 
donon  by  a  similarly  delightful  process.  Preferable  as  it 
woBiy  be  Id  himseil^  faowever,  thus  to  sport  at  will  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  aov  into  the  clouds,  it  may  be  well  to  recollect, 
that  if  the  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks  are  to  be 
tpeetMtan  of  his  movements,  he  must  present  himself  more 
frequently  within  the  sphere  of  their  vision ;  and  if  his 
ibolsteps  are  to  be  marked,  and  serve  as  guides  to  other 
adventurers,  it  would  essentially  contribute  to  the  facili^ 
of  tracing  them,  were  he  to  touch  die  earth  a  little  oftener* 


CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR'S 


REVIEW  OF  DR.  FISR 


It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  Uie  antbor  of  the 
article  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  for  December,  1831,  on 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  election,  in  which  he 
has  taken  occasion  to  express  his  views  on  several  of  the 
contested  topics  that  have  so  frequently  been  treated  in 
that  work  by  some  of  his  associates,  has  been  induced  to 
engage  in  the  discussion,  and  offer  his  sentiments,  in  respect 
to  which  many  have  hitlierto  been  left  in  some  uncertainty, 
to  a  free  inspection  by  the  public. 

Those  subjects  have  become  themes  of  high  interest,  to 
the  clergy  particularly,  almost  throughout  the  country ;  and 
the  conviction  is  very  generally  felt  that  the  interests  of 
truth  and  the  welfare  of  the  church  require  their  discussion 
to  be  continued,  until  the  principles  of  the  adverse  parties, 
with  the  conclusions  which  they  involve,  shall  be  fully  de^ 
veloped,  and  the  public  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
an  impartial  and  accurate  judgment  respecting  them.  And 
the  discharge  of  this  office,  on  the  part  of  the  institution 
with  which  this  gentleman  is  connected,  obviously  cannot 
be  so  properly  devolved,  especially  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  controversy,  on  any  one  else,  as  on  himself.    His  asso- 
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mte,  who  iias  heretofore  taken  the  chief  part  in  the  dit« 
cossion,  is  little  less  than  universally  regarded,  it  is  believed, 
as.borsde  combat;  having  so  thoroughly  written  himself 
down,  that  the  reputation  of  the  college,  as  well  as  the 
honor  of  religion,  requires  him  to  enact  his  labors  hereafter 
on  a  Jess  public  theatre,  where  the  spectators,  if  not  so  in- 
experienced as  to  allow  his  mistakes  to  pass  undetected, 
may  at  least  be  less  likely  to  reveal  them  to  the  general 
gaxe.      If  such  had  not  hitherto  been  the  fact,  the  last 
stroke  required  for  his  prostration  is  given,  one  would 
imagine,  in  the  article  under  consideration — in  the  open 
and  unhesitating  assertion  of  the  theory,  as  the  doctrine  of 
**  the  venerable  institution  of  Yale,"  that  the  sole  reason 
that  God  permits  the  existence  of  sin  in  his  empire,  is  an 
badequacy  of  his  power  to  exclude  it  irom  a  moral  system } 
fn  assertion  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dr.  Taylor's  pre« 
tence^  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  that  he  had  neither 
taught  nor  held  that  doctrine  as  an  article  of  belief ;  uttered 
any  intimation   in  his  discussions  respecting  it,   of  his 
conviction  of  its  truth ;  nor  employed  any  reasonings  or 
representations  that  could  authorise  its  imputation  to  him. 
That   doctrine,  then  90  solemnly  disclaimed  by  himself 
and  the  editor  of  the  Spectator,  and  of  the  ascription  of 
which  to  him  he  complained  as  an  injury,  the  perpetration 
of  which  must  inevitably  overwhelm  its  author  with  seU^ 
reproach  and  public  reprobation,  is  now  openly  avowed  as 
an  article  of  their  common  faith,  not  only  held  with  the 
follest  confidence,  and  strenuously  maintained,  but  believed 
by  them  to  be  the  only  theory  that  can  solve  the  phenomena 
of  God's  administration,  and  vindicate  his  character ;  and 
regarded  as  so  superlatively  adapted  to  that,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  even  the  worst  enemies  of  his  government — 
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itifideb  and  iftfiivefiftli^td^Hihoald  vesist  the  ttghl  of  itg 
demomtratioti.  If  any  ot  the  friefids  of  religion  have  hitlH 
erto  found  themselves  unable  to  decide  on  that  ^eMkman'c 
merits  as  a  controversialist,  I  commend  this  fact  to  their 
consideration. 

The  puMic,  then,  will  probably  be  as  willing  as  the 
friends  of  the  college  are  anxious,  to  be  spared  the  infliction 
of  any  further  instruction  from  him  on  these  tliemes ;  and 
if  discussed  the^efo^e  by  either  of  the  theological  inrofessorsi 
at  least  with  any  probability  of  a  useful  influence,  it  must 
be  by  the  gentleman  who  has  now  undertaken  it*  From 
him,  however,  whatever  comes  will  doubtless  merit  and 
meet  a  respectfiil  reception. 

The  review  under  notice,  is  marked   accordingly  by 
traits  of  mind,  and  in  several  instances  of  sentiment,  of  a 
far  different  cast  from  those  which  have  characterised  that 
gentleman's  lucubrations*    He  makes  no  pretence  like  him, 
contradicted  by  professions  and  arguments  on  eveiy  page, 
that  none  of  his  views  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from 
the  prevalent  doctrines  of  New-England,  but  frankly  ad- 
mits his  dissent  from  some  of  those  doctrines,  and  regards 
his  peculiarities  as  exempt  from  objections  to  which  they 
are  obnoxious.     Nor  does  he,  like  him,  after  professing  to 
reject  the  theory  of  physical  depravity,  immediately  turn  to 
its  assertion,  and  without  any  other  than  a  change  of  his 
terms,  re-afErm  every  principle  that  is  involved  in  that  doc- 
trine, and  r»-sanction  all  the  arguments  that  are  emplo}Ped 
for  its  support.     He  has  not  made  it  the  business  of  any  of 
his  pages  to  treat  of  a  selfish  principle  that  needs*  to  be  sw- 
pendedf  by  a  purely  physical  agency,  before  any  of  the 
motives  that  gain  access  to  the  mind  can,  without  surmount- 
ing a  natural  impossibility,  either  prompt  it  to 
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or  restrain  it  from  transgression.  Nor  has  he  felt  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  attempting  to  sustain  his  cause  by  in- 
venting false  laws  of  interpretation,  or  false  claims  to  the 
sanctionof  authors  whose  systems  he  rejects. 

His  doctrinal  views,  in  some  respects,  likewise  exUbit 
an  equally  striking  contrast  to  those  which  it  has  been  a 
fiivorite  object  of  that  gentleman  to  sustain.  Unhappily, 
however,  he  has  repeated  and  sanctioned  with  his  approba- 
tion the  chief  and  worst  of  the  errors  which  Dr.  Taylor 
has  made  it  bis  business  to  teach, — that  the  reason  of  the  ad- 
mission of  sin  into  the  divine  kingdom,  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility of  excluding  it  from  a  moral  system ;  a  theory 
to  my  apprehension  so  palpably  at  variance  with  many  of 
the  main  principles  and  doctrines  of  his  own  system,  and 
fraught  with  so  fatal  a  contradiction  to  all  the  great  truths 
of  revelation,  as  to  render  a  free-  and  full  development  of 
its  error,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

The  mode  in  which  he  exhibits  these  views,  is  sufficiently 
seen  from  the  following  passages. 

**  Now  the  great  difficulty  which  belongs  to  this  subject  arises, 
confessedly,  from  the  existence  of  sin.  We  ask  Dr.  F.  then,  whether 
he  believes  that  a  God,  who  forbids  all  sin,  who  would  have  all  men 
come  to  repentance,  does  yet  denre  or  prefer  the  existence  of  sin 
ander  bis  goveroment  ?  Why,  then,  did  not  be  totally  exclude  it 
from  a  moral  system  ?  Does  Dr.  F.  know  that  this  could  have  been 
done  by  a  mere  interrention  of  divine  power?  He  strennously 
maintains  that  God  is  not  the  sole  agent  in  the  universe ;  that  there 
is  an  entire  and  complete  cause  of  moral  action  lying  out  of  him,  in 
the  existence  of  a  free  agent.  Such  an  agent,  then,  on  Dr.  F.'s 
principles,  has  power  to  sin,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  influence 
which  his  Maker  can  bring  upon  him  short  of  destroying  his  freedom. 
Does  Dr.  F.  know,  can  he  prove,  that  of  beings  who  have  thus  the 
power  to  sin,  any  moral  system  could  iiave  been  formed^  in  which  some 
of  these  beings  wouid  not  use  that  power  ?    Can  he  prove  that  the 
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ElternatlVe  presented  to  God  in  creation,  was  not  this, — no  moral 
system,  or  a  system  in  which  »ome  of  his  sahjects  would  ahuse  the 
high  prerogative  of  freedom,  and  rebel?**  * 

*'  Can  Dr.  F.  prove  the  reason  of  the  admission  of  sin  to  he  any 
other  than  this,  that  God  could  not  exclude  o/l  sin  from  the  universe^ 
and  yet  have  a  moral  system  ?  Dr.  F.  has  not  even  attempted  to  do 
it.  Let  him  prove,  then,  the  truth  of  this  gratuitous  cusumption^  on 
which  his  whole  argument  is  founded,  and  he  may  then,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  maintain  that  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  God  to  admit 
sin  into  the  universe  necessarily  implies  his  preference  of  the  existing 
amount  of  sin  to  holiness  in  its  stead." 

•  *<  Bin,  where  it  now  occurs,  may  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  evil, 
and  only  an  evil,  and  yet  (as  an  evil  unavoidable  as  to  his  proven* 
tion,  in  a  moral  system,)  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
limits,  and  overruled  in  the  best  possible  manner.  In  reducing  an 
unavoidable  evil  to  the  least  possible  limits,  and  overruling  it  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  therefore,  God  would  show  that  he  prefers, 
not  the  existence  of  sin,  to  its  non-existence,  but  simply  its  existence 
to  the  non-existence  of  a  moral  kingdom ;  and  its  existence,  where 
it  is  in  such  a  kingdom,  rather  than  any  where  else,  as  being  there 
the  least  possible  evil,  and  overruled  in  the  best  possible  manner.*' 

**  We  are  thrown  back,  then,  to  consider  the  other  branch  of  this 
argument,  viz.  the  assumption,  that  God,  as  omnipotent,  can  prevent 
all  moral  evil  in  a  moral  system.  Is  not  here  the  fallacy  ?  We 
know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  free 
agents,  with  the  power  to  sin  in  despite  of  all  opposing  power.  This 
fact  sets  human  reason  at  defiance  in  every  attempt  to  prove,  that 
some  of  these  agents  will  not  use  that  power,  and  actually  sin. 
There  is,  at  least,  a  pottibte  contradiction  involved  in  the  denial  of 
this ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative  of  omnipotence  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  contradictions.  But  if  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
true  idea  of  omnipotence,  to  suppose  that  God  cannot  prevent  all 
sin  in  a  moral  system,  then  neither  is  it  inconsistent  with  his  goodness 
that  he  does  not  prevent  it ;  since  sin,  in  respect  to  his  power  of 
prevention,  may  be  incidental  to  the  existence  of  that  system  which  ' 
infinite  goodness  demands.  It  is,  then,  in  view  of  this  groundless 
assumption  concerning  omnipotence,  that  we  see  the  reasoning  of 
the  universalist,  the  infidel,  and  the  atheist,  to  be  the  merest  paralo' 
gum,  or  begging  of  the  question.  The  utter  impossibility  of  proving 
their  main  principle  is  so  obvious,  that  they  can  be  made  to  see  it, 
and,  we  hope;  to  acknowledge  it.    At  any  rate,  until  this  mode  of 
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refbtatioit  be  adopted,  we  despair  of  the  subvereioD  of  tlieir  cause  by 
reasoQiDg.  By  that  mode  of  argumeDt  which  assumes,  that  God 
prefers  sin  to  holiness,  the  main  pillar  of  their  conclusion,  viz.  that 
God  can  prevent  all  moral  evil  in  a  moral  system,  is  conceded  to 
them,  and  thus  they  are  only  confirmed  in  their  delusions.  When 
ahaU  the  defenders  of  the  truth  learn  the  difference  between  scrip- 
tuiai  doctrines  and  groundless  theories  ?" — pp.  604.  607.  617. 


theory  thus  is,  that  from  the  nature  of  free  agents, 
the  entire  exclusion  of  sin  from  a  moral  system  is  impossible 
to  the  Deity,  and  that  the  reason,  accordingly,  of  its  ad- 
mission into  the  present  system  is,  that  he  is  incapable  of 
prerenting  it;  or  if  it  is  thought  to  resemble  more  nearly 
the  form  in  which  the  reviewer  expresses  it, — that  from  the 
nature  of  free  agents  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  entire 
exclusion  of  sin  from  a  moral  system  is  not  impracticable 
to  the  Deity,  and  that  the  true  inference,  therefore  from 
that  and  the  existence  of  sin  is,  that  an  impossibility  of  its 
prevention  is  the  reason  of  its  admission  into  the  present 
system.  That  this  is  the  just  construction  of  the  scheme,  I 
have  no  apprehension  that  either  the  reviewer,  or  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  and  has  the  least  com- 
petence to  determine  its  import,  will  deny.  It  is,  indispu- 
tably, not  merely  the  natural,  but  the  only  construction, 
that  either  the  language  or  reasoning  will  bear.  It  is 
equally  indisputable  that  the  reviewer  has  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  its  coincidence  with  fact,  and  was  prompted  by 
that  conviction  to  give  it  publicity.  He  not  only  pronounces 
its  refiitation  to  be  impracticable  to.  human  reason,  and 
regards  it  as  furnishing  an  adequate  solution  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  divine  administration,  but  employs  it  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  refute  the  objections  of  infidels;  assures  us 
that  be  *'  despairs  of  the  subversion  of  their  cause"  by  any 
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other  hypothesis;  and  finally  declares,  that  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  it,  or  to  assent  to  the  theory  which 
he  rejects,  that  '*  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good,"  and  is  for  that  reason,  therefore,  *'  introduced 
into  our  system."  But  I  have  no  apprehension — I 
repeat  it— >that  the  reviewer  will  deny  this  to  be  his 
theory;  or,  after  having  presented  it  in  very  nearly  the 
language,  and  endeavored  to  sustain  it  by  the  reasons  that 
were  employed  respecting  it  by  his  associates,  and  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  construction  that  was  universally  put 
on  it  as  exhibited  by  them,  that  he  will,  in  imitation  of  their 
example,  resort  to  the  pretence>  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
any  odium  that  may  attach  to  its  inculcation;  that  because 
he  has  not  in  so  many  words  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  and  the 
object  of  his  full  faith,  his  readers  have  no  right  to  regard 
him  as  believing  it,  and  having  taught  it  for  tlie  purpose  of 
leading  them  to  its  adoption.  There  is  not  a  proposition 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  his  discussion,  in 
respect  to  which  such  a  pretence  could  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  truth,  or  more  shameless 
insult  to  his  readers.  Why  has  he  presented  it  to  the 
public,  if  he  has  no  faith  in  its  accuracy,  nor  wish  to  com- 
mend it  to  their  acquiescence  ?  What  is  the  object  or 
meaning  of  his  declaration,  that  until  his  mode  of  refuting 
the  objections  of  universalists,  infidels,  and  atheists,  by  this 
tiieory,  is  adopted,  he  despairs  of  the  subversion  of  their 
cause,  if  he  does  not  wish  his  theory  to  be  received  as  in- 
dubitably true,  and  employed  for  that  purpose  f  Does  he 
wish  a  false  system  to  be  adopted  for  the  justification  of 
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the  divine  government,  and  despair  of  its  vindication  by  any 
other  expedient  f  But  of  all  such  weak  and  dishonorable 
shifts,  he  is  wholly  incapable.     To  indulge  a  suspicion 
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that  it  can  be  otherwise,  were  to  traduce  his  intellect  and 
coDsdence.  He  has  pat  forth  this  theory  for  no  other 
reason,  than  that  regarding  it  as  indisputably  vindicable, 
and  essentially  important,  he  wishes  to  contribute  to  its 
general  reception,  and  is  resolved,  instead  of  treacherously 
shrinking  from  responsibility,  to  maintain  it  with  the  frank- 
ness and  courage  that  become  a  religious  teacher ;  or  dis- 
card it,  if  convinced  of  its  erroneousness,  and  not  otherwise, 
with  the  candor  and  integrity  that  befit  a  disciple  of  Christ 

Such,  then,  being  the  import  of  the  theory,  and  the 
ob|ect  of  its  publication,  the  only  question  to  be  determined 
concerning  it  respects  its  truth. 

I.  The  first  objection,  then,  to  it  is,  that  it  represents 
onr  volitions  as  exerted  without  any  intelligent  reasons 
whatever,  and  as  the  efiect,  consequently,  of  nothing  better 
than  a  mere  brute  or  senseless  mechanism. 

Its  representation  is,  that  God  cannot,  or  that  it  may  be 
that  he  cannot,  exert  such  an  influence  on  a  moral  being, 
compatibly  with  his  freedom,  as  to  prevent  him  from  sin- 
ning; and  the  alleged  ground  of  that  position  is,  that  such 
a  being  must,  under  every  possible  preventing  influence, 
still  possess  the  power  to  transgress.  The  assertion,  that 
he  cannot  be  prevented  from  exerting  his  power  in  that 
manner,  obviously  involves  the  assumption,  therefore,  that 
be  may  be  determined  in  his  choices  by  his  mere  power  of 
volition,  independently  of  a  moral  influence ;  and  that  is, 
that  he  may  act  without,  or  irrespectively  of  any  seen  and 
felt  reason, — of  perceptions,  emotions,  love,  hope,  fear, 
desire,  or  any  modification  of  feeling  or  sensation ! 

This  is,  clearly,  not  merely  the  natural,  but  the  only 
construction  of  the  reviewer's  reasoning,  that  can  give 
such  a  premise  to  his  argument  as  his  inference  requires. 
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If  a  moral  being  cannot  pnt  forth  choices  wholly  iade* 
pendently  and  against  the  influence  of  motives,  it  cannot 
follow  from  the  fact  that  he  has  power  to  choose,  that  God 
cannot  exert  on  him  a  moral  influence,  that  shall  prevent 
him  jfrom  sinning ;  unless  either  he  is  physically  incapable 
of  obedience,  or  God  is  incapable  of  determining  the  influ- 
ences that  reach  him.  That  the  first,  however,  can  be  the 
fact,  the  reviewer  will  not  grant.  He  specifically  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  the  mind's  incapacity  for  obedience. 

If,  then,  he  admits  that  it  cannot  exert  volitions  without 
perceptions  and  emotions — that  is,  seen  and  felt  reasons- 
he  must  likewise  admit  it  to  be  possible,  at  least,  that  such 
a  combination  and  series  of  motives  may  be  conveyed  to  it, 
as  to  prompt  it  to  obedience.  To  deny  it,  were  to  assert 
that  the  mind  may  possess  a  capacity  for  obedience  that 
can  never  be  excited  to  action  !  But  how  can  the  existence 
of  such  a  capacity  be  demonstrated  ?  Does  the  reviewer, 
then,  admit  both  that  the  mind  cannot  exert  volitions,  ex- 
cept for  seen  and  felt  reasons ;  and  that,  having  a  capacity 
for  obedience,  such  motives  can  be  presented  to  it  as  to 
excite  it  to  exert  that  capacity  ?-— then,  clearly,  he  cannot 
affirm  that  God  cannot  present  to  it  such  a  combination  of 
motives,  and  so  prevent  it  from  sin ;  unless  he  denies  to 
him  the  power  of  controlling  the  causes  that  are  concerned 
in  giving  birth  to  its  perceptions  and  emotions,  and  thereby 
determining  the  motives  that  influence  it  in  its  agency ; 
and  that  were  to  deny  his  supremacy  over  his  works,  and 
exhibit  them  as  existing  and  acting  independently  of  his 
control ;  an  error,  the  mere  statement  of  which,  one  would 
hope,  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  its  rejection. 

The  reviewer  then,  indisputably  to  sustain  the  inference 
of  his  argument,  must  either  go  on  the  assumption  that 
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Grod  cannot  deteimine  the  influences  that  reach  moral 
agents ;  and  make  that  the  ground  of  his  assertion,  that 
God  cannot  prevent  them  from  sinning  ;  a  position  which 
I  shall  for  the  present  suppose  him  to  disclaim  :— or  else  he 
most  ibond  his  inference  on  the  assumption  I  have  imputed 
to  him,  that  moral  beings  may  be  determined  in  their  choices 
by  their  mere  power  of  volition,  and  therefore  exert  their 
actions  without  any  intelligent  reasons. 

That  this  is  the  true  construction  of  his  reasoning,  is 
shown  moreover  indisputably — if  any  additional  demon- 
stration of  it  can  be  necessary — ^by  the  fact  that  if  that 
position  is  in  troth  the  ground  of  his  argument,  his  infer- 
ence then  results  legitimately  from  his  premise.    For  if  it  is 
the  power  of  moral  agents,  and  not  their  perceptions  and 
emotions,  that  determines  them  in  their  choices,  and  they 
always  possess  the  power  of  sinning  under  all  preventing 
influences,  it  follows  incontrovertibly  that  God  can  never 
exert  on  diem  such  an  influence  as  to  prevent  them  from 
sinning.     Bat  if  on  the  other  hand  that  position  is  dis- 
claimed, and  the  assumption  substituted  in  its  place,  that 
men  never  pot  forth  choices  except  for  seen  and  felt  reasons, 
the  reasoning  becomes  wholly  inconclusive.    No  practised 
logician  would  willingly  rest  the  support  of  his  cause  on 
the  accuracy  of  such  an  argument  as  the  following.     Men 
are  determined  in  their  volitions  by  motives  solely,  and 
not  by  their  mere  power  of  putting  forth  choices ;  they 
alwajrs  possess  the  power,  however,  of  sinning  under  every 
preventing  influence  that  can  be  exerted  on  them.     God 
therefore,  can  never  present  to  them  such  a  combination  of 
motives,  as  ta  withhold  them  from  transgression  !    Or  more 
briefly ;  though  men  always  possess  the  power  of  sinning, 
yet  they  are  determined  in  their  choices  by  motives  solely. 
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God,  therefore,  can  never  convey  to  them  snch  a  combina- 
tion of  motives  as  to  prevent  them  from  sinning ! 

That  his  argument  then,  if  it  has  any  conclusiveness,  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  men  are  determined  in  their 
volitions  by  their  mere  power  of  choosing,  and  not  by  the 
instrumentality  of  motives,  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  rational  doubt.  It  exhibits  their  agency,  therefore,  as 
exerted  without  any  intelligent  reasons.  Motives  are  the 
considerations  from  which  we  act, — the  perceived  and 
felt  reasons  for  which  we  choose,  and  put  forth  the  choices 
that  we,  do.  To  choose,  therefore,  without  them,  or  in- 
dependently and  irrespectively  of  them,  were  to  act  with- 
out either  perception  or  feeling,  without  intellect  or  heart ; 
the  definition  itself  of  a  wholly  unintelligent  agency — 
a  mere  brute  and  unconscious  mechanism !  An  extraor- 
dinary theory  truly  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  the  moral  universe,  and  vindi- 
cating the  most  -High  from  the  objections  of  infidels  !  It 
will  require  more  than  a  common  share  of  courage,  I  can- 
not but  think,  coolly  to  look  this  scheme  in  the  face,  and 
claim  for  it  the  sanction  of  common  sense  and  revelation ; 
and  an  equal  share  of  ingenuity,  to  point  out  any  parti- 
cular, in  which  it  can  be  any  more  eligible  for  that  or  any 
other  useful  purpose,  than  the  doctrines  of  divine  efficiency 
and  physical  depravity,  erroneous  as  they  are,  over  which 
he  regards  it  as  enjoying  so  many  triumphant  advantages. 

II.  But  this  great  element  of  his  system,  is  not  only 
itself  thus  totally  erroneous,  but  is  likewise  fraught  with 
the  direct  and  instant  subversion  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
divine  prescience  and  foreordination,  which  it  is  his  chief 
object,  in  the  article  under  consideration,  to  vindicate  and 
sustain. 
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He  admits  iodeedy  ud  Mwrts,  not  only  thit  Chid  fore- 
knows  all  the  events  of  our  agency,  but  that  it  is  by  bis 
detemiinatioD  respecting  bis  own,  that  be  constitutes  the 
^  certaiDly  tb»t  tbose  events  are  to  take  place*  His  repre- 
seatatwn  in  bis  tbeory  bowever,  is,  as  we  bave  seen,  that 
our  mere  power  of  patting  fortb  volitions,  is  tbe  sole  de- 
lenniner  of  cor  choices.  If  such  then  be  the  fact,  it  follows  , 
that  it  is  solely  by  his  purpose  of  ^ving  that  power--4lie  ^ 
determiiier  of  chokes — ^that  the  Most  High  constitutes  a 
certainty  of  oar  actions,  and  that  his  foresight  of  that  po#er 
accordiiigly,  is  tbe  sole  medium  of  his  foreknowledge  of 
oar  agency* 

U  is  demonstrably  certain,  however,  that  the  mere  power 
of  volition,  which  always  remains  identically  tbe  same,  can 
never  be  the  gronnd  of  any  such  foresight.  The  same 
idenucal  power,  uninfluenced  and  unchanged  in  its  rela- 
tions, cannot  be  the  cause  of  such  diversified  effects  as  our 
actions,  nor  of  any  efiect  whatever.  Our  mere  power  of 
volition  never  gives  birth  to  effects,  nor  can,  independently 
of  percqKions.  It  is  never  exerted,  nor  can  be,  except  in 
the  presence,  and  from  the  excitement  of  motives.  To 
dKKMe  without  motives,  were  to  choose  without  an  object, 
and  that  were  to  choose  without  a  choice.  As  therefore, 
wiibout  perceptfens,  the  mere  power  of  patting  forth  choi- 
ces, can  never  exert  volitions ;  so  that  mere  power  contem- 
phied  irrespectively  of  perceptions,  can  never  be  the 
groond  of  a  foresight  of  choices ;  and  if  that  therefore  is  the 
sole  medinm  of  the  divine  foresight,  it  is  demonstrably  cer- 
tain that  the  Most  High  cannot  foresee  the  events  of  our 
9gmej.  The  reviewer's  theory  accordingly,  by  represen- 
ting chat  power  as  tbe  sole  medium  of  foresight  cuts  off 
die  possibility  of  a  foreknowledge  of  our  actions,  and  sub- 
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verts  at  a  stroke  the  doctrines  of  prescience  and  foreordina- 
tion,  which  it  is  his  object  to  sustain* 

This  feature  likewise  of  his  theory  is  obnoxious  to  the 
objection  of  representing  our  agency  as  exerted  without 
any  intelligent  reasons.  To  assume  that  God  can  foreknow 
the  events  of  our  agency,  through  our  mere  power  of  voli- 
tion, is  to  assume  that  he  can  foresee  them,-^irrespectively 
of  the  reasons,  perceptions,  and  emotions, — ^for  which  we 
put  forth  our  acts.  But  that  is  to  assume  that  he  could 
foresee  those  acts,  were  no  such  reasons  for  their  exerdon 
to  exist  in  our  minds  ;  and  that  were  to  suppose  that  those 
acts  might  be  exerted  by  us,  without  any  such  reasons ; 
and  that  were  to  suppose  that  our  choices  may  be  put  forth 
by  a  mere  self-determined  will,  without  intellect  or  heart, 
and  be  the  effect  accordingly  of  a  mere  senseless  and  me* 
chanical  impulse. 

In  whatever  relation  then  this  representation  of  his  theory 
is  contemplated,  it  is  seen  to  be  erroneous.  He  must  either 
abandon  it,  or  not  only  give  up  the  doctrines  of  presci- 
ence and  foreordination,  but  deny  that  there  is  either  any 
morality  in  our  actions  to  be  a  theme  of  disputation,  or  any 
moral  government  over  us  that  can  require  to  be  vindicated. 
'  III.  His  theory  is,  however,  not  only  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  and  possibility  of  the  divine  foresight  of  our 
agency,  but  is  likewise  directly  contradictory  to  and  subver- 
sive of  all  the  representations  and  arguments  which  he  em* 
ploys  in  vindication  and  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  presci* 
ence  and  foreordination. 

His  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits  our  mere  power  of 
volition  as  the  sole  medium  of  the  divine  foresight  of  our 
agency.  In  his  statements  and  reasonings,  however,  in  expla- 
nation and  support  of  the  fact  of  that  prescience  and  of 
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he  specifically  represents  the  meanwei  0f 
Godft  proddenHal  and  moral  government ^  as  the  mediam 
throogh  wiucb  he  both  lays  the  foundation  of  the  certainty, 
and  /biesees  it,  that  we  are  to  exert  the  actions  that  we  do* 

''The  tmth  we  would  affinn  is  this,  that  God,  in  resolving  on  his 
own  works  in  eternity,  predetermined  the  particular  train  of  events, 
which  should  take  place  in  his  kingdom." — p.  605. 

*'  Nor  will  he  deny,  that  God  can  exert  some  infiuence  over  such 
agmts  through  those  laws  of  providence  and  of  moral  government 
which  He  may  institute.  Admitting  this,  then,  he  cannot  deny  that 
God  has  a  ckoke  or  purpoMC  as  to  what  pmUcuiar  system  of  such 
a^feots  He  shall  create,  or  what  particular  mode  of  providence  and 
moral  government  He  shall  institute  ;  and  of  course  he  cannot  deny 
that  God  may  in  this  manner  determine  what  events  shall  actually 
occur  in  his  kingdom,  without  producing  the  volitions  of  his  moral 
sal^ccts,  by  any  direct  and  immediate  acts  of  his  creative  omnipo* 
teoce." — p.  606. 

**•  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  selection  is  carried  into  effect  in 
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regeneration,  Calvinists  maintain  that  it  involves  no  compulsion; 
that  it  consists  simply  of  those  m«aiit  (including  the  influences  of  the 
spirit)  which  God  uses  with  sinners  to  bring  them  to  the  obedience 
of  the  truth.  And  we  would  only  ask  Dr.  F.  whether  (in  employing 
these  means  in  the  manner  he  does)  God  did  not  foresee,  what  in- 
dividuals would  comply  and  be  saved  ?  We  ask  again,  whether  in 
parpoeing  to  employ  these  means  in  the  manner  he  does,  God  did 
not  purpose  thai  those  individuals  should  comply  and  thus  be  saved  V* 
—p.  620. 

*'  But  OUT  question  relates  to  another  fact :  How  come  particular 
persons  to  be  believers  ?  Does  God  actually  in  his  government,  in- 
duce fenone  to  submit  and  believe  ?  Does  he  do  any  thing  which 
he  foresees  will  actually  secure  the  submission  and  faith  of  those 
very  persons,  who  become  submissive  believers  ?  In  other  words, 
the  question  is  not  whether  justification  is  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  faith ;  but  whether  God  by  the  dispensations  of  providence  and 
grace,  actually  secures  all  existing  faith  P  That  he  does,  we  hold  to 
be  a  fact,  and  the  great  fact  involved  in  what  is  said  in  the  scriptures 
on  the  subject  of  election." — p.  622. 

"  But  then  these  are  the  very  persons  who  God  foreknew  (when 
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he  resolfed  on  hk  worki.  \si  cMrcy,)  wouM  be  ludueed  to  k«^fa« 
and  whom  in  carrying  forward  those  works,  he  prepares  for  glory. 
It  was  to  be  believers,  and  not  as  believers,  that  he  chose  them,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  (scientia  media  foreknowledge.'* — p.  628. 

^*3ut  we  have  another  inquiry.  Why  do  given  flinBon  repeal f 
Is  there  no  ground  of  certainty,  but  what  lies  simply  in  their  powers 
of  agency?  For  we  think  Dr.  F*s.  ^stem  necessarily  involves  this. 
Does  God  use  no  influences  and  means  to  induce  sinners  to  come  to 
him  with  voluntary  submission  and  accept  of  life  ?  Are  these  influ- 
ences and  means  brought  to  bear  alike  on  all  nations  and  on  all  indi- 
viduals ?  We  object  therefore  to  this  scheme  that  it  does  not  em- 
brace the  whole  truth. — ^p.  631. 

From  tbese  passages^-— and  a  mttltitade  of  others  of  like 
ioiport  might  be  added  from  the  article,-— it  is  thus  seen  that 
ID  his  statemeots  and  reasonings  respecting  the  divine  purpo- 
ses and  foresight,  he  represents  God's  providential  and 
moral  administration,  and  not  the  mere  gift  to  his  subjects 
of  the  power  of  volition,  as  the  medium  through  which  he 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  and  his  foresight  of  the 
events  that  transpire  in  his  empire.  All  his  explanations 
and  arguments  accordingly  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine 
of  presdence  and  foreordination,  are  founded  on  that  repre- 
sentation, and  dependent  for  their  accuracy  on  its  coinci- 
dence with  fact  In  direct  contradiction  however  to  this, 
the  representation  of  his  theory  respecting  moral  agency 
is,  that  the  mere  power  of  volition  is  the  sole  determiner  of 
choices ;  that  that  power  accordingly  is  the  sole  medium 
of  the  divine  foresight  of  actions ;  and  therefore  that  it 
was  by  his  purpose  to  give  existence  to  that  power,  that  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  actions  of  which 
it  is  to  prove  the  cause,  and  of  his  prescience  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  two  representations  are  thus  the  direct  con- 
verse of  each  other.    One  or  the  other  of  them  of  course 
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be  ftlie ;  and  in  consbtencjr,  one  or  the  other  mtifl 
be  gWcn  op.  If  be  adheres  to  hit  theoiy,  be  Mbverts  by 
k  every  bet  and  ailment  on  which  he  repoiet  hit  proof 
and  vhidcation  of  the  purposes  and  foreknowledge  of  God } 
and  most  therefore  abandon  them,  or  believe  then  withont 
evidence.  If  he  adheres  to  those  doctrines  and  the  expla- 
nations and  procrfs  which  he  employs  to  sastain  them,  he 
Hinec  then  reject  his  theory  respecUng  power,  or  continue  to 
aMintain  it  agmnst  his  own  principles.  If  he  continues  to 
flsaintain  the  doctrine  Aat  Ood  determines  the  actions  of  his 
tabfects  through  the  measures  of  bis  providential  and  moral 
administration,  how  can  he  still  allege  tbeir  power  of  voK- 
ten  as  proof  that  God  cannot  prevent  them  from  sinning  f 
If  he  coatinnes  to  maintain  that  dMory,  and  allege  that 
power  as  proof  that  God  cannot  prevent  them  from  st»> 
aing,  thereby  assnming  that  power  is  the  sole  determiner 
eC  choices,  how  then  can  he  still  continue  to  assume  and 
aneft  in  proof  of  foresight  and  Ibreordinatioo,  that  God 
determines  the  agency  of  his  creatures  through  a  moiml  in- 
stmmentality  f 

IV.  Sbonld  the  reviewer,  to  escape  these  diiieulties, 
abandon  bis  assumption  respecting  power,  and  take  the 
ground  on  which  his  reasonings  respecting  the  divine  fore* 
kiKiwIedge  proceed,  thsit  men  act  only  from  OMitives,  and 
are  determined  m  Aeir  agency  solely  through  their  instra* 
aMoCalitjr;  bis  doctrine  that  Grod  cannot  prevent  sin  in 
the  instances  in  which  it  takes  place,  will  still  continue  to 
be  perplexed  with  as  great  and  fatal  difficulties  as  on  the 


To  deny  diat  €rod  can  prevent  a  being  who  sins,  from 
tmnsgressmg,  while  it  is  held  that  motives  are  the  sole  de- 
tendners  of  choices,  is  clearly  to  deny,  either  that  he  can 
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detenmn^  the  moral  influences  that  reach  that  being ;  or 
else  the  possibility  of  conveying  to  him  such  an  inflnence, 
as  to  constitute  a  successful  excitement  to  obedience.  .  But 
to  place  the  impossibility  of  his  being  prevented  from  siut 
on  the  assumption  that  God  cannot  determine  the  motives 
that  reach  him,  is  to  deny  th^  universality  of  God's  provi- 
dence over  us  and  the  causes  of  our  perceptions,  and  ex- 
hibit  ourselves  and  those  causes,  as  independent  of  his  sway* 
Will  the  reviewer  openly  espouse  this  doctrine,  and  attempt 
to  maintain  it  against  the  clearest  teachings  of  inspiration, 
and  decisions  of  reason;  or  thus  again  contradict  his  own 
express  admission  and  assertion,  that  Gdd  does  in  fact 
determine  all  events,  and  render  them  certain  by  the  mea- 
sures of  his  providential  and  moral  administration  ?  If  it 
is  a  &ct,  that  the  mode  in  which  men  act,  is  determined 
by  the  perceptions  of  which  they  are  the  suligects,  and  that 
God  by  his  own  agency  constitutes,  a  certainty  of  all  the 
events  that  transpire  in  his  empire,  he  of  course  determines 
in  that  manner  the  whole  train  of  their  perceptions.  The 
reviewer  then  must  either  give  up  the  position  on  which  so 
many  of  his  arguments  are  founded,  that  God  determines 
all  events  by  the  measures  of  his  own  agency  ;  or  else  must 
admit  that  he  can  and  does  determine  the  whole  train  of 
their  perceptions,  and  therefore  grant  that  an  impossibility 
of  determining  the  moral  influences  that  reach  them,  can 
never  be  to  him  a  ground  of  inability  to  prevent  them  from 
sinning* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  admitting,  both  that  motives  are 
the  sole  determiners  of  choices,  and  that  God  determines 
the  motives  that  influence  his  creatures,  he  still  maintains 
that  God  cannot  prevent  them  from  sinning ;  it  must  be  on 
the  assumption,  either  that  he  cannot  convey  any  differing, 
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or  at  least  more  propitioas  saccessioii  of  perceptions  to  tbfeir 
minds ;  or  else  that  they  are  physically  incapable  of  being 
excited  to  obedience  by  any  conceivable  moral  influencew 
In  granting,  however,  that  God  actually  determines  the 
whole  train  of  perceptions  that  takes  place  in  their  mindS) 
he  grants  that  he  has  an  entire  control  over  all  the  agents 
and  causes  that  are  concerned  in  giving  existence  to  those 
perceptions.    But  if  he  has  an  absolute  control  over  all 
those  causes,  and  yet  cannot  give  existence  through  them 
to  such  a  species  and  succession  of  perceptions  as  to  prompt 
to  obedience  in  any  instance  where  sin  is  now  exerted ;  it 
most  be  on  the  ground,  either  that  in  those  instances,  those 
causes  are  not  capable  of  being  controlled  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  made  the  instruments  o(  producing  a  different 
species  at  perceptions ;  or  that  he  cannot  create  any  dif* 
ferent  or  additional  instruments  of  exciting  perceptions ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  his  creatures  in  those  cases 
are  not  capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  a  different  series ; 
or  else  finally,  that  no  different  series  that  he  could  occa- 
sion, could  in  those  instances  prove  a  less  temptation  to  sin* 
Will  the  reviewer  then  take  the  ground,  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  God  that  the  causes  that  are  now  concerned 
in  giving  birth  to  our  perceptions  in  the  instances  in  which 
we  sin,  should  be  made  the  instruments  of  producing  a 
di^rent  series  i    That  were  to  represent  it  either  as  phy- 
deally  impossible  to  him  to  vary  his  agency  over  those 
causes,  or  else  by  any  such  variation,  to  vary  their  agency  I 
—as  physically  impossible  to  him  therefore-— if  the  repre^ 
sentadon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  applicable  to  other 
instances  of  his  agency,  as  to  those — nai  to  prevent  all  the 
sin  which  he  does  prevent ;  and  not  to  give  birth  to  all  the 
boHness  to  which'  he  does  give  birth  !     But  that  were  not 
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only  to  represent  bis  works  as  independent  a(  hiro,  but  lo 
deny  him  the  power,  which  the  reviewer  ckinis  for  every 
dependent  agent,  of  doing  otherwise  than  he  does,  and  of 
acting  freely  and  not  from  the  impulse  of  nnav<Mdable 
necessity ! 

Will  he  then  place  the  alleged  impossibility  of  God's 
preventing  sin  in  those  instances,  on  the  ground,  that  he 
cannot  in  those  cases,  give  existence  to  any  additional  causes 
of  influence  over  us ;  or  diminish  the  number  of  those  to 
which  he  has  already  given  existence ;  or  that  in  those  i»* 
stances  no  variation  in  those  causes,  could  give  burth  in  us 
to  any  diflering  or  more  propitious  set  of  perceptions  f  To 
deny  that  God  could  create  any  differing  or  additional 
causes,  were  to  deny  his  omnipotence,  or  else  his  wisdom 
to  contrive  them !  To  deny  that  he  could  diminish  the 
number  or  vary  the  nature  of  those  which  constitute  his 
present  system  of  instrumentality  in  those  instances,  were 
to  deny  bis  power  over  them,  and  represent  them  as  sd& 
existent !  To  deny  again,  that  a  variation  in  the  causes 
by  which  our  perceptions  in  those  cases  are  excited,  would 
prove  the  ground  of  a  corresponding  change  in  our  percep* 
tions,  were  to  deny  either  that  those  causes  are  the  real 
reasons  of  our  perceptions,  and  that  were  again  to  deny 
that  God  determines  them  through  bis  moral  and  providen- 
tial instrumentality-— or  else  to  represent  us  in  those  in- 
stances, as  physically  incapable  of  any  other  series  than 
that  of  which  we  are  the  subjects ;  and  that  were  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  our  fulfilling  a  great  proportion  of  the 
duties  which  God  enjoins  and  we  now  neglect,--sueh  as 
knowing  him  better,  thinking  of  him  more  frequently,  femn 
ing  a  juster  estimate  of  ourselves,  and  to  run  again  into 
the  perplexities  of  physical  depraviQr,  which  the  reviewai* 
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lo  jttsdy  denounces  and  is  so  anxious  to  escape.  Off 
finally,  to  assame  that  even,  were  any  different  or  snppo^ 
sable  perceptions  to  be  produced  in  us  in  those  instancesi 
they  stiiJ  could  not  prove  any  thing  better  than  an  equal 
temptation  to  ns,  were  to  revert  again  to  the  assompUon) 
that  our  perceptions  are  not  the  real  reasons  of  our  exert- 
ing the  choices  which  we  do,  and  to  place  the  whole  ground 
of  their  existence  and  nature,  in  either  a  self-determining 
will,  a  depravity  of  the  physical  constitution,  or  else  the 
direct  efficiency  of  God ! 

Tom  which  way  he  will,  then,  the  reviewer  can  never 
reconcile  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  determiner  of  per- 
ceptions, and  perceptions  the  determiners  of  choices,  with 
the  doctrine  that  he  cannot  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  in' 
stances  in  which  we  transgress ;  nor  extricate  himself,  if  he 
professes  to  hold  both,  from  the  most  fatal  selAinconsistencyi 
and  contradiction  to  the  scriptures*  Whether  he  attempts 
to  advance  or  recede,  to  turn  to  this  hand  or  to  that,  he  is 
instantly  met  with  the  necessity  of  either  trampling  sotne 
of  his  own  principles  in  the  dust,  or  assailing  some  attribute 
of  his  Creator,  or  some  indisputable  and  essential  doctrine 
of  his  word  !^-*-a  distressing  predicament  for  a  theory  that 
claims  the  merit  of  so  easily  and  satisfactorily  solving  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  moral  universe,  as  resistlessly  to 
command  the  assent  and  admiration  of  even  the  blindest 
and  most  prejudiced  eneoiies  to  the  truth ! 

V.  Should  the  reviewer,  convinced  of  theur  untenable- 
Yiess,  rgect  both  the  position,  that  power  is  the  determiner 
of  choices,  and  the  doctrine  that  God  cannot  control  the 
moral  influences  that  reach  his  creatures,  and  prefer  to 
{dace  his  denial  that  he  could  wholly  exclude  sin  from  a 
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moral  sysleni,  oo  the  asninplioa  thai  it  is  iooompatible  with 
infinite  benevolence  to  permit  the  existence  of  un  that  could 
be  prevented ;  without  attempting  to  ofier  any  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  obstacle  to  its  prevention ;  he  will  still 
find  himself  beset  with  equally  insurmountable  difficulties* 

Were  there  no  other,  it  would  form  a  sufficient  objection 
to  such  a  method  of  establishing  his  doctrine,  that  it  takes 
for  granted  the  main  position  which  it  should  be  its  object 
to  sustain*  But  the  reviewer  has  debarred  himself  from  it, 
by  the  admission,  that  God  gave  existence  to  the  present 
system^  with  a  full  foresight  that  it  was  to  involve  the  sin 
that  takes  place  in  it*  And  as  he  admits  that  he  gave  ex- 
istence to  it  voluntarily,  he  of  course  admits  that  he  might 
have  prevented  the  sin,  at  least  by  not  creating  the  system* 
If,  then,  to  create  and  uphold  a  system,  in  which  sin  exists 
that  might  have  been  prevented,  is  inconsistent  with  infinite 
benevolence,  the  reviewer,  in  place  of  vindicating  the  Most 
High,  by  such  an  assumption,  would  verify  the  objection 
against  him,  which  it  is  his  object  to  escape. 

But  he  not  only  admits  that  God  gave  existence  to  the 
present  system  with  a  full  knowledge  that  its  results  were 
to  be  what  they  are,  but  claims  likewise  that  he  is  vindicabk 
for  it,  on  the  ground  that  a  greater  amount  of  good  is 
gained  by  it  ultimately,  than  could  have  been  secured  by 
any  other  agency ;  and  thereby,  again  debars  himself  from 
the  assumption  that  it  must  necessarily  be  incompatible 
with  infinite  benevolence,  that  sin,  that  could  be  prevented, 
should  be  permitted  to  exist. 

'*  But  if  it  be  not  inconaisteBt  with  the  true  idea  of  omnipoteoee> 
to  suppose  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  ,a  moral  syatem,  then 
neither  is  it  inconsistent  with  his  goodiifSss  that  he  does  not  prevent 
it ;  since  tin,  in  respect  to  his  power  of  prevention,  may  be  incidental 
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C0  the  ezisteace  of  thtt  sjfltem,  which  infinite  gooAnen  demands.** — 
p.  617. 

If,  then,  as  he  thus  represents,  infinite  goodness  demands 
the  existence  of  a  moral  system,  although  it  is  to  involve  such 
an  amount  of  sin,  when  there  is  no  other  method  of  securing 
the  good  which  it  is  to  contain,  he  of  course  cannot  assume 
that  the  permission  of  sin  that  might  have  heen  prevented, 
must  necessarily  be  incompatible  with  that  goodness,  and 
then  claim  that  the  reason  of  its  permission  must  demon- 
stratively be,  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  Most  High  to 
prevent  it!  The  voluntary  permission  of  sin  cannot  be 
consistently  vindicated  by  gratuitously  assuming  its  cont- 
patibiliiy  with  the  demands  of  goodness ;  while  a  gratuitous 
assumption  of  its  incompatibility  with  that  goodness,  is 
made  the  ground  of  the  inference  that  it  cannot  have  been 
voluntarily  permitted  ! 

In  whatever  relation,  then,  the  reviewer^s  theory  is  con- 
templated, the  most  abundant  evidence  is  seen  of  its  hopeless 
and  utter  error.  It  misrepresents  our  nature  and  agency* 
It  is  fraught  with  a  denial  of  the  attributes  and  works  of 
God.  It  contradicts  the  doctrines  of  his  word.  It  subverts 
the  reviewer's  own  doctrines  and  reasonings,  and  involves 
him  in  endless  and  inextricable  inconsistencies. 

Were  it,  therefore,  even  admitted  to  be  true,  it  could 
never,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  in  the  humblest 
degree,  subserve  the  ends  for  which  it  was  devised. 

VI.  It  does  not  yield  him  any  such  peculiar  advantages 
as  he  claims,  for  the  vindication  of  God's  benevolence  in 
the  admission  of  sin  into  bis  empire. 

The  ground  on  which  he  places  the  justification  of  the 
Most  High  for  giving  existence  to  a  system  of  mingled 
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good  and  evil  like  the  present,  is  that  precisely  on  which 
it  is  placed  by  the  theory  which  I  have  heretofore  endea- 
vored to  snstain,— that  he  secures  by  it  a  greater  som  of 
good  than  he  coold  by  any  other  course  of  agency.  The 
reviewer  admits  that  he  gave  existence  to  the  system  volun- 
tarily, and  with  a  full  foresight  of  its  evil  as  well  as  good 
results  ;  and  that  he  might  therefore  have  precluded  those 
evils  from  existence,  by  not  creating  the  system  :  and  the 
ground  accordingly  on  which  he  justifies  him  in  its  creation 
is,  that  goodness  demands  the  existence  of  the  system  in- 
volving the  greatest  amount-  of  good,  notwithstanding  the 
evil  which  it  may  include.  The  difference  therefore  between 
bis  theory  and  that  which  he  rejects,  respects  solely — as  far 
as  this  consideration  is  concerned, — ^the  medium  of  the  per- 
mission and  prevention  of  sin  ;  not  the  fact  nor  reason  of 
its  voluntary  admission,  nor  the  possibility  of  its  prevention ; 
he  holding,  that  the  power  of  volition  is  the  medium  of  its 
admission ;  that  in  giving  existence  to  free  agents,  the  Most 
High  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  withholding  them 
from  transgression ;  and  that  accordingly  the  sole  method 
of  precluding  its  existence  was,  to  abstain  from  their  crea- 
tion :— whilst  the  representation  I  have  offered  is,  that  the 
measures  of  his  providential  and  moral  administration  are 
the  medium  of  its  permission,  and  that  its  exclusion  was  to 
have  been  secured  therefore  by  such  a  modification  of  those 
measures,  as  to  have  diminished  temptation  and  increased 
excitements  to  obedience.  If  therefore  the  assumption  on 
which  the  vindication  of  the  admission  of  sin  is  placed  in 
each, — that  it  secures  the  greatest  good,— -is  legitimate ;  it  is 
obviously  as  legitimate  on  the  theoiy  which  he  rejects,  as 
on  that  which  he  maintains.  If  the  permission  of  sin  which 
might  be  prevented,  is  compatible  with  infinite  goodness, 
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when  a  greater  good  is  secured  by  its  pennimon,  than 
<:oiild  be  gained  by  any  other  agency ;  it  is  of  coarse  as 
truly  compatible  with  it,  whether  the  mode  of  its  permissi^Mi 
be  such  as  I  have  supposed,  or  such  as  he  represeots.  If 
its  prevention  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  a 
sacrifice  of  the  greatest  good,  the  Most  High  was  clearly 
under  no  uiore  obligation  to  prevent  it,  on  the  one  suppo- 
sition than  on  the  other. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reviewer  will  assume,  that  as  on 
his  tbeoiy  the  choice  of  the  Most  High  lay  simply  between 
a  syMiem  of  good  and  evil  like  the  present,  and  a  total  ex- 
clusion of  moral  beings  from  existence ;  he  may  be  supposed 
to  be  vindicable  for  giving  it  existence,  rather  than  not 
create  a  moral  system ;  but  that  were  he  aUe  as  the  oppo- 
ate  theory  represents,  to  give  existence  to  a  system  which 
should  involve  no  sin  whatever,  goodness  would  require  his 
prefieience  of  that,  although  it  might  not  enable  him  on  the 
whole,  to  gain  so  large  an  amount  of  good.     But  to  say 
Dotbiog  of  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  how,  if  the  inter- 
mixture  €^  such  a  share  of  evil  as  the  present  system  in- 
cludes, is  no  insuperable  objection  to  his  goodness  in  giving 
.existence  to  the  system,  it  could  any  more  form  such  an 
objection,  were  the  mode  of  its  permission  admitted  to  be 
such  as  I  have  supposed :  it  is  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  the 
assumption  in  question,  that  if  the  reviewer  makes  it,  he 
abandons  in  it  the  ground  on  which  he  has  placed  his  jus- 
tification of  God  in  creating  the  present  system, — ^that  evil 
as  it  is,  it  secures  the  greatest  good, — and  thereby  deprives 
himself  of  the  possibility  of  vindicating  that  act     What 
other  valid  principle  for  that  purpose  can  he  possibly  adopt  f 
What  other  imaginable  relation  between  the  good  and  evil 
of  a  system,  can  render  its  creation  justifiable  f    Can  the 
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reviewer  determine  wliat  tlie  eiact  proportions  are»  of  tlie 
good  and  evil  of  the  present  syBteniy  and  to  what  extent 
tfaeir  relations  might  be  changed,  without  rendering  its  creap 
tion  incompatible  with  infinite  goodness  ?  Can  any  other 
system  than  such  as  secures  the  greatest  good,  be  conceived 
to  be  compatible  with  the  greatest  benevolence  f  Would 
not  the  choice  of  an  inferior,  in  preference  to  the  greatest 
good,  let  bis  reason  for  it  be  what  it  might,  constitute  a 
resistless  demonstration  of  his  want  of  infinite  goodness  f 
The  reviewer  therefore,  cannot  adopt  the  assumption  to 
which  I  have  supposed  him  to  resort,  without  both  aban- 
doning the  only  ground  on  which  the  permission  of  sin  can 
be  conceived  to  be  compatible  with  that  goodness,  and  di- 
rectly impeaching  the  divine  benevolence,  of  Jimitedness 
and  imperfection. 

In  whatever  light  then  his  theory  is  contemplated,  it 
clearly  cannot  yield  him  any  advantages  for  the  vindication 
of  the  divine  government,  that  are  not  enjoyed  in  an  equal 
degree  at  least,  on  the  system  which  I  have  maintained  ;  a 
system  which  is  recommended  moreover  by  the  incompa- 
rable advantage,  that  it  is  not  attended  by  any  of  the  num- 
berless difficulties,  by  which  his  is  so  fatally  beset. 

VII.  It  yields  him  no  such  peculiar  advantage  as  he 
claims  for  it,  in  reconciling  the  divine  aversion  to  sin,  and 
prohibition  of  it,  with  its  voluntary  permission. 

He  regards  his  thedry  as  not  only  having  the  merit  of 
neither  openly  nor  impliedly  representing  the  Most  High 
as  detking  the  sin  which  he  permits,  in  preference  to  holi- 
ness in  its  stead ;  but  as  being  the  only  theory  that  has 
any  pretensions  to  that  recommendation. 
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*'Aa  to  his  power,  the  ari^ment  aaeaiiiee  that  God  can,  by  bk 
omnipoteDcef  exclude  sin,  and  its  consequent  suffering,  from  a  moral 
system.  Those  who  admit  this  assumption  have,  therefore,  no  plea 
left  for  the  divine  benoTolence,  except  to  assert,  that  ^  sin  is  the  ne^ 
oeMaiy  ineaiis  of  the  greatest  good ;'  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is 
introduced  into  our  system,  and  will  always  be  continued  there,  by  a 
being  of  infinite  benevolence." — p.  616. 

"  Nor  can  the  fbreordination  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  universe, 
be  shown  to  involve  the  position,  that  he  prefers  the  existence  of  the 
Rik  which  takes  ploce,  to  holiness  in  its  stead,  on  any  other  ground,  (as 
we  said  before)  than  the  mere  assumption  that  he  can  prevent  all  sisi 
in  such  a  kind  of  universe.  Those  Calvinists  who  yield  to  this  aa» 
samption,  and  affirm  that  the  Father  of  all  voluntarily  introduces 
into  the  system  the  sin  which  he  could  prevent,  do,  in  our  opinion, 
embarrass  the  present  doctrine  with  the  unavoidable  inference^ 
(urged  by  Dr.  F.)  of  the  insinoerity  of  God  in  the  public  exptrnmom 
of  his  will,  made  to  his  whole  kingdom  in  his  law."— ^.  607. 

His  represeotation  thus  is,  that  all  those  who,  rejecting 
Ins  theory,  regard  God  as  intentionally  permitting  the  sin 
that  tskt^  place,  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  at  least 
vircaaUy  exhibiting  him  as  desiring  that  sin,  in  preference 
to  hoUness  in  its  stead ;  a  representation,  however,  that  is 
not  oniy  wholly  at  yariance  with  fact,  but  that,  if  admitted 
to  be  true,  renders  him  as  obnoxious  to  that  charge  as  are 
any  of  those  against  whom  he  directs  it. 

He  founds  that  representation  on  the  assumption,  obvi* 
onsly,  that  a  permission  of  sin  that  might  be  prevented, 
could  not  be  accoonted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than 
a  preference  of  it  to  holiness  in  its  stead ;  or  that  such  a 
pemussion  of  it  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  demonstra- 
tive of  a  desire  of  its  existence.  **  Those  Calvinists,"  he 
says,  **  who  affirm,  that  the  Father  of  all  voluntarily  intro- 
duces into  the  system  the  sin  which  he  could  prevent,  do,  in 
our  opinion,  embarrass  the  present  doctrine  with  the  tm* 
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a/iioid4iUe  inference  of  ike  insincerity  of  Ood  in  the  jmbUc 
expression  of  his  will"  ''  in  bis  law."  If  such,  however,  is 
the  fact,  his  own  scheme  clearly  has  no  more  claims  to  ex- 
emption from  that  objection,  than  the  Calvinistic  theoiy 
has.  For,  as  he  regards  the  Most  High,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  as  having  voluntarily  given  existence  to  the 
present  system,  with  a  full  foresight  that  its  moral  character 
was  to  be  what  it  is,  he  admits  that  he  has  intentionally 
permitted  all  the  sin  that  has  taken  place,  and  that  he 
might  have  prevented  it.  If  such  a  permission  of  it,  then, 
is  demonstrative  of  a  desire  of  its  existence,  in  preference 
to  holiness  in  its  stead,  his  theory  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
as  truly  as  is  that  of  the  Calvinists,  of  conveying  a  repre- 
sentation embarrassed  with  the  unavoidable  inference,  that 
tlie  Most  High  desires  the  sin  which  he  permits,  and  is 
therefore  insincere  in  the  prohibitions  and  requirements  of 
his  law. 

He  has,  on  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds,  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  that  charge,  likewise,  by  representing 
the  Most  High  as  voluntarily,  in  many  instances,  continuing 
individuals  in  life,  when  he  foresees  that  they  will  only 
make  his  forbearance  the  occasion  of  continued  and  greater 
sin. 


^^  God  knew,  in  sendiDg  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  and  gentiles,  that 
many  would  refose  to  hear  the  voice  of  Christ,  would  harden  their 
hearts,  and  thus  render  the  gospel  a  savor  of  death,  by  perverting 
the  design  of  that  forbearance,  which  spared  their  lives.  Yet,  for 
the  sake  of  extending  mercy  to  those  who  he  foresaw  would  be  in- 
duced to  comply  with  the  call,  he  resolved  to  spare  the  lives  of  those 
who  would  thus  resist,  and  present  to  them  also  the  sincere  call  of 
his  grace. ** — ^p*  628. 
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If  the  principle,  then,  on  which  he  alleges  the  charge  in 
qiiestioD  against   others,   is  authorized,   his  own  system 
stands  convicted  as  dearly  as  theirs,  of  impeaching  God  of 
kHincerity,  and  representing  him  as  desiring  the  sin  which 
he  permits,  in  preference  to  the  holiness  which  he  requires^ 

Bat  the  principle  on  which  he  founds  this  imputation, 
not  only  thus  subjects  him  to  the  inference  which  he  em- 
ploys  it  to  fasten  on  others,  but  is,  unhappily,  identically 
tfiat  ofi  which  the  universalists,  whom  his  theory  is  so  easily 
to  eon/bte,  build  their  expectation  of  a  future  terminatioQ 
of  e?il  in  the  divine  kingdom  ;  and  is  adapted,  if  adhered 
lo,  to  cairy  him  to  a  similar,  or  some  other  equally  exeep' 
tionable  conclusion.  For  if,  as  he  assumes,  to  permit  sin 
that  can  be  prevented,  would  be  demonstrative  of  a  desire 
of  that  sin,  it  follows  clearly  that  God  cannot  forever  con- 
tisae  beings  in  existence  who  will  only  continue  to  sift, 
nnleas  he  actually  desires  the  existence  of  the  sin  which  they 
will  commit.  If,  then,  he  has  no  such  desire,  and  thence 
cannot  permit  any  sin  which  he  can  prevent,  it  follows  that 
be  cannot  continue  to  uphold  beings  in  existence  who  will 
continue  to  sin;  and  will,  therefore,  either  bring  all  to 
holiness  and  salvation,  or  annihilate  all  such  as  do  not  be- 
come obedient. 

The  assumption,  however,  on  which  he  founds  this  im- 
putation, is  manifestly  erroneous  ;  and  if  adhered  to,  would 
not  only  preclude  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  existence 
of  sin  in  the  empire  of  God,  with  his  preference  of  holiness 
in  its  place,  but  involve  a  denial  of  his  attributes  and 
agency. 

As  sin  has  actually  taken  place  in  bis  kingdom,  it  has 
of  course  either  taken  place  by  his  permission,  when  he 
might  have  prevented  it,  and  therefore  demonstrates  on  the 
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reviewer's  assumption,  that  he  desires  it ;  or  else  it  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  him,  and  has  not  therefore 
taken  place  by  his  permission.  But  to  assert  that  it  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  him,  and  has  not  taken  place 
by  his  permission,  were  to  assert  both  that  he  could  not 
have  prevented  the  beings  who  exert  it,  from  existence, — 
and  that  were  to  assert  that  he  is  neither  their  voluntary 
preserver  nor  creator ;  and  that  he  has  not  foreseen  its  ex- 
istence,— and  that  were  to  deny  his  foreknowledge.  As  then 
the  reviewer's  assumption,  if  adhered  to,  will  thus  carry 
bim  irresistibly  either  to  that  impeachment  of  God  which  he 
aims  to  escape  by  it,  or  else  to  a  denial  of  his  foreyght  and 
creating  and  providential  agency,  it  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
He  has  indeed  himself  virtually  abandoned  it,  and  pronoun- 
ced its  erroneousness,  by  placing  his  own  vindication  of  the 
Most  High  in  the  permission  of  sin,  on  directly  the  opposite 
assumption,  and  claiming  and  asserting  that  God  in  fact 
voluntarily  gave  existenqe  to  the  present  system  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  which  he  gains  by  it,  and  not  from 
any  desire  of  the  sin  which  it  involves. 

«  God  then,  for  any  thing  that  has  been  shown  to  the  contrary, 
may  have  predetermined  the  existence  of  the  sin  which  now  takes 
place  in  his  kingdom,  not  for  the  reason  thai  he  prefers  sin  (where  it 
occurs)  to  holiness  in  its  stead,  but  simply  for  this  reason,  that  he 
chooses  to  do  the  most  he  can  for  the  good  of  a  moral  system, — 
to  prevent  sin  and  promote  holiness,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
in  such  a  kind  of  system."  *'  Thus  God  may  have  foreordained  the 
existence  of  the  present  universe  (though  involving  a  certain  amount 
of  sin,)  with  the  sincere  and  real  preference  that  the  subjects  he  cre- 
ates, should  obey  his  laws  rather  than  transgress." — p.  607. 

In  statements  and  reasonings  of  this  kind,  and  they 
abound  in  the  article,  he  thus  formally  recognizes  and  as- 
serU  the  possibility  of  a  voluntary  permission  of  sin  that 
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Alight  be  prevented,  without  any  desire  of  that  sin ;  and  gives 
up  accordiDgly  the  principle  on  which  he  rests  his  charge 
against  those  who  dissent  from  his  theory,  of  impeaching' 
the  divine  sincerity ;  and  the  admission  of  that  possibility, 
togetber  with  the  assumption  on  which  the  reviewer  pro- 
ceeds in  that  passage,  that  he  voluntarily  permits  it  because 
he  secures  a  greater  good  by  its  permission  than  he  could 
gun  by  its  prevention,  is  obviously  the  only  ground  on 
which  any  sadsfactory  solution  of  its  permission  can  be  giv- 
en. If  the  Most  High  cannot  be  vindicated  in  its  voluntary 
pennissfon,  there  is  clearly  no  alternative  but  to  yield  either 
to  an  impeachment  of  his  character,  or  a  denial  of  his  em- 
{nre  and  attributes.  To  deny  that  he  gave  and  continues 
the  existence  of  the  present  system,  were  to  deny  that  he 
is  its  creator  and  preserver.  To  deny  that  he  gave  it  exitence 
with  a  full  foresight  of  all  its  evil  as  well  as  good  results, 
were  to  deny  his  foreknowledge.  To  deny  that  he  could 
have  refrauned  from  giving  it  existence,  were  to  deny  that 
he  was  voluntary  in  its  creation.  To  deny  therefore  that 
the  voluntary  permission  of  sin  that  might  be  prevented,  can 
be  consistent  with  a  sole  desire  of  holiness  in  its  stead,  were 
in  so  many  words  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  that  desire, 
and  impeach  him  of  a  preference  of  the  sin  that  exists.  As 
then  it  is  indisputable,  if  God  is  the  creator  and  sustainer 
of  the  present  system,  that  he  has  voluntarily  permitted  sin 
which  he  might  have  prevented,  it  is  equally  clear,  if  he  is 
infinitely  good,  that  such  a  permission  of  it  is  not  necessarily 
incompatible  with  a  sole  desire  that  that  sin  should  not  be 
exerted  by  his  creatures,  and  a  preference  of  holiness  in  its 
place.  Thus  manifest  is  it,  that  the  assumption  on  which 
the  reviewer  made  his  charge  against  those  who  reject  his 
theory,  is  both  false  in  fact,  and  if  admitted  to  be  true>  as 
fatal  to  himself  as  to  them. 
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Were  he,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abandon  that  assumption 
and  admit  the  possibility  of  a  voluntary  permission  of  sin, 
without  a  preference  of  its  existence,  it  is  still  equally  clear 
(hat  his  scheme  can  yield  him  no  such  peculiar  advantages 
as  1)6  claims  for  the  reconciliation  of  that  permission,  with 
the  divine  aversion  to  sin  and  prohibition  of  it.  In  placing 
it  on  that  ground  indeed,  he  would  do  nothing  less  than 
adopt  several  of  the  main  elements  of  that  view  respecting 
it,  which  has  heretofore  been  advanced  by  myself — that  it 
is  voluntarily  permitted ;  that  the  reason  of  its  permission 
is,  that  a  greater  good  is  gained  by  its  permission  than 
could  be  secured  by  its  prevention  ;  and  that  its  permission 
for  such  a  reason  is  consistent  with  a  preference  of  holiness 
in  its  place ;  and  no  other  difference  accordingly  would  re- 
main between  the  systems,  than  respects  the  mediiim  of  its 
permission--«-'the  question  whether  the  mere  gift  to  his  crea- 
tures of  the  power  of  choice,  is  that  medium,  or  the  mea- 
sures of  his  moral  and  providential  government— ^•a  problem 
the  determination  of  which  obviously  can  have  no  influence 
on  the  question  at  issue,  whether  or  not  the  actual  reason 
of  its  permission  is  a  preference  of  it  to  holiness  in  its  place. 
If  its  voluntary  permission  itself  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
preference  of  holiness  in  its  stead,  how  can  the  mere  mode 
of  that  permission  possibly  render  it  such  ?  or  what  imagi- 
nable reason  can  be  offered  that  it  should  be  either  more 
or  less  so,  whether  an  act  of  providence  is  the  medium  of 
its  permission,  or  an  act  of  creation  ? 

No  such  reason,  it  is  clear,  can  be  offered,  unless  it  proceeds 
on  either  an  expressed  or  involved  assumption,  that  God  is 
responsible  only  for  the  consequences  of  his  legislative  and 
providential  agency  ;  not  for  the  results  of  his  creative 
acts !  And  it  is  on  that  accordingly  that  the  reviewer's  vin* 
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jicationof  God  in  the  admission  of  sin  into  his  kingdom,  in 
fact  ultimately  rests !  God  manifests  his  desires  and  incurs 
leBponsibilityy  only-"— the  virtual  representation  of  his  theory 
isy — by  the  moral  and  providential  influences  to  which  his 
mreztmes  are  subjected  ;  not  by  their  creation  !  He  may 
caBinto  existence  by  a  creative  act,  a  universe  of  agents,  with 
a  full  foresight  that  he  cannot  prevent  them  from  sinning, 
and  that  they  will  ^ve  birth  to  precisely  that  amount  of 
/evil,  which  exists  in  the  present  system,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  any  suspicion  of  desiring  their  transgressions, 
because  he  secures  by  it  a  greater  good,  than  he  could 
otherwise  gain :  but  to  permit  them  to  sin  to  a  similar  ex- 
tent, by  a  providential  act,  though  for  identicaUy  the  same 
reason,  woold  be  whoUy  incompatible  with  a  preference  of 
holiness  !  But  he  is  not  only  respopsib]e,  its  representa- 
tion U,  &f  all  the  Insults  of  his  moral  and  providential  ad- 
uiinistration,  but  chargeable  also  with  ,a  preference  of  all 
the  evils,  if  there  are  any,  of  which  they  are  the  occasions ! 
Of  ignorance  and  temptation  therefore  not  only,  but  of  sin 
likewise,  inasmuch  as  sin  has  abounded  in  consequence  of 
the  institution  of  law  !  And  it  is  to  escape  this  implica- 
tion, which  attaches  itself  thus  indissolubly  to  the  very 
principle  which  he  employs  to  avoid  it,  that  the  reviewer 
adopts  his  theory  of  a  self-determining  will,  in  order  that 
by  throwing  man  without  the  circle  of  the  divine  control, 
he  may  exculpate  the  Creator  from  responsibility  for  his 
transgressions  /  God  moreover,  on  this  scheme,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  manifesting  any  of  his  moral  attributes  or 
fieelings  in  the  contrivance  and  creation  of  his  works. 
They  are  to  be  seen  only  in  his  acts  of  legislation  and 
providence !     No  inference  then  respecting  his  purposes, 
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wishes  or  character,  is  to  be  derived  from  his  works  them- 
selves; no  homage  consequently  is  to  be  offered  to  Ids 
wisdom  and  benevolence  as  Creator  and  Preserver.  The 
mere  contrivance  and  creation  of  the  means  of  happiness, 
are  never  to  awaken  admiration  or  thankfulness.  Nothing 
but  the  act  of  placing  them  within  our  reach,  or  conveying 
them  to  our  hands,  can  be  entitled  to  excite  our  love,  or 
prompt  our  praise !  Such  are  some  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  illustrating  the  divine  consistency  in  the  permii^ 
sion  of  sin,  which  the  reviewer  enjoys  on  the  assumption 
that  God  cannot  be  regarded  as  desiring  its  existence,  if 
permitted  by  an  act  of  creation ;  but  may  and  must,  if  a 
providential  agency  is  the  medium  of  its  permission  :  that 
its  permission  by  an  act  of  creation  were  justifiable,  but 
culpable  by  an  act  of  providence  ! 

No  such  errors  or  perplexities  embarrass  that  view  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  sustain* 
The  first  element  of  that  theory  is,  the  doctrine  that  the  obe- 
dience which  God  requires  from  men, — an  obedience  in 
that  series  of  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  by  his 
providence, — would,  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest  good  : 
and  that  that  accordingly  is  the  reason  that  he  desires  and 
requires  it  from  them — an  assumption  obviously  that  hot 
only  expressly  excludes,  but  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
tlie  doctrine  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good.  If  the  obedience  which  God  requires,  and  men 
might  render,  would  secure  that  good,  there  of  course  can  be 
no  natural  necessity  of  sin  in  order  to  its  attainment.  The 
supposition  of  such  a  necessity  becomes  a  contradiction  and 
absurdity.  This  theory,  therefore,  not  only  expressly  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  such  a  natural  necessity  of  sin,  but  re- 
jects it  consistently ;  and  no  ingenuity  of  the  reviewer  nor  any 
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one  else  who  may  choose  to  assail  it,  can  ever  verify  against 
it  the  charge  of  involving  that  implication. 

YIII.  His  theory,  in  place  of  yielding  him  any  advanta** 
ges  in  the  vindication  of  election,  is  obviously  not  only  in- 
compatible with,  but  wholly  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  scriptures  on  that  subject. 

It  involves,  in  its  representation  that  choices  are  exerted 
without  any  intelligent  reasons,  a  virtual  denial  that  there 
is  any  morality  in  oar  actions ;  and  thence  that  there  is  any 
sin  firom  which  men  can  need  to  be  saved,  or  holiness  to 
whicii  tbey  can  be  elected. 

It  involves  a  similar  denial  likewise,  that  there  are  any 
means  of  grace,  or  moral  instruments  by  which  God  can 
bring  men  to  a  compliance  with  the  gospel.  If  power  is 
the  determiner  of  choices,  motives  of  course  are  not ;  and 
if  BO  moral  actions  can  be  exerted,  no  means  can  exist  for 
their  excitement ;  and  the  whole  system  of  God's  moral 
administration,  which  is  professedly  employed  in  conveying 
to  bis  subjects  inducements  to  obedience,  and  restraints 
from  sin,  is  a  mere  useless  and  unmeaning  pageant.  But 
if  diere  are  neither  any  means  of  holiness,  nor  any  holi- 
ness itself,  there  clearly  can  be  no  election  through  such 
means  to  holiness,  nor  any  predestination  to  holiness  itself. 

It  consequently  involves  a  denial  that  any  of  the  influen- 
ces which  Crod  exerts,  are  or  can  be  the  reasons  that  the 
elect  become  obedient.  If  no  means  exist  by  which  they 
can  he  determined  in  their  choices,  and  there  are  no  reasons 
that  their  volitions  are  what  they  are,  except  such  as  lie  in  a 
seUnletermined  will ;  then  of  course  none  of  the  influences 
which  God  exerU  on  them,  can  be  the  reasons  of  their  put- 
ting forth  the  obedient  volitions  which  they  do. 

It  likewise  involves,  in  iu  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
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choice  as  the  sole  medium  of  foresight,  a  similar  denial  of 
the  divine  prescience  and  foreordination  ;  and  dience  again 
subverts  the  whole  system  of  election,  if  Grod  neither  does 
nor  can  determine  nor  foresee,  the  events  that  transpire  in 
the  agency  of  those  who  become  obedient,  he  of  course 
cannot  have  predestined  them  to  their  obedience,  nor  to  the 
pardon  and  salvation  that  are  conse<)uent  on  it*  A  simple 
election  of  individuals  without  foresight,  or  any  certain  con- 
nexion between  the  choice  and  the  salvation  to  which  they 
were  chosen,  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  mere 
desire  of  their  salvation  which  is  expressed  in  the  offers 
and  requirements  of  the  gospel  in  respect  to  all,  noinelect 
as  well  as  elect# 

It  involves  a  similar  denial  also,  of  the  certain  persever-^ 
ance  in  holiness  of  those  who  become  obedient.  If,  as  it 
teaches,  the  powers  of  free  agents  are  such  that  €k>d  cati 
neither  prevent  them  from  sinning,  nor  foresee  their  agency, 
there  clearly  can  neither  be  any  certainty  to  him,  nor  to 
them,  that  any  of  those  who  become  obedient  will  coBtinae 
so  unto  the  end.  No  certain  connexion  either  does  or  can 
exist,  by  the  terms  of  the  theory,  between  their  present  and 
future  choices,  or  between  his  purposes  and  agency,  and 
their  final  character.  Their  future  actions  are  to  be  the 
sole  effect  of  a  mere  self-determined  will,  whose  operations 
there  are  no  means  either  of  controlling  or  foreseeing. 

Were  the  reviewer,  however,  to  abandon  those  elements 
of  his  theory  which  involve  these  conclusions,  and  Umit  it 
to  the  ground  on  which  most  of  his  statements  and  reason** 
ings  respecting  election  are  placed,-— that  God  determines 
and  foresees  the  agency  of  his  creatures,  through  the  mea- 
sures of  his  providential  and  moral  administration,  bis  views 
will  still  continue  to  be  embarrassed  with  difficulties  equally 
insurmountable. 
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Hit  doctriM  that  God  eannot  prevtnt  the  lin  that  takef 
place,  leads  Um  virtually  to  exhibit  election,  as  a  mere  pur- 
pose to  bestow  pardon  and  liie — ^gifts  that  are  consequent 
on  obedience-— on  those  who  he  foresees  will  become  obe* 
dieot  to  the  gospeL 

**  And  we  would  only  ask  Dr.  F.  whether  (ia  employiog  these 
means  in  the  maimer  he  does)  God  did  not  foresee  what  individuals 
would  comply  and  be  saved  ?  We  ask  a§rain,  whether  in  purpoeing 
to  employ  these  means  in  the  manner  he  does,  God  did  not  purpose, 
tbttt  those  individuals  ahoold  comply  and  thus  he  saved  ?  Now  what 
is  this  but  a  personal  election  to  salvation  ?"  p.  620. 

*  It  is  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  God  to  carry  forward  his  works 
of  grace,  such  as  they  are,  in  the  very  manner  he  does,  in  foresight 
of  the  exact  resnlte  they  will  have  in  inducing  men  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  salvation  and  he  saved — a  purpose  adopted  lor  the 
sske  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  results  to  his  kingdom,  by  the 
whole  work  of  redemption."  p.  6t4. 

**  The  passage  in  our  view,  therefore,  is  an  unanswerable  testimony 
to  the  &ct|  that  Crod,  by  deciding  on  his  present  measures  of  graee, 
chose  from  among  the  lost  the  heirs  of  salvation."  p.  6S6. 

**  Whatever  degree  or  kind  of  influence  is  used  with  them  to  favor 
tbm  return  to  him  at  any  given  time,  is  an  act  of  grace  toward 
them  fbrfeited  by  previous  nn ;  to  which  they  have  no  claim  in  jus- 
tice, and  which  at  the  time  is  as  strongly  favorable  to  their  conver- 
sion  as  it  can  be  made,  amid  the  obstacles  which  a  world  of  guilty 
and  rebelliotts  moral  agents  oppose  to  God's  works  of  grace."  p.  SSt. 

^  Sin  where  it  now  occurs  may  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  evil,  and 
only  an  evU,  and  yet  (as  an  evil  unavoidable  as  to  his  prevention 
in  a  moral  system)  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  least  possible  limits." 
p.  607. 

Thus,  while  on  the  one  band,  be  exhibits  election  as 
God's  purpose  **  to  carry  forward  bis  works  of  grace,  such 
as  they  are,  in  the  very  manner  be  does,  in  foresight  of  the 
exact  results  they  will  have  in  indacing  men  to  comply  with 
the  eonditimis  of  salvadon,"-— he  holds  on  the  other,  that 
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at  tfwry  step  of  Ms  progress,  be  aotBttlly  carries  those  means 
of  prevention  from  sin  and  conversion  to  holiness,  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent  in  respect  to  the  non-elect,  as  well  ai 
to  the  ^ect ;  so  that  no  sin  transpires  in  the  agency  of  either 
except  such  as  he  is  incapable  of  preventing.  No  discrn 
mination  then  whatever  takes  place  between  the  elect  and 
non-elect,  in  respect  to  his  '*  measures  of  grace,"  or  the 
means  of  salvation  themselves  !  The  one  class  is  elected 
to  their  enjoyment,  as  truly  and  in  precisely  the  same  man* 
fier  as  the  other ;  they  are  carried  with  each  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  possibility ;  and  that  all  are  not  saved,  is  simply, 
so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  because  he  cannot  convert  them. 
His  discrimination  between  them  then,  commences  subse- 
quently to  the  gift  to  them  of  those  means,  and  must  be 
wholly  founded  accordingly  on  a  foresight  of  their  results ! 
<— ihe  identical  doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  which  it  is  his 
object  in  his  statements  and  reasonings  on  the  subject  to 
subvert !  If,  moreover,  the  divine  discrimination  between 
them  thus  commences  subsequently  to  the  obedience  of  the 
electi  then  it  results  again  likewise,  that  the  measures  of 
Ood's  government  and  agency,  are  not  in  truth  the  reasons 
of  their  differing  in  character,  but  that  the  one  becomes 
holy  and  the  other  continues  in  sin,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely 
to  their  self-determining  will. 

His  theory,  thus,  in  place  of  yielding  him  any  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  vindicadon  of  election,  carries  him  inevita- 
bly to  the  Arminian  error  of  exhibiting  it  as  a  mere  pre- 
desdnation  o{  foreseen  believers  to  the  rewards  that  are. 
consequent  on  obedience,  instead  of  an  elecdon  of  sitmers 
wUo  holiness^  and  those  rewards ! 
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DL  II  is  fraught  witfa  na  sach  suparior  ad«p4atioo»  as 
he  ascribes  to  it,  for  the  siibvenioB  of  infidel  and  athetslk 
objections. 


*'  It  msy  be  useful  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  nttare 
of  the  reasoning  here  alluded  to.  The  universalist  does  not  (if  we 
rightly  judge)  derive  hia  doctrine,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  oracles 
of  God,  but  rather  from  the  attributes  of  God ;  and  then  labors  to 
interpret  the  scriptures  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine.  The  argu«> 
ment  on  which  he  relies  as  the  real  basis  of  his  faith,  is  the  following: 
God,  as  infuiitely  benevolent,  must  be  disposed  to  prevent  sin,  with 
all  its  evils.  God,  as  omnipotent,  can  prevent  sin  in  all  his  monA 
creatures.  Grod,  therefore,  will  hereafter  prevent  aH  sin,  and  thai 
render  all  his  creatures  happy  for  ever. 

^  The  infidel  reasons  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  comee  to 
the  same  conclusion.  But,  then,  he  has  discernment  enough  to  see 
that  the  scriptures  contain  the  doctrine  of  future  endless  punishment* 
He,  therefore,  discards  the  divine  origin  of  the  book,  as  inculcating 
a  doctrine  so  obviously  false,  and  inconnstent  with  the  perfectieae 
of  God. 

*'  As  a  specimen  of  atheistical  reasoning  on  this  subject,  a  friend 
has  put  into  our  hands  a  card,  engraved  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
said  to  have  been  printed  in  New-York,  and  extensively  circulated, 
by  a  chib  of  atheists  in  that  city.  It  contains  the  folio  whig  words ; 
*  God  either  wills  that  evil  should  exist,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  wilb 
the  existence  of  evil,  where  is  his  goodness  ?  If  evil  exists  against 
his  win,  how  can  he  be  all-powerful  ?  And  if  God  is  both  good  and 
omnipotent,  where  is  evO  f    Who  can  answer  this  ?' 

^  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  these  several  conclusions  of  the  nntver- 
eafist,  the  infidel,  and  the  atheist,  are  all  derived  from  substantially 
the  same  premises.  If  the  premises  are  admitted  to  be  true,  the 
conclusion  follows  with  all  the  force  of  absolute  demonstration.  The 
prenuses  are,  briefly,  that  the  permanent  existence  of  evil  is  incon« 
flistent  with  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  God.  Hence  the  atheist 
infers,  in  view  of  existing  evil,  and  the  want  of  evidence  that  it  will 
ever  end,  that  there  is  no  omnipotent,  benevolent  being— there  is 
ao  God.  The  universalist  and  the  infidel  maintain  the  eternal  ex« 
istence  of  evfl  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
hence  infbr,  that  nltimately  tB  evil  will  be  exeladed  iVom  the  syseem : 
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the  one  ezpklning  awa^  tbe  plainest  dedtratioBS  of  the  Bible,  and 
tbe  ether  denying  the  divine  origin  of  the  book. 

'<  Here,  then,  the  advocate  of  truth  is  bound  to  show,  that  there 
11  a  fallacy  in  these  premieei.    Where,  then>  does  the  fallacy  lie? 
The  premises  rest  on  two  attributes  of  God,  his  power  and  his  be- 
nevolence.   As  to  his  power,  the  argument  assumes  that  God  can, 
by  his  omnipotence,  exclude  sin  and  its  consequent  suffering  from  a 
moral  system.    Those  who  admit  this  assumption  have,  therefore,  no 
plea  left  for  the  divine  benevolence,  except  to  assert  that '  sin  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good;*  uid  that  for  this  reason  it  is 
introduced  into  our  system,  and  will  always  be  continued  there,  by  a 
being  of  Infinite  benevolence.    Bat  can  this  be  proved  ?    Is  this 
opposition  consistent  with  the  sincerity  of  God  as  a  lawgiver,  the 
excellence  of  his  law,  the  known  nature  and  tendency  of  sin  and 
holiness,  and  the  unqualified  declarations  of  the  divine  word,  that 
*  sin  is  the  abominable  thing  which  his  soul  hateth,'  that  he '  would 
have  all  men  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,*  &e.  ? 
Can  this  be  consistent  with  his  actually  preferring  the  existence  of 
all  the  sin  in  the  system  to  holiness  in  its  stead  ?    For  ourselves,  we 
must  say,  that  we  regard  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  make  men 
believe  this,  as  utterly  and  for  ever  hopeless.    Our  confident  antici- 
pation is,  that  universaUsm,  infidelity,  and  atheism,  in  this  land  and 
Jthrongh  the  world,  will  only  go  on  to  new  triumphs,  so  long  as  their 
overthrow  is  left  to  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  God  prefers 
■in  to  holiness  in  any  of  his  moral  creatures.  We  are  thrown  back,  then, 
to  consider  the  other  branch  of  this  argument,  vis.  the  assumption,  that 
God,  as  omnipotent,  can  prevent  all  moral  evil  in  a  moral  system.  Is  not 
here  the  fallacy  ?    We  know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies 
the  existence  of  free  agents,  with  the  power  to  sin  in  despite  of  all 
opposing  power.    This  fact  sets  human  reason  at  defiance,  in  eveij 
attempt  to  prove  that  some  of  these  agents  will  not  use  that  power, 
alid  actually  sin.    There  is  at  least,  a  possible  contradiction  involved 
in  the  denial  of  this ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative  of  omnipo- 
tence to  be  able  to  accomplish  contradictions.    But  if  it  be  not  in- 
consistent with  the  true  idea  of  omnipotence,  to  suppose  that  God 
cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  then  neither  is  it  inconsistent 
with  his  goodness  that  he  does  not  prevent  it ;  since  sin,  in  respect 
to  his  power  of  prevention,  may  he  incidental  to  the  existence  of 
that  system  which  infinite  goodness  demands.    It  is,  then,  in  view 
of  this  groundless  assumption  concerning  omnipotence,  that  we  see 
the  reasoning  of  the  oniversalist,  the  infideli  and  the  atheist,  to  be 
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tbe  nerett  pmlogism^  or  bcffinf  of  the  <|ii6itioiL    The  utUr  im- 

poMaibilily  of  profiog  their  miin  pviociple  is  eo  obvions,  that  they 

can  be  made  to  aee  it«  and,  we  hope,  to  acknowledge  it.    At  any 

rate,  until  this  mode  of  refutation  be  adopted,  we  despair  of  the 

sabrernoD  of  their  caose  by  reasoning.    By  that  mode  of  argwaent, 

which  snomes  that  God  prefers  sin  to  holiness,  the  main  pillar  of 

their  conclusion,  viz.  that  God  can  prevent  all  roorol  evil  in  a  moral 

system,  is  conceded  to  them,  and  thus  they  are  only  confirmed  in 

their  deloeiona.  When  shall  the  defenders  of  the  truth  learn  the  dilfo- 

reace  between  scriptural  doctrines  and  groundless  theories?  When 

wiQ  they  see  that  a  seal  for  the  one  leads  them  to  attach  truth  to 

the  other,  and  thus  inadvertently  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  wont 

of  enon?"— Note,  pp.  616, 617. 

Tbe  assumption  of  the  infidel,  as  the  reviewer  ezhibict 
it,  thas  is,  that  a  benevolent  and  all  powerfiil  being  could 
never  permit  the  existence  of  sin.  From  its  actual  exist- 
ence, therefore,  he  infers  that  there  is  no  such  being.  This 
conclusion  the  reviewer  pronounces  to  be  unanswerably 
jott,  if  the  premises,  that  the  voluntary  permission  of  evil 
is  inconsistent  with  infinite  goodness  and  power,  are,  as  he 
himself  holds,  admitted  to  be  true;  and  the  method  which 
he  employs  to  evade  it  is,  the  denial  that  God,  as  a  moral 
and  providential  ruler,  has  power  to  prevent  the  sin  that 
takes  place,  although  he  had  as  creator.*  \ 


*  Umiv  an  twocbwi  of  peisoos  whose  sttsntisa  I  Isks  ]ea?«  to  soliol  to 
tfcii  Ad :  ooB^  whov  while  they  prafeas  tosct  with  tbe  most  certain  knowledge^ 
pmeet  thst  neilher  "the  Dwight  pioftieor  of  theology,"  nor  the  editor  of  the 
apeetalor,  bee  ever  taught  or  held  this  doctrine,  although  they  have  advaaeed 
it  IB  almeet  identieally  the  same  kngoage  as  the  leriewer,  and  emplorsd  it 
fcr  the  aaow  porpoae,  and  that  the  imputation  of  it  to  them  ie  a  odonmy ; 
the  other,  who  credulously  believe  and  repeat  those  protestations.  It  nmj  bs 
wise  in  them  to  pauee  and  inquire  what  conclusions  respecting  thetn,  tboss 
win  pnihahly  Sud  themaelvee  obfiged  to  adopt,  who  take  care  to  form  their 
tnm  frets^  in  pisee  of  tbe  prompted  aissveiatione  of  subservient  pst^ 
The  iwmcidence  of  the  qrstem  which  those  genilsmm  have  so  Jong 
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This  theory,  however,  even  adnutting  it  to  be  traet  ob- 
viously has  no  such  adaptation  as  he  ascribes  to  it,  to  repel 


labored  to  diaseminate  with  that  exhibited  in  the  article  under  notice,  is  suffi- 
ciently seen  from  the  following  passages  from  Dr.  Taylor's  sermon,  and  their 
reply  to  Dr.  Woods. 

"The  error  lies  in  the  gratnitoas  assumption,  that  God  coold  have  adopted 
a  moral  system,  and  prevented  all  sin,  or,  at  least,  the  present  degree  of  sin." 
**0a  the  supposition  that  the  evil  which  exists  is,  in  respect  to  divine  prav«D- 
tion,  inddeBtal  to  the  bent  ponible  system,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  evil, 
God  will  secure  the  greatest  good  possible  to  him  to  secure,  who  can  impeach 
either  his  wisdom  or  his  goodness  because  evil  exists  1  I  say,  then,  that  as 
ignorance  is  incompetent  to  make  an  objection,  and  as  no  one  knows  that  this 
supposition  is  not  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert  the  contrary, 
or  even  to  think  lt.»»— />r.  Taylor's  Sermon^  p.  99. 

•(  This  is  the  task,  then,  which  devolves  oa  Dr.  Woods,  vis.  to  prove  that 
God  could  have  kept  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  out  of  a  nniversal 
moral  system. 

*<Now  we  say,  that  this  is  a  task  which  Dr.  Woods  cannot  accomplish,  mad 
for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  absolutely  precludes 
all  proof,  being  one  which  may  involve  a  palpable  self-contradiction.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  that  fiee  moral  agents  can  do  wrong,  nader  every  inflMnce  to 
prevent  it  The  poasibilUy  of  a  contradiction  in  supposing  them  to.be  prevented 
from  doing  wrong,  is  therefore  demonstrably  certain.  Free  moral  agents  can 
do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influence.  Using  their  powers  aa 
they  may  use  them,  they  will  sin ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  some  siidl 
agents  will  not  use  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them.  But  to  suppose  thera 
to  use  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  and  yet  to  suppose  them  to  be 
prevented  from  sinning,  would  be  to  suppose  them  both  to  sin  and  to  h$ 
prevented  from  sinning  at  the  same  time^  which  is  a  contiadiction.'' — Chrie' 
tian  Speetaior,  SepUmber  1830,  p.  563. 

"  For  if  €tod  can  secure  universal  holiness,  and  if  universal  holiness  would 
iwolt  in  the  highest  happiiieas,  then  why  does  not  God  secure  univeiaal  ho- 
liness? This  is  ther  question  for  Dr.  W.  to  answer.  No  alternative  remains^ 
but  either  to  admit  that  sin,  in  respect  to  the  divine  prevention,  is  incidental 
to  the  best  system,  or  to  adhere  to  the  position  that  ain,  in  every  inatanca  of 
its  occurrence,  is  on  the  whole  better  than  hoUneas  in  its  stead." — ^p.  556. 

"And  what,  too,  we  ask,  is  the  comparative  bearing  of  the  two  schemes  aa 
atheism,  infidelity,  universalism,  amuaianism,  Ac.  1  Which  scheme  is  it 
that  fumisbea  the  supposed  in&llible  principle,  that  an  omaipolent  and  ban^ 
vdent  God  coiUd  prevent  all  evil  if  he  would,  and  thua  avpporta  thainlavenca 
of  one,  that  therefore  there  ia  no  such  God ;  the  iafereaca  of  another,  that 
tha  book  which  reveals  ao  daarly  tha  ataraal  aiaeiy  of  ao  aany  of  hia 
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(be  objectioBS  of  ^infidels.    So  far  is  it  from  it,  that  it  ex- 
pressly admits,  and  assumes  the  very  position  which  the 
infidel  makes  the  ground  of  his  inference  against  the  divine 
existence,  that  God  voluntarily  permiu  all  the  evil  that 
exists,  by  giving  and  continuing  existence  to  the  beings 
who  exert  it,  when  he  might  prevent  it ;  and  rests  his  vin* 
dication  of  the  Most  High  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  be 
secures  a  greater  good  than  he  could  otherwise  gain ;  the 
identical  ground  on  which  they  whom  the  reviewer  opposes, 
place  their  vindication  likewise ;  with  the  sole  difference, 
that  he  exhibits  the  medium  of  that  permission  as  an  act  of 
creation,  while  they  regard  it  as  an  act  of  providence !— a 
diflference  that  obviously  cannot,  in  the  humblest  degiee, 
aflect  the  validity  of  the  objection  in  question. 

If  the  existence  of  evil  that  might  be  prevented,  is  ineon* 
sistent  with  the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  it  were  abaord 
to  suppose  that  it  must  not  be  as  truly  and  |»]pably  so^ 
whether  the  mode  of  its  permission  is  the  gift  of  a  power  of 
volition  that  cannot  be  controlled,  or  a  dispensation  of  prov^ 
dence  that  leaves  its  subjects  to  misuse  the  power  of  chcooe 
in  the  exercise  of  a  disohedient  agency.  The  theory  there- 
fore not  only  does  not  overthrow,  as  the  reviewer  imagines, 
the  infidel's  inference,  nor  approach  toward  its  subversi<Hi, 
bat  instead  of  that,  expressly  admits  and  asserts  that  position 
from  which,  by  bis  own  representation,  the  atheistic  coor 
elusion  "  follows  with  all  the  force  of  absolute  demonstra- 
tk>n  ;'*  and  places  it  in  his  opponent's  power  therefore  to 


tores,  is  not  from  H'lm ;  and  the  inference  of  a  third,  that  this  book  doei  not 
and  cannot  contain  snch  declaratlonB ;  or  of  a  fbarth,  that  the  decrees  or 
parpoies  of  God  do  not  extend  to  all  sctnal  events?  Whose  phiJosofJij,  or 
rather  theology  is  it,  that  ftirnishcs  the  premises -for  these  concIusione7*'~p. 
569. 
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torn  roaod  and  claim  that  from  his  own  concession,  the 
inference  against  the  existence  of  an  all-powerful  and  be- 
nevolent Being,  is  demonstrably  just !     Such  are  the  bril- 
liant results  of  this  boasted  theory,  which  is  so  resistlessly  to 
overthrow  infidelity  and  atheism !  Such  the  lauded  achieve- 
ments of  the  innocent  philosophy  of  religion,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  of  late,  which  only  employs  itself  in  constru* 
ing  the  facU  of  revelation,  never  in  misrepresenting  or 
subverting  doctrines !     '<  When  shall  the  defenders  of  the 
truth  learn  the  difference  between  scriptural  doctrines  and 
groundless  theories  ?  When  will  they  see  that  a  leal  for  the 
one  leads  them  to  attach  truth  to  the  other,  and  thus  inad- 
vertently to  prepare  the  way  for  the  worst  of  errors  f  **  p.  607* 
So  much  for  his  argument  respecting  power.     But  what 
reply  does  his  theory  ofier  to  that  part  of  the  infidel's  ob- 
jection which  respects  the  divine  goodness  f  Not  the  slight- 
est whatever.    It  does  not  even  pretend  to  refute  or  obviate 
it,  but  boldly,  without  the  fabtest  show  of  argument,  takes, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  whole  point  in  question  for  granted, 
that  **  goodness  demamdf^  instead  of  forbids  the  existence 
of  a  sjrstem  like  the  present,  in  which  evil  exists,  because, 
he  assumes,  that  evil  cannot  be  prevented  without  giving 
up  the  system*    He  and  his  associates  seem,  inconuderate 
alike  of  the  nature  of  the  objection  they  were  to  answer,  and 
the  import  of  their  own  theory,  to  have  imagined  that  if 
they  could  only  divest  God  of  his  control  over  the  beings 
whom  he  voluntarily  creates  and  upholds,  and  reduce  him  as 
a  moral  and  providential  ruler,  to  a  level  with,  or  inferior- 
ity to  his  enemies,  they  would  of  course   be  disarmed 
of  objection,  and  forced  by  necessity  to  treat  him  with  re- 
spect !    They  appear  to  have  wholly  forgotten  that  the 
athmtic  objection  is  directed  against  the  goodneu  of  God, 
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u  well  as  against  his  power,  or  rather,  diat  it  is  solely 
against  that,  that  it  is  aimed, — that  if  the  permission  of  sin  is 
granted  or  proved  to  be  compatible  with  infinite  goodnes9, 
no  qnestioD  whatever  can  need  to   be  asked  respecting  the 
practicabili^  of  its  prevention.     God's  infinite  goodness,  if 
be  possesses  it,  doubtless  gaides  him  in  his  exertions  of  pow- 
er.    His  power  therefore,  solely  employed  in   executing 
the  choices  of  his  goodness,  of  course  will  not  prevent  the 
existence  of  evil,  however  capable  it  may  be  of  it,  unless 
that  prevention  is  required  by  bis   goodness.     The  whole 
question  therefore  in  efiect,  respects  the  compatibility  with 
his  goodness  of  a  permission  of  evil;  and  that  being  the 
fact,  their  mere  denial  of  his  potcer  to  exclude  it  from  the 
present  system,  clearly  cannot  contribute  any  thing  toward 
demonstrating  that  compatibility.  No  relationship  whatever 
subsists  between  the  two  propositions.    Nor  can  their  denial 
of  his  power,  as  a  moral  and  providential  ruler,  to  prevent 
it,  lend  any  aid  toward  a  demonstration  that  his  permission 
of  it,  as  a  creator,  is  compatible  with  his  goodness.     The 
pretence  that  such  an  expedient  can  meet  or  make  any  ap- 
proach toward  meeting  the  point  at  issue,  is  superlatively 
absurd. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  reviewer's  theory  thus  is, 
that  wlnle  it  concedes  on  the  one  hand,  what  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, gives  the  atheistic  inference  <<  all  the  force  of  ab- 
solute demonstration,"  it  relies  on  the  other  for  the  subver- 
sion of  that  inference,  on  a  gratuitous  assumption,  without 
an  efibrt  at  proof,  of  the  whole  point  in  question, — the  false- 
hood of  the  premise  firom  which  that  inference  is  drawn!  a 
sagacious  expedient  truly  to  demonstrate  **  the  reasoning  of 
the  infidel  and  the  atheist  to  be  the  merest  paralogism,  or 
begging  of  the  question,"  and  '*  the  utter  impossibility  of 

26 
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pitmng  their  main  principle''  to  be  ^'  so  obvious  that  they 
can  be  made  to  see  it,  and  we  hope  to  acknowledge  it !" 
p.  617. 

This  theory,  however,  not  only  has  no  such  adaptation 
as  is  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends,  to  meet  the  objections 
of  infidels,  but  is  demonstrably  irreconcilably  contradictor 
ry,  both  to  the  main  attributes  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of 
his  word,  and  must  inevitably  carry  its  disciples  to  their  de- 
nial, if  they  foUow  it  to  its  legitimate  results.     The  foun- 
dation on  which  the  whole  scheme  rests,  is  the  assumption 
that  men  are  determined  in  their  choices  by  their  mere  pow- 
er of  choosing,  instead  of  the  instrumentality  of  motives* 
That  however  is  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  they  nev- 
er act  in  their  volitions  from  intelligent  reasons,  that  God 
has  therefore  no  means  of  controlling  or  determining  their 
agency,  and  cannot  exert  any  influence  whatever  over  them. 
But  if  such  is  the  (act,  what  conclusions  are  we  to  form  re- 
specting the  Scriptures,  which  not  only  expressly  claim  for 
him  the  power  which  this  theory  denies,  but  represent  him 
as  actually  employing  a  vast  system  of  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  swaying  them  iq  their  conduct ;  as  having  estab- 
fished  and  as  carrying  forward  a  moral  and  providential 
government  over  them,  that  reaches  all  the  events  in  their 
agency,  and  as  intending  to  sustain  it  throughout  the  end- 
less ages  of  their  future  existence ;  as  having  given  his  Son 
to  open  the  way  for  the  employment  of  an  extraordinary 
system  of  measures  to  reclaim  them  from  sin ;  as  having 
sent  down,  and  as  sending  his  Spirit  to  strive  with  and  con- 
vert them;  and  as  having  pledged  his  attributes  forever  to 
redeem  and  maintain  in  holiness  and  happiness,  multitudes 
from  our  race  which  no  man  can  number  i  Are  these  repre- 
sentatioQS  credible  on  the  reviewer's  scheme  ?     Th^y  cer- 
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tainly  are  not«  Employ  means,  that  are  no  mam^-^insti- 
tute  a  government  that  is  not  a  government — exert  infln- 
ences  that  are  not  influences— contrive  and  carry  on 
through  endless  ages  an  infinite  system  of  measures  to  pre^ 
vent  or  save  from  sin  and  confirm  in  righteousness, — ^hen 
there  is  neither  any  such  thing  as  righteousness,  sin,  nor 
moral  agency — and  when  nothing  can  take  place  except  by 
the  blind  impulse  of  fate,  chance,  or  a  senseless  mechanism ! 
The  representations  of  the  scripture^  cannot  possibly  be  true 
if  this  theory  is  correct,  and  no  alternative  is  left  therefore, 
if  this  is  held,  but  to  reject  not  only  those  doctrines  which 
it  contradicts,  but  the  whole  volume  of  revelation,  as  a  weak 
and  treacherous  fable.  Open,  undoubting,  zealous  infideli- 
ty, if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  logic,  or  a  clear  and  indis- 
putable connexion  of  a  conclusion  with  a  premise,  is  the 
result  to  which  this  hypothesis  will  carry  its  disciples  if  they 
follow  its  principles  to  their  just  consequences  !  It  is  not 
a  mere  misconception,  but  a  total  subversion  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  as  much  more  distantly  advanced  in  error  than  Univer- 
salism  or  Unitarianism,  as  they  are  distant  deviations  from 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod. 

Thus  manifest  is  it,  that  this  theory  in  place  of  gaining 
the  end  for  which  it  is  employed  in  the  contest  with  infidels, 
treacherously  surrenders  to  their  hands  the  citadel  of  truth, 
and  yields  to  them  the  triumph  which  it  boasts  of  gaining 
for  the  cause  of  Crod ! 

X.  He  is  equally  in  error  in  the  apprehension  that  any 
necessity  existed  for  resorting  to  any  such  new  expedient 
as  he  has  adopted,  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject ;  or  that  among  the  various  theories  that  hacf 
before  been  offered  respecting  it,  no  one  enjoyed  the  merit 
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of  meeting  its  exigencies  without  involving  the  exception-- 
able  consequences  to  which  he  represents  them  as  univer'* 
sally  obnoxious. 

The  great  problem  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  to  solve,  respects  the  compatibility  of 
the  existepce  of  evil  in  his  creatures,  with  the  power,  wis^ 
dom,  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity.    Evil  itself,  moral  and 
physical,  confessedly  exists  to  a  vast  extent,  and  is,  the 
s.cripture3  assure  us,  forever  to  continue  and  accumulate. 
And  it  exists  too,  it  is  equally  certain,  as  has  already  been 
seen^ — ^with  his  full  foresight  and  by  Us  voluntary  permis- 
sion.    No  attempted  explanation  of  its  existence  can  pos- 
sess the  sligheat  show  of  accuracy  or  adaptation  to  the  end 
for  which  it  is  devised,  that  does  not  proceed  on  that  con- 
vic|io;i»     To  undertake  to  exculpate  the  Supreme  from  re- 
sponsibility for  its  e;yListeQee,  by  assuming,  as  the  reviewer 
and  his  associates  have  done,  that  the  causes  of  its  exists 
ence  are  not  within  the  compass  of  his  control,  is  only  to 
traduce  in  place  of  vindicating  his  attributeS|  an4  ^o  deny 
instead  of  justifying  his  government. 

It  is  obviously  an  essential  requisite  of  a  theory  on  the 
subject,  therefore.,  in  order  that  it  may  enjoy  any  pretence 
of  meeting  its  exigencies,  that  it  should  be  compatible  with 
the  at^ibutes  both  of  God  and  men — that  it  should  con- 
template the  evil  that  exists,  as  taking  place  with  his  fore* 
sight  and  voluntary  permission — that  it  should  assign  a 
reason  for  its  permission  that  is  consistent  alike  with  his 
preference  of  the  obedience  which  he  requires,  with  his  infinite 
goodness,  and  with  their  responsibility — and  finally,  that  all 
its  various  positions  should  not  merely  be  exempt  from  in- 
consistency with  the  representations  of  the  scriptures,  but 
should  both  be  obviously  sanctioned  by  the  volume  of  in- 
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spired  tratb,  and  indisputably  and  palpably  coincident  with 
an  the  great  principles  and  measures  of  the  divine  admin- 
istratioo. 

These  various  requisites  art  united,  I  cannot  but  believe, 
in  that  view  of  the  subject  which  it  has  been  my  object  in 
several  previous  disquisitions  to  illustrate  and  sustain.* 

The  prime  element  of  that  theory,  is  the  doctrine  that 
God  places  each  and  all  of  his  moral  creatures  in  that  series 
of  conditions  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obedience  he 
requires  would,  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest  good,  and  in 
which,  on  the  other,  if  that  obedience  is  not  rendered,  the 
sin  that  is  exerted  in  its  place  may  be  overruled  so  as  to  se- 
cure an  equal  good ;  that  the  fact  that  the  obedience  which 

* 

he  requires  would,  if  rendered,  constitute  and  prove  the  in- 
strument of  that  good,  is  the  ground  of  his  placing  them  in 
that  series  of  circumstances,  and  desiring  and  requiring 
frem  them  that  obedience ;  and  that  the  reason  according- 
ly of  his  voluntarily  permitting  them  to  sin,  as  they  do,  in 
place  oi  preventing  them,  is,  that  no  other  obedience  than 
that  which  he  enjoins  could,  if  rendered,  constitute  and  be- 
come the  means  of  as  great  a  sum  of  good,  as  the  obedi- 
ence he  requires  would  have  involved,  and  as  his  present  ad- 
mimstration,  through  its  displays  of  grace  and  justice,  is  the 
instrument  of  gaining. 

The  first  question  then  to  be  determined  respecting  this 


*  Those  who  may  demre  a  wider  view  of  the  questions  which  the  subject 
involves,  than  the  limits  of  the  present  article  allow  me  to  exhibit,  are  retr- 
ied to  a  Refutation  of  the  views  respectin^s  it,  entertained  by  the  advocates  of 
Dr.  EninioDs>  llieory,  published  in  1821 ;  and  to  No.  I.  p.  100— No.  II.  p.  1 
—24.,  and  No.  YIl.  p.  305—337  of  the  present  work. 
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theory,  is  whether,  as  it  represents,  God  places  his  moral 
creatures  in  that  series  of  circumstances,  in  which  the  obe- 
dience he  requires  from  them,  would,  if  rendered,  secure  the 
greatest  good ;  a  doctrine,  it  seems  to  me,  that  can  scarcely 
admit  of  disputation.     What  other  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject can  either  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the  representations 
of  his  word  authorize  us  to  form  ;  or  what  other  can  enjoy 
the  faintest  show  of  reason  for  its  support  f    What  consid- 
eration can  possibly  justify  the  inference,  that  were  they 
who  transgress,  to  obey  universally  in  the  instances  in  which 
they  sin,  that  obedience  would  not  prove  the  means  of  se- 
curing the  greatest  good  f     Does  not  the  Most  High  indis- 
putably place  each  of  his  creatures  in  that  succession  of 
conditions,  in  which  the  complete  fulfilment  of  their  obli- 
gations would  constitute  a  greater  sum  of  good,  than  their 
obedience  in  any  other  series  of  conditions  could  f     Does 
not  he  require  from  them  at  every  stage  of  their  existence, 
precisely  that  service  which  is  supremely  demanded  alike 
by  bis  rights  and  benevolence,  and  by  their  obligations  and 
well-being  ?  And  would  not  a  service  that  met  all  these  re- 
quirements, he  supremely  glorious  to  him,  and  propitious 
to  them  ?    Does  not  the  supposition  that  he  places  them  in 
aoy  other  series  of  circumstances,  and  requires  from  them 
any  other  than  such  a  service,  obviously  amount  to  an  im* 
peachment  of  bis  purity  and  goodness,  and  plunge  into  the 
difficulties  which  it  is  its  object  to  avoid  ? 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  inference  of  reason  merely,  but 
the  representation  likewise  of  the  scriptures.  The  language 
of  Paul  is,  "  the  law  is  holy,  just  and  good," — such  as  ac- 
cords with  the  dictates  of  infinite  purity,  meets  and  ex- 
presses the  rights  both  of  God  and  men,  and  fulfils  the 
desires  of  boundless  benevolence.     But  if  obedience  to  it 
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would  thas  meet  all  those  rightSi  and  accomplish  the  wishes 
of  that  goodness,  it  of  course  would  constitute  precisely 
such  a  good  as  is  the  object  of  his  desire.  The  adoring 
acknowledgment  of  the  Psalmist  likewise  is,  '*  the  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  statutes  of 
the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart;  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes  ;  the  judgment! 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether ;"  and  his 
prayer  accordingly  was,  not  that  he  might  render  a  better 
obedience  than  that  which  was  required  of  him,  but  that  he 
might  be  cleansed  from  secret,  and  kept  back  from  presump- 
taous  transgressions  of  that  perfect  law  which  was  estab- 
lished over  him ;  and  that  thereby  the  words  of  his  mouth 
and  the  meditadon  of  his  heart  might  be  acceptable  in  the 
sight  o(  his  strength  and  Redeemer.  And  such  is  the  imr 
port  Hot  merely  of  a  few  scattered  passages  of  the  sacred 
word,  bat  the  impression  made  by  all  its  representations, 
and  the  conviction  universally  of  the  pious  derived  from 
e^erience.  No  being,  I  venture  to  believe,  ever  yet  felt 
in  an  act  of  perfect  obedience,  that  he  could  have  rendered 
any  other  service  more  befitting  his  relations  to  God,  than 
that  which  accomplished  the  divine  requirements,  or  received 
a  fitter  reward,  than  that  which  is  .annexed  by  the  Most 
High  to  such  an  obedience. 

But  if  it  is  thus  indisputably  clear  that  he  requires  from 
his  crealores  precisely  that  obedience  which  would,  if  ren- 
dered, secure  the  greatest  good,  then  the  next  element  of 
the  theory  in  question — ^that  he  desires  from  them  the  exer- 
tion of  that  obedience,  follows  likewise  with  an  equally 
indisputable  certainty.  There  not  only  is  no  ground  what- 
ever left  for  any  other  conclusion ;  but  manifestly  no  other 
can  be  compatible  with  either  his  wisdom,  his  purity,  or  im 
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benevolence.  To  suppose  him  not  to  desire  that  obedience, 
were  in  so  many  words  to  suppose  him  not  to  desire  the 
greatest  good,  and  impute  imperfection  alike  to  his  goodness 
and  wisdom. 

Such  being  the  certainty  of  this  branch  of  the  theory, 
the  next  point  to  be  determined  respecting  it  is,  whether  as 
it  assumes,  the  sin  that  is  permitted  to  be  exerted,  is  so  over^ 
ruled  as  to  secure  as  great  an  amount  of  good  as  would 
have  been  the  result,  had  all  hi6  creatures  rendered  the 
dbedience  which  he  requires. 

No  certainty,  it  is  manifest,  exists,  that  the  converse  it 
the  fact,  nor  any  adequate  materials  for  the  discovery  that 
it  can  be  such  ;  as  no  voice  from  heaven  has  announced  it, 
and  no  finite  eye  can  ever  look  through  the  whole  train  of 
events^  and  discern  by  such  an  inspection,  that  the  present 
system  does  not  in  fact  involve  as  great  a  sum  of  good,  as 
would  fai^re  resulted,  had  the  sin  that  exists  never  transpired.^ 
But  besides  thifr  negative  consideration,  the  government  of 
the  Most  High  clearly  exhibits  all  those  marks  that  are  re- 
quisite to  form  a  fit  ground  for  the  inference,  that  the  evil 
that  takes  place  will  be  so  overruled,  as  to  gain  as  great  a 
sum  of  good  as  would  have  been  secured,  had  none  of  that 
evil  obtained  existence.  An  administration  in  order  to  se- 
cure that  result,  must  obviously  involve  a  system  of  measures 
remedial  and  counteractive  of  the  evil  that  takes  place,  and 
likewise  furnish  the  means  of  a  higher  degree  of  holiness 
and  happiness  to  those  of  its  subjects  that  continue  or  be- 
come holy,  than  they  could  otherwise  enjoy.  And  such  is 
indisputably  the  character  of  the  government  which  God  is 
in  fact  carrying  on  toward  the  guilty  and  their  sin.  He  has 
avfluled  himself  of  their  transgressions,  to  make  a  variety 
of  such  extraordinary  and  brighter  exhibitions  of  his  power, 
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wiadom,  aod  benevolence,  as  to  unfold  to  his  obedient  are«- 
tnres  new  and  larger  sources  of  knowledge  and  excitements 
to  love,  and  raise  them  to  intenser  degrees  of  holiness  and 
beatitode,  than  they  could  have  otherwise  obtained ;  has 
ledeemed  and  is  redeeming  muldtudes  innumerable  of  the 
guilty,  forever  from  the  empire  and  punishment  of  sin ;  and 
finally,  by  his  displays  of  justice  toward  those  who  continue 
disobedient,  is  counteracting,  measureably  at  least,  the  hurt- 
fal  influences  of  their  rebellion,  and  making  it  the  means 
of  binding  bis  obedient  subjects  more  firmly  in  allegiance. 
AU  the  necessary  elements  are  furnished  by  his  administra* 
lion  therefore,  for  the  conclusion  that  he  will  thus  in  fact 
secure  by  it  as  great  a  sum  of  holiness  and  happiness  as 
would  have  been  obtained  bad  none  of  the  evil  he  is  em- 
ployed in  counteracting,  taken  place ;  and  that  condusion 
is  moreover  distinctly  sanctioned  by  the  representations  of 
the  sacred  word,  in  its  exhibitions  of  the  infinite  joy  of  God 
in  the  resulu  of  his  empire,  especially  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption; of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  with  the  fruits  of  his 
mediation ;  of  the  adoring  wonder  with  which  that  work  is 
contemplated  by  the  angelic  hosts ;  of  the  ascriptions  to 
him  by  the  redeemed  at  its  consummation,  of  "  blessing, 
and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honor,  and 
power,  and  might ;"  of  his  perfect  and  illustrious  triumfA 
over  all  the  malicious  efibrts  of  his  enemies  against  his  hap- 
piness and  glory,  which  were  obviously  incompatible  with 
their  actually  having  wrested  from  him  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  possible  good ;  and  finally,  of  its  perpetual  and 
exalting  celebration  of  the  work  of  redemption  as  a  brighter 
and  more  stupendous  manifestation  of  both  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  than  is  formed  by  all  his  other  works.     These 
aMxq>tions  and  exultations  clearly  bear  no  indications  that 
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im  reign  is  but  partially  successfnl  in  its  aim ;  a  merely 
disguised  defeat ;  but  exhibit  it  as  an  unmixed  triumph,  that 
leaves  no  room  to  his  enemies  to  boast  of  success  in  any 
attempt  to  baffle  his  wisdom,  or  disappoint  his  benevolence^ 
and  ittake  the  impression  resistlessly,  that  they  must  sink 
away  under  the  conviction,  that  while  they  have  involved 
themselves  in  hopeless  suffering  and  infamy,  neither  their 
misery  nor  guilt  have  diminished  the  aggregate  sum  of  obe* 
dience  or  enjoyment  within  his  empire,  but  have,  in  place 
<)f  that,  only  become  the  instrument  of  raising  his  other 
subjects  to  a  higher  eminence  in  holiness,  confirming  them 
in  their  allegiance,  and  exalting  them  to  richer  and  more 
glorious  rewards* 

But  if  this  position  is  thus  clear,  it  then  follows  with 
equal  certainty  that  it  is  not  incompatible  with  supreme 
benevolence  to  permit  the  sin  that  exists.  If  it  is  overruled 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  the  means  of  adding,  as  much  as  it  detracts  from  the 
aggregate  of  holiness  and  happiness,  its  permission  clearly 
cannot  involve  any  incompatibiliQr  with  that  goodness  and 
wisdom. 

The  remaining  question  to  be  decided  respecting  this 
theory  is,  whether,  as  it  assumes,  God, — ^inasmuch  as  men  do 
not  obey  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed,*— had 
any  other  alternative  than  either  to  permit  them  to  sin  as  be 
does,  and  thereby  secure  the  greatest  good  through  (he 
remedial  measures  of  his  present  administration ;  or  else  to 
debar  himself  from  the  greatest,  and  limit  himself  to  the 
attainment  of  only  an  inferior  good,  by  wholly  preventing 
them  from  sin ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  wbedier  he 
could  have  placed  them  in  any  other  series  of  circumstances, 
in  which  he  couM  have  secured  from  them  an  obedienee 
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both  perfect  and  involvitig  as  great  a  sum  of  good  as  tkat 
which  is  obtained  by  the  present  system  of  things ;  a  pror 
blem  of  still  easier  solution  than  the  former. 

The  only  change  in  their  condition  by  which  they  could 
ha?e  been  secured  in  perfect  obedience,  must  obnousfy 
lia?e  been  sudi  as  should  have  diminished  temptation,  and 
nMiltiplied  and  heightened  inducements  to  holiness ;  a  pro- 
cess which,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  an  obedience  depends, 
measurably  at  least,  on  the  extent  of  the  opposing  influences 
sigainst  which  it  is  rendered,  would  necessarily  have  dimiur 
ished  the  value  of  their  obedience,  and  rendered  the  system 
at  large  of  proportionally  less  worth  than  that  which  now 
exists*  As  then  it  is  thus  clear,  that  he  could  not  ha«e 
cbanged  their  condition  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  have  secured 
from  them  a  perfect  obedience,  involving  as  high  an  es*- 
pression  of  devotedness  to  him,  or  worthy  of  as  large  a 
measure  of  his  approval,  and  thereby  securing  as  great  a 
gum  of  holiness  and  happiness,  as  the  obecUence  he  requires 
would  involve ;  it  is  clear  that,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
raider  that  required  obedience,  he  ha^  no  alternative,  is 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  good,  but  to  leave  them,  as  he 
does,  totransgress.  And  such  being  the  fact,  the  conciasioe 
feMows  with  equal  certainty,  that  his  permission  of  the.  sin 
that  takes  place,  instead  of  being  incompatible  with,  is*  ab- 
solutely required  by  his  goodness,  and  is  itself  a  proef,  in 
place  of  an  objection,  to  the  perfection  of  his  wisdota  and 
benevolence* 

In  these  three  positioas,  tben^^that  the  obedience  which 
he  requires,  would,  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest  good ; 
that  the  sin  which  he  permits  is,  together  with  the  obedieeoe 
that  Is  eacened,  actually  made  the  mstrument  of  attaining 
that  goosl;  and  Aat  no  other  system  of  ug«flcy.  feom  his 
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creatiures,  except  either  that  which  he  requires,  or  that 
they  exert,  coald  prove  the  means  of  gaining  an  equal  sum 
of  holiness  and  happiness ;-— we  thus  have  all  the  requisite 
materials  for  the  reconciliation  of  his  permission  of  the  evil 
that  takes  place,  with  his  purity,  his  sincerity,  his  wisdom, 
and  benevolence ;  a  reason  both  of  his  desiring  and  requiring 
the  obedience  which  he  enjoins,  and  permitting  the  evil 
which  he  forbids,  that  is  at  once  consistent  with  those  per- 
fections, coincident  with  the  representations  of  his  word,  and 
accordant  with  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  his  subjects ; 
and  that  is,  consequently,  wholly  free  both  from  the  objec* 
tions  to  which  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  naturally  necessary 
as  a  means  of  the  greatest  good,  is  obnoxious,  and  the 
equally  insuperable  difficulties  which  perplex  the  reviewer's 
theory,  that  the  prevention  of  the  sin  that  takes  place  is 
impracticable  to  God  as  a  moral  and  providential  ruler. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  it  is  sufficiently  seen, 
that  the  reviewer  was  no  less  mistaken  in  the  impression, 
that  the  foregoing  views  are  chargeable  with  any  of  the 
errors  which  he  represents  as  the  common  character  of  all 
that  differ  from  his  own,  than  he  was  in  the  assumption  that 
the  hypothesis  which  he  has  advanced  has  any  such  adap- 
tation as  he  clums  for  it  to  obviate  the  perplexities  of  the 


Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  his  system 
is  embarrassed.  A  variety  of  others,  of  scarcely  inferior 
moment,  might  also  be  pointed  out,  had  not  the  discussions 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  numbers  that  treat  of  this  sulgect,  rendered  it 
unnecessary. 

The  great  questions  involved  in  this  controversy,  it  is 
luffidenUy  apparent  from  the  foregoing  diacossioiiy  are  not 
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of  mere  ordinary  inter^l,  bat  vitally  importaot ;  and  the 
dedsioDS  that  are  formed  respecting  tbem  by  the  teachett 
of  rriigion  must  exert  a  momentous  influence  on  the 
chnrdies  and  religion  of  our  country.  The  subjects  to 
winch  they  relate— the  attributes  of  God,  the  reality  and 
namie  of  his  govemuent,  the  doctrines  of  his  word,  the 
nature  of  the  nund,  the  laws  of  its  agency,  the  causes  that 
influenee  i^— 4f  any  are  endtkd  to  that  rank,  are  funda- 
mental :  and  the  problems  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  con* 
troversy  to  solve,  whether  God  is  almighty  as  a  moral  and 
pravidential  ruler  as  well  as  creator,  or  weak  and  liable  to 
perpetnal  frnlBtration ;  whether  he  is  wholly  able  or  wholly 
nnoUe  to  prevent  moral  beings  from  sinning ;  whether  he 
can  or  cannot  determine  and  foresee  the  events  of  their 
agency,  and  thence  wh'ether  his  predictions,  threatenings, 
and  promises,  are  true  or  false  ;  whether  his  rational  crea- 
tures are  moral  agents  or  •  machines ;  the  subjects,  or  not, 
of  a  moral  government  i — ^indispatably  invcdve  all  that  is 
essential  in  Christiani^ ;  and  the  scheme  that  afllrms  the 
one  is  as  diverse  from  that  which  asserts  the  other,  as  light 
is  from  darkness,  and  truth  from  falsehood*  None  but  an 
idiot  can  confound  them,  or  fail  to  see  that  the  question 
between  them  is  nothing  less  than  the  ^piestion— of ;  two 
wholly  diseimilar  and  contradictory  systems,  which  is  it  that 
is  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  which  therefore  is  H 
drat  wfaoHy  contradicts  and  subverts  that  gospel  ? 

Dr.  Taylor,  I  am  aware,  incapable  of  defending  his 
theory^  and  left  without  any  other  expedient  to  extricate 
himself  firom  difficulty,  while  he  continues  unwilling  to  make 
a  frank  and  honorable  recantation  of  his  errors,  is  accus* 
tomed  to  chum,  that  the  questions  between  him  and  his 
opponents,  are  mere  questions  of  philosophy ;  that  the  great 
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fdtcU  and  doOrinei  of  the  gospel  aie  held  alike  by  each  f 
thftt  the  differences  between  them  relate  soldly  to  the  expla* 
nation  of  these  facU  ;  and  that  differences  of  that  naturei 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  made  the  ground  of  excladiiig 
Mni  from  the  ranks  and  confideooe  of  the  orthodox  ;*^-a  pre* 
fence  more  false  and  absurd,  if  possibtei  than  the  elementa 
themselves  are,  of  his  theory. 

It  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  or  is  rather  an  open  as* 

senion,  that  if  men  profeaedly  admiif  or  do  not  farmaUf 

der^y  the  facts  or  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  it  is  of  no  essential 

importance  what  theories  they  entertain  and  teach,  of  theur 

causes  and  nature ;  a  principle,  against  which  there  is  not 

a  doctrine  o^  fact  of  reli^on  diat  can  ataakl  ibr  an  instanS. 

On  that  assumption,  the  diftrence  between  the  pharisees 

and  the  Son  of  Ood  himself  was  of  no  such  serious  moment 

as  he  regarded  it ;  and  ought  neither  to  haire  received  fioM 

him  so  tremendous  a  denunciation,  nor  even  to  have  ex** 

eluded  them  from  his  charily.    For  ikey  held  to  ike  fact 

of  the  eipuhion  of  devils  from  the  possessed  in  connexion 

with  his  instrumentality,  as  truly  as  he  himself  tBd*    They 

only  diilered  from  him  in  their  philoeophy  of  that  iiict; 

Ascritnng  the  miracle  to  Beelsebub,  instesd  of  the  finger.  «f 

C^od!— ^aite  an  unessential  particalar,  accordfaig  to  the 

pretence  on  which  "die  Dwight  prolinsar  of  Geology  in 

Tale  CoUege*'  is  now  relying  for  his  vmdicatio]i«    The 

judaiiing  teachers,  likewise,  who  begniled  the  Galatiimtt» 

agreed  with  the  apostle  in  respect  to  the  ibct  that  a  method 

of  justification  is  revealed  In  the  gospel :  they  only  diftred 

from  him  in  their  philosophical  views  of  that  jnstificatiDn  ; 

regardhig  it  as  founded  on  die  merit  of  works,  in  place  of 

grace  through  faith.    How  wholly  anjastifiable  was  it  in 

the  apostle,  therefore,  to  pronounce  a  cnrse  on  any  one^ 
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lbo«(^  an  wgel  fiom  bmves,  who  should  pceach  any  oth«r 
gospel  than  that  which  he  had  preached !  He  coidd  never 
have  iDdolged  himself  in  such  a  presumptaoos  and  undiar* 
itable  denunciation  of  those  who  diUkred  from  him  "  in  these 
natters,''  had  he  possessed  the  **  cathoUcism"  of  Dr* 
Taylor,  and  been  as  anxious  as  he  is  for  its  *'  reciproea*- 
tion  i" 

The  difierences,  in  like  manner,  between  the  orthodox 
•nd  unitarians,  in  respect  to  the  divine  nature,  ought  never, 
on  this  principle,  to  be  made  a  ground  of  their  separation* 
The  latter  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  God :  they  only 
difler  from  the  scriptures  and  the  orthodox  in  their  views 
of  his  nature !  They  do  not  deny  the  being  and  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ:  they  only  entertain  a  diflkrent  philosophy 
respecting  his  nature,  character,  and  mediation !  Th^ 
do  not  differ  from  them  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  there  i$ 
n  Holy  Spirit :  they  only  annex  a  totally  different  signi^ 
ficatioa  to  the  teim,  or  hold  a  wholly  diflferent  philosophy 
respecting  the  object  which  it  is  employed  to  designate ! 
Why,  4m  Or*  Taylor's  assumption,  should  the  orthodox  be 
io  fastidionB  as  to  withhold  from  iheni  the  right  hand  of 
ftSowship,  or  so  unreasonable  as  to  suspect  and  iropeacii 
them  of  heresy  f  Or  why,  any  more,  on  this  prioeiple, 
should  any  serious  alienation  exist  of  the  orthodox  from 
nniversalists  ?  Universalism  is  nothing  more  than  a  phi- 
lotfophical  themy  of  the  mode  of  our  future  existence ;  or^ 
in  other  words,  of  the  species  of  perceptions,  emotions,  and 
choices,  that  are  to  constilnte  the  consciousness  find  agen<;y 
of  the  race  in  the  coming  worid !  How  innooent !  Who 
but  a  bigot,  if  Dr.  TaylcMr's  assumption  is  correct,  could 
think  of  branding  sneh  a  harmless  speculation  with 
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the  odiotis  name  of  heresy,  and  denouncing  its  propag«Conr 
as  subverters  of  the  truth  of  God  f 

There  is  not  a  heresy  in  the  church  that  may  not  thus, 
on  this  plea,  shield  itself  from  censure.  They  do  not,  any 
of  them,  profeti  to  be  deviations  from  the  facts  or  doctrines 
of  revelation.  They  are  only  philosophical  statements  or 
theories  of  those  doctrines  or  facts.  Nor  is  there,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  solitary  fact  or  doctrine  of  Christianity  that 
this  principle  may  not  be  made  the  instrument  of  totally 
misconstruing  and  denjring. 

The  term  philosophy  is,  obviously,  used  by  Dr.  Taylor 
In  this  instance,  s3monymously  with  metaphysics ;  and  the 
questions,  accordingly,  which  this  philosophy  is  authorized 
and  employed  to  determine,  are  questions  that  relate  to  the 
nature  of  God,  of  intelligent  creatures,  of  moral  agency, 
the  causes  that  influence  beings  in  their  choices,  moral 
relations,  obligations,  holiness,  sin,  and  all  facts,  doctrines, 
and  statements  in  which  these  are  in  any  degree  concerned ! 
If,  therefore,  as  he  assumes,  it  is  compatible  with  a  full  title 
to  the  charity  and  confidence  of  the  orthodox,  to  adopt  any 
speculative  theory  whatever  on  these  subjects  that  any  one 
may  choose,  there  clearly  is  not  a  fact  nor  truth  of  the 
word  of  God,  that  may  not  thus  innocently  and  instantly 
be  wholly  misrepresented  and  denied  ! 

No  questions,  therefore,  more  vital  to  Christianity  can 
be  propounded,  than  those  which  this  controversy  involves, 
nor  any  on  the  decision  of  which  more  momentous  interests 
depend.  If  the  theory  of  the  reviewer  and  his  associates  is 
scriptural,  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  on  these  subjects 
indisputably  are  not.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  are 
coincident  with  fact  and  revelation,  the  scheme  of  these 
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gentkmeii  U  not ;  but  is  directly  and  palpably  subverdve 
of  the  wbole  system  of  ChristiaDity. 

The  only  method^  h  is  equally  dear,  of  settling  dM 
qnesdoD  riqiectinp  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  systemSf 
is  that  of  faitfafottjr  developing  the  prine^^les  on  which  they 
lesty  tn^ng  them  to  their  legitimate  resahs,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  decisions  of  reason  and  revelation.     If  the 
reviewer,  accordingly,  and  those  who  act  wilb  him,  deeira 
to  sustain  their  views,  and  shield  themselves  from  the  chaiqga 
and  conviction  of  having  departed  from  the  tmth^  they  have 
no  other  method  than 'Openly  and  directly  to  nie^  the  iA^ 
jectiobs  with  which. they  are  assailed. 
'  The  stafe' and  impotisnt  expedient  to  which  Dr.  Taylor 
has  chosen  to  resort,  of  protesting! that  heis  not  heretical ; 
of  woBdering  why  he  is  soapected  of  having  abandoned  di^ 
or&odox  iaith  ;  of  professing  that  he  still  believes  t)^  doc* 
trines  which  he  openly  or  impliedly  deliies;  without  a 
solitary  effort  to  show  how  his  doctrines  and  professions 
can  be  consistent  with  each  other,  or  in  what  manner  the 
objections  that  are  alleged  against  his  theory  can  be  suc- 
cessfully answered ;   may  serve  temporarily,  indeed,   to 
iKK>dwink  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  and  assist  a  few 
reckless  partisans  in  continuing  the  cry  of  persecution ; 
bnty  to  all  intelligent  and  upright  minds,  it  only  carries  a 
deeper  conviction  that  his  protestations  are  unworthy  of 
confidence ;  and  that  it  is  a  consciousness  alone  of  his  ina* 
bility  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  allegations  against 
his  scheme,  that  leads  him  to  adopt  so  weak  and  unmanly 
a  method  for  his  vindication^ 

Will  die  reviewer,  then,  deem  it  due  to  himself,  to  the 
honor  o(  the  institution  with  which  he  is  coiinectedf  to  the 
anxieties  and  interests  of  the  church,  to  the  well-being  of 
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aods,  to  bis  reaponsibiliiiei  to  God,  opeoljr  and  Unwoiigi^jr 
to  meet  the  questions  at  iasae  betweea  iiS|  in  the  mothod  I. 
have  recommended,  if  he  chooses  any  farther  to  discoM 
them  i  I  trust  he  will :  through  what  medium  I  care  not^ 
or  in  what  mode,  let  truth  but  be  his  olgect,  as  I  donbt  not 
it  will,  and  pertinent  and  manly  argnment  the  instmineBt 
of  its  discovery  and  demonstration*  He  will  eigoy«  he  may 
assure  himself,  the  certainty  of  numerous  and  atteativa 
readers.  The  eyes  of  not  only  a  great  proportion  of  the 
clergy  in  the  nation,  but  of  multitudes  of  others  also  of  the 
intelligent,  both  without  and  in  the  church,  will  trace  hit 
pages  with  a  keen  and  anxious  scrutiny ;  and  should  be 
accomplish  a  demonstration  that  the  objections  a^  vn» 
founded  that  are  offered  against  his  views,  and  die  feart 
that  are  enteruined  of  their  pernicious  lendeoc]f!»  causeless 
and  unjustifiable,  it  will  be  hailed  with  cordial  congratula^ 
tions  to  him,  and  fervent  thanksgivings  to  God* 


A  LETTER  TO 


BSV.  JOEL  HA  WES,  D.  D. 


ON  IML  TAYLOR'S  THEOLOGICAL 


DEAltSIX, 

The  Letter  lately  addressed  to  you  by  Rev.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  D.  D.  of  New-Haven,  professing  to  exhibit  a 
ftalaoent  of  bis  opinions  on  the  topics  that  have  so  long 
been  io  eontroversy  between  him  and  the  orthodox,  and 
publisbed  with  the  Letter  from  you  to  him  to  which  it  was  a 
reply,  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  for  the  purpose  of 
calosing  the  prevalent  apprehensions  respecting  his  doctri- 
nal views,  has  not  proved  the  means  to  me  of  that  entire 
latiBfacliou  on  the  subject  which  it  appears  to  have  yielded 
to  ycm;  nor  does  it  seem  to  possess  any  such  adaptation 
as  joa   impute  to  it,  to  produce  those  results  with  re- 
spect to  others,  which  it  was  his  object  to  achieve.    The 
interest  you  manifest  in  the  subject,  and  the  readiness  you 
exhibit  to  lend  your  aid  in  the  removal  of  doubts  and  mift^ 
apprehension  respecting  it,  induce  me  to  offer  to  you  a 
frank  exposition  of  some  of  the  inadequacies  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me,  of  the  method  which  he  has  chosen  to  shield 
Usifelf  fifmn  the  susfMcion  of  heresy,  and  the  difficulties 
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wbich  still  perplex  bis  claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  or- 
thodox; and  to  solicit  from  you,  if  consistent  with  your 
judgment,  a  public  exhibition  of  the  means,  if  there  are 
tuiy>  by  which  those  difficulties  are  to  be  satisfactorily 
overcome* 

The  first  topics  to  which  I  take  leave  to  invite  your 
attention,  are  the  ends  themselves  which  it  was  the  olgect 
both  of  his  and  your  Letter  to  accomplish.  Of  these,  the 
chief  was  to  counteract  and  remove  the  impressions  that 
exist,  that  he  bas  become  the  adopter  and  propagator  of  a 
set  of  theological  views,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
churches  of  New-England,  are  erroneous,  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  Your  language  to 
him  is-— 

*^  You  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  community 
who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  are  apprehensive  that  you  are  not 
sound  on  those  doctrines ;  and  much  alarm  has  been  expressed,  lest 
as  a  teacher  of  theolog^y,  you  should  introduce  heresy  into  onr 
charefaes/*  **  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  the  In* 
fltitution  with  which  you  are  connected,  and  to  the  christian  com- 
munity in  general,  to  make  a  frank  and  full  statement  of  your  views 
of  the  doctrines  above  mentioned."  **  A  clear  and  full  expressian 
of  your  sentiments  on  this  point  cannot  fail,  I  am  oonfideot,  to  r^ 
lieve  the  minds  of  many  who  are  now  suspicious  of  your  orthodoxy." 

Dr.  Taylor  likewise  remarks — 

**  For  some  reason  or  other,  an  impression  has  been  made  to  some 
extent,  that  I  am  unsound  in  the  faith.  This  impression,  I  feel 
bound  to  say,  in  my  own  view,  is  wholly  groundless  and  unauthorized. 
Tou  think,  however,  that  I  *  owe  it  to  myself,  to  the  institation  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  to  the  christian  community,  to  make  a 
frank  and  fuU  statement  of  my  views  of  some  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  that  this  cannot  fail  to  relieve  the  minds  of  many 
who  are  now  suspicious  of  my  orthodoxy.* 
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**  Here  I  nraat  be  {Mnnifeted  to  say,  tlmt  the  refetted  «|id  ft|B 

gtetmroenli  of  my  (^inioiiB,  which  I  have  already  made  to  the  pubU<^ 

would  seem  to  be  safficient  to  prevent  or  remove  such  suspiciom. 

The  course  you  propose,  however,  may  furnish  information  to  some 

who  may  desire  it  before  they  form  an  opinion,  as  well  as  the  moaoi 

ef  oonectiog  the  misrepresentationB  of  others.    I,  therefore,  reaidilj 

eomplj  with  your  request,  and  submit  to  your  disposal  the  following 

statement  of  my  belief  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gos- 

peL" 

The  existence  extensively  of  suspicions  that  be  has  be- 
come '*  onsoond  in  the  faith,"  is  thus  admitted  by  each  of 
joii,  and  alleged  as  the  reason  of  your  solidting,  and  his  o^ 
fering  to  the  pnblie  this  restatement  o£hb  opinions.  That 
die  suspicion,  or  rather  convictiooi  in  fact  ^stSi  that  he 
has  at  least  virtuaUy  abandoned  and  become  an  assailant  of 
many  of  the  most  essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  eiusts 
(ar  more  extensively  than  the  language  of  either  of  the  Le^ 
ters  implies,  I  take  it,  neither  needs  demonstration  nor  ad- 
nuts  of  dispute.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  That 
conviction  is  common  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judg^  not  only 
to  veiy  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  orthodox  Congregatioih' 
al  clergy  of  New-England,  and  those  members  of  their 
churches  who  have  made  his  sentiments  a  subject  of  exami- 
nadon,  hot  with  still  fewer  exceptions  proportionally  to  the 
nunisters  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Apart 
from  his  pupils,  the  number  of  those  wbo  have  openly  espoo- 
jed  his  peculiar  views,  is  certainly  small.  The  pretences 
wUch  have  frequently  been  made  that  the  great  body  of  the 
infloential  ministers  in  New-England,  and  many  of  the  most 
dislingnished  in  the  middle  and  western  churches,  have  be- 
come his  disciples,  are  known  to  be  wholly  unauthorised ; 
and  the  most  even  that  can  be  alleged  in  proof  that  many 
of  those  aBMng  the  kading  ministers  in  Connecticut  who 
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are  tiaitned  ts  hi$  pardsaos  and  snppertersi  are  in  aojrieme 
his  adherents,  is,  it  is  believed,  that  they  have  not  hitbertb 
become  bis  open  assailants,  but  have  chosen  rather  to  wait 
for  a  fiHtber  derelopement  of  his  principles,  and  cherished 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  ultimately  eiUirit 
some  such  modification  or  explanation  of  them  as  to  show 
that  they  are  not  incompatible  with  the  orthodox  system. 
And  the  doubts  moreover  that  still  exist  whether  he  has  be- 
come essentially  un^ntid  in  the  fhitb^  4ure  not  donbtt,  h  is 
#dl  khown,  whether  the  system  be  has  publicly  adtaaocd, 
H  erroneous  and  subversive  of  the  go^)el,  htf  dsnbiB  mUf/ 
itiiaher  he  holdi  and  ifMieatei  thai  9gstem  wiA  a  ptrcq^ 
thitandadopHimdfiheresuUivekkhitkgttin^^ 
and  doubts  too,  n6t  that  are  eic^ed  by  the  mttnre  «f  thie 
terms  in  which  he  has  advanced  h\i  theory,  or  thcl  reasonivg 
#hich  he  has  employed  in  supporting  it,  but  that  are  IbandL 
ed  on  the  perpetual  and  vehement  protestations  with  whidk 
be  has  asscdled  the  public  ear,  since  bi6  specalations  begaa 
fo  stibject  him  to  general  censure,  that  he  does  not  diftt  in 
ikis  sentiments  from  the  received  doctrines  i^tbe  orthodox ! 
Let  it  but  be  frankly  admitted  by  him  that  his  theory  it 
#hat  it  clearly  is,  is  the  object  of  his  foil  faith,  and  la  0*^. 
tied  by  him  to  its  legitimate  consequences;  and  no  nnoertaiii- 
ty  with  the  churches  at  large  would  remain  for  ac  inatsm, 
that  his  faith  has  become  essentially  unsound.  That  such  k 
the  fact  indeed  indisputably  both  to  his  conviction  and  yotvs^ 
is  [daced  wholly  out  of  question  by  the  object  and  structure 
of  the  Letters  themselves ;  as  both  of  you  professerfly  build 
your  expectation  of  a  usefiil  influence  from  their  publication^ 
on  the  assumption  that  could  he  but  produce  a  general 
conviction  that  he  condnnes  truly  to  hold  the  ordtodat 
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k  voa}d aft onoe  rencUrbiin  tbo  q}^{ 

sBd  confidence !  a  result  yoa  clearly  could  jh4 
have  Mtieipftted--«  cosvictioii  be  would  never  have  aOen^t^ 
ed  to  produce,  weie  it  not  seen  and  ielt  that  that  tysteia 
eontineet  to  be  generally  hdd*  If  the  great  body  of  those 
who  guide  general  opinion  have  become  the  adopters  and 
propagators  of  his  pecnliar  speculations,  what  possible 
esnty  could  exist  for  resorting  to  such  an  eipedient  to 

himself  in  public  estimation  ;  or  how  can  tbo  slighl 
mud  dtsgFBce  wihich  this  tealoos  reprofession  of  orthodoxy 
vinaaOy  casts  on  the  scheme  which  he  has  so  often  pretended 
he  haa  indooed  those  guides  of  general  opinion  to  adopt,  bo 
eouBfiatible  with  the  hope  of  his  coadnniDg  to  retain  their 
reqpecf  Bad  confidence  ?  The  boasts  so  xealously  circiyased 
throngh  the  kad  fay  bimself  and  bb  adherents,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  distinguished  clergy  have  become  hia 
dbciplce,  are  thus  abundantly  contradided  by  the  veiy 
abyect  of  these  Letters,  and  the  fact  disclosed  by  himself,. 
diat  he  Aels  that  in  place  of  gaining  a  general  currency  fee 
hb  tfaeoiy,  he  has  no  other  method  left  of  extricating  Idas* 
idf  from  an  almost  universal  rqnrobation  to  which  it  has 
sohgecmd  him,  but  that  of  reproducing  the  belief-^o  spite 
of  aU  the  influences  which  his  speculations  have  exertec^ 
that  he  is  sdU  a  firm  believer  in  (he  orthodox  •  system  ! 
Here  it  is  accoidbgly,  that  the  whole  secret  lies  of  hit 
lafcoriag  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  real  sentiments,  and  recover 
Uahold  of  general  eonfidenoe  by  these  fireqiaent  professions 
of  die  doctrines  wUch  his  system  undermines  and  d^ies^ 
and  passkmate  complaints  of  injustice  and  persecution  in 
dw  imputation  to  him  of  that  scheme.  Nothing  of  this 
kind,  rely  on  it,  would  ever  have  been  heard  from  him,  bad 
hb  llieofy  met  a  wsekome  and  general  ^reeqsdony  and 


'*  e&titled'^  hitn,  in  the  jodgmetit  of  tfae  pdblic,  <<ta  tfie  pndfe 
whidi  oar  admiration  confers  on  the  highest  iotsUectiHl 
attainments  ;'*  nor  any  of  the  weali  and  treacherons  preten- 
ces to  which  he  has  resorted  to  shield  himself  from  responsi^ 
Ulity  for  its  principles  and  consequences,  that  he  has  never 
positively  affirmed  it  to  be  trne*  I  appeal  to  yon  whether 
snch  is  not  indisputably  the  fact,  both  with  respect*  to  him 
and  the  public ;  and  put  it  to  you,  were  he  now  to  avow 
and  maintain  his  sentiments  on  the  chief  theme  of  his  peculiar 
speculations, — ^were  he  openly  and  without  reserve  to  admit 
and  assert  what  he  has  so  zealously  taught  and  still  teaches,^ 
that  the  nature  of  moral  agency  is  such,  thiA  there  are  no- 
means  of  proving  that  God  can  prevent  a  moral  being  from 
iinning  ;  that  his  inability  to  prevent  it,  isthesolejreason  oC 
his  admission  of  sin  into  the  system ;  and  that  God!s  plan 
does  not  include  any  events  except  those  <^his  own  agency ; 
and  affirm  that  he  fully  understands  the  principles  on  whidi 
diese  assumptions  are  founded,  and  sees  and  holds  the  results 
to  which  they  are  adapted  to  carry  lum,^whether  the 
orthodox  ministers  and  churches,  both  of  New-England  and 
die  whole  country,  would  not,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
pronounce  him  fatally  erroneous,  and  debar  him  at  once 
from  their  confidence  and  communion. 

The  fact  then  is  indisputable,  that  his  peculiar  spciculor 
tions  have  not  gained  the  approval  of  theckrgy  and  churches 
at  large ;  that  the  apprehension  very  generally  prevails, 
that  those  speculations  are  essentially  erroneous ;  and  that 
the  doubts  that  are  still  felt  whether  he  has  really  abandoned 
the  orthodox  faith,  are  not  doubts  whether  the  system  which 
he  has  taught  and  still  teaches,  is  fraught  with  essential 
error,  but  doubts  simply— <!reated  by  his  mere  profession  of 
continued  ordiodozy — whether  he  in  fact  inlelHgendy  hohb 


the  scheme  which  he  hM  long  poblicly  tanghtt  which  he 
has  never  retracted,  and  which  he  still  condnues  to  main- 
tain! 

The  continaed  prevalence  of  these  suspicions,  after  the 
long  series  of  years  that  has  passed  since  their  first  excite- 
ment, and  the  repeated  assurances,  which,  as  he  states,  he 
has  given  that  he  still  continues  to  adhere  in  every  essential 
particular  to  the  orthodox  faith,  implies  obviously  and  re- 
sults from  a  deep  and  settled  distrust,  either  of  the  integrity 
of  his  professions  or  the  soundness  of  his  intellect*  If  they 
who  indulge  these  suspicions,  felt  an  undoubting  confidence 
in  his  uprightness  and  sincerity  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
perspicacity  on  the  other ;  they  of  course  could  not  in  the 
fiure  of  such  solemn  protestations,  condnue  to  be  beset  with 
apprehensions,  or  impressed  with  a  resistless  conviction 
that  his  faith  is  in  fact  the  direct  converse  of  his  professions, 
or  at  best  extremely  inconsistent  with  them.  The  removal 
of  this  distrust  in  his  testimony,  was  accordingly  another 
principal  object  sought  by  the  publication  of  his  Letter. 

These  then  were  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  prompted 
to  this  appeal  to  the  public — a  widely  difiused  and  deeply 
seated  distrust,  both  of  the  truth  of  his  professions  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  doctrinal  views ;  and  these  the  objects  at 
which  he  aimed  in  the  publication — ^to  conciliate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  chuKbes  in  the  veracity  of  his  testimony,  and 
the  soundness  of  bis  theological  creed :— «  most  humiliating 
condition  truly,  both  to  him  and  the  institution  with  which 
he  is  connected ;  a  felt  and  confessed  degradation  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  churches !  These  suspicionsi 
it  should  be  recollected,  have  now  continued  to  be  enter- 
tained through  a  space  of  some  six  or  seven  years,  by  great 
numbers  of  the  most  intelligent  and  disinterested  ministers 
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fttod  diri^M«  in  the  land ;  by  nMMitiideft  who  hftire  tnftde 
hi»  pabliafaed  spe^nlatiodB  oH  whkh  they  are  chiefly  fottuded, 
the  subject  of  the  most  careful  consideration ;  by  many 
Hitb  whom  he  has  had  the  modt  ample  of^ortuni^ 
by  conver^adon,  cotTespondence^  or  through  the  mediation 
of  his  fijends,  fully  to  restate  and  explain  the  imp<Mrt  of  his 
theories ;  and  all  this  too,  notwithstanding  he  has  repeatedly 
presented  them  to  the  public  throbgh  the  press,  with  such 
corrections  or  modifications  as  he  thought  proper  to  give 
them ;  repeatedly  been  called  on  to  furnish,  if  in  his  power, 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  objections  to  which  they  are 
thought  to  be  obnoxious ;  repeatedly,  as  he  himself  states, 
appeared  before  the  churches  to  counteract  these  duspiciona 
by  a  solemn  assertion  of  his  continued  adherence  to  the 
orthodoa  doctrine ;  and  finally,  notwithstanding  the  great 
body  of  the  orthodox  clergy  have  refrained  from  openly 
denouncing  or  assailing  him,  and  waited  with  emineot 
patience  and  lenity,  with  the  anxious  wish,  that  he  might 
either  so  modify  his  theory,  or  retract  it,  as  to  save  them 
from  the  necessity  of  formally  excluding  him  from  their 
ranks !  And  yet  after  the  long  and  uninterrupted  enjoys 
nent  of  all  these  distinguished  advantages  for  his  vindicft* 
tion,  and  although  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  several 
devoted  and  active  partisans,  by  the  instrumentality  of « 
long'-established  and  widely  circulated  periodical,  and  the 
pretty  unscrupulous  employment  of  all  the  arts  and  devices 
that  fear  eottid  suggest,  or  ingenuity  contrive ;  these  raspir 
dons  have  not  only  continued  to  maintain  an  unabated 
prsvalenee,  but  to  gain  a  deeper  hold  on  the  general  ndnd, 
-and  reduced  hhn  at  length  to  the  degrading  necessity  of 
tqppearing  in  a  newspaper  to  reproteat  to  die  piriblic,  that 
ik  kk  '<  oiMi  vimt^'^  they  ought  not  to  i^ulge  these  obati^ 


Qate  a|^tefa«DdoDfl  that  be  bas  becopne  uiiBouiid  iQ  the 
fiiUh! 

Such  being  the  ends  wbicb  it  was  bU  ol^ect  to  acconh 
plisby  the  iie:(t  question  to  wbicb  I  solicit  your  ooticey  respects 
tbe  adaptation  for  tbat  purpose  of  tbe  expedient  winch  be 
bas  chosen. 

Tbe  impression  that  wiU  be  prqduced  by  the  Liettejcs  wX\ 
doubtless  d^Mend,  to  a  considerable  degree  at  l^ast»  on  tbe 
views  tbat  nay  bappw  to  be  enteftaiiied  respecting  tbe  pro- 
cesa  by  wbicb  you  were  probably .  prompted  to  address  to 
kim  your  Letter ;  whether  as  both  yours  and  hi^  impUeSf 
you  were  induced  to  solicit  from  bim  this  renewed  profea- 
siop  of  bis  faith,  by  tbe  unbiassed  dictate  of  your  own 
jpdgmentf  without  any  prompting  or  solicilation  from  bim; 
or  whether  a  consultation  bad  previously  taken  place  \^ 
tween  yon  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  merely  or  chiefly  fo  a 
foggestion  or  wish  from  him,  that  your  Letter  owes  its  e%!^ 
istence.  Were  the  latter  tbe  fact,  tbe  wbole  expedienti  yofi 
cannot  bat  be  aware,  must  naturally  be  contemplated  by 
tbe  public  *'  under  entirely  another  aspect*'*  It  will  tbef 
be  seen  tbat  in  place  of  enjoying  the  calm  self-possession 
wbich  he  labors  to  exhibit,  and  reg^ding  the  assailants 
and  disapprovers  of  his  system  with  tbe  careless  indifferenoe 
which  be  is  accustomed  to  afiSsct ;  be  is  in  fact  deeply  »&>- 
sible  ibat  the  perplexities  of  bis  condition  have  become  ex- 
treme, alarmed  at  the  extent  and  strepgth  of  tbe  dissatisfao- 
tion  that  exists  witb  respect  to  his  doctrines,  and  auxions  to 
avail  himself  of  any,  even  poor  expedient^  tbat  may  serve  to 
buoy  up  his  reputation  and  reassure  his  hopes.  Tbat  the 
suspicion  in  fact  exists  pretty  generally  tbat  the  coneqMmdr 
ence  is  tbus  the  result  of  antecedent  arrangement,  and  picor 
bably  of  bis  solicitation,  you  are  doubtless  well  afqnjsed.; 
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and  are  equally  aware,  that  not  a  few  things  have  oecorred 
during  the  progress  of  his  theological  difficulties,  that  are 
highly  adapted  to  suggest  and  give  confidence  to  that  suft^ 
picion.  As  then  the  views  that  are  formed  on  this  point, 
will  naturally  affect  very  deeply  the  sentiments  with  which 
the  Letters  will  be  regarded,  and  as  a  knowledge  of  their 
origin  is  thus  obviously  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
influence  they  are  entitled  to  exert ;  allow  me  to  solicit  from 
you,  whatever  it  may  be,  an  undisguised  and  full  exposition 
of- the  fact.  Did  any  correspondence  or  consultation  then, 
take  place  between  you  on  the  subject,  or  between  yourself 
and  any  one  acting  with  his  knowledge  or  on  his  behalf^ 
antecedently  to  the  composition  of  the  Letters  ?  Was  it  at 
the  solicitation,  suggestion,  or  with  the  previous  knowledge 
and  acquiescence  of  Dr.  Taylor,  expressed  to  you  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  you  addressed  to  him  your  Letter  f  Was 
the  project  of  such  a  publication  determined  on  or  suggested 
antecedently  to  his  visit  to  your  city,  to  which  you  refer ; 
during  that  visit,  or  subsequently  ?  If  antecedently,  ai 
there  may  be  those  who  will  even  suspect  that  that  vuit 
took  place  likewise  with  a  reference  to  such  a  publication, 
win  you  allow  me  to  ask  whether  or  not  such  was  the  fact ; 
and  if  it  was,  whether  the  character  of  the  discourses  he 
then  preached  was  likewise  a  subject  of  consultation ;  and 
whether  they  were  prepared  or  selected  with  any  reference 
to  this  correspondence  ? 

The  object  of  distrust  as  he  is,  you  will  doubtless  perceive 
that  an  explicit  answer  to  these  interrogatories  is  as  essential 
in  order  that  justice  may  be  rendered  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  If  yon  can  return  to  them  an 
unquafified  assurance,  that  neidier  any  suggestions  were 
offered  to  you  by  him  or  his  friends,  that  you  would  yieM 


Um  tUs  opportunity  to  reprafess  bis  tdherenee  to  ibe  or* 
tbodox  system  ;  nor  any  consultation  or  arrangement  took 
place  between  you  respecting  it,  antecedently  to  the  com- 
position  of  the  Letters ;  you  will,  at  least,  yield  him  the 
advaotage  of  escaping  one  among  the  numerous  suspicions 
wiib  which  bis  protestations  are  otherwise  likely  to  be  ob- 
structed. 

But  let  its  origin  have  been  what  it  might,  what  adaptar 
tion— the  more  important  question  is— has  his  Letter  itself  to 
accomplish  the  effect  for  which  it  was  designed — ^the  removal 
of  the  existing  distrust  in  his  doctrines  and  testimony  ? 

And  what  adaptation,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  end,  has 
the  mere  repetiti<N)  of  the  declaration,  which,  as  he  states, 
he  has  already  often  made,  that  he  continues  to  adhere  to 
the  orthodox  fauth  f    That  declaration,  by  his  own  coAces- 
sion,  has  hitherto  proved  inefficacious.     Why  should  it 
exert  any  better  influence  now  f    It  presents  no  new  reason 
ibr  confidence  in  bis  testimony  or  doctrines.     What  rational 
ground,  then,  does  it  furnish  for  the  expectation  that  it  will 
reijeve  the  minds  of  those  who  have  hitherto  continued 
sospicious  of  his  orthodoxy  P    Is  it  not  adapted  rather  to 
produce  precisely  the  opposite  result? — to  re-excite  and 
confirm  the  conviction,  that  it  is  felt  bodi  by  him  and  his 
friends,  that  he  has  no  adequate  method  of  meeting  the 
charges  unth  which  he  is  assailed ;  that  he  is  reduced  to 
the  hopeless  expedient  of  simply  asserting  his  innocence, 
without  attempting  its  proof  f    What  is  the  course  which  a 
man,  conscious  of  the  unjnstifiableness  of  such  charges,  and 
of  his  competency  to  refute  them,  would  naturally  take  for 
his  exculpation  ?    Would  be  restrict  himself  to  mere  un- 
supported asseverations  f — asseverations,  the  total  distrust 
of  which  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  necessity  of  some 


more  coavineiiig  proof  of  the  potidon  tkey  were  e»plqgrad 
to  demonstrate  ?  Would  he  obstinately  persevere  in  with- 
holding all  proof  of  those  declarations,  and  in  withholding 
it  against  the  most  earnest  solicitations  from  his  assailants, 
for  its  production  f  Such,  certainly,  is  not  the  usual  course 
of  the  upright  and  intelligent.  When  a  man  refuses  to 
furnish  appropriate  evidences  of  his  innocence,  the  iair  and 
necessary  inference  is,  that  he  has  neither  any  proofs  of  his 
innocence,  nor  any  innocence  to  prove ;  and  that  it  is  hb 
consciousness  that  such  is  the  fact,  that  is  the  ground  of  his 
employing  the  poor  means  of  bis  own  doubted  testimony, 
in  preference  to  the  strong  demonstration  of  undeniable 
facts,  to  exculpate  himself  from  suspicion. 

As  it  is  the  professed  object  of  his  letter  to  remove  the 
suspicions  and  fears  of  the  church  respecting  his  faith,  it 
was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  he  would  make  it  bis 
chief  aim,  to  present  a  *<  clear  and  full  expression  of  bis 
sentiments"  on  those  points,  in  regard  to  which  he  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  into  the  most  essential  error.  You, 
accordingly,  represent  it  as  the  object  of  your  Letter,  tp 
draw  from  bim  such  ''  a  statement  of  his  views  respeoting 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Bible,"  as  should  serve 
"  to  allay  apprehension,"  and  allude  particularly  to  the 
subject  of  divine  influence  and  human  dependence. 

Dr.  Taylor,  likewise,  after  stating  bis  faith  in  respeol  to 
some  of  those  doctrines,  and  intimating  bis  conviction  tbpit 
it  must  satisfy  the  candid  that  all  fears  of  his  introducing 
heresy  into  the  churches  are  groundless ;  at  length  proceeds 
to  ask,  **  whether,  after  all,  there  are  not  some  points  op 
which  he  differs  from  bis  brethren  generally  ;  or,  at  lea^t, 
from  some  of  them  ?*'  and,  after  granting  that  there  are, 
then  professes  to  state  ^<  briefly  but  frankly,"  both  wh»t  be 
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does  not,  and  what  he  does  believe,  on  those  *'  topics  of 
difference."  The  import,  accordingly,  of  all  this  clearly 
it,  that  the  points  which  he  then  proceeds  to  treat,  are  tlie 
points,  and  all  the  points,  in  respect  to  which  he  is  regarded 
as  having  fallen  into  essenual  error. 

In  place  of  this,  however,  he  has  in  fact  taken  no  formal 
notice  whatever  of  the  great  "  topic  of  difference"  on  which 
the  principal  charges  against  him  are  founded,  and  especially 
the  hnpntation  of  arminianism  !  Where  can  you  point  to  a 
•entence  in  his  Letter,  in  which  he  clearly  exhibits  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  advanced  by  him  in  his  Concio 
ad  Clerura,  and  Reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  that  from  the  nature 
of  moral  agency  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  God  can,  by 
any  influence  he  can  exert,  whoUy  exclude  evil  from*  a 
moral  system,  or  prevent  a  moral  being  from  sinning ;  that 
that  impossibility  is  the  reason  of  its  admission  into  the 
present  system ;  and  that  God's  plan,  accordingly,  includes 
only  the  events  of  his  own  agency,  in  distinction  from  their 
oonseqnences  f  His  peculiar  views  on  the  first  and  second 
of  these  points  may  be  easily  deduced,  indeed,  by  those 
who  are  fannliar  with  his  speculations,  from  some  of  his 
statements  which  I  shall  hereafter  notice ;  but  they  are  only 
iB^Krectly  and  covertly  expressed.  Hb  theories,  however, 
and  representations^  on  the  former  of  these  subjects,  yon 
Bxe  aware,  were  the  chief  grounds  of  the  objections  urged 
against  him  by  Dr.  Woods,  and  the  topics  on  which  he 
solicited  him,  if  possible,  to  fiunish  the  church  with  satis- 
factory explanations ;  and  these,  with  Ms  representations 
respecting  the  divine  plan,  were  likewise  the  main  grounds 
of  the  objections  that  were  oStred  against  him  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  nmnbers  of  this  work.  How,  then,  can  this 
profrssinn  of  his  £uth,  which  has  thus  no  direct  relation  to 
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the  chief  topics  in  respect  to  which  iofoniiation  is  needed, 
give  satisfaction  to  the  churches,  and  convince  them  that 
he  holds  none  of  the  errors  on  those  subjects  which  he  is 
regarded  as  liolding  ?  How  can  such  a  statement  of  his 
sentiments  respecting  one  set  of  positions,  demonstrate  that 
he  does  not  still  hold  those  exceptionable  views  in  regard 
to  others,  which  he  has  heretofore  zealously  taught,  and 
has  never  disclaimed  nor  retracted  ?  What  are  the  impres- 
sions which  his  omission  of  these  important  topics  must 
naturally  mak^?  Will  the  public  be  likely  to  regard  it  as 
having  happened  unintentionally,  or  ascribe  it  to  a  sheer 
ignorance  on  his  pai't  of  the  nature  of  the  errors  imputed  to 
him,  or  the  grounds  of  their  imputation  f  Is  it  usual  for 
diose  who  stand  accused  before  the  community  of  specific 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  allegadons  that  are  publicly  offered  against  them  ; 
*or  to  forget  to  produce  any  proofs  of  their  innocence,  when 
professing  to  exculpate  themselves  from  those  charges  f 
Will  not  the  conviction  take  place  irresistibly,  that  this 
omission  was  the  work  solely  of  design  ;  and  that  his  pre- 
tences of  fully  and  frankly  meeting  in  his  Letter  all  the 
suspicions  under  which  he  is  laboring,  were  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  his  readers  ?  But  what  can  have 
been  the  reason  of  his  attempting  to  palm  on  the  church 
dns  deceptive  profession,  as  a  full  statement  of  his  views  on 
fldi  the  '^  topics  of  difference"  between  himself  and  the  or- 
thodox ?  Is  it  that  he  is  afraid  fairly  to  meet  these  subjects, 
and  make  the  public  acquainted  with  his  real  sentiments  in 
regard  to  them  ?— that  he  is  conscious  that  the  inferences 
that  have  been  drawn  from  his  principles,  are  legitimate, 
and  cannot  be  avoided  excq>t  by  abandoning  his  theory  ? 
Is  not  the  inference  irresistible,  either  that  he  holds  those 
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priaciplet,  with  a  fiiU  conviction  that  they  involve  the  re- 
anlts  that  are  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  hig  reluctance,  ac- 
dvdingly,  to  expose  his  sentiments  without  disguise  to  the 
general  eye,  b  founded  on  his  knowledge  that  it  would 
verify  the  suspicions  which  his  theory  has  excited,  and  lead 
inevitably  to  his  expulsion  from  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox ; 
or  else  that  he  feels  unable  either  to  vindicate  his  principles 
from  those  inferences,  or  to  acquiesce  in  those  inferences 
themselves ;  and  that  his  silence,  therefore,  results  from  an 
unwillingness  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgment  and  retrac* 
tion  oflm  errors  ?  If  he  feels  that  he  cannot  vindicate  his 
prmciples  from  those  objections,  and  regards  them,  there- 
fore, as  involving  the  errors  that  are  ascribed  to  them ;  why, 
if  npright  and  conscientious,  does  he  not  publicly  abandon 
his  theory,  and  endeavor  to  arrest  the  pernicious  influence 
it  is  exerting  ?  And  if  he  both  holds  that  theory,  with  a 
conviction  that  it  involves  the  conclusions  that  are  drawn 
from  it,  and  that  they  are  vindicable,  why  does  he  not 
cpenly  avow  and  defend  them  f  Let  this  feature  of  his 
Letter,  then,  be  contemplated  in  what  light  it  may,  how 
can  it  exert  any  other  influence  than  to  strengthen  the  dis- 
trust that  already  exists  of  his  professions,  and  deepen  the 
conviction  that  he  holds  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  his 
theory  is  thought  to  involve  ? 

It  clearly  became  him,  in  professing  frilly  and  frankly  to 
meet  the  snq^idons  that  exist  respecting  his  theological 
views,  not  only  to  give  an  explicit  statement  of  his  faith  on 
every  theme  of  which  he  has  treated  in  his  public  discus- 
sions, that  has  been  made  the  subject  of  objection ;  but  also 
to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  he  reconciles  those  of  his 
theories  and  representations  wluch  are  regarded  as  contra- 
aetory  to  each  other ;  and  show  how  it  can  be,  that  he* 
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intelligently  holds  what  h^  now  profbsses,  and  has  often 
professed,  cotemporaneously  with  an  equally  ftiU  iatth  in 
those  or  his  speculations,  which  subvert  many  of  those 
doctrines. 

Among  the  various  allegations  urged  agamst  him,  incon- 
sistency, you  are  aware,  is  not  the  least  conspicuous.  The 
fkct  that  his  theoretic^  views  are  palpably  contradictory  to 
the  orthodox  system,  is  the  chief  gronnd  of  the  apprehen- 
sion and  conviction,  that  he  does  not  in  truth  continue  to 
adhere  to  that  system.  He  has  accordingly  been  urged 
by  this  class  of  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  his  specula- 
tions and  professions,  almost  more  than  by  any  other.  He 
has  been  solicited  for  example,  to  show  how  he  reconciles 
his  admission  "  that  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  extend  to 
all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted,  or  that  God  foreordains 
whatsoever  coities  to  pass  ;**  with  bis  equally  confident  repre- 
sentation, that  **  God*s  plan**  **  does  not  include  sin  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of  what  God'  doet.^* 
It  is  certainly  no  easy  task  to  see  how  these  two  professions 
can  be  consistent  with  each  other*  Does  God  foreordain 
events  which  his  plan  does  not  include  ?  Does  he  frustrate 
his  plan  by  his  own  decrees  and  agency  f  He  has  likewise 
been  urged  to  sbow  if  possible,  how  his  doctrine  that  the 
nature  of  free  agency  is  such,  that  God  cannot  prevent  a 
moral  being  from  sin,  can  consist  with  the  doctrine  which 
he  professes  to  believe,  that  God  can  and  does  foreorddn 
and  foresee  the  Events  of  his  creatures'  agency^  and  actually 
prevents  multitudes  df  them  from  sin,  through  the  influen- 
ces of  his  Spirit,  and  will  hereafter  forever  maintain  them 
in  obedience.  It  is  clearly  no  easy  matter  to  see  that  the 
principles  which  he  has  advanced  on  these  subjects,  diAr 
in  any  essential  particular,  beyond  the  mere  terms  in  which 


diey  we  etpmsed,  from  tbe  Amiiiian  doctrine  of  «  iflf* 
detmniBiDg  will.  He  has  accordingly  been  prened  wilk 
eolieitetioos,  if  there  is  any  «uch  difference,  to  point  it  out* 
and  demonstrate  that  his  theory  does  not  involve  him  in  all 
that  contradiction  to  those  dcxstrines  of  the  gospel  which  he 
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professes  to  hold,  which  that  system  involves ;  or  to  show, 
if  his  system  and  that  are  identically  the  same,  by  what 
process  it  is  that  it  can  be  proved,  that  he  is  not  9m 
Arosinian. 

These  topics,  however,  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  no- 
tice, are  9o  wholly  omitted  in  his  Letter,  that  a  strangle  to 
his  thecdogical  discussions,  would  scarcely  gain  from  it  the 
slightestconception  that  he  bad  ever  advanced  snch  doctrineit 
or  that  any  snch  difficulties-  embarrass  his  profesiions* 
How  then,  when  thas  wholly  deficient  on  Uie  most  essentia 
''topics  of  difierence,''  is  his  Letter  to  relieve  the  apprt* 
kensions  or  convictions  that  exist  respecting  his  faith  f 
How  is  his  professed  belief,  *'tkat  the  eternal  purposes  of 
fifod  extend  to  all  actual  events,  sin  not  exc^ted,'^  to  provf 
that  he  does  not  still  hold  that  God's  p)an  ^  does  not  incltide 
sin  as  mi  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of  what  God 
does,"  and  therefore  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the  events 
iif  his  creatures'  agency  f  The  mere  inconsistency  tof  these 
tmo  representations  does  not  demonstrate  it.  Sot  he  made  a 
similar  profession  of  his  belief  in  the  universal  purposes  of 
Ibe  Most  High,  in  his  artide  on  Dr*  Bellamy  and  Reply 
to  Dr.  Woods,  in  wUeb  he  advanced  and  labored  to  sus^ 
tain  the  latter  doctrine*  As  he  has  thus  actually  avowed 
diese  two  contradictory  systems  in  conjunction  with  each 
odier,  his  belief  of  the  liMrmer  can  no  more  prove  that  lit 
does  not  hold  the  latter,  than  his  belief  of  that  can  prove 
that  he  does  not  hold  the  former.     His  mere  proftsfioii 
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then  dmt  be  beBeves  that  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  ex* 
tend  to  all  eventSt  or  that  he  foreorduns  whatsoever  conies 
to  passi  does  not  famish  a  particle  of  evidence  that  he 
does  not  also  equally  believe  precisely  the  opposite  doctrine. 

In  like  manner  his  professed  belief  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trines of  foreordination,  election,  the  Spirit^s  influence,  and 
perseverance,  does  not  furnish  any  evidence  whatever  that 
he  does  not  still  hold  the  theory  he  has  advanced  respecting 
the  nature  of  moral  agency  and  the  divine  inability  to  pre- 
vent beings  firom  sinning,  which  subverts  all  those  doc- 
trines ;  for  he  professed  those  doctrines  likewise  in  the  arti- 
cle in  which  he  taught  that  theory.  None  of  his  profes- 
sions therefore  advance  a  step  toi^'ard  proving  that  he  does 
not  still  hold  the  whole  mass  of  the  erroneous  sentiments 
which  he  has  heretofore  advanced,  and  all  the  exceptiona- 
ble conclusions  to  irfiich  they  are  adapted  to  carry  him. 
For  aught  they  demonstrate,  he  may,  and  doubtless  does 
yet  believe  and  teach  principles  involving  an  open  and  di- 
rect denial  of  every  essential  doctrine  of  religion  that  re* 
lates  either  to  God's  purposes  and  agency,  or  the  nature, 
obligations,  and  actions  of  his  moral  creatures !  How  then 
can  they  have  any  adaptation  to  relieve  the  apprehensions 
that  exist  respecting  his  fiuth  on  these  subjects  ?  or  prove 
to  the  candid  that  he  is  not,  **  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  in- 
troducing heresy  into  our  diurches?" 

He  however  has  not  merely  omitted  all  notice  of  the 
objections  that  are  alleged  against  his  peculiar  views,  but 
has  intimated  that  the  suspicions  that  exist  respecting  ha 
doctrines,  are  not  only  wholly  groundless  and  unjustifiable, 
bat  are  entertained  without  any  known  or  assignable  reason. 
He  remarks  in  reference  to  the  firiendly  character  of  your 
Letter: 
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**  Tlus  ezpiCMioD  of  limUroa}  confidence,  ie  i^teful  to  Bie>  Mi 
because  I  ever  Bopposed  thit  we  differed  in  our  views  of  the  great 
doctnues  of  the  gospel,  but  because  /or  iome  retuon  or  other ^  an  im- 
preerion  has  been  made  to  some  extent,  that  I  am  unsoand  in  the 
faith  :" 

And  adds,  after  stating  the  eleven  articles  of  his  creed — 

**  Such  Is  my  faith  in  respect  to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  coepeL  These  doctrines  I  preach,  these  I  teach  in  the  theological 
department  of  this  Seminary,  these  I  have  repeatedly  published  to 
the  world.  WUh  Mat  truth  orjuHiee^  any  regard  me  as  a  *  teacher 
of  theology  introducing  heresy  into  our  churches,'  the  candid  can 
jodge." 

The  import  of  this  plainly  is,  that  be  not  only  has  no 
ooDsdonsness  of  baying  given  occasion  for  suspicion  th«l 
he  has  become  unsound  in  the  faith,  nor  knowledge  of  any 
specific  ground  on  which  Aat  suspicion  is  founded ;  but 
tet  the  views  that  are  exhibited  in  the  eleven  articles  of 
his  creed,  are  the  views,  and  the  only  views,  he  has  ever 
expressed  on  the  topics  to  which  they  relate ;  and  tiat  if 
any  therefore  suspect  him  of  error,  they  must  fouild  their 
suspicion  on  his  holding  and  teaching  those  doctrines! 

What  now  are  the  impressions  which  these  extraordnary 
intimations  may  be  expected  to  excite  f  Is  it  to  be  believed, 
that  they  even,  who  may  happen  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  suspicions  that  exist  respecting  him, 
can  regard  it  as  liliely  that  they  have  arisen  wholly  without 
cause,  or  maintained  so  long  an  existence  not  only  without  an 
adequate  foundation,  but  against  the  most  decisive  evidence 
of  their  utter  nnjnstifiableness  f  Men  are  doubtlesi  not 
unfirequently  falsely  suspected  and  accused  of  indiscretions 
and  immoralities,  and  sometimes  suftr  for  long  periods  under 
such  imputations,  before  they  succeed  in  accomp&siiing  a 


vindieation  of  themsdves.  Bat  what  ingtance  was  ever 
known  of  a  false  suspicion  of  theological  error,  like  that 
under  which  he  professes  to  have  fallen ; — a  suspicion  rais- 
ed and  maintained  through  long  periods,  without  any  as- 
signable reason?  What  instance  was  ever  known  of  a 
minister  losing  his  reputation  for  orMo<2a2^,  without  having 
given  any  occasion  for  it,  by  the  avowal  even  of  opinions 
that  are  thought  by  his  accusers  to  be  erroneous  ?  If  such, 
however,  is  indeed  the  fact  with  Dr.  Taylor,  why  does  he 
not  call  upon  those  who  suspect  and  accuse  him,  to  do  him 
the  justice  to  make  known  the  grounds  of  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  place  it  within  his  power  to  protect  himself  from 
such  causeless  imputations?  This  surely  would  be  the 
natural  course  for  one  who  unexpectedly  found  "  an  impres* 
lioa'*  existing  *'  for  some  reason  or  other,"  he  knew  not 
what,  that  be  had  become  *'  unsound  in  the  faith."  He 
mwid  immediately  challenge  his  traducers  to  meet  him  face 
to  face,  and  putting  their  accusations  to  the  strong  trial  of 
evidence,  at  once  exculpate  himself,  and  defeat  and  disgrace 
them,  by  revealing  the  groundlessness  of  their  charges. 
How  is  it  then  that  Dr.  Taylor,— if  as  conscious  of  inno- 
cence as  he  seems  to  wish  the  public  to  believe  him  to  be 
—-does  not  take  this  natural,  simple,  and  infellibly  efficacious 
course,  and  extricate  himself  at  once  iGrom  misapprehension, 
and  crush  the  attempts  of  those  ^^  individuals"  by  whom, 
M  much  pabs  has  been  taken"  ^^  to  make  the  impression," 
that  he  has  ^<  departed  from  the  true  faith  ?"  No  trace  of 
any  wish  to  call  those  indiidduals  to  such  a  test,  is  discov*^ 
erable  in  his  Letter !  In  place  of  challenging  or  soliciting 
their  testimony,  he  prefers  to  place  his  vindication  whoHy 
on  ins  own  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  the  assurance,  that  in 
his  ^^awnvimf*  the  ^^  impression"  that  "has  been  made  to 
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iome  extent,"  that  he  is  <*  nnsouid  in  the  faitli/'  is  '<  wholly 
groundless  and  nnaathoriied,'*  has  the  courage  lo  exped 
that  the  candid  will  in  all  truth  and  justice,  give  an  unhesi- 
tating verdict  in  his  favor  ! 

}  Whatever  airs,  however,  of  innocence  or  ignorance,  he 

may  choose  to  exhibit,  all  those  who  have  any  knowledge 

I  of  the  history  of  bis  theological  difficulties,  cannot  but  be 

aware  that  no  pretence  coald  have  been  put  forth  by  hini) 
more  flagrantly  contradictory  to  fact,  or  involving  a  grosser 
aflliioot,  than  this,  to  the  intelligence  of  his  readers ;  that 
the  suspicions  and  convictions,  which  have  been  expressed 
and  difliised  through  the  community  respecting  the  errone- 
ouaoess  of  his  faith,  have  been  founded  expressly  and 
solely  oD  the  sentiments  which  he  has  publicly  advanced, 
and  advanced  too  as  deviations  from  the  views  that  gene- 
rally prevail ;  and  that  the  passages  in  his  published  works 

^  in  which  those  sentiments  are  contained,  have  been  quoted 

at  large  by  each  of  his  assailants,  and  openly  and  exclu- 
sively flMde  the  ground  of  their  allegations ;  and  yet  in  the 
Ace  of  ibis  fact,  he  has  the  coolness  to  intimate  that  he  ii 
not  aware  of  ai^  specific  reason  for  the  prevalent  suspicion 
thai  he  has  become  unorthodox ;  and  to  appeal  to  the  artf- 
cles  oC  his  professed  creed,  and  his  assurance  that  they  are 
wkat  be  believes  and  teadies  and  preaches,  as  demonstrative 
(hat  be  is  not,  '*  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  introducing  heiesy 
into  our  churches." ! 

What  then  are  the  sentiments  with  which  this  feature  of 
his  Ijetler  will  be  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  churches  ? 
Will  it  raise  or  depress  their  conviction  of  his  innocence ; 
and  4trtBgthen  or  diminish  their  confidence  in  his  candor  f 
There  are  beside  these  indirect  intimations  and  assump- 
tions, a  number  of  positive  flatements  likewise  in  his  Letter, 
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that  seem  far  more  adapted  to  confimii  than  diminish;  the 
doubts  and  dissatisfaction  that  are  felt  respecting  his  creed. 
Some  of  the  theoretical  views  which  he  now  professes  to 
entertain,  wear  an  air  of  extreme  dissimilarity,  to  the  repre- 
sentations he  has  heretofore  g^ven,  of  the  subjects  to  which 
theyrel  ate.     The  following  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

^  The  question  ia  not  whether  €kKl«  all  thingo  consklered,  has  pur- 
posed the  existence  of  suii  rather  than  to  prevent  it ;  but  for  what 
reason  baa  he  purposed  it  Some  affirm  this  reason  to  be,  that  sin  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  Now  what  I  claim,  and 
all  that  I  claim  is,  that  no  one  can  prove  this  to  be  the  reason  why 
God  has  purposed  the  existence  of  sin,  and  that  some  other  may  be 
the  true  reason,  without  affirming  what  the  true  reason  is." 

The  asseveration  in  this  passage,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  virtual  representation  of  the  whole  Letter,  that  the  views 
he  now  holds  and  avows,  are  those  which  he  has  held  and 
avowed  through  the  whole  period  during  which  he  has  been 
suspected  of  error»-a  representation  he  must  of  course  be 
understood  to  have  made  in  good  faith ;  as  otherwise  this 
statement  of  his  praetU  belief  can  furnish  no  evidence  that 
he  has  not  heretofore  been  as  heretical  as  suspicion  conceives 
kim  to  be — ^thus  is,  that  he  neither  now  pretends,  nor  has 
ever  pretended,  either  to  deny  that  God  purposes  the  ezis- 
teoce  of  sin,  nor  to  state  what  the  true  reason  is,  that  its 
existence  is  purposed  or  permitted.     By  what  process  this 
representation  is  to  be  reconciled  with  his  denial  on  the  one 
hand,  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  that  God  purposes  the 
eustence  of  sin,  or  that  sin  is  any  "  part  of  God's  scheme 
or  plan  ;"  or  on  the  other,  with  the  theory  advanced  by  him 
in  that  review  and  in  his  Concio  ad  Clerum,  that  the  true 
reason  that  its  existence  is  permitted  is,  that  God  is  unable 
to  prevent  it  without  giving  up  the  system ;  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  discover. 
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The  theory  he  has  advanced  on  the  former  of  these  suh* 
jects  isy  "  that  the  iygtem  or  fian  which  God  adopted,  (in 
distmetion  firom  the^ftn  which  is  its  consequence^  is  the  nece^^ 
sary  oieans  of  the  greatest  good ;"  and  that  "  this  plan" 
^  does  not  include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists 
only  of  what  God  cbes."  The  system  or  plan  of  God  then, 
according  to  this  theory,  includes  nothing  except  the  acts 
and  inonediate  effects  of  his  own  agency,  or  the  system  of 
worlds  and  beings,  to  which  he  gives  existence,  with  his 
acts  towards  jt  as  preserver  and  governor,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  any  of  the  agency  of  his  creatures  !  He 
exfMressly  excludes  from  it  both  their  sinful  and  obedient 
acdons,  with  their  evil  and  good  rewards ;  exhibiting  sin 
and  evil  as  consequences  of  the  system,  and  holiness  and 
happiness  as  ends  of  which  the  system  is  the  means.  This 
ttieory  he  not  only  advanced  and  labored  to  maintain^  but 
had  the  courage  to  assert  and  attempt  to  show,  that  it  was 
held  and  tanght  by  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  his  treatise  respecting 
the  permission  of  sin.  But  if  God's  plan  only  includes  tbe 
naterial,  sensitive  and  intelligent  existences  which  constitute 
the  universe,  with  the  events  of  his  own  agency  toward 
them,  and  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  actions  of  his 
moral  creatures;  it  is  clear  that  he  canuot  have  foreordain- 
ed ''  all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted,"  nor  ^^purposed  the 
existence  of  sin."  That  were  to  make  his  purposes  more 
extensive  than  bis  scheme,  and  to  foreordain  an  infinite 
moltitude  of  events  that  are  not  included  in  his  plan  ! 

How,  then,  after  having  so  long,  so  confidently,  and  so 
lealoudy  taught  this  theory,  are  we  to  regard  the  declara*. 
tion.  he  now  makes,  that  no  question  exists  between  him  and 
his  opponents,  whether  God  has  purposed  the  existence  of 
sin,  hot  limply  what  the  reason  is  for  which  be  purposed  it  ? 
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Does  be  mean  k  as  a  itnnk  that  fae  h«s  bold  and  taUgbi 
that  theory  ?  What  tb^are  the  sendments  irich  whkb  sadt 
a  denial  nnist  be  regarded  i  Whc  after  it,  ceroid  ever  leei 
that  any  rdiance  coald  safely  be  pkced  on  his  testimony? 
Ol^  are  we  to  regard  him  as  continuing,  as  heretofore^  to 
hold  both  of  these  docirines,  contradictory  as  they  are  t» 
each  other  i  What  poof  then  does  his  mere  profiession  of 
the  kst  fttrnidi  that  he  is  not^  as  a  leaehet  of  theology,  intto* 
dncing  the  beresy  into  oar  churches,  wiuch*  is  iiividved  in 
the  former  ? 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  his  lepresentatioit  in 
this  passage,  that  he  has  never  pretended  to  teach  what  the 
true  reason  is  of  the  adraissioD  of  sin  into  the  cHvine.  king^ 
dom,  with  tbe  fact  that  be  has  betetofore  made  it  the  great 
aind  almost  sole  object  of  his  tipeculations  on  that  sul^ect^ 
to  show  that  the  true  reas(Ni  of  its  permission  fa,  limt  from 
the  nature  of  free  agents,  it  is  impossible  to  God  to  exclude 
it  from  tiie  system ;  that  it  is  ^*  necessarily  incidentaf '  to  a 
system  of  snch  agents  ;  and  ^  enters"  into  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  *^  friction  enters  into  machines,  as  necessarily  ift* 
cidestal  to  their  very  existence*'*  Thb  theory  he  has  not 
only  formally  and  confidently  advanced,  as  possibly  true, 
and  defied  his  opponents  to  demonstrate  it  to  be  erroneoae  ; 
but  has  positively  affirmed  that  sin  is  ^*  necessteily  inciden-* 
tal  to  the  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  God's  jn-eeen^Mifiof  it;'* 
that'^i^coifUn^Aave  ^  system  tnthaui^simf^  asserted 
tliat  there  is  no  medium  between  assenting  to  this  hypollk- 
esis  and  adopting  tbe  doctrine  which  he  rejects,  that  sin  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  and  employed 
and  relied  on  it  as  the  only  theory  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  vindicate  the  divine  administration. 

In  pkce  1^  having  merely  claimed  diat  no  one  can  p^ove 
that  the  true  reason  of  the  permission  of  sin  is,  that  it  is  a 
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mwitmjy  veans  ^  the  greatesit  good,  he  h«s  assected, 
wifhoat  qa9lificaJtioa  or  reservej  that  ao  one  can  prove  that 
941  ivipafialHlity  of  pteventing  it,  is  not  the  tr\ie  jreason  of 
its  i^enaiwion ;  and  claimed  that  no  one  has  a  right  **  to 
^nasrt"  '^  ihai  this  supposition  is  not  a  ^natter  of  fact,"  **  or 
even  to  think  it"  '  His  laj^gnag^  is, 

^  St  VMt  then,  OD  this  suppoeition,  *  neceasaraJy  iocideatal'  to  th^ 
system,  so  fkr  as  relates  to  God's  prevention  of  it.  He  could  not 
faave  the  system  without  the  sin. ,  And  as  this  system  was  the  best, 
lie  cirase  Hf  ^  though  it  would  not  entirely  exclude  moral  eviL*  We 
btufBs  tktOf  ills  emet  poaiUon^  *  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  usoeiates,'  a^ 
sUted  fiNrraerly  in  the  Christian  Spectator.  It  may  be  that  sin  as 
to  God*s  preventing^,  not  our  committing  it,  is  a  necessary  incident 
to  a  moral  system." 

^  This  is  the  task,  then,  which  devolves  on  Dr.  Woods,  viz.  to 
fiovts  that  Go4  eould  havo  kept  «.ll  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin, 
out  of  a  ui^versal  moral  system. 

"•  Now  we  say  that  this  is  a  task  which  Dr.  Woods  cannot  accom- 
plish, and  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
nhsolotely  precludes  all  proof,  being  one  which  may  involye  a  palpn* 
hie  seJAcootradiotion/*  **  No  one  can  prove  that  Gpd  could  prevent 
aD  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it,  in  a  moral  system." — Christian 
Spectator,  Sept.  1830.  pp.  544.  562. 

**  On  the  supposition  that  the  evil  which  exists  is,  in  respect  to 
^kme  preven^on,  inridental  to  the  best  possible  system,  aad  that, 
netwithiaading  the  evil,  God  will  secure  the  greatest  good  possible 
lo  him  to  seoure,  who  can  impeach  either  his  wisdom  or  his  goodness 
because  evil  exists  ?  J  say,  then,  that  as  ignorance  is  incompetent 
to  make  an  objection,  and  as  no  one  knows  that  this  supposition  is 
not «  matter  of  lact,  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert  the  coatiary,  or 
•▼e&  to  think  it.'* — Dr.  TaylM's  Sermon,  p.  29. 

BSs  representation,  then,  that  be  has  never  clamed  aij^y 
thing  on  this  subject,  except  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
a  necessily  of  sin,  as  a  means  of  the  greatest  good,  is  the 
reaipn  of  its  admission,  and  ^'  that  some  other  m^jf  be  the 
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true  reason,^'  withodt  uDdertaking  to  ghow  "  what  the  true 
reason  is" — if  this  is  the  representation  which  he  meant  to 
convey — in  place  of  according  with  fact,  is  in  open  and 
utter  contradiction  to  it.  Is  this,  then^ — ^tbat  he  has  never 
put  forth  any  other  claim  on  this  subject  than  that  which  he 
here  makes — the  representation  which  it  Vas  his  object  in  the 
passage  to  express  ?  There  clearly  is  no  other  construction 
of  it  that  will  not  involve  him  in  equal  or  superior  difficul- 
ties. Will  he  rely  for  his  exculpation  on  the  circumstance, 
that  his  language  is  **  what  I  dainif  and  all  I  diUm  is"-* 
not  what,  and  all  that  I  have  claimed  heretofore-^^nd  that 
bis  declaration,  therefore,  may  relate  solely  to  his  preten- 
sions at  the  moment  in  which  the  assertion  was  penned,  and 
not  to  those  which  he  had  put  forth  at  preceding  periods  ? 
But  to  suppose  that  to  have  been  the  sense  in  which 
he  employed  the  language,  were  to  divest  his  whole  pro- 
testation of  all  title  to  confidence,  and  convert  it  into  a 
base  and  hypocritical  farce.  What  possible  value  can 
attach  to  this  reprofession  of  orthodoxy,  if  it  relates  only 
to  that  portion  of  time  which  was  employed  in  th^  compo- 
sition of  the  Letter  ?  If  it  has  no  reference  to  any  other 
period,  by  what  logic  is  it  that  it  can  prove  that  his  faith 
has  not  heretofore  been  as  erroneous  as  it  is  suspected  to 
have  been,  and  is  not  as  erroneous  again  now  ?  Or  how  can 
it  yield  any  assurance,  even  to  those  who  may  rely  on  his 
testimony,  that  he  is  not,  "  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  intro- 
ducing heresy  into  our  churches  ?"  Unless,  then,  he  meant 
the  passage  in  question  as  an  explicit  assertion,  that  he  has 
not,  during  the  progress  of  his  discussions  on  this  subfecij 
undertaken  to  show  what  the  true  reason  4S  of  the  admission 
of  sin  into  the  universe,  it  clearly  cannot  have  been  meant 
for  any  thing  better  than  sheer  deception,  and  renders 
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bis  wbole  Letter  similarly  deceptive  and  fake ;  and  if  he 
designed  it  as  sacfa  an  assertion,  it  is  as  clearly  an  open 
and  total  contradiction  to  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  the 
history  of  his  speculations,  and  offers  to  his  readers  as 
startling  a  violation  of  truth,  as  the  denial  could  that  he  has 
ever  given  publicity  to  any  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
theology. 

Suppose  it,  however,  to  have  been  in  truth  his  object  in 
the  passage  to  state,  that  all  that  he  now  claims  is,  that  no 
one  can  prove  a  necessity  of  sin  as  a  means  of  the  greatest 
good,  ''  to  be  the  reason  why  God  has  purposed  the  exist- 
ence of  sin,  and  that  some  other  may  be  the  true  reason,*' 
without  attempting  to  show  what  that  reason  is ;  how,  then, 
is  his  representation  to  be  reconciled  with  the  belief  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  that  part  of  the  Letter  to  which  the  note 
refers,  ^  that  an  omnipotent  God  would  be"  (Me  "  to 
secure  more  good  by  means  of  the  perfect  and  universal 
obedience  of  his  creatures,  if  they  would  render  it,  than  by 
means  c(  their  sin ;"  and  ^*  that  it  may  involve  a  dishonorable 
fimitation  of  his  power,  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  do  it  V* 
If  he  thus  believes,  that  a  perfect  and  universal  obedience 
would  prove  the  means  of  a  greater  sum  of  good,  than  is, 
or  cBtt  be  made  to  result  from  the  present  system  of  events, 
how  does  be  account  for  the  fact  that,  as  he  professes  both 
in  the  note  and  in  the  body  of  the  Letter  to  believe,  the 
present  system  is  **  purposedf*^  and  foreordained  by  the 
Most  High ;  unless  it  be  by  the  assumption  that  he  is  not 
able  to  exclude  the  sin  that  exists  from  the  system  ?  Does 
he  doubt  or  deny  the  perfection  of  God's  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence, and  regard  him  as  purposing  a  system  of  partial 
and  limited  good,  in  preference  to  one  involving  the  highest 
sum  of  holiness  and  happiness  ?    That  were  to  contradict 
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ide  bo9i(ed  adaptation  of  bis  theoiy  to  vindicate  tbose  at- 
tributes from  the  objections  of  infidelity^  and  exhibit  the 
cbaracter  and  government  of  God  in  their  '<  unimpaired 
perfection  and  glory. *^  If,  then,  be  regards  the  Most  High 
A^  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent,  he  clearly  cannot  account 
lor  bis  parposing  the  ewtence  of  €in»  which,  according  to 
his  belief,  renders  the  aggregate  good  of  the  system  lew 
t^an  it  would  be  without  that  sin  \  unless  it  be  by  the  hy- 
pothesis which  he  has  heretofore  employed  for  that  purpose, 
that  God  is  not  omnipotent,  or  able  wholly  to  exclude  sin 
from  a  moral  system ;  and  that  it  is  an  impossibility  €jt  eir 
eluding  it,  therefore,  that  is  the  true  reason  of  his  purposing 
and  permitting  that  which  actually  exists*  There  is, 
clearly,  no  other  method  by  which,  in  consisl^icy  with  the 
views  be  exhibits  in  this  passage,  he  can  vindicate  the  Most 
High. 

The  question  now,  therefore,  is,  whether  he  does  not  stiU, 
as  heretofore,  employ  it  for  that  purpose,  teach  it  to  his 
pnpils,  and  continue  to  claim,  with  his  accustomed  confix 
dence,  that  no  one  can  prove  it  to  be  erroneous,  nor  has 
any  right  either  to  deny  or  dispute  its  accuracy?  To 
appose  that  he  does  not,  is  to  suppose  that  he  openly  ad*- 
mits  the  validity  of  the  infidel's  assumption,  that  the  per<- 
mission  of  evil  is  incompatible  with  infinite  goodness  and 
power;  and  then  leaves  the  divine  administration  under  the 
imputation  which  that  assumpUon  implies,  without  attempt- 
ing its  vindication  !  If  that  is  the  course  which  he  is  now 
taking,  the  direct  converse  of  that  which  he  has  heretofore 
pursued,  what,  again,  becomes  of  the  vaunted  adaptation 
of  his  theory  to  exculpate  the  divine  conduct  from  the  ob* 
jections  of  its  enemies  }  or  how  can  it  demonstrate  that  be 
is  not,  <<  as  a  teacher  of  theology,"  introducing  not  only 
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•the  coDtnury,  Inrarever,  as  is  uddoubtedly  the  fKt,  he  still 
holds  and  teaches  that  the<»y,  and  emplojs  k  to  aoeooal 
for  and  justify  the  peranssion  of  sin ;  what  then  becomes  of 
bis  assenion»  that  he  does  not  undertake  to  show  what  the 
true  reason  is  of  its  permission  i 

Will  he  rely  on  the  circumstancei  to  extricate  himself 
from  these  difficnMeSy  that  his  statement  is,  that  what  he 
claims  and  all  that  he  elokns  is*  that  some  other  than  « 
necessity  of  sin,  as  a  means  of  the  greatest  good,  may  be 
tbe  true  reason  of  its  being  purposed,  ^*  without  affirming 
what  tbe  true  reason  is?"     To  resort  to  that,  however, 
were  again  to  multiply,  in  a  lenfoki  degree,  in  place  of 
lessening  the  perplexities  of  his  condition.     The  question 
is  not,  whether  be  has  fiirmally  affirmed  what  the  true  rea* 
son  is  of  the  permission  of  sin,  bat  limply  whether  he  has 
not,  in  his  specnktions  on  that  subject,  amgaed  a  ipedjk 
reaum  of  its  permission ;  pnt  forth  as  high  and  iramerous 
claims  /or  the  accuracy  of  bis  theory,  as  are  put  forth  in 
favor  of  any  other  faypotbeas ;  proceeded  on  Ibe  assumption 
and  conviction  of  its  trotb ;  and  endeavored  to  lead  others 
to  its  adoption?     The  fact  that  he  has  not  ei^etsly 
affirmed  it  to  be  true,  does  not  demonstrate  that  he  does 
not  believe  and  teach  it.     Affirmations  and  denials  are  not 
the  usual  or  proper  means  of  settling  such  metaphysical  or 
theological  questions.     He  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
affirmed  the  truth  of  any  other  article  of  bis  creed,  or  meta- 
physical theory,  which  he  holds  and  inculcates.     He  has 
merely  expressed  his  heUef  of  them.    If  the  want  of  his 
affirmation,  therefore,  of  tbe  ttuth  of  the  theory  on  tbb 
subject,  which  he  has  so  long  taught,  and  still  teaches^  is 
pe oof  diat  he  do^s  Hot  ift  fact  bold  it  \  tbe  similar  want  of 
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Ids  affirmafion  of  die  other  articles  of  his  faith,  is  ati^  equal 
proof  that  he  does  not  hold  them.  To  resort,  therefore,  to 
such  a  quibble,  were  not  only  to  evade  the  real  question  at 
issue,  which  is  solely  whether  he  has  not  advanced  a  theory 
representing  that  an  impossibility  of  its  prevention  is  the 
true  reason  of  the  admission  of  sin  into  the  system ;  but 
were  to  render  his  profession  wholly  equivocal  on  every 
other  point  of  which  he  treats  in  the  Letter,  and  leave  the 
real  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches  more  uncertain 
even  than  it  was  antecedently  to  this  profession  of  his  faith. 

In  whatever  light  then  his  statement  in  this  passage  is 
regarded,  it  has  no  adaptation  to  '*  allay  apprehensions" 
respecting  his  doctrines  and  testimony.  If  he  meant  by  it 
any  thing  else  than  a  denial  that  he  has  taught,  and  still 
teaches,  that  a  physical  impossibility  to  God  of  preventing 
the  sin  that  exists,  is  the  true  reason  of  its  permission  ;  his 
meaning  must  be  such  as  to  render  his  whole  profession  a 
treacherous  farce ;  and  if  he  meant  it  as  such  a  denial,  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  fact  so  flagrant  and  enormous,  as  must 
forever  divest  his  testimony  of  all  title  to  confidence. 

His  professions  in  the  following  passage  are  perplexed  by 
an  equal  share  of  diflSiculties. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
irremUblCy  in  the  primary  proper  import  of  this  term.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  in  all  cases  it  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent^ 
and  that  when  it  becomes  effectual  to  conTersioo,  as  it  infallibly  does 
in  the  case  of  all  the  elect,  it  is  unresisted" 

If  every  free  agent  may,  as  he  here  teaches,  in  all  cases 
rerist  the  grace  of  God,  and  will  infallibly  resist  it  success- 
fully when  he  resists  at  all ;  and  if  when  not  rested,  that 
grace  is  infallibly  efficacious :  it  then  follows  on  the  one 
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btnd,  that  gmce  exerted^  infallibly  preveato  An  in  ereqr 
instance  when  it  is  not  resisted ;  and  on  the  other  tberefon 
— ^taking  his  representation  here  in  connexion  with  the  doc- 
trine be  has  heretofore  taught,  that  God  carries  his  prevent 
ing  infloences  in  all  instances  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
poirer — that  sin  is  never  exerted  except  when  resistan<;e 
from  the  sinner  renders  it  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  itf 
and  thence  finally,  that  an  impossibility  of  pi;eyenting  it»  if 
in  all  instances  the  troe  reason  of  its  being  permitted. 

But  I  have  quoted  the  passage  for  the  purpose  of  solidt- 
ing  your  notice  to  the  representation  which  it  presentSi 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  successfully  resisted  in  all 
cases,  and  that  he  never  does  nor  can  exert  an  efficacious 
iafloence,  unless  the  mind  first  spontaneously  relinquishes 
its  resistance,  and  submits  itself  to  his  sway !  a  theory  in- 
volved likewise  in  his  speculations  in  a  former  publication 
respecting  "  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle.'*  How 
can  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace,  or  of  the  divine  fore- 
ordination  and  foresight  of  the  agency  of  creatures,  consist 
with  this  scheme  ?  If  no  means  lie  within  the  power  of  God 
by  which  he  can  bring  them  to  submit  to  the  influences  of 
his  Spirit,  what  medium  is  there  through  which  he  can  fore- 
see their  submission  to  that  influence,  of  definitively  predes^ 
cine  them  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth  ?  Or  what  countenance  can  this 
scheme  claim  Srom  the  word  of  God  ?  Are  there  any  indi- 
cations in  that  volume  that  God  is  thus  dependent  on  men 
br  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  grace  in  saving  them  from 
sin  i — any  promises  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  are 
limited  by  the  condition  that  men,  by  the  spontaneous  <<  sus- 
pension of  the  selfish  principle,"  place  it  within  his  power 
to  exert  on  them  a  gracious  influence  ?— -or  any  examples  of 
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prayers  by  profrfiets  or  apostles,  thai  Ood  would  (^?e  tiMm 
lepentance,  if  pei'adcenHtre  they,  by  first  abandoning  their 
resistancei  should  yield  him  an  opportunity  to  confer  on 
tbeto  that  gift  f 

But  what  accordance  has  this  theory  with  the  views  of  die 
ordiodox,  or  with  the  phenomena  of  conviction  and  convert 
^n  that  eharacteriie  the  revivals  in  our  country  i  Are  the 
Calvinistic  clergy  of  New--Englaod  accustomed  to  place  their 
hope  of  success  on  the  possibility  that  their  people,  «»* 
prompted  from  above^  will  relinqnish  their  resistance  to  the 
gr^te  of  God,  and  yield  themselves  the  willing  subjects  of 
the  Spirif  s  influences,  if  he  vouchsafe  to  bestow  them  ?  Have 
yote  ever  known  a  revival  of  religion  that  had  iu  origin  io 
such  a  spontaneous  suspension  of  opposition  and  selfishneaSy 
antecedently  to  the  Spirit's  intervention  f 

But  how  is  this  branch  of  his  theory  to  be  reconciled 
With  those  of  the  eleven  articles  of  his  creed  whkh  relate 
to  this  sutject  ?  How,  if  die  Spirit  can  exert  no  inflnenee 
on  the  heart  until  its  resistance  has  ceased,  can  it  be^  as  he 
professes,  "  that  the  necessity  of  the  inHueoce  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration  results  solely  from  the  ^duntany  pet' 
thr$ene9iofthe9inner^ikeafi,  or  disincUnation  to  serve  God'*  f 
or  lio#i  as  he  continuee  to  profess,  can  the  actual  salvation 
df  the  sinner  be  suspended  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God 
in  givitig  his  spirit,  if  in  place  of  that,  it  Is,  as  tins  schene 
implies,  wholly  suspended  on  the  sinner^s  telf^letermining 
Will  ? 

What  resemblance  to  the  distinction  between  tommon 
and  special  grace  which  Calvinists  are  accustomed  to  main- 
tain, has  the  representation—- construed  by  his  theory-^which 
he  presents  of  it  f  which  is,  **  that  the  renewing  grace  of  God 
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i$  tpmai  ^ki  dotx^tion  from  that  wbich  i&  commim  omi  i$ 
reaiiUd  by  ite  $btftd  mni^,")  not  becau^  of  iu  differing  in 
any  respect  fronf  that,  but  solely  because  the  sinneri  by  first 
suspendiiig  his  resistance,  permUs  it  infallibly  to  secure  his 
conversion.  Or  what,  interpreted  by  this  scheme,  is  the 
meaning  of  that  specification  of  his  faith  in  which  he  states 
that  he  does  *^  not  believe  thai  the  grace  of  God  isnecessarf, 
as  Arminians  and  some  others  maintain,  to  render  man  aln 
accountable  agent,  and  responsible  for  rejecting  the  offers  of 
eternal  life  f "  Is  it  any  thing  else  than  this ;  that  as  man  is 
already  in  bis  judgmient  an  agent  of  such  a  nature  that  God 
cannot  exert  a  gracious  influence  on  him,  except  by  bis  owp 
spontaneous  consent,  therefore  be  does  not  believe  the  gift  of 
that  gracious  influence  to  be  necessary  to  render  his  nature 
such,  that  Go4  cannot  exert  on  him  a  gracious  influence 
except  by  his  spontaneous  consent ! 

How  indeed  is  it,  if  tliis  theory  is  true,  that  he  continues 
to  believe  that  any  necessity  whatever  exists  for  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  ?  If  the  opposition  of  the  mind  must  be 
wholly  suspended  before  the  Spirit  can  exert  an  eflicacious 
bfluence,  and  is  actually**  suspended  in  eveiy  instance  of 
conversion,  without  his  agency ;  why  may  not  a  mere  moral 
influence^  presented  without  his  intervention,  prove  ade- 
quate to  regeneration  ?  What  need  can  there  be  of  a  super- 
natural agency,  if  there  is  no  opposition  to  be  overcome  ? 
if  the  mind  is  in  equilibrio,  and  no  more  open  to  a  suc- 
cessful excitement  from  temptation,  than  firom  inducemenf;ii 
to  obedience  i  How,  on  his  principles^  can  it  be  provfe^ 
that  the  instances  of  conversion  which  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  during  his  visit  at  Hartford,  to  which  you  re^r, 
were  not  wholly  occasioned  by  the  sermons  of  which  you 
speak,  without  any  supernatural  aid  f 
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Or  how,  finally,  iire  this  and  other  articles  of  bis  fiAh  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  following  passage  P 

**  I  do  not  believe  tbat  we  are  authorized  to  assure  the  8iimer»  as 
Arminians  do  and  some  others  also,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always 
ready  to  convert  him.  But  I  do  believe,  that  we  are  authorized  to 
assure  any  sinner,  tbat  it  may  he  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  now 
ittady  to  eonyert  him^ — *  tbat  God,  PBiUDTBHTim,  will  now  give  him 
repentance,'  and  that  thus,  in  view  of  the  possible  intervention  of 
divine  influence,  we  remove  what  would  otherwise  be  a  ground  of 
fatal  discouragement  to  the  sinner,  when  we  exhort  him  to  immedi- 
ate repentance." 

We  have  thus  in  the  first  place  in  this  passage,  his  belief 
that  it  may  be  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  always  ready 
to  convert  the  sinner ;  conjoined  with  his  conviction  how- 
ever of  the  propriety  of  assuring  the  sinner  for  his  encourage- 
ment, *^  to  suspend  the  selfish  principle,^'  of  the  possibility 
of  ''  the  intervention  of  divine  influence"  in  his  behalf — 
next  in  the  former  passage,  the  doctrine  that  the  Spirit  can 
do  nothing  in  the  work  of  conversion  until  the  sinner  first 
of  his  own  sovereign  will,  permiU  him  to  exert  a  successful 
influence  ;  and  finally,  by  implication  at  least  in  the  passages 
before  quoted,  the  doctrine  which  he  has  on  former  occa- 
sions more  openly  taught,  that  God  carries  his  efibrts  to 
prevent  sin  in  every  instance  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power,  and  that  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  ever  permitted  is, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  preventing  it ! 

Will  the  orthodox  be  likely  to  receive  this  wretched  jum- 
ble of  errors  and  inconsistencies,  as  a  just  representation  of 
their  faith  on  these  subjects  ? 

A  number  of  the  statements  of  the  Letter  are  extremely 
equivocal,  contradictory,  and  absurd*   A  sufiicient  exempli- 
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ing  passage. 

**  I  abo  believe  tbat  rach  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it 
becomes  the  occasion  of  universal  sin  in  men  in  all  the  appropriate 
eircomstances  of  their  existence,  and  tbat  therefore  they  are  truly 
and  properly  said  to  be  sinners  by  nature." 

The  first  question  to  which  I  solicit  your  notice  in  regard 
to  this  passage,  respects  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  that 
the  nature  of  the  mind  is  the  occasion  of  its  sinning.    Is  it 
tbat  its  powers  and  susceptibilities  are  the  occasions  of  its 
sinning,  in  distinction  from,  and  irrespectively  of  the  moral 
inflnence  nnder  which  they  are  exerted  ?    If  so,  wherein 
does  his  theory  on  this  subject,  difier  from  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity  respecting  the  cause  of  our  sinning  ?  Or 
how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  his  belief,  that  '^  regeneration 
is  a  moral  change''  simply,  and  ^*  that  the  necessity  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  in  it,  **  results  solely  from  the 
ffobmiarjf  perverseness  of  the  sinner's  heart?"    How  can  it 
be  tbat  the  natnre  of  the  mind  is  the  sole  ground  of  its  siti- 
ning,  and  its  voluntary  acts  the  sole  ground  of  its  need  of 
the  Spirit's  regenerating  influences  ?    If  its  nature  is  the 
occasion  of  its  sinning,  what  have  its  circumstances  to  do 
io  determining  the  nature  of  its  moral  acts  ?    If  its  natnre 
is  the  occasion  of  its  putting  forth  the  choices,  which  it  does 
when  it  sins,  is  not  its  nature  likewise  the  occasion  of  its 
exerting  the  acts  which  it  does  when  it  obeys, — and  may  it 
not  therefore  be  as  *<  truly  and  properly  said"  to  be  obedient 
«*  by  nature  ?" 

In  the  next  place,  I  take  leave  to  inquire,  whether  men 
ever  exist  in  circumstances  that  are  not  '<  the  appropriate 
chrcnmstances  of  their  existence  ?"     And  if  they  do  not. 
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whether  all  the  circnm^taaces  in  which  they  exist,  are  <)cca- 
sions  of  their  sinning  ;  or  whether  in  other  wordf-*-as  the 
passage  roust  then  mean, — they  never  exert  any  obedience  f 
If  they  do  not,  what  then  becomes  of  the  doctrines  which 
Dr.  Taylor  professes  respecting  election,  atonement,  rege- 
neration, perseverance  ?  If  men  ever  do  exist  in  circum- 
stances that  are  not  "  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their 
existence,"  who  is  it  that  places  them  in  those  circumstances ; 
God,  or  themselves  f  And  which,  or  what  are  they  i  Are 
they,  as  the  passage  must  then  imply—- those  in  which  tliey 
yield  obedience  ?  What  then  is  it  that  constitutes  the  i»- 
apprppriateness  of  those  chrcumstances  f  A  change  of  their 
nature  ?  How  can  that  be  a  circumstance  of  dieir  existence  f 
Is  it  '*  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle  ?"  '  How  can 
that  be  a  circuipstance,  or  at  most  an  inappropriate  circiniH 
stance  of  their  existence  ?  Is  it  then  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?  But  can  it  be  an  inappropriate  circumstance 
for  men  to  enjoy  his  renewing  influences  f  What  answer  can 
be  returned  to  these  inquiries,  that  can  give  to  the  passage 
any  adaptation  to  allay  apprehension  respecting  his  doc- 
trines, pr  demonstrate  that  be  is  not  introducing  erroneoiis 
sentiments  into  the  churches  f 

An  additional  obstacle  to  satisfaction  with  the  statements 
of  his  Letter,  is  furnished  by  a  peculiar  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion which  he  has  heretofore  advanced,  and  employed  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  and 
error — a  rule  which  renders  his  professions  wholly  equivocal, 
and  places  it  beyond  the  power  of  his  readers  to  know  with 
certainty,  that  his  meaning  is  in  any  instance  that  which  his 
language  is  apparently  intended  to  convey*  This  rule 
b,  that  terms  that  are  used  in  different  meanings  in  difierent 
applications,  can  never  themselves  furnish  any  centainty, 
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even  from  tb^  msnner  in  which  they  are  emptoyedi  of  the 
meaning  they  are  designed  to  express ;  and  that  the  inter-* 
prefer  therefore  must  be  guided  in  his  construction  of 
them  by  the  views  which  he  himself  entertains  of  the  snb* 
jecti  in  respect  to  which  they  are  used.  This  mle  he  de* 
vised  and  employed  to  demonstrate,  that  he  had  not  departed 
in  his  speculations  respecting  the  nature  of  depravity,  from 
the  views  of  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Dwigbt,  and  il 
is  on  its  legitimacy  that  the  success  of  his  efforts  for  that 
purpose  are  wholly  dependent ;  a  rule  obviously,  that  will 
enable  him  with  equal  ease  to  demonstrate  that  his  senti* 
ments  coincide  in  every  particular  with  those  of  every  other 
individaal,  orthodox  or  heretical,  who  has  ever  presented  t» 
the  world  a  system  of  theological  speculation*  If  this  mle 
then  is  sdll  held  and  employed  by  him,  when  his  perplexi- 
ties require  it-^and  no  evidence  exists  that  it  is  not^-not  the 
slightest  certainty  is  fornidied  by  any  of  his  professions  in 
this  Letter,  that  he  holds  the  views  that  bis  language  is 
apparently  enq>loyed  to  express.  Even  the  most  unexeep<* 
tionable  orthodox  and  explicit  of  his  statements, ^instantly 
become,  nnder  its  application,  utterly  indeterminate  and 
equivocal ;  and  he  vmay  at  any  moment  modify  under  il» 
sanction,  disavow  or  wholly  reverse  them,  without  any 
grosser  violence  to  truth,  or  afiont  to  decorum,  than  that 
€jS  which  he  has  heretofore  repeatedly  been  guilty. 

TiKse  cimsiderations  dim,  render  it  sufficiently  appa*- 
rent,  that  &e  course  he  has  taken  in  his  Letter,  has  no 
adaptation  whatever  to  extricate  him  from  the  dtfficnlties 
of  Uf  condifion  ;  that  in  place  of  that,  its  natural  and  re^ 
siatiest  iafloeace  will  he,  lo  wdM  and  confirm  the  siispi- 
cions  that  eiist  respecfing  his.  faith,  and  to  fix  the  coavic- 
tian  in  «he  general  ndnd,  that  he  is  wholly  miwillmg  fairly 
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to  meet  tbe  Question  at  iMoe  between  him  and  the  orthodox  ; 
either  because  he  feels  that  he  mast  then  acknowledge  the 
jastke  of  the  charges  which  are  alleged  against  him,  and 
avow  doctrines  which  he  knows  must  at  once  divest  him  of 
public  confidence,  and  drive  him  from  his  station ;  or  else 
because  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  fallen  into  incoosisten* 
eies  and  absurdities,  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself 
except  by  a  formal  apology  which  he  has  not  the  candor 
to  make ;  and  advanced  principles  which  he  is  convinced 
are  false  and  dangerous,  but  which  he  has  not  the  integri^ 
and  courage  to  recall.  I  put  it  to  'y^^t  ^^ »  whether  any 
other  hypothesis  can  adequately  explain  the  phenomena  of 
his  course ;  whether  the  ascription  to  him  of  frankneu, 
conscientiousness,  uprightness,  an  anxious  wish  to  lead  the 
community  to  a  just  judgment  respecting  his  sentiments, 
and  a  supreme  love  of  truth,  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  to 
its  interests  the  advantages  of  place,  the  suggestions  of 
pride,  and  the  aspirations  of  ambition,  would  not  convert 
bis  theological  history  into  an  inexplicable  enigma ! 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  suspicions  and  imputations 
to  which  he  has  subjected  himself,  will  require  a  far  difler^ 
ent  measure  from  a  mere  profession  of  an  orthodox  creed. 
Those  suspicions  and  charges  are  not  the  offspring  of  con- 
jecture,  or  cherished  without  reason ;  but  are  founded  on 
the  views  which  he  has  sent  forth  to  the  world  as  important 
deviations  from  the  prevalent  system,  and  long  and  stren- 
uously labored  to  demonstrate  and  defend ;  and  views  too 
that  by  his  own  virtual  concession,  form  a  just  ground  for 
the  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  of  which  they  have  proved 
the  occasion ;  for  he  implies  in  his  Letter,  that  were  he  a 
holder  and  disseminator  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anni- 
man  system,  he  should  be  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
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ma  easential  departure  from  the  orthodox  futh ;  and  it  b 
his  incalcation  of  the  great  element  of  that  system^ — the. 
dieory  of  a  self-determioiBg  will,  and  the  contingency  of 
choices— that  is  the  chief  ground  of  the*  apprehension  and 
dissatisfaction  that  exist  respecting  his  views.  To  demmir 
strate  here  at  large  that  he  holds  and  inculcates  that  theory, 
is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  proofs  of  it  that  have  been 
presented  in  preceding  numbers* 

He  alleges,  as  you  ape  aware,  the  fact  that^  tf  being  in 
order  to  continue  to  be  a  responsible  agent,  must  possess 
the  power  of  sinning  under  every  preventing  influence  that 
God  can  exert  on  him ;  as  proof  that  it  may  be  that  Crod 
can  never  exert  on  him  such  an  influence,  as  to  prevent 
him  from  sinning :  a  theory  plainly  that  represents  the  acts 
exerted  by  agents  under  God's  preventing  influence,  as 
whoUy  contingent  or  uncertain ;  that  they  may  be  sinful,  as 
he  expressly  says,  against  and  in  spite  of  that  influence  ; 
that  God  accordingly  cannot  determine  them  by  any  agenqr 
that  he  can  exert ;  that  they  may  be  determined  therefore 
by  that  mere  power  of  choosing  by  which  they  are  exerted ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  mind  may  be  self-determined,  or  may 
put  forth  its  choices  irrespectively  of  all  the  moral  influeie 
oes  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  and  that  is,  without  any  in-« 
telligent  or  conscious  reasons.  Is  not  this  indbputably 
the  import  of  his  theory  f — the  only  construction  of  whidi 
it  is  susceptible  in  any  consistency  with  its  terms,  the 
reasoning  which  is  adopted  for  its,  support,  and  the  infi^> 
rences  which  it  is  employed  to  snstwi  f  I&  it  not  so  clearly 
nnd  irrefutably  its  just  construction,  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
decent  question  ?— as  to  have  deterred  and  abashed  him 
from  even  attempting  to  disprove  it  f  If  not,  why  has  he 
not  refuted  it,  and  by  that  means  at  once  extricated  him- 
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to  meet  the  Question  at  israe  between  him  and  the  orthodox ; 
either  because  he  feels  that  he  mast  then  acknowledge  the 
jttstice  of  the  charges  which  are  alleged  against  him,  and 
avow  doctrines  which  he  knows  must  at  once  divest  him  of 
pnblic  confidence,  and  drive  him  from  his  station ;  or  else 
because  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  fallen  into  inconsisten- 
cies and  absordittes,  fr<Hn  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself 
except  by  a  formal  apology  which  he  has  not  the  candor 
to  make ;  and  advanced  principles  which  he  is  convinced 
are  false  and  dangerous,  but  which  he  has  not  the  int^i^ 
and  courage  to  recall.  I  put  it  to 'you,  dr,  whether  any 
other  hypothesis  can  adequately  explain  the  phenomena  of 
his  course ;  whether  the  ascription  to  him  of  franknessy 
conscientiousness,  uprightness,  an  anxious  wish  to  lead  the 
community  to  a  just  judgment  respecting  his  sentiments, 
and  a  supreme  love  of  truth,  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  to 
its  interests  the  advantages  of  place,  the  suggestions  of 
pride,  and  the  aspirations  of  ambition,  would  not  convert 
bis  theological  history  into  an  inexplicable  enigma ! 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  suspicions  and  imputations 
to  which  he  has  subjected  himself,  will  require  a  far  difier^ 
ent  measure  from  a  mere  profession  of  an  orthodox  creed* 
Those  suspicions  and  charges  are  not  the  ofispring  of  con- 
jecture,  or  cherbhed  without  reason ;  but  are  founded  on 
the  views  which  he  has  sent  forth  to  the  world  as  important 
deviations  from  the  prevalent  system,  and  long  and  stren- 
nbusly  labored  to  demonstrate  and  defend ;  and  views  too 
that  by  his  own  virtual  concession,  form  a  just  ground  for 
the  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  of  which  they  have  proved 
the  occasion ;  for  he  implies  in  his  Letter,  that  were  he  a 
holder  and  disseminator  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Armi* 
nian  system,  he  should  be  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
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an  essential  deparCtire  from  the  orthodox  MA ;  and  it  b 
hb  incnkation  of  the  great  element  of  that  system — the. 
dieory  of  a  self^etermining  will,  and  the  contingency  of 
choices— that  is  the  chief  ground  of  the*  apprehension  and 
dissatisfaction  that  exist  respecting  his  views.  To  denunir 
sCrate  here  at  large  that  he  holds  and  inculcates  that  theory^ 
is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  proofs  of  it  that  have  been 
presented  in  preceding  numbers. 

He  alleges,  as  you  are  aware,  the  fact  that^  a'  being  in 

order  to  continue  to  be  a  responsible  agent,  must  possess 

the  power  of  sinning  under  every  preventing  influence  that 

God  can  exert  on  him ;  as  proof  that  it  may  be  that  Crod 

can  never  exert  on  him  such  an  influence,  as  to  prevent 

him  from  sinning :  a  theory  plainly  that  represents  the  acts 

exerted  by  agents  under  God's  preventing  influence,  as 

wholly  contingent  or  uncertain ;  that  they  may  be  sinful,  as 

he  expressly  says,  against  and  in  spite  of  that  influence  ; 

that  God  accordingly  cannot  determine  them  by  any  agency 

that  he  can  exert ;  that  they  may  be  determined  therefore 

by  that  mere  power  of  choosing  by  which  they  are  exerted; 

and  that  is^  that  the  mind  may  be  self-determined,  or  may 

pat  ibrth  its  choices  irrespectively  of  all  the  moral  influen- 

oes  to  wUch  it  is  subjected  ;  and  that  is,  without  any  in-« 

celligent  or  conscious  reasons.     Is  not  this  indbputably 

the  import  of  his  theory  ? — ^the  only  construction  of  whidi 

it  is   susceptible  in  any  consistency  with  its  terms,  the 

reasoning  which  is  adopted  for  its,  support,  and  the  info* 

rences  which  it  is  employed  to  snstmn  ?  Is  it  not  so  clearly 

and  irrefutably  its  just  construction,  as  not  to  admit  of  any 

decent  question  ?— as  to  have  deterred  and  abashed  him 

from  even  attempting  to  disprove  it  f    If  not,  why  has  he 

not  refuted  it,  and  by  that  means  at  once  extricated  lum- 
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^11  Awsk  the  barges*  founded  on  it  ^  Or  why,  allow  me  an 
aak,  if  you  regard  'him  as  able  lo  disprove  it,  did  you  not 
suggest  lo  him  that  mode  of  vindicating  himself  from  9us» 
pieion,  and  recommend  to  him  by  that  summary  measure  to 
drive  the  whole  body  of  his  antagonists  forever  (bora  the  field  i 
This  would  surely  have  been  not  only  the  most  certain 
method' of  achieving  both  bis  and  your  objeeti  but,  permit 
me  to  believe,  a  far  more  creditable  one,  than  to  resort  as 
you  bave,'to  intimations  that  no  known  or  assignable  rea- 
sons e:iust,  for  the  imputations  which  are  made  against  his 


His  theory,  then,  is  nothing  eke  than  the  ArminiaB 
dogma  of  a  self-determining  will;  and  such  being  the 
tkct,  which,  I  now  take  leave  to  ask,  is  there,  of  the 
de  ven  articles  of  his  creed<^*>with  the  exception,  at  most,  of 
the  first — ^which  it-  does  not  directly  and  wholly  subvert? 
Need  i  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  one  ?-«^di^t  to  talk  of 
fereonfinatlon,  grace,  atonement,  regeneration,  moral  sua** 
sion,  the  Spirit's  influence,  election,  perseverance,  holiness. 
Or  sin,  on  that  scheme,  is  the  starkest  absardity  ? — that  there 
H  not  a  doctrine  or  statement  of  the  divine  word,  that  has 
any  relation  to  God^s  purposes  respecting  ibture  events  in 
the  agency  of  his  creatures,  that  is  not  converted  by  it  into 
a  solecism  ?  How,  if  all  tlie  future  actions  of  men  are  un- 
eertain,  can  God  foreordain,  predict,  or  foresee  them? 
Hdw  institute  and  carry  on,  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  a  system^  of  remedial  measures,  predicated  on  the 
oertalnty  and'  foresight,  that  the  whole  race  are  to  be  nn- 
ttjsrs  ?  How  determine  on  that  system  before  the  foundation 
of  die  world,  and  decide  definitively  on  the  individuals  who 
are  to  be  saved  through  its  instrumentality  ?  How  can  it 
bt  certain  diat  the  renewed  win  persevere  in  holiness,  if 
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ftttnre  aetiens  are  wholly  ^oatingent  ?  How  can  Ae 
Holy  Spirit  accompifeh  the  work  of  rekiovation,  if  YoU'dont 
are  exerted  irrespectively  of  all  inflaences  f  How  can  there 
be  obedience  or  transgression,  guilt  or  btonement,  if  choices 
auY  exerted  without  any  intelligent  reasons  ?  His  theory 
tbna  strikes  fatally  at  the  whole  system  of  truth ;  blots  mo- 
rality itself,  religion,  oUigationi  and  intelligence  alilot 
firom  existence ;  and  converts  the  whole  moral  universe  into 
a  complication  of  senseless  and  irresponsible  machinery ! 
And  yetf  after  having  presented  this  system  to  the  churchy 
with  all  the  parade  of  a  great  discovery;  after  bavitig 
vaanted  its  adaptation  to  free  the  question  respecting  tli# 
existence  of  evil,  from  its  'distressing  {Perplexity,"  and  et* 
bibit  the  divine  government  in  its  ^f  unimpaired  perfection 
and  glory;"  after  having  boasted  of  its  rapid  dissemination^ 
and  claimed  the  great  body  of  the  intelligent  and  influential 
in  the  ministry  as  its  disciples ;  and  finally,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  called  by  his  opponents  to  the  notice  of 
these  objections  to  it ;  he  now  has  the  boldness  to  stand 
forth,  and  announce  to  the  church,  that  he  feels  '*  bound  t^ 
say,"  that  in  his  **  own  view,"  the  **  impression  that,"  '*  fot 
some  reason  or  odier^"  '^  has  been  made  to  sotne  extent^" 
that  he  is  **  unsound  in  the  (kith,"  is  <*  Wholly  groundlesi 
and  nnauthoriied  ;"  and  to  appeal  to  tbe  candid,  whetbei* 
there  can  be  any  just  reason  for  the  belief  that»  as  a  teacher 
of  theologyi  he  Is  introducing  heresy  into  the  churches  i 

If,  then,  any  doctrine  can  be  named  in  the  whole  circle 
of  error,  that  involves  a  subversion  of  Christianity,  that  is 
indisputably  the  fact  with  respect  to  his  theory ;  and  if 
there  is  any  false  doctrine  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  heresies^ 
the  promulgation  of  which  by  him^  could  authorize  the 
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conviction  that  he  has  become  unsoand  in  the  laith,  that 
conviction  is  justified  by  his  inculcation  of  this. 

A  far  different  expedient  from  those  which  he  has  here- 
tofore  employed  for  his  vindication,  will  likewise  be  requi* 

s 

site,  to  reproduce  a  general  confidence  in  the  candor  of  his* 
professions.  The  deep  distrust  of  which  he  has  become 
die  subject,  like  the  apprehensions  that  are  felt  respecting 
his  doctrines,  is  noi  the  work  of  whim  or  prejudice,  but  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  course  which  he  has 
chosen  to  pursue  for  the  defence  of  himself  against  objection ; 
of  the  false  and  profligate  principles  of  interpretation  which 
he  has  employed  to  vindicate  his  representations  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  Dwight ;  of  the 
open  and  flagrant  misrepresentations  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty  of  their  sentiments,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  having  abandoned  their  theological 
views ;  of  the  contradictory  representations,  which  be  has 
at  diflerent  times  given,  of  the  same  subjects,  and  the  alter- 
nate avowal  and  disavowal  of  his  peculiar  views,  as  they 
have  promised  to  advance  or  obstruct  his  reputation ;  of 
his  express  and  solemn  denial,  in  several  instances,  when 
pressed  with  unexpected  difficulties,  of  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  facts  in  the  history  of  his  theo- 
logical speculations ;  ^nd  finally,  of  the  total  absence, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  controversies,  of  every 
indication  of  candor,  a  willingness  and  wish  fairly  to  meet 
the  difficulties  that  perplex  his  theory,  a  readiness  and 
anxiety  to  be  set  right  whenever  he  has  erred,  a  preference 
of  truth  to  self  and  the  interests  of  party.  What  other  con- 
troversialist ever  exhibited  a  more  total  destitution  of  these 
traits,  than  Dr.  Taylor  f  Can  you  point  to  a  single  con- 
cession that  has  been  made  by  him  during  the  whole  course 
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of  his  discussions  on  these  suhjects ;  or  the  faintest  mani- 
festatioD  of  a  desire  to  correct  eitlAl  his  doctrines  or  state- 
ments,  even  when  the  most  resistless  demonstration  has 
been  famished  of  their  erroneousness  ?  Can  you  designate 
a  single  objection  to  his  scheme  that  has  been  frankly  and 
fiiirly  met  by  him ;  or  a  solitary  attempt  that  he  has  made 
to  justify  bhnselfy  in  which  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  incon- 
astency,  evasion,  chicane,  or  downright  misrepresentation  f 
If  you  can,  I  recommend  it  to  you  forthwith  to  make  it 
known.  You  cannot  render  a  higher  service  to  him,  or 
yield  a  more  unexpected  gratification  to  the  church. 
What  other  effect,  then,  could,  or  ought  to  have  resolved, 
firom  this  extraordinary  course,  than  the  forfeiture,  by  which 
he  is  now  so  fatally  embarrassed,  of  general  confidence  in 
Ids  professions  ?  There  is  not  an  individual  in  the  church, 
whose  testimony  such  a  career  would  not  have  rendered 
utterly  distrusted  and  worthless.  It  were  a  reproach  to  the 
upright  and  intelligent,  not  to  discriminate  between  such  a 
^stem  of  proceedure,  in  ''  a  teacher  of  theology,"  and  the 
caudor,  supreme  love  of  truth,  and  unsullied  integrity,  that 
not  only  become,  but  are  essential  to  so  sacred  and  respon- 
sible an  office.  It  tf  a  reproach  to  those  who  still  sustain 
him,  that  they  continue  to  overlook  or  apologise  for  his 
confessed  obliquitiei^  and  treat  him  and  the  public  as  though 
no  adequate  cause  existed,  for  the  disapprobation  that  is 
felt  and  manifested,  of  his  doctrines  and  conduct. 

As  then  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists  respecting  him,  is 
thns  founded  on  facts  that  are  wholly  indisputable,  and 
that  have  been  made  public  by  himself  and  widely  dissem- 
inated through  the  community ;  it  is  manifest  that,  while 
they  remain  unchanged,  no  mere  asseverations  of  his  can 
have  any  adaptation  to  remove  or  diminish  it.    If  he  wishes 
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to  dispel  th^  thick  clouds  in  which  he  has  become  involved^ 
and  reinstate  himself  in^e  general  respect,  he  has  no  other 
expedient  for  it  bat  candidly  and  unanswerably  to  refute 
the  objections  that  are  alleged  against  him  ;  or  else,  admit- 
ting them  to  be  irrefutable,  publicly  to  offer  such  a  retrac- 
tion of  his  speculative,  and  apology  for  his  practical  errors, 
as  integrity  dictates,  as  is  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  and  as 
the  wellbeing  of  the  church  requires. 

It  is  that  you  may  lend  your  aid  to  the  achievement  of 
this  result,  that  I  offer  to  your  notice  these  considerations  ; 
and  urge  you,  if  in  your  power,  to  meet  the  objections  that 
are  alleged  against  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  should 
be  met,  to  accomplish  his  vindicadon,  and  entitle  him  to 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  orthodox ;  or  should  you 
find  it  impracticable  to  render  him  that  service,  to  suggest 
to  you  the  propriety  of  your  doing  the  justice  to  those  who 
urge  against  him  those  objections — and  whom  you  have  taken 
it  upon  yourself  in  your  Letter  to  impeach— to  admit  that 
their  objections  are  legitimate,  and  that  the  facts  on  which 
they  are  founded,  form  a  just  and  necessary  ground  for  all 
the  distrust  and  disapprobation  of  which  they  have  rendered 
him  the  object. 

In  giving  publicity  to  your  Letters,  you  have  relinquish^ 
ed'the  station  of  a  mere  spectator,  an4  assumed  that  of  a 
judge  of  the  merits  of  his  controversies  ;  and  in  the  satis- 
faction which  you  have  expressed  with  his  professions,  and 
the  intimations  in  which  you  have  indulged,  that  no  known 
reason  exists  for  the  disapprobation  with  which  he  is  regard- 
ed ;  you  have  in  effect  exhibited  those  who  assail  and  dit* 
trust  him,  as  guilty  not  only  of  causelessly  suspecting  and 
opposing  him,  but  of  cherishing  their  doubts  and  maintain- 
ing their  opposition  against  conspicuous  and  demonstrative 
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evideaces  of  his  innoceDce  and  title  to  unqualified  appro« 
halioB.  The  fair  inference  from  your  Letters  is,  that  you 
regard  it  as  abundaatly  clear  that  the  ^^  impression"  thai 
'*  has  been  made  to  some  extent"  that  he  is  *^  unsound  in 
the  laith»"  "  is  whoUy  groundless  and  unaatborized."  If  such 
is  indeed  the  faet»  those  whom  you  thus  impeach  are  indu^ 
biiably  guiky  of  enormous  injustice,  and  merit  all  the 
rebukes  and  reprobation  which  a  general  disapproval  caa 
inflict ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  fact,  you  ar^  as  indubitably 
guilty,  IB  thus  traducing  them,  of  a  degree  of  injustice 
as  much  greater,  as  the  number  of  iadividuals,  the  intelli- 
geoce  and  the  respectability  are  greater^  which  your  impu- 
tations afieet*  It  concerns  you:  thea  most  intimately^  aa 
well  as  tbemt  to  detensmae  beyond  disputation,  on  which 
flide  it  is,  that  this  injustice  lies.  They  will  not  shrink  froea 
a  6ur  and  deaowaitrative  trial.  They  solicit  it ;  they  insist 
cm  ii ;  and  no  pka  that  you  have  noc  designed  to  become  a 
participaitor  ia  these  discussions,  ne  reluctance  to  contro* 
veffay»  lao  professioml  eaoployments^  after  the  step  yoa  have 
thus  gratoitously  taJ^en,  caui  in  theii  judgment,  form  a 
siftfteienl  apology  for  your  declining  to  iqeet  it..  If  you  were 
(uranpied  to  the  correspondence  by  bis  solicitation,  rather. 
ihflsa  ycdir  own  wishes^  and  betri^ed  intor  the  impressicHai 
yon  expresa,  HxtA  his  ptofeasions  may  justly  satisfy  the 
cbiwcbeat  by  the  aeemiag  frankaesa  on  the  eoe  hand  o€ 
his  $tal^aunit9t  and  the  absence  from  his  Letter  of  an  opes 
avowal  of  the  erroneous  sentiments  which  are  the  chief 
gsounds  of  objection  to  him ;  and  the  neglect  on  the  other, 
to  compare  this  representation  of  his  faith  with  the  doctrines 
he>  haa  heretofore  taugbl  and  still  teaches  ;  ot  if  it  was  your 
otgect  ia  giadng  his  Letter  to  the  public,  to  place  him 
under  a  necessity  of  more  fully  vindicating  or  correcting 
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himself,  if  solicited,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  sufficient  ground  for  the  cessation  of  appre- 
hension respecting  htm  ;  justice  to  yourself  would  seem  to 
require  that  it  should  be  known  that  such  was  the  fact* 

If  you  concur  with  him  in  his  doctrinal  peculiarities— 
which  it  would  seem  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  your 
allowing  his  statement  to  pass  without  comment,  that  he 
never  supposed  that  you  differed  from  him  in  your  views  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel — approve  the  course  he 
has  heretofore  taken  for  their  defence  and  propagation,  and 
spontaneously  lend  your  influence  to  sanction  and  uphold 
him ; — ^it  is  likewise  essential  that  it  should  be  fully  known 
that  you  sustain  toward  each  other  that  relation ;  that  the 
eorrespondence  itself  and  the  value  of  your  approval,  may 
be  justly  appreciated^    What  favorable  influence  with  the 
churches  can  your  conviction  of  his  continued  orthodoxy 
be  entitled  to  exert,  if  in  place  of  adhering  to  that  system, 
yon  have  yourself  become  his  disciple,  concurring  in  bis 
cspculations,  sympathizing  with  his  perplexities,  and  second- 
ing the  means  he  is  employing  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
his  hold  of  the  general  confidence  ?    And,  as  to  leave  the 
public  to  their  own  conjectures  from  the  Letters  in  regard 
to  your  doctrinal  views  and  sentiments  respecting  bis  prut 
ciples  as  a  controversialist,  will  expose  you  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  regarding  his  practical  as  well  as  speculative  errors 
with  approbadon-— justice  again  to  yourself,  if  that  is  not 
the  fact,  requires  you  to  make  known  what  your  real  sen- 
timents respecting  them  are.    If  you  regard  bis  views  as 
scriptural,  and  the  measures  to  which  he  resorts  for  his  vin- 
dication as  sanctioned  by  the  gospel,  kindness  to  his  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  to  him,  renders  it  your  duty  to  make  them 
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acquainled  with  the  grounds  on  which  you  rest  that  con- 
viction ;  and  if  you  are  not  a  convert  to  his  theories,  but 
regard  them  as  false  and  fraught  with  a  pernicioug  influ- 
ence ;  your  obligations  to  your  fellow-men,  and  responsi- 
bilities to  God,  require  you  not  only  to  withhold  from  them 
your  sanction,  but  openly  to  express  your  dissent  from 
them,  and  to  endeavor  to  arrest  their  dissemination* 

Let  me  hope  then  that  you  will  regard  it  not  only  as  an 
indispensable,  but  as  a  grateful  task,  to  m^t  these  exigen- 
cies ;  and  assure  you,  that  should  you  vindicate  yourself, 
on  whatever  ground  it  may  be ;  should  you  exculpate  him ; 
should  you  give  supremacy  to  the  truth  ;  you  will  meet  a 
generous  approval  from  his  opponents  as  well  as  friends, 
and  from  none  more  spontaneous  congratulations  than 
from 
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is  indubitably  a  subject  of  high  importance.  The  yiews 
which  are  fi>rraed  of  it,  necessarily  modify  essentially  our 
whole  iheologicnl  system,  and  extend  their  influe.ice  to  our 
apprehensions  of  duty  and  sense  of  obligation.  It  merits 
therefore,  from  all,  a  patient  consideration,  and  impartial 
judgment. 

Whatever  conclusions  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
truth  or  error  of  either  of  the  doctrines  on  the  subject,  no 
doubt  can  be  felt  that  they  are  inseparably  involved  in  the 
systems  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that  which- 
ever of  them  is  sustained  or  overthrown,  must  carry  along 
with  it  the  support  or  subversion  of  the  scheme  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  That  such  is  the  fact  with  the  system 
which  the  Calvinistic  churches,  generally,  have  heretofore 
entertained,  no  question  can  exist.  That  doctrine,  on  the 
one  hand,  not  only  specifically  denies  that  the  instrumen- 
tality of  moral  means  is  ever  employed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  work  of  renovation,  but  represents  the  mind  as 
totally  incapable  of  being  regenerated,  even  by  bis  influ- 
ences, through  their  instrumentality  ;  and,  affirms  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  changed  by  an  agency  that  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent and  exclusive  of  their  aid ;  and  on  the  ground 
that  the  object  of  regeneration  itself  is,  to  remove  a  de- 
praved taste  or  disposition,  which,  by  the  necessity  of  its 
nature,  makes  all  the  moral  influence  that  reaches  the  mind, 
— no  matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  nor  by  what  agency  it 
may  be  brought  to  act  on  it, — inevitably  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  excitement  to  sin.  The  doctrine  is  thus  a  neces- 
sary inference  from  the  theory  of  a  constitutional  aversion 
to  holiness,  and  relish  for  transgression,  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  must  stand  or  fall,  as  that  scheme  is  main- 
tained or  overtlirown.     The  intimacy  with  which  they  are 
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ccHiiwcted,  and  the  distinctnefis  with  which  they  are  taaght, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  specimens* 

*'  It  Jms  been  eztensirely  supposecl  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace  regen- 
erates maokind,  by  communicating  to  them  new,  clearer  and  juster 
views  of  spiritual  objects."  *'  Yet  it  appears  to  me  clear  that  this  ac- 
count is  not  scriptnral  nor  j ust.  W  ithout  a  relUh  for  spiritual  objects, 
I  caonoft  see  that  any  discoveries  concerning  them,  however  clear  and 
bright,  can  render  them  pleasing  to  the  soul.  If  they  are  unplc  s- 
ing  in  their  very  nature,  they  cannot  be  made  agreeable  by  having 
that  oature  unfolded  more  clearly.  He  who  disrelishes  the  taste  of 
wine,  will  not  relish  it  the  more,  the  more  dii^tinctly  and  perfectly  he 
perceives  that  taste.  To  enable  hun  to  relish  it,  it  seems  indispensa- 
ble that  his  own  Uule  should  be  changed,  aud  in  ihis  manner  filled  to 
realize  the  pleasantness  of  wine." 

"  But  the  great  difficulty  in  the  present  cose  is  this :  the  nature  of 
the  object  perceived  is  disrelished.  I'he  more  then  it  is  perceived, 
the  more  it  must  be  disrelished,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  present  taste 
continues.  It  seems  therefore  indispensable,  in  order  to  the  usefulness 
of  such  superior  light  to  the  mind,  that  its  relish  with  respect  to 
spiritual  objects,  should  first  be  changed.  In  this  case  the  clearer 
and  brighter  the  views  of  such  objects  are,  the  more  pleasing  tlvy 
may  be  expected  to  become  to  the  mind.  "-~D wight's  Theology,  Vol. 
II.  p.  422. 

*'  It  is  impossible  that  a  new  disposition  should  be  produced  in  a 
natural  (I  may  add,  or  even  in  a  supemalurai,)  wsy,  by  the  influence 
of  motives.  .  Motives,  as  objects  of  love  or  aversion,  occasion  the 
heart  to  act  aeccrdwg  lo  its  existing  diapoiition;  and  there  their  power 
ends."  ^'  The  power  which  changes  the  heart,  is  immediate,  acting 
through  no  second  cause,  producing  its  effect  by  no  instrument.*'-^ 
Park-street  Lectoren,  p.  154,  I59. 

''  If  man  is  dead  in  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  has  lost  a//  principles 
of  true  virtue  entirely,  he  is  as  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
means  as  to  their  bringing  him  to  life  again,  as  one  that  is  desd  in 
the  natural  sense.  Moral  means  can  only  work  upitn  siwK  nutral 
principfes  as  they  find  io  work  upon.  They  cannot  produce  a  new  na- 
ture, new  principles  of  action,  any  more  than  natural  means  can 
make  new  life  for  themselves  to  work  upon,  in  a  dead  carcass.*'.*. 
Smalley*B  Sermon  on  Natural  Ability. 
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The  representations  respecting  the  agency  by  which  regen* 
eration  is  accomplished,  with  which  we  are  presented  in  these 
passages, — and  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  statements 
that  have  been  generally  made  in  the  Calvinistic  churches  of 
this  country — thus  obviously  have  their  whole  foundation  in 
that  theory  of  depravity ,  witli  which  they  are  connected.  The 
reason  alleged  by  their  authors,  for  regarding  the  doctrine  of 
renovation  through  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  as  thus  radi- 
cally erroneous  and  absurd,  is,  that  from  the  mind's  depraved 
taste,  all  motives  to  holiness,  even  if  presented  and  urged  by 
a  **  tupemaiuraV^  potter^  must,  from  the  necessity  of  their 
nature,  prompt  to  sin,  instead  of  holiness ;  that  they  can 
only  "  occasion  the  heart  to  act  according  to  its  existing 
disposition."      They  accordingly  formally  propound  the 
doctrine,  as  a  dictate  alike  of  reason  and  scripture,  that 
the  Spirit  renews  the  mind  by  an  agency  wholly  exclusive  of 
the  instrumentality  of  moral  means,  and  agatn^. their  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  propriety  of  their  inference  clearly  depends 
wholly  on  the  truth  of  the  theory  from  which  it  is  deduced. 
If  no  such  constitutional  taste,  as  their  scheme  represents, 
pertains  to  the  unrenewed  mind,  and  consequently  the  re- 
generating agency  is  not  employed  in  its  removal,  then  no 
such  ground  exists  as  they  allege,  for  the  denial  of  the  pos- 
sible and  actual  instrumentality  of  moral  means,  in  achiev- 
ing that  change ;  and,  accordingly,  the  abandonment  of 
their  theory  of  depravity,  should  carry  along  with  it  the 
relinquishment  also  of  their  inference  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  regenerating  influences.     To  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  inference,  after  the  premises  are  discarded,  is  to  attempt 
lo  sustain  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation. 

There  is,  in  like  manner,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  here- 
fliler  to  show,  an  equally  indissoluble  connexion  between 
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the  inews,  which  I  have  advanced  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  the  conclusion,  that  regeneration  is  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  moral  influence :  and  the 
adoption  of  the  one,  must,  in  all  logical  propriety,  involve 
the  inference  and  approval  of  the  other. 

What  now,  it  becomes  the  friends  of  these  systems,  impar- 
tially to  inquire,  are  their  respective  merits  ?  Which  of  the 
decisions  respecting  them,  rests  on  grounds  that  are  clearly 
vindicable,  and  entitled  to  assent  f  To  me  the  reasons  on 
which  the  first  rests,  seem  utterly  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  so  momentous  a  superstructure,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  beset,  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  ra- 
tional adoption. 

I.  The  first  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that  regeneration 
is  wrought  by  an  influence  wholly  exclusive  of  moral  means, 
is,  that  it  is  predicated  on  the  theory  of  a  specific  constitu- 
tional taste  for  sin  and  aversion  to  holiness,  that  necessarily 
renders  every  moral  influence  that  reaches  it,  no  matter  of 
what  perceptions  it  may  be  made  up,  a  mere  temptation  to 
sin  ;— a  theory  which  has  hitherto  been  "  assumed,"  as  one 
of  its  advocates  significantly  admitted,  never  proved  ;  and 
asttimed  against  the  most  incontrovertible  and  essential 
facts.  Before  this  stupendous  system,  however,  of  inference 
and  assertion,  respecting  the  total  inadequacy  and  inappro- 
priateness  of  truth,  as  an  instrument  of  renewing  the  mind, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  physical  agency,  wholly  exclusive  of 
means,  to  accomplish  that  change,  can  ofler  the  slightest 
claim  to  our  assent,  it  must  be  demonstrated  on  clear  and 
indisputable  ground,  that  a  taste  like  that  on  which  it  is  pre- 
dicated, actually  exists,  and  is  armed  with  the  terrific  power 
and  fraught  with  the  fatal  influence  which  are  ascribed  to 
it    Bot  no  tach  demonstration,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
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numberi  can  be  made  out,  without  placing  that  taste  among 
the  essential  attributes  of  our  nature,  and  involving  the  sys- 
tem accordingly,  in  all  the  odious  and  insuperable  difficul- 
ties which  perplex  the  scheme  of  physical  depravity.  The 
friends  of  this  doctrine,  therefore,  if  they  adhere  to  its  in- 
culcation, must  consent  to  encounter  those  difficulties,  like- 
wise, in  all  their  magnitude,  and  struggle  against  their 
pressure,  or  sink  beneath  their  weight. 

II.     The  next  difficulty  with  which  this  doctrine  is  press- 
ed, is,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  mere  inference  from  such 
a  theory,  that  it  does  not  enjoy  the  countenance  of  any 
specific  statement,  or  obvious  intimation,  on  the  page  of  re- 
velation.    No  passage  can  be  adduced  from  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  presenting  the  faintest  indication  that  the  re- 
newal of  the  mind,  is,  and  must  be,  accomplished  by  an 
agency  that  wholly  supersedes  and  excludes  the  influence 
of  perceptions  and  emotions  !     The  passages  which  have 
hitherto  been  alleged  for  the  purpose,  have  only  served  to 
show  how  unauthorized  and  hopeless  a  task  they  undertake, 
who  attempt  to  sustain  the  doctrine,  by  authority  from  the 
word  of  God.     Of  the  glaring  misapplication  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  inconclusive  reasoning  into  which   they  have 
fallen,  several  examples  were  noticed  in  the  first  number  of 
the  second  volume  of  this  work ;  and  it  were  easy  to  add 
E  multitude  of  others.     They  all  mistake  a  simple  ascrip- 
tion to  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  renovation  of  the  mind,  or 
statement  that  his  agency  is  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  change,  for  a  formal  assertion  that  his  agency 
is,  and  must  be,  of  thai  particular  spedet  and  that  only, 
which  their  scheme  represents  him  as  exerting ;  and  are, 
accordingly,  mere  assumptions  of  the  point  which  it  is  their 
to  demonstrate. 
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ni.  It  IS  at  direct  variance  with  the  representations  of 
the  scriptures,  that  regeneration  is  accomplished  through 
the  instramentality  of  troth. 

**  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  ns  with  the  word  of  truth." 
This  is  a  direct  assertion  that  the  renovation  of  those  to 
whom  it  refers,  was  wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of 
truth  ;  and  it  forms  a  just  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
such  is  universally  the  mode  of  its  production,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  from  some  other  equally  explicit  passage,  that 
in  other  instances  it  is  wrought  by  an  agency  that  dispenses 
with  the  presence  and  instrumentality  of  the  divine  word. 
To  maintain  without  any  such  authority,  in  the  face  of  this 
and  similar  declarations,  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  physical 
agency,  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  logic,  as  it  is 
with  a  becoming  reverence  of  the  word  of  God.     There  is 
no.juster  rule  of  interpretation,  than  that  which  requires  us 
to  take  the  plain  statements  of  the  sacred  volume  as  our 
guide  in  all  our  conclusions  respecting  the  metaphysical 
truths  which  it  is  regarded  as  developing  ;  and  imperatively 
forbids  us  to  construct  theories  which  are  not  only  without 
authority  from  its  declarations,  but  oblige  us  to  disregard,  to 
Kmit,  or  to  modify  the  import  of  its  obvious  representations, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  results  of  our  logic,  or  the 
conceptions  of  fancy.    But  the  theory  in  question  is  clearly 
of  this  character.    It  not  only  cannot  claim  the  open  sanc- 
tion of  a  solitary  passage  of  the  sacred  word  ;  but  stands 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  forecited  declaration  from  its 
pages,  and  is  held  and  inculcated,  not  because  it  is  seen 
indubitably  to  be  taught  in  the  scriptures,  but  because  it 
results  from  a  philosophical  theory. 

IV.    It  is  equally  without  authority  from  the  sacred 
vorame,  in  its  representations  that  the  regenerating  influ- 
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ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
from  those  which  are  employed  in  the  conviction  of  men 
previously  to  their  first  obedience,  and  in  their  sanctification 
subsequently  to  that  period. 

The  usual  representation  is,  that  his  renewing  agency 
is  solely  employed, — not  as  in  sanctification  in  communicat- 
ing to  the  mind  such  apprehensions  of  divine  things  as  are 
adequate  to  turn  it  to  penitence,  submission,  and  love, — 
but  in  implanting  in  it  a  constitutional  relish  for  holiness, 
by  which  the  moral  means  it  had  before  enjoyed,  on  their  ^ 
beiog  re-presented  to  its  notice,  naturally  produce  those 
effects.  Where,  however,  are  there  any  grounds  in  the 
word  of  God  for  these  distinctions  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  effects  of  his  agency  f  Who,  that  looks  at  them  with  im- 
partiality, can  fail  to  see  that  they  are  mere  inferences  from 
the  philosophical  system  which  their  authors  entertain, 
without  any  sanction  whatever  from  the  volume  of  divine 
truth  ? 

V.  The  views  presented  by  this  theory  of  the  effect  ac- 
complished by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
commands  and  exhortations  to  cease  from  sin  and  render 
immediate  obedience,  which  are  addressed  in  the  word  of 
God  to  the  unrenewed. 

The  Most  High  in  all  his  legislation  over  the  impenitent^ 
obviously  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  obedience  re- 
quired, lies  wholly  within  their  power ;  or  is  such  as  they 
are  fitted  by  their  faculties  to  render ;  and  it  is  on  their 
possession  of  that  imputed  capacity,  as  indisputably,  that 
the  rectitude  of  his  requirements  depends.  Were  they  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  obedience,  his  administration, 
instead  of  beaming  with  the  glories  of  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence, would  violate  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice.     If 
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tiiere  is  any  one  position  that  enjoys  the  sanction  of  gobh 
mon  sense,  and  the  clear  conviction  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  vhidication  of  his  government,  it  b  that  he  contempktes 
bis  creatures  in  all  the  measures  of  his  administratiooi  pre^ 
cisely  as  they  are  in  natare  and  condition,  and  adapts 
his  treatment  to  their  constitutions ;  that  he  neither  disre^ 
gards  in  his  requirements  the  extent,  nor  the  limits  of  their 
powers,  nor  makes  any  thing  else  than  their  capacities,  the 
measure  of  their  obligations.  To  represent,  as  some  have 
done,  that  bis  government  is  not  conformed  to  the  nature 
of  man  as  he  now  exists,  but  wholly  transcends  his  ability ; 
is  to  accuse  it  of  infinite  injustice.  No  more  dread  im- 
peachment of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  can  be  offered,  than 
to  represent  him  in  all  the  acts  of  his  government,  as  legis^ 
lating — ^not  over  the  race  of  beings  who  are  the  actual 
subjects  of  Iris  sway*— but  only  over  a  merely  remembered 
nature,  essentially  unlike  in  powers  and  susceptibilities, 
tlutt  once  glowed  for  a  few  hours  in  the  beauties  of  holiness 
beneath  his  smile  in  the  vales  of  Paradise,  and  then  at  the 
contaminating  touch  of  sin,  forever  vanished  from  existence- 
Such  is,  however,  in  truth,  the  representation  of  his  gov- 
emment which  the  scheme  under  consideration  presents; 
as  it  exhibits  the  effect  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Spirit's 
agency  to  produce,  and  to  which  the  Most  High  requires 
the  impenitent  themselves  to  give  birth,  as  lying  utterly 
without  the  reach  of  their  capacity. 

VL  These  representations  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  regenerating  agency,  do  not  receive  any  confirmation 
fromnhe  testimony  of  consciousness,  nor  support  from  the 
facts  that  fidl  within  the  reach  of  observation,  but  are  as 
iireconcilable  with  these,  as  with  the  representations  of  the 
di^ne  word.  The  renewed  are  never  sensible  of  a  physical 
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ageney  breaiknig  op  as  it  were  the  fooo<lrtbii8  of  their 
Boral  constitotion,  by  eradicating  oDe  taste  and  implutin^ 
another  in  its  place :  nor  ever  exhibit  to  others  any  indie*' 
tions  of  their  having  undergone  so  momentons  a  changetr 
They  are  conscious  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  identically 
the  same  beings  in  powers  and  suscaptibililies,  as  they  were 
before  their  regeneration  f  and  that  that  change  in  their 
affections  is  the  result  solely  of  corresponding  changes  m 
iheir  vfews ;  that  they  love,  fear,  believe,  are  penitent  and 
humble,  distrustful  of  themselves  and  confident  in  God, 
because  of  the  new  and  fit  apprehensions  with  which  their 
minds  have  become  filled,  of  the  great  objects  toward  which 
their  affections  are  exerted.^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  urgent  difficulties  with  which  thi» 
theory  of  the  regenerating  agency  is  beseL 

The  adherents,  however,  to  this  scheme,  are  not  accus^ 
fomed  to  regard  the  perplexities  with  which  it  is  fraught, 
as  wholly  peculiar  to  their  views,  but  have  objections  of 
error  and  absurdity  to  retort  on  the  opposite  hypothesis,  a» 
well  as  to  avert  fronr  their  own ;  and  expect,,  before  being 
urged  utterly  to  abandon  their  present  sentiments,  to  be 
shown  oir  what  better  grounds  the  doctrine  of  dieir  opponent^ 
rests,  and  what  juster  claims  it  has  to  offer  to  assent  and 
approval. 

What  then  are  the  import  of  Aat  doctrine,  the  proofs  of 
Its  truth,  and  fit  answers  to  the  objections  with  which  it  is 
assailed  i 

It  teaches  that  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  is  employed  in 
simply  bringing  a  moral  influence  before  the  mind,  that  is 
adequate  to  excite  it  to  obedience ;  or  that  it  is  by  the 
communication  of  just  and  affecting  apprehensions  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  determination  of  the  motives  that  inflnenoe 


it,  likflt  kft  turot  k  ireni  wt»  lo  ludiiiess.  It  iB^plies  accord- 
iDgly  ikal  no  cbavge  of  conttittttioual  powers  or  suscepti- 
biKtiet  is  produced,  but  simply  through  the  e^Lcitemeut  of 
moral  meaos,  a  aew  exertion  of  the  niiid  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  requirements ;  its  powers  and 
susceptibilities  being  precisely  the  same  before,  as  at  and 
after  the  change,  and  the  motives  that  are  brought  to  act 
<Mi  it  at  that  crisis^  exerting  their  influence  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  that  govern  their  agency  on  all  other  occasions* 

Motives  are  the  seen  and  felt  reasons  for  which  die  mind 
chooses,  and  puts  forth  the  choices  which  it  does ;  and  lie 
wholly  therefore  in  its  perceptions  and  involuntary  emotions* 

The  various  operations  of  the  mind  may  be  comprised  in 
three  great  classes ;  perceptions,  emotions,  and  volitions. 

Its  perceptions  are  its  sensations  and  ideas  that  arise  by 
teflection  and  suggestion ;  or  its  consciousness  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  it  through  the  corporeal  organs,  by 
exltnud  ol^ects ;  and  its  apprehensions  of  ioimaterial  exis- 
tences, relations,  truths,  and  actions. 

lu  emotions  are  the  cotemporaneous  feelings  of  approval 
or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  pain,  which  are  instinctively 
awakened  in  it  by  perceptions,  and  consist  of  three  classes  ; 
those  wUch  are  direcdy  excited  by  the  action  of  external 
objects  on  the  8enses,-^those  to  which  its  supersensual  con- 
ceptions or  views  of  other  objects,  truths  or  events  give 
birth, — ^and  those  which  are  awakened  by  its  apprehension 
of  the  good  or  evil  character  of  its  voluntary  actions. 

Its  volitions  are  its  choices  or  rejection  of  those  emotions, 
or  the  objects  by  which  they  are  excited,  from  seen  and  fek 
reasons  of  happiness  or  duty ;  and  its  putting  forth  acts  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducii^  those  perceptions  and  emotions 
whjcb  it  prefers,  or  gfuning  the  means  of  their  reproduction. 
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To  bring  a  moral  inflocnce  to  act  on  it,  is  to  present  to 
it  perceptions  that  instinctively  awaken  its  desires  or  aver- 
rion,  and  prompt  it  to  actions  that  have  relation  to  the 
divine  law ;  or  to  excite  in  it  reasons  for  the  exertion  of 
choices. 

To  these  positions  all  parties  will  probably  assent ;  and 
the  whole  ground  accordingly  of  the  ultimate  difference  of 
the  two  schemes  is,  the  assumption  by  the  advocates  of  the 
current  doctrine,  that  no  capability  whatever  of  excitement 
to  obedience  through  apprehensions  of  spiritual  objects, 
pertains  to  the  mind,  antecedently  to  regeneration ;  but 
that  its  nature  is  such,  that  all  possible  perceptions  of  them,***- 
no  matter  to  what  truths  they  relate,  in  what  relations  they 
are  contemplated;  nor  to  what  extent  they  are  carried, — 
instinctively  and  necessarily  excite  its  aversion.  The  whole 
problem  therefore  of  the  truth  or  error  of  these  differing 
views,  lies  in  the  question  whether  such  a  susceptibility  does, 
or  does  not  belong  to  the  mind ;  or  whether,  in  other  words, 
without  producing  any  change  in  its  physical  constitution, 
it  is  possible  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  transfuse  into  it  such  a 
species  and  combination  of  views  as  to  prompt  it  to  obedi- 
ence, and  give  birth,  through  that  medium,  to  all  the  varied 
phenomena  of  regeneration.     If  the   accomplishment  of 
that  effect  is  possible,  and  the  mind  possesses  therefore  the 
same  capability  of  excitement  to  obedience,  by  a  spiritual 
influence,  through  apprehensions  of  divine  objects,  before, 
as  subsequently  to  regeneration,  then,  of  course,  no  alter- 
ation needs  to  be  wrought,  at  that  change,  in  its  constitu- 
tional attributes,  and  no  ground  exists  for  the  supposition 
of  such  a  renovating  agency  as  the  prevalent  theory  con- 
templates.    If  no  new  susceptibility  is  communicated,  nor 
old  one  extinguished,  then  obviously  the  only  effect  accoai- 
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plifiked,  is  soch  an  excitement  of  the  susceptibilities  timt 
previonriy  belonged  to  the  niindy  as  decisively  to  sway  it 
to  obedient  choices ;  and  as  there  is  no  known  or  conceiv-> 
able  mode  of  determining  choices,  but  through  the  influ^ 
ence  of  motives,  nor  any  motives  but  perceptions  that  in- 
stinctively affect  the  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment  or  sense 
of  duty,  it  results  inevitably  that  the  mode  of  its  being 
prompted  to  that  obedience,  is  that  of  a  moral  instrumen* 
tafity. 

There  is  no  medium,  therefore,  between  the  doctrine,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  no  constitutional  change  is  wrought  in 
the  mind  at  its  renewal,  and  on  the  other,  that  its  regenera- 
tion is  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  moral 
means ;  any  more  than  there  is  between  the  theory  of  con- 
stitntional  regeneration,  and  of  physical  depravity ;  and 
diose  who  disclaim  the  latter  doctrine,  are  forced  in  all 
consistency  to  adopt  the  conclusion  respecting  the  others 
to  winch  I  have  been  carried. 

I.  The  first  consideration,  then,  which  I  offer  in  confir- 
mation of  the  doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  accomplishes 
the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  the  presentation  of  a  moral 
influence,  or  in  other  words,  by  exciting  the  constitutional 
susceptibilities  through  that  medium^  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  give  birth  to  obedient  acts — is,  that  no  evidences  exist 
within  the  range  of  our  knowledge,  that  any  other  agency 
than  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  the  production  of  that 
change,  or  can  be  imagined  to  lend  any  aid  to  its  accom- 
pUshment* 

Some  such  evidences,  however,  clearly  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced in  support  of  their  views,  by  those  who  define  regen« 
eration  to  be  the  implantation  of  a  relish  for  holiness,,  which 
capacitates  the  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  divine  things, 
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and  becomes  the  caase  that  perceptiong  of  them  prompt  it 
to  obedience,  before  they  can  be  entitled  to'  expect  tbe  ob- 
jections that  have  been  alleged  against  them,  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  their  hypothesis  received,  as  a  just  exposition 
of  that  great  change. 

They  also  who,  while  they  profess  to  disclaim  the  theory 
of  a  constitutional  taste  for  sin,  and  the  impIantati(Hi  of  an 
opposite  one  in  regeneration,  still  reject  the  doctrine  of  re- 
novation though  a  moral  instrumentality,  are  in  like  man- 
ner bound  to  furnish  decisive  proofs  of  a  nec^sity  of  a 
different  spiritual  agency,  from  that  which  is  employed  in 
the  presentation  of  truth,  and  an  explanation  of  what  more 
it  is,  that  is  supposed  to  be  needed,  or  can  be  imagined  to 
be  wrought,  in  order  to  turn  the  mind  to  obedience,  before 
any  just  grounds  can  exist  for  withholding  their  assent  from 
the  doctrine  which  I. am  endeavoring  to  sustain*  To  con- 
tinue to  assert  the  necessity  of  a  physical  agency  that  wholly 
dispenses  with  the  instrumentality  and  presence  of  moral 
means,  without  being  able  to  allege  any  end  for  which  it 
can  be  requisite,  or  point  out  any  effect  to  which  it  can  be 
supposed  to  give  birth,  is  only  to  add  confosion  to  the  sub- 
ject, by  continuing  to  reason  on  the  virtual  assumption  of  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  afler  all  belief  of  it  has  been 
formally  disclaimed. 

11.  The  doctrine  of  renovation  through  the  instmmefr- 
tality  of  moral  means,  is  expressly  taught  in  the  volume  of 
inspiration. 

**  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  in- 
corruptible, by  the  word  of  God."  **  Of  his  own  will  begat 
he  us  with  the  word  of  truth.''  In  these  passages  it  is  thus 
specifically  stated  that  the  individuals  to  whom  they  relate, 
were  regenerated  by  the  Most  High  through  his  word.    No 
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other  meniiDg  can  in  any  accordance  with  the  jnst  laws  of 
interpretatioo,  or  with  any  show  of  propriety,  be  ascribed 
to  tbeir  laognage*  They  establish  this  doctrine,  therefore, 
of  r^eneration,  beyond  controversy  in  respect  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  ihey  refer ;  and  the  only  qoestion  is,  whether 
sncb  is  not  then  equally  the  fact  in  regard  to  all  others  who 
are  subjects  of  the  renovating  agency?  And  to  claim  that 
it  is  not,  is  clearly  to  assume  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
regeneration  essendaily  nnlike ;  one  that  is  wrought  through 
the  instrumentality  of  *the  word  of  God,  and  another  that 
is  produced  by  an  agency  wholly  exclusive  of  that  means : 
^-a  position,  however,  which  the  friends  of  the  current 
system  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt.  If  the  individuals 
whom  these  passages  respect,  required  no  other  agency 
in  order  to  their  regeneration,  than  that  which  employed 
the  instrumentality  of  divine  truth,  what  aathority  can 
exist  for  assuming  that  any  other,  and  a  wholly  different 
ioflvence,  can  be  essential  in  any  other  instance ;  or  that 
there  can  be  any  other  mode  than  that,  of  changing  the 
heart  ^  To  assume  that  those  individuals  did  not  require  an 
agency  equal  to  that  which  is  indispensable  in  all  other 
cases ;  that  they  needed  one,  indeed,  no  higher  than  that 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  sancdfication  of  all 
others,  after  their  renovation  has  been  accomplished,  is  to 
assume  that  a  most  essendal  diversity  exists  in  the  moral 
natures  of  different  members  of  the  human  family  antece- 
dently to  regeneration ;—«  supposition  plainly  not  only 
utterly  unauthorized  by  the  scriptures,  but  wholly  at  vari- 
ance  with  all  their  representations  on  the  subject,  and  sub- 
versive of  many  of  their  fundamental  doctrines.  These 
passages  must  therefore  in  all  fairness  be  regarded  as  con- 
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clusively  establishing  the  doctrine  of  renovation  alone^ 
through  a  moral  instramentality. 

III.  These  views  are  famished  with  decisive  confirmation 
by  the  fact  that  the  word  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration  himself,  as  the  great  instrument  of  his 
inflaences,  and  his  agency  specifically  exhibited  as  employ- 
ed in  many  instances  in  the  communication  of  truth  for  the 
purposes  of  conviction,  conversion,  and  sanctification. 

Thus  '*  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  we  are  told,  "  is  the  word 
of  God," — the  great  instrument  by  which  it  is  that  he  leads 
the  mind  to  a  just  sense  of  its  guilt  and  ruin,  reveals  to  it 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  all  the  requirements  and  sanc- 
tions of  his  government,  and  teaches  it  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  character  in  order  to  its  escape  from  impending 
judgment ;  and  thus  inflicts  the  stroke  of  death  on  its  vain 
and  self-righteous  hopes,  and  constrains  it  in  self-renuncia- 
tion and  submission,  to  ask  with  the  apostle,  **  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  T'  So  distinctly  and  formally  indeed  is 
this  great  fact  of  the  instrumentality  of  tmth  in  the  work 
of  conviction,  regeneration,  and  sanctification,  recognized 
in  the  sacrbd  volume,  that  there  are  many  passages  in  which 
these  efiects  are  directly  ascribed  to  the  word  itself,  without 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  Spirit's  agency  ;  precisely  as 
they  are  in  other  passages  attributed  directly  to  the  Spiritt 
without  allusion  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  word.  Thus 
*'  Uie  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul." 
**  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerfiil,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow, 
and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart" 
**  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  1  l|ave  spoken 
unto  you*"     *^  Te  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men, 
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bat  as  it  is  in  trotb,  the  word  of  God,  which  eflectuatly 
workedi  ako  in  yoa  who  believe*"  In  other  passages  the 
iDStmiDentality  of  truth  and  agency  of  the  Spirit  are  exhi* 
bated  in  conjunction^  as  in  the  following :  "  Ye  have  purified 
your  souls  by  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit."  In 
aurcordance  with  these  great  facts,  the  Savior  ashed  for  his 
disciples  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  *^  sanctify  them  through 
thy  tratb,  tby  word  is  truth,"  and  added,  **  for  their  sakes 
I  sanctify  myself^  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through 
the  trath."  Id  conformity  with  this,  we  are  told  by  the 
Apostle,  that  ^*  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word."  He  accordingly  promised  bis  dis^ 
ciples  that  the  Spirit  when  he  came,  ^'  should  teach  them  all 
tlung^  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance." 

We  are  thus  clearly  taught  in  the  volume  of  inspiration^ 
that  the  Spirit  does  exert  an  agency  on  the  mind  that  is 
employed  in  the  communication  to  it  of  truth,  and  through 
that  medium,  convicts,  renews,  and  sanctifies  it,  and  thus 
produces  all  the  various  classes  of  effects  that  are  ever  in  the 
scripttires  attributed  to  his  agency ;  and  are  taught  it  in 
statements  and  representations — ^not  that  arc  restricted  by 
any  references  to  particular  individuals,  or  circumscribed 
by  applications  to  subordinate  effects,-— but  that  are  wholly 
exempt  from  all  such  limitations,  and  that  accordingly  by 
all  JQSt  laws  of  construction  must  be  received  as  descriptive 
of  the  only  influence  he  employs  in  producing  those  effects. 
The  ascription  to  him  therefore  of  this  agency,  is  no  matter 
of  conjecture,  assumption,  or  uncertainty ;  but  is  founded  on 
the  clear  and  indisputable  declarations  of  bis  own  revelation. 
We  must  thence  regard  it  as  the  sole  doctrine  of  his  word  on 
the  subject,  unless  we  would  involve  ourselves  in  the  concla-^ 
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sion  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  regeneration,  essentially 
onlike,  and  two  species  of  moral  constitution  among  the 
unrenewed,  that  are  fundamentally  dissimilar,  and  in  all  the 
endless  and  inextricable  errors  and  absurdities  of  such  a 
scheme. 

IV.    This  doctrine  receives  decisive  corroboration  from 
the  testimony  of  consciousness. 

The  subjects  of  the  regenerating  agency,  are  never  senr 
sible  of  any  other  change  antecedently  to,  or  cotempora- 
neously  with  their  first  obedient  acts,  besides  what  is  involved 
in  those  acts  themselves,  except  in  their  views  of  the  objects 
toward  which  their  affections  are  newly  exerted.  They  are 
never  conscious  of  the  uprooting,  as  it  were,  jGrom  the  depths 
of  their  constitutions,  of  one  portion  of  their  susceptibili- 
ties, and  the  implantation  in  its  place,  of  a  *^  new  sense" 
totally  diverse  in  nature  and  action,  from  every  thing  of 
which  they  had  before  been  sensible.  They  are  aware, 
however,  of  a  vast  and  radical  change  in  their  apprehen- 
sions of  the  objects  by  which  their  first  obedience  is  called 
forth,  and  are  conscious  that  that  change  forms  the  whole 
ground  of  the  altered  character  of  their  affections- 
Let  the  question  be  put  to  every  child  of  God  on  earth, 
and  the  answer  will  come  back  alike  from  all,  both  that  they 
loved  and  feared,  adored  and  trusted  God ;  or  condemned, 
abhorred,  and  wept  over  themselves,  in  their  first  obedient 
acts,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  in  all  subsequent  in- 
stances, and  that  those  reasons  lay  wholly  in  the  new  and 
affecting  views  with  which  their  minds  were  filled,  of  the 
objects  toward  which  their  affections  were  exerted.  And 
such  also  was  the  testimony  of  Paul.  It  was  when  the 
commandment  came  home  into  instant  contact  as  it  were, 
with  his  spirit,  and  its  just  exhibitions  of  his  relations,. 
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character  and  condltiony  were  flashed  in  resistless  light  on 
his  convicdon,  that  he  sunk  beneath  their  power  in  self- 
condemnadon  ; — his  vain  hopes  and  self^righteousness  were 
extinguished ;  and  penitence,  submission,  approval  of  God's 
character,  and  joyful  acquiescence,  in  bis  new  discovered 
salvation,  took  possession  of  his  mind. 

y.  This  is  the  only  doctrine  on  the  subject,  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  addressed  in  the  word  of  God, 
to  the  impenitent* 

In  every  injunction  of  repentance,  love,  faith,  submission, 
or  any  other  act  of  obedience,  the  Most  High  in  etkct  re- 
quires the  unrenewed  to  become  new  creatures  in  Christ ; 
and  he  moreover  specifically  commands  them  to  make  to 
themselves  "  a  new  heart.''  He  plainly  treats  them,  Uiere- 
fore,  in  all  these  injunctions,  as  able  and  under  obligation 
to  yield  the  obedience  which  he  requires ;  and  the  rectitude 
of  his  government,  is  obviously  dependent  on  their  possess^ 
ing  the  powers  and  susceptibilities,  that  are  requisite  for  it. 
No  such  competence  however,  can  possibly  pertain  to  their 
constitutions,  if  regeneration,  in  place  of  being  what  the 
doctrine  for  which  I  am  contending  represents, — consists, 
as  the  current  theory  teaches,  in  the  implantation  of  a  new 
'*  susceptibility."  No  power  is  lodged  in  their  constitu- 
tions like  that  which  is  requisite  to  the  production  of  such 
an  effect*  To  give  birth  to  it,  as  an  act  of  obedience,  were 
of  course  impossible,  as  that  would  imply  that  the  suscepti- 
bility is  itself  an  act,  which  the  theory  denies.  And  to  give 
birth  to  it  by  a  voluntary  act,  its  nature  plainly  must  at  least 
fae  clearly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  its  being 
an  object  of  specific  volition.  But  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  neither  the  nature  of  that  supposed  suscepti- 
bifity  nor  the  susceptibility  itself,  is  a  subject  of  conscious- 
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ness.  Its  nature  neither  is,  therefore,  nor  can  be,  appre- 
hended by  the  mind,  and  consequently  cannot  be  an  object 
of  formal  volition.  If  God  then,  in  enjoining  on  them  to 
make  to  themselves  a  new  heart,  or  yield  obedience  to  his 
will,  required  them  to  give  birth  to  such  a  susceptibility, 
his  requirement  would  plainly  be  unjust.  The  inference 
IS  irresistible,  therefore,  that  no  such  implantation  of  a  new 
susceptibility  is  involved  in  regeneration ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  no  such  agency,  as  that  which  the  theoiy  of 
that  susceptibility  implies,  is  exerted  by  the  Spirit  in  ac- 
complishing that  change.  It  follows  then,  that  his  influ- 
ences are  of  the  nature  which  the  doctrine  I  am  endeavoring 
to  sustain,  ascribes  to  him,  and  achieve  their  effect  through 
the  instrumentality  of  moral  means* 

VI.  This  view  of  the  divine  agency,  is  recommended  by 
the  consideration,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  known  nature, 
and  action  of  the  mind,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  con- 
ceived to  possess  that  character. 

That  the  mind  is  passive  in  the  reception  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion,  at  least,  of  its  perceptions,  is  a  fact  of  uni- 
versal consciousness.  Innumerable  causes  from  without,  are 
perpetually  acting  on  it,  without  any  previous  or  intentional 
cooperation  from  itself;  and  conveying  to  it,  notices  and 
apprehensions  of  external  objects.  One  of  the  chief  offices 
indeed,  of  the  organized  body  in  which  it  is  lodged,  is,  that 
of  enabling  external  objects,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
to  convey  to  it  perceptions  of  themselves. 

It  is,  in  like  manner  to  all  appearance,  scarcelyless  pas- 
sive in  respect  to  a  vast  proportion  of  the  perceptions  which 
take  place  in  it,  by  reflection  and  suggestion ;  or  with  the 
acquisition  of  which  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses,  is 
not  immediately  concerned,    Tho  seclasses  of  its  apprehen- 
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fians  are  not  obfects  of  specific  volitions,  nor  ^e  result  of 
TolitioDs  in  the  same  manner  as  volitions  are  of  perceptions; 
bat  spring  np  in  it,  at  least  in  innumerable  instances,  ai 
imexpectedly  to  itself,  and  apparently,  as  independently  of 
its  oam  agency,  as  do  the  perceptions  excited  in  it  by  exter- 
nal objects.  On  minds  especially  of  quick  sensibility  and 
snperior  cultivation,  thongbts  utterly  unanticipated  and 
often  apparently  little  connected  with  what  had  gone  before, 
perpetually  flash  in  seasons  of  excitement  and  strenuous 
ethrtf  like  unexpected  meteors  that  dart  a  radiance  across 
the  firmament,  and  disappear  again  in  the  depths  from  which 
they  had  emerged.  These  perceptions  take  place  indeed  in 
accordance,  obviously  with  general  laws,  though  laws  that 
diifer  apparently  in  some  respects  in  difierent  minds ;  and 
their  causes  lie,  doubtless,  at  least  chtefiy  in  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself.  Such,  indeed,  would  be  the  necessary  conclu- 
non  of  philosophy  in  respect  to  all,  had  not  the  voice  of 
reveblion  apprised  us,  that  for  some  of  them  we  are  indebted 
to  spiritnal  agencies  without  us-— the  influence  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  of  created  intelligences. 

This  power,  or  susceptibility,  is  obviously  one  of  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  incom- 
prehensible of  the  attributes  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  ave- 
noe  through  which  all  abstract  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
gain  tbeir  access  to  the  soul;  the  channel  by  which  all 
subordinate  spiritual  agencies  transfuse  their  influence;  the 
portri  through  which  God  himself  enters,  when  he  descends 
to  consecrate  it  a  temple  for  his  dwelling-place* 

It  is  tbns  a  fundamental  law  of  our  being,  that  per- 
ceptions shall  take  place  within  us,  through  the  action  on 
ns  of  external  causes,  and  it  involves  accordingly  no  vio- 
lation of  onr  constitution,  nor  infringement  of  our  fi^ee- 
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dom*  Our  moral  agency  lies  solely  in  voluDtary  action 
under  the  excitement  of  the  perceptions  which  are  thus 
transfused  into  our  minds,  or  take  place  there  by  our  own 
agency;  in  choosing  between  the  species  of  happiness 
which  they  afford,  and  putting  forth  acts  to  prolong  or  re- 
produce those  which  we  prefer,  or  gain  the  means  of  their 
reproduction.  No  injury  whatever  is  offered  to  our  nature 
or  freedom  in  giving  birth  within  us  to  these  perceptions. 
No  violence  was  offered  to  the  mental  constitutions  or 
moral  freedom  of  Judas  and  Ananias,  when  the  tempting 
spirit  of  darkness  put  it  into  the  thoughts  of  one  to  betray 
the  Savior,  and  of  the  other  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost : 
nor  to  those  of  the  Apostles,  when  without  their  forethought, 
it  was  given  to  them  what  they  should  speak  at  the  bar  of 
judges,  and  the  thrones  of  kings.  Those  suggestions  or 
communications  were  undoubtedly,  in  each  instance,  ac- 
complished in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and 
such  is  doubtless  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  gracious  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  great  work  of  renewing  and 
sanctifying  the  soul. 

Of  any  other  agency,  however,  than  this,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  conceive,  that  can  be  exerted  on  it  in  consistency  with 
the  laws  ofits  constitution.  To  uproot  within  it  the  most 
essential  susceptibility  on  which  its  perceptions  had  antece- 
dently acted,  and  implant  an  opposite  one  in  its  place,  were 
obviously  to  change  the  laws  themselves  of  its  action,  in- 
stead of  influencing  it  in  accordance  with  those  with  which 
it  was  originally  constituted. 

VII.  This  is  the  only  species  of  agency,  which,  as  far  as 
can  be  conceived,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  resist. 

The  scriptures  clearly  teach  us  that  we  are  capable  of  re* 
sisting  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  causing  him  to 
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withdraw  his  gracious  influences ;  and  it  is  obviously  con- 
ceivable, if  his  agency  is  exerted  on  us  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  represented.  He  may  be  resisted  by  turning  from  the 
consideration  of  the  truths  which  he  suggests,  struggling 
to  escape  their  impression,  and  making  guilty  choices  while 
under  their  influence :  and  how  frequently  are  examples  of  this 
kind  heheld,  especially  in  seasons  of  religious  excitement* 
How  often  are  persons,  at  such  periods,  seen  endeavoring 
by  violent  eflS^rts,  as  it  were,  to  escape  from  the  presence  of 
alarming  truth,  rushing  away  from  the  individuals  and 
scenes  with  which  it  is  associated,  or  hurrying  into  others 
|hat  promise  efiectually  to  drive  it  from  the  notice ;  and  how 
often,  while  yielding  attention  to  it,  are  they  seen,  by  a 
strange  perverseness,  fixing  their  eye  only  on  those  relations 
which  are  adapted  to  alarm  their  selfishness,  or  exasperate 
their  hate,  and  push  them  on  to  thoughts  impeaching  the 
rectitude  of  God,  and  guiltily  justifying  themselves. 

But  what  resistance  can  be  imagined  to  be  ofiered  to  an 
influence  like  that  which  the  usual  views  of  regeneration 
represent  as  exerted  on  the  soul,— an  agency  of  which  the 
mind  is  not  only  utterly  unconscious,  but  the  very  effects  of 
which  also  lie  wholly  concealed  from  it  within  the  depths  of 
its  physical  nature,  and  as  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  is 
control,  as  are  any  of  its  other  constitutional  susceptibilities  ? 

VnL  It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  this  doctrine, 
that  it  does  not  involve,  like  other  theories,  any  definition  of 
the  mode  of  the  divine  agency,  but  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
presentations of  the  scriptures,  exhibits  it  as  entirely  unknown. 

No  subject  lies  more  totally  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  appre- 
hension, than  the  grounds  or  causes  within  us  of  our  mental 
operations,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to 
action.    We  know  nothing  even,  nor  are  capable  of  con* 
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jecturing  in  what  mode  it  is  that  the  body  acts  on  the  soiilf 
so  as  to  excite  in  it  the  perceptions  of  which  it  is  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  are  equaUy  ignorant  and  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  mind  acts  on  itself,  as  it  were, 
and  produces  those  numerous  events  of  remembrance  and 
reflection,  conception  and  inference,  which  spring  np  in  us 
independently  of  any  perceived  or  known  external  agency^ 
But  it  lies,  if  possible,  still  more  distantly  beyond  the  grasp 
of  our  power,  to  discern  or  conjecture  in  what  manner  it  is 
that  the  infinite  Spirit  influences  those  causes  of  action  in 
us,  and  communicates  to  us  knowledge,  and  gives  birth 
within  us  to  wisdom.  We  are  conscious  only  of  the  efiects 
which  he  produces — not  of  his  agency,  or  the  mode  of  their 
production.  <*  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit.*' 

IX.  No  other  obedience  than  such  as,  in  accordance 
with  this  doctrine,  is  prompted  by  moral  reasons,  can  either 
be  honorable  to  man,  or  worthy  of  divine  acceptance- 
No  homage  indeed  of  the  soul  can  be  offered,  except  it 
spring  from  that  origin.     The  ground  or  reason  of  love, 
must  necessarily  lie  in  the  mind's  apprehensions  of  the  object 
toward  which  it  is  exerted.     To  love  God  for  any  thing 
else  than  what  he  is,  and  is  seen  to  be,  were  either  nol 
to  love  him  at  all,  but  a  mere  fiction  substituted  in  his 
place,  or  to  love  him  without  any  reason  whatever ;  neither 
of  which  could  merit  the  name  of  homage  or  obedience.  And 
the  reason  in  like  manner  in  every  instance  of  the  mind's 
voluntarily  exercising  its  affections  as  it  does,  lies  in  the 
views  with  which  it  is  filled,  of  the  objects  toward  which  its 
volitions  are  put  forth.    Such  is  the  testimony  of  universal 
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comeioiisiiess  and  observation.  The  new  born  ebnrert 
alleges  it  asr  tbe  reason  of  his  begiiinfing  to  lov^  God,  that 
wfaife  struggling  amid  the  storms  of  conviction,  appre- 
hensions of  him  and  bis  government,  at  length  burst  upon 
bis  eye,  imineasurabiy  differing  from  any  he  had  ever  before 
6iperi6nced:  be  beheld  in  one  overpowering  manifestation,  tbe 
mingled  glories  of  his  wisdom,  justice,  truth,  and  grace  ;  and 
love,  submissio/n,  joy,  and  trnst,  instantaneously  filled  and 
transported  his  heart  with  all  the  energy  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable. And  he  ftek  thut  those  views  are  the  fit  and  necessary 
grounds  of  such  effects,  and  mnst  have  exerted  on  him  a  simi- 
lar influence,  had  he  enjoyed  them  at  any  earlier  period.  A 
love,  however,  that  were  it  possible,  should  not  arise  from  the 
mind's  views  of  the  object  toward  which  it  was  exerted,  but 
cyw<  its  origin  to  a  constitndonal  taste  that  necessarily  gave 
birAr  to  thstt  afiecfion  toward  it,  no  matter  what  apprehen- 
sions of  it  were  entertained,  could  neither  accord  with  any 
ASng  known  to  6ur  experience,  nor  merit  the  approval  of 
God. 

X.  Thisdoctrhiei^s  finally  recommended  by  its  consistency 
with  the  as^riptioti  of  virtue  to  beings  solely  in  proportita 
to  th^jfr  obedient  actions. 

A  being's  praiseworthiness,  according  to  thejudgniient  of 
cotottion  sense^  corresponds  sotely  to  the  in  tenseness  and  nnm- 
ber  of  his  virtuous  exercises,  and  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  tbe  mer^  length  of  the  period  that  may  have  elapsed  from 
bis  renovatiofn.  His  Virtue  consists, — not  in  his  having  a 
cohstitation,'  that  by  (be  necessity  of  its  nature  ^ives  birth 
t0  obedient  afibctioAs  whenefei^  tfatir  prober  objects  pass 
Witbia  his  nottce-^bat  dmpl j^  in  YM  eterting  such  affections 
towards  thrift ;  and  that  dass  of  Kis  volitiomt^is  thus  tbe  mea- 
iot€  6t  his  ^ndseil^oftfline^     Such  also  is  the  rilpresenta* 
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tion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  solely  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil,  the  Savior  assures 
us,  that  men  are  to  be  judged.  Were  regeneration  however 
what  the  current  doctrine  represents  it  to  be,  the  constitution 
must  be,  it  would  seem,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  mea- 
sure of  one's  excellence,  and  not  the  nature  solely,  and 
number  of  obedient  acts. 

In  strong  objection  however  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  asked, 
how  in  consistency  with  it,  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  men 
are  not  led  earlier  than  they  are  to  the  exercise  of  right  af- 
fections— ^inasmuch  as  the  same  motives  are  often  previously 
urged  in  the  same  manner  on  their  sensibilities  f 

The  whole  force  of  this  objection  rests  on  the  propriety 
of  the  assumption,  that  the  same  motives  had  previously,  in 
the  same  combination,  been  urged  on  their  attention.  It  is 
indubitably  certain  however,  that  identically  the  same,  or  si- 
milarly peculiar  apprehensions,  and  in  the  same  connexions, 
had  never  before  reached  their  minds.  Such  will  be  the 
testimony  of  every  renovated  person  to  whom  inquiry  re- 
specting it  may  be  addressed.  They  had  hideed  had  views 
of  some  species  or  other  of  the  same  great  objects,  but  of  a 
widely  differing  nature.  Their  apprehensions  of  God,  ac- 
quired under  the  aids  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  only, 
were  limited  by  ignorance  and  inattention,  dimmed  by  un- 
belief, and  discolored  by  passion  ;  and  their  views  of  them- 
selves inflated  by  pride^  and  distorted  by  selfishness.  The 
commandment  had  never  been  brought  home  to  their  sen- 
sibilities, by  the  higher  influences  of  the  Spirit  They  had 
never  had  any  of  those  realizing  apprehensions  of  God  and  his 
government,  nor  of  their  own  relations  and  character, 
which  are  communicated  by  him  at  regeneration. 

CVf  the  possibility  and  reality  of  greatly  varying  views  of 
the  same  objects  in  different  minds,  at  the  same  period,  and 
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in  lh«  same  minds  at  different  periods,  from  the  action  of 
merely  ordinary  causes,  none  can  doubt  or  be  ignorant. 
They  are  facts  of  universal  consciousness.     There  is  as 
wide  and  endless  a  diversity,  for  example,  among  the  various 
trains  of  thought  that  pass  through  the  minds  of  a  congre- 
gation of  worshippers,    in  consequence   solely  of  what 
they  hear,  as  there  is  in  the  events  and  actions  of  their 
fives ;  and  a  corresponding  diversity  accordingly  charac- 
terizes their  emotions.     The  thoughts  that  are  addressed  to 
them  by  the  speaker,  even  if  regarded  with  universal  atten- 
tion, form  but  a  limited  portion  of  >tho8e  that  rush  through 
their  minds,  especially  of  such  of  them  as  are  of  vigorous 
recollection  and  keen  sensibility ;  and  the  more  eloquent 
he  is,  the  greater  is  the  multitnde,  variety,  and  force  of  the 
coUaferal  views  that  flash  on  their  eye.     It  is,  indeed,  the 
distingotshing  and  loftiest  influence  of  genuine  oratory,  that 
it  arouses  the  sensibilities  and  energies  of  those  on  whom 
it  is  exerted  to  such  intense  action,  as  to  make  them  to  be- 
come themselves  partakers  of  the  powers  which  excite  them, 
and  teach  their  own  reason  to  send  forth  the  far  glances, 
and  their  fancy  to  vault  on  the  wing  of  genius.    The  un- 
eloquent  speaker  produces,  on  the  other  hand,  precisely  the 
opposite  effects ;— diffuses  lethargy  over  the  understanding, 
and  suffocates  the  imagination. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wide  therefore  of  the  fact,  than  the 
assumption,  if  we  look  at  theinfluences  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  merely,  that  the  same  trains  of  thought  pass  through 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  listen  to  the  same  teachers,  and 
enjoy  the  same  general  means  of  instruction.  The  views, 
emotions,  and  purposes  of  each  are  modified  by  numerous 
causes  beside  those  that  are  common  to  all,  and  causes  va- 
rying greatly  in  their  relative  powers  in  different  indivi- 
duals.   The  views  that  an  orator  presents  to  an  assembly, 
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form  the  ground  work  only,  or  wopf  of  their  general  trains 
of  thonght,  into  which  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
judgment,  and  the  fancy,  interweavfs  their  own  materials  as 
they  chance  in  each  individual  to  furnish  the  requisite 
means ;  and  the  results  differ  as  widely  as  the  countenances 
and  characters  of  those  in  whom  they  take  place.  He  who 
should  address  an  audience  with  the  expectation  of  transfu- 
sing into  every  listener  the  same  identical  succession  of  per- 
ceptions and  emotions,  without  the  intermi^tare  of  any 
additional  and  differing  conceptions  from  the  imagination, 
or  suggestions  from  the  memory,  would  exhibit  but  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  accustomed  action 
of  the  mind,  and  form  but  a  very  inadequate  estimate  of 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  his  power  over  it  is  circum- 
scribed. 

The  objection  being  thus  founded  on  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  facts,  forms  no  just  obstacle  to  assent  to  the 
doctrine  against  which  it  is  alleged. 

It  is  offered,  however,  as  an  objection  of  much  higher 
importance  to  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  thought  to  involve  a 
fatal  limitation  of  the  power  of  God  over  the  ipipd,  by  vir- 
tually representing  that  the  Almighty  Spirit  cannot  directly 
convey  truth  to  it  independently  of  second  causes*  No 
intimation,  however,  of  that  kind,  has  ever  been  uttered, 
nor  apprehension  entertained  by  me.  The  doctrine  which 
I  have  questioned,  is,  that  which  teaches,  on  the  one  band, 
that  the  Spirit  renews  the  mind  through  a  direct  agency, 
wholly  exclusive  of^  means ;  that  in  accomplishing  that 
great  work,  he  is  neither  employed  in  debarring  from  it 
temptation,  nor  in  presenting  to  it  inducements  to  obedience ; 
and  affirms,  on  the  other,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
efiect  to  be  produced,  moral  means  cannot  possibly  ha¥^ 
any  instrumentality  in  calling  it  into  existence*     How  the 
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rejeclionof  this  doctrine  c^n  involve  a  denial  pf  the  Spirit's 
power  to  convey  truth  directly  to  the  soul,  without  the  aid 
of  second  causes,  such  as  men  are  under  the  necessity  of 
using  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  minds  and  influence  the 
thoogbts  of  one  another,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern.  When, 
however,  it  shall  be  demonstrated,  it  will  form  a  sufficient 
ground  for  abandoning  the  views  which  I  have  advanced, 
as  no  fact  is  more  clearly  conveyed  to  us  in  the  scriptures, 
or  more  consonant  to  reason  and  the  events  of  universal  ex- 
perieoce,  than  that  God  can  directly  approach  the  soul,  and 
transfiise  into  it  without  any  external  instrumentality,  firhat- 
ever  perceptions  he  pleases.  We  have  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  the  exertion  of  this  power  in  the  communication  to 
prophets  of  the  knowledge  of  futurity  in  dreams  and  visions, 
and  in  the  direct  suggestion  to  apostles  and  teachers  of  the 
wisdom,  which  they  were  to  utter  when  called  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  princes,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  And  it  is 
doubtless  in  essentially  the  same  manner  that  his  influence 
is  exerted  at  all  periods.  No  limitation  therefore  what- 
ever can  be  assigned  or  imagined  of  the  Spirit's  power  over 
the  mind  through  this  medium. 

To  suppose  it,  is  not  only  utterly  unauthorised,  but  wholly 
contradictory  to  the  representations  of  the  sacred  word,  and 
derogatory  to  his  attributes  and  agency.  It  is  indeed  his 
peculiar  office  work,  we  are  taught  in  the  scriptures,  to 
accomplish  these  effects— to  convince  of  sin,  to  enlighten  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  renew  the  mind  in  its  views  and 
aiectionsaf  ter  the  divine  image,  and  to  shed  abroad  in  it 
the  love  of  God :  as  much,  and  peculiarly  his  official  work, 
as  the  agency  of  Christ  as  Mediator  is  p^culis^r  to  him.  It 
is  not  to  he  believed,  therefore,  that  the  mind,  which  is  thus 
the  appointed  scene  of  his  agency,  is  wholly  inaccessible  to 
or  that  the  production  of  these  effects,  which  it  is  his 
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chosen  work  to  accomplish,  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
power : — ^that  the  guilty  spirit  which  it  is  his  office  to  illu- 
minate, purify,  and  convert  into  a  temple  for  his  own 
inhabitation,  is  closed  against  him  by  insurmountable  bar^ 
riers;  and  that  he  must  wait  its  own  spontaneous  permis- 
sion before  he  can  enter  its  portals.  Hopeless  indeed  were 
the  condition  of  men  were  their  regeneration  obstructed  in 
that  manner,  by  impediments,  which  even  omnipotence  itself 
is  inadequate  to  overcome.  How  wretchedly  do  they,  who 
exhibit  such  views  of  human  independence  and  divine  ina- 
bility, deem  of  the  attributes  and  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
€hrace  ! 

Such  are  not  the  representations  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  conveyed  to  us  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  agency ; 
nor  are  such  the  views  which  consciousness  suggests,  and 
philosophy  sanctions.     None  of  the  creatures  of  his  will 
have  it  in  their  power  in  that  manner  to  bar  their  intellects 
as  they  please  against  the  beams  of  his  truth  ;  to  spread  an 
impenetrable  shield  over  their  consciences  ;  to  shut  up  the 
fountains  of  their  affections  from  his  approaches :  and  thus 
to  banish  him  forever  from  the  most  essential  portion  of  his 
empire.     In  place  of  that,  every  element  of  the  soul,  all  the 
hidden  springs  of  its  agency,  and  all  the  causes  that  influ- 
ence it,  are  open  to  his  immediate  access,  and  wholly  subject 
to  his  control ;  and  whatever  changes  in  its  apprehensions 
or  emotions  he  chooses,  lie  within  the  reach  of  his  instant 
accomplishment.     He  can  flash  the  lightnings  of  his  truth 
through  all  its  dark  recesses,  and  disclose  to  it  the  depths  of 
its  guilt  and  ruin  ;  or — ^fiU  it  with  a  vision  of  God ;  can 
leave  it  to  fix  its  eye  on  those  of  its  relations,  which  awa- 
ken pride  and  selfishness,   or  turn  it  to  successions  of 
thought  that  will  dissolve  it  in  penitence;  can  excite  it  to 
remorse  by  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  apprehension  by 
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anticipttdons  of  the  future;  or  can  translate  it  instan- 
taneously, whenever  he  pleases,  from  those  tempestuous 
scenes,  to  the  cloudless  calm  of  submission,  adoring  won- 
der and  love.  To  question  it,  were  to  assail  the  foundation 
of  his  whole  moral,  as  well  as  providential  administration, 
and  exhibit  his  creatures  in  every  essential  respect,  as 
wholly  superior  to  his  control. 

It  is  a  still  further  obstacle  with  some  to  the  reception  of 
these  views,  that  they  are  regarded  as  involving  a  denial  of 
spedal  grace  in  the  work  of  regeneration  :•— an  objection, 
however,  of  which  I  am  equally  unable  to  discern  any  just 
foundation. 

AU  divine  influences  are  properly  regarded  as  special 
grace,  that  are  productive  of  the  effects  which  the  scriptures 
exhibit  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — whether  those  influences 
are  regenerating  or  sanctifying,  and  whether  therefore  their 
fruits  are  the  first  obedient  acts  of  the  renewed,  or  an  obe- 
dience at  some  subsequent  period.  Those  influences  of 
course  give  birth  to  that  obedience,  or  are  efficacious,  be- 
cause they  are  special,  or  superior  to  ordinary  influences 
which  terminate  in  a  mere  excitement  of  interest  or  con- 
viction ;  and  are  accordingly  denominated  special,  because 
their  nature  and  degree  are  such,  as  to  render  them  effica- 
cious :  and  also  because  they  are  bestowed  in  accomplish- 
ment of  that  electing  grace  which  chose  their  subjects  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  to  be  heirs  of  salvation. 

But  such  being  the  ground  of  that  designation,  the  doc- 
trine I  am  endeavoring  to  vindicate,  obviously  no  more 
involves  a  denial  that  regeneration  is  a  work  of  special 
grace,  than  the  opposite,  or  any  other  doctrine.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  as  clearly  exhibited  by  it,  as  by  the  prevalent  theory, 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  existence  of  that  in  the  mind. 
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which  is  the  reason  of  its  gelding  obedience ;  and  the  di& 
ference  is  simply,  that  on  the  former,  his  agency  is  regarded 
as  employed  in  giving  existence  merely  to  those  apprehen- 
sions which  constitute  its  conscious  reasons  for  obeying  ^ 
and  on  the  latter,  in  giving  birth  to  a  relish  fbr  hoUness, 
which  becomes  the  cause  that  its  apprehensions  prove  such 
reasons  for  obedience.  The  one  effect  is  regarded  as 
wrought  by  a  direct  and  sovereign  interposition,  as  truly 
as  the  other  is  supposed  to  be  ;  and  the  agency  by  which 
it  is  produced,  is  as  superior  as  it  is  exhibited  on  the  one 
theory,  as  on  the  other,  to  that  limited  measure  of  which  the 
unrenewed  are  the  subjects. 

This  view  moreover  atone  coincides  with  that  exhibited 
in  the  scriptures,  which  abound  with  examples  of  supplica- 
tion by  the  renewed,  both  for  continued  aid  for  theft  dwti 
protection  from  temptation  and  advancement  to  a  more  per- 
fect, holiness,  and  for  the  sanctificaitiod  of  others,  through 
the  truth ; — and  which  must,  of  course,  therefore,  be  i*e- 
garded  as  supplications  for  special,  or  distit^giiishing  and 
efficacious  grace.  The  Psalmist  doubtless  asked  fof  diat 
grace,  when  overwhelmed  with  the  meinOty  of  the  great 
transgressions  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  sense  of  Ms 
weakness  and  danger,  he  prayed,  "  create  in  Me  a  clean 
heart,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  froni  me."  Paul  doubt- 
less asked  for  tt,  when  he  prayed  for  the  Collossian  be- 
lievers—" that  they  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  will,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  diat 
they  might  walk  worthy  Of  the  Lord  unto  all  ^ell  pleasing, 
being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  atid  increasing  in  the 
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knowledge  of  God ;  strengthened  with  all  ihigbt,  a'Ccoi^dh^g 
to  bis  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience  itad  long-stiffering 
With  joyfulness ;  giving^  thanks  unt6  tht  Father  who  had 
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made  tlieiii  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  tke 
saints  in  light  $  and  had  delivered  them  from  the  power  of 
daAnese,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son."  And  Christ,  likewise,  doubtless  asked  for  special 
grace,  when  praying — not  for  the  world  but  for  thcMe  who 
were  giiren  to  him  out  of  the  world,  be  asked,  ^*  sanctify 
them  throngh  thy  truth — thy  word  b  truth."  The  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  that  no  influences  that  w^e  to  renew  and 
sanctify  throngh  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  could  amount 
to  special  grace,  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  representations 
of  the  scriptures,  as  it  is  with  the  reasons  for  which  that 
designation  is  given  to  the  Spirit's  effcacioos  agency,  to 
distinguish  it  from  those  of  his  influences  on  the  impenitent, 
which  never  give  birth  to  obedience.  That  supposition  is 
as  inconsistent  adso  with  reason,  as  it  is  with  the  scriptures. 
There  Is  no  more  ground  for  the  assumption  that  a  super* 
natural  communication  or  suggestion  of  such  apprehensions 
of  divine  things,  as  to  prompt  a  hitherto  rebellious  mind  to 
obedience,  would  not  be  an  act  of  special  grace,^-that  is 
superior  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  the  influence  exerted, 
and  distinguishing  in  respect  to  the  favor  by  which  it  was 
bestowed : — than  there  is  for  the  assumption,  that  a  commu- 
nication of  truth  by  inspiration,  as  to  a  prophet  or  arf  apos- 
«t]e,  would  not  be  a  miraculous  act.  The  supposition, 
moreover,  that  no  grace  can  be  special,  unless  it  dispenses 
with  every  instrumentality,  and  by  a  mere  physical  agency, 
produces  a  change  in  the  mental  constitution,  is  obnoxious 
to  all  die  objections  that  perplex  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity. 

Those  views,  therefore,  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  which 
I  have  presented,  are  in  fact  not  only  compatible  with  the 
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doctnae  of  special  grace,  but  are  the  only  views  that  folly 
meet  the  representatioas  of  the  scriptures  on  that  subject. 

Should  the  truth  of  these  views,  however,  be  admitted, 
it  will  still  perhaps  be  asked — what  benefit  can  arise  from 
such  discussions  of  the  subject,  and  especially  from  its  in- 
troduction into  tlie  pulpit,  in  place  of  the  more  practical 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  f 

To  this  I  reply  :  the  object  of  this  discussion  is,  to  pre- 
vent a  continuance  of  those  representations  on  the  subject 
that  are  erroneous  and  firaught  with  a  hurtful  influence,  and 
to  induce  a  substitution  in  tlieir  place,  of  just  and  scriptural 
views — an  abject  surely  not  only  legitimate,  but  highly 
important. 

The  frequent  introduction  of  minute  and  controversial 
disquisitions  respecting  it,  into  the  pulpit,  I  should  neither 
recommend  nor  approve.  It  should  be  limited  at  most  to 
cases  where  erroneous  views  are  found  not  only  to  present 
important  obstacles  to  the  persuasions  of  the  gospel,  but 
to  be  incapable  of  counteraction  by  tlie  simple  statement 
of  the  truth  respecting  the  subject.  In  general,  however, 
it  will  probably  prove  sufficient,  if  the  teachers  of  religion, 
without  the  formality  of  a  controversial  discussion,  relin- 
quish the  erroneous  representations  to  which  I  have  objected, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the 
scriptures — ^that  the  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies  the  mind 
through  the  truth ;  and  teach  in  conformity  with  it,  that  his 
influences  are  alike  compatible  with  and  adapted  to  our  nature 
as  voluntary  agents,  and  consistent  with  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  sacred  word  respecting  our  sinfulness  and  dependence, 
with  the  divine  requirements  and  our  obligations,  and  with 
the  electing  and  distinguishing  grace  of  God  toward  the 
heirs  of  salvation. 


THE  DOCTRINES  OP 


PHYSICAL  AND  VOLUNTARY  DEPRAVITY. 


To  one  who  has  attempted  to  influeoce  the  faith  of  his 
fellow-men  on  the  great  themes  of  revelation  ;  and  espe- 
cially by  the  exhibition  of  views  that  differ  from  those  that 
are  generally  entertained ;.  it  is  a  useful  and  interesting  task, 
when  the  impressions  made  by  his  labors  have  had  oppor- 

• 

tuiity  to  become  developed,  to  pause  and  inquire  after  their 
nature  : — ^what  the  reception  is  with  which  his  sentiments 
have  met — ^whether  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  made  to 
depoid  for  their  support,  have  proved  substantial  under 
the  test  of  inquiiy  and  opposition— whether  his  views,  when 
transfused  into  the  minds  of  others,  have  proved  fruitful  of 
tbe  tendencies  with  which  they  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
fraiigbt — ^whether,  as  they  have  been  intermixed  with  the 
ignorance  and  weakness,  or  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  other 
minds,  tbey  have  continued  to  retain  their  distinguishing 
character,  and  exert  their  appropriate  influence, — and 
whether  their  failure  to  achieve  the  effects  that  were  antici- 
pated from  them,  if  they  have  failed  in  any  instance,  has 
arisen  from  themselves,  or  rather  from  causes  by  which  they 
were  counteracted,  or  for  which  they*  were  not  responsible. 
I  am  prompted  to  inquiries  like  these  at  the  present  time, 
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respecting  lite  views  which  it  has  been  a  principal  object  of 
this  work  to  disseminate ;  partly  by  the  objections  that  have 
been  offered  against  them  in  several  recent  publications ; 
and  partly  by  the  differing  speculations  and  peculiar  prac- 
tical measures  that  have  in  some  instances  been  associated 
with  them  by  those  by  whom  they  are  to  some  extent 
entertained. 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  has  been  td  point  out 
what  is  thought  to  be  an  essential  error  in  the  current  rep- 
resentations respecting  the  nature  of  depravity,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  juster  theory  on  that  and  the  topics  with  which  it  is 
Intimately  associated.  The  objection  alleged  against  the 
common  doctrine  on  that  subject  is,  that  it  exhibits  depravity 
as  a  physical  attribtite ;  and  the  cotisiderations  offered  in 
support  of  that  allegation  are,  that  it  represents  it  as  an 
affection  of  nature  in  distinction  from  actions  ;  as  existing 
in  all  individuals  since  the  fall,  aiitecedeiitty  to  the  commence- 
ment of  moral  agency ;  as  transmitted  from  one  series  of 
the  race  to  another,  like  other  constitutional  properties, 
by  generation ;  as  the  sole  cause  that  men  put  forth  the 
disobedient  actions  whieh  they  exert ;  and  finally,  as  i^- 
moved  in  regeneration,  by  a  purely  phjrsic&l  influence,  in 
distinction  Oom  a  moral  instrtimentaKty.  These  represen- 
tation^ and  tneihods  of  reasoning  respecting  it  which  charac- 
teiifte  t&d  coMmon  doctKne,  ^nd  i^hich  obvlbu^  tteat  it  as 
a  knek^  institutional  ailbetion,  nt^  regairded  ks  sttffidenfly 
verifying  the  charge  of  exhibiting  it  as  h  physical  attribute. 

No  intimation,  however,  is,  otr  has  been  offered,  nor  sus- 
piiA(m  enteHained,  that  they  who  employ  these  representa^ 
tions  and  mtnles  of  reasoning,  dl!o#  themselves  to  be  carried 
by  them  to  all  the  exceptionable  conclusions,  to  which  their 
language  and  principles  are,  in  my  judgment,  adpated  to 
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condttctthem.  Id  place  of  that»  the  fact  is,  and  has  at  every 
period  been  distinctly  recognised,  that,  inconsistent  as  it  may 
be,  they,  nevertheless,  formally  hold  and  zealously  inculcate 
most  of  the  essential  truths,  which  their  theory  would  le- 
gitiinacdy  lead  them  to  reject*  The  whole  olgect  aimed 
at  in  diis  branch  of  the  discussion  accordingly,  is,  to  de- 
monstrate that  their  principles,  whether  so  regarded  by 
thoBselves  or  not,  are  suited  to  carry  them  to  the  results 
that  are  involved,  as  construed  by  myself,  in  the  doctrine 
of  physical  depravity.         , 

L  In  regard  to  the  discussions  on  this  sulyect,  the  first 
remark  1  have  to  offer  is,  that  whether  the  conclusion  from 
its  statements  and  reasonings,  that  the  current  doctrine 
eifaibitg  depravity  as  a  physical  attribute,  is  legitimate 
or  not ;  the  allegations  themselves  on  which  that  conclusion 
is  foonded^^-that  it  imputes  depravity  to  nature  in  di^tinc- 
tj<Hi  6om  vohintary  agency — that  it  exhibits  it  as  existing 
antecedently  to  the  exertion  of  actions,  and  as  the  cause 
that  those  that  are  exerted  are  sinful, — are  indisputably  cor* 
rect,  and  are  folly  sustained  by  the  admissions  and  statements 
<-^o  which  controversy  respecting  it  has  ^ven  birth— of  the 
parties  whose  views  the  question  most  intimately  respects. 

or  this,  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  in  the  recekit  dis* 
Gosskms  of  Hat  subject  by  Dr.  De  Witt,  Dr.  Griffin,  and 
the  Editors  of  the  Biblical  ^epei^tory,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  passages. 

^*  My  object  in  this  discpurse  is  to  defend  the  main  principles  com- 
prised in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration*  Those  principles  briefly  are, 
that  the  depravity  of  the  unregenerate  man  consists  in  the  loss  of 
original  righteousness,  and  in  an  ttnconquerable  diaponlion  to  moral 
evUi  and  that  in  regeneration  the  Holy  Ghost  removes  this  disposi- 
tion to  moral  evil,  and  communicates  to  the  soul  a  disposition  or  prin- 
ciple of  holiness,  which  inclines  it  to  holy  action. 
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^*  This  view  of  the  subject  presupposes  a  marked  difference  between 
the  moral  actions  of  men,  and  the  moral  dispositions  or  principles 
which  give  impulse  and  character  to  all  their  moral  efforts.  The 
doctrine  itself  as  thus  explained,  is  conceived  to  be  clearly  and  fully 
expressed. 

**  We  stated,  that  in  regeneration  the  depraved  disposition  of  the 
heart  is  removed  by  the  immediate  and  direct  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  a  new  and  holy  principle,  inclining  the  soul  to  holy 
action,  is  implanted.  In  the  elucidation  of  thi?  doctrine,  it  was  stated, 
that  both  in  common  experience,  and  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  marked 
distinction  is  drawn  between  moral  action,  and  the  moral  dispositicm, 
or  principle  of  the  mind,  which  gives  impulse  and  character  to  all  its 
moral  efibrts* 

"  This  proposition  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  strenuous 
ccmtroversy,  among  brethren  who,  on  the  great  leading  doctrmes  of 
the  gospel,  belong  to  the  same  school  of  theology.  The  doctrine 
which  has  been  stated,  is  conceived  to  be  clearly  and  fully  expressed 
in  Holy  Writ ;  and  to  have  been  embraced  and  professed  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  CHHstianity.  It  was  maintained  by  Chrysostom, 
Hilary,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and,  as  you  may  learn,  from  the 
first  two  Provincial  letters  of  the  celebrated  Pascal,  by  the  soundest 
part  of  the  Romish  church.  It  was  supported  by  the  ablest  Reformed 
divines  of  Great  Britain,  of  continental  Europe,  and  of  America.  In 
its  favor  we  find  the  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Owen,  Charoock, 
Edwards,  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  and  Dwight  Here  stood  the  fiithen  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Westminster  divines.  It  is  the  doctrine 
professed  in  the  confessions  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Re- 
formed Dutch  churches  in  the  United  States.  "<<— Sermon  on  Regene- 
ration by  the  late  Rev.  John  De  Witt,  D.  D.  p.  3,4. 

*'  By  regeneration  the  Scriptures  sometimes  mean  the  change  both 
in  the  temper,  and  in  tlie  exercises  which  follow ;  namely,  that  in 
which  the  man  is  active,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  is  passive,  and 
periiaps  I  may  add  conviction  also." — ^*The  old  divines  found  it  con- 
venient to  divide  this  change  (throwing  out  conviction)  into  two 
parts.  That  change  in  the  temper,  antecedent  to  exercise,  which  is 
produced  by  the  Spirit,  they  called  regeneration ;  that  change  which 
consists  in  the  new  exercises  of  the  moral  agent,  or  in  his  actual  turn- 
ing to  God,  they  called  conversion." 

"  There  is  a  taste  or  temper  distinct  from  exercise.  There  is  a 
stated  propensity  to  feel  and  act  thus  and  thus,  which  does  not  lie 
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metely  in  the  stated  mode  of  God's  operation,  but  belong$  to  the  man, 
and  makes  a  part  of  bia  ckaraeiery  even  when  the  temper  is  not  in  ex- 
erclae."  "  Why  are  we  pleased  with  one  object  rather  than  another.^ 
The  answer  from  every  tongue  is,  because  it  is  adapted  to  our  tast^. 
Who  can  doubt  that  every  man  ha^  a  great  variety  of  tastesi  fitted 
to  reitsh  a  atill  greater  variety  of  objects  in  nature»in  art,  in  science, 
in  literature,  in  business,  in  amusements,  in  society  ?  The  long  dis- 
puted  qaeetion  about  a  ttandard  of  taste  turns  on  this,  whether  in 
the  race  at  large,  there  is  such  a  similarity  of  oonstitntion  as  fits 
them  Uy  relish  the  same  objects,  and  to  be  disgusted  with  the  same* 
Theee  tastes  which  exist  anterior  to  the  pleasure  or  disgust,  are  cer* 
tainly  in  the  mind,  and  are  so  connected  with  desire,  love,  hatred,  and 
other  affections  as  their  cause,  that  they  must  be  referred  to  the 
heart.  AUaio  one  (fthit/amUy  of  tasiei  to  iiand  related  io  dwme  o&- 
jcdf,  and  I  hanefcmnd  %ehai  IsougfU." 

**  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  what  that  temper  is.  But  you  can 
conceive  of  an  appetite  of  the  mind,  antecedent  to  desire,  as  easily 
as  you  can  conceive  of  an  appetite  of  the  body,  antecedent  to  hunger. 
You  can  conceive  of  a  tendency  of  the  heart  to  a  certain  kmd  6f  ex- 
ercise as  easily  aa  you  can  conceive  of  a  heart  prepared  to  exercise  at 
all — as  easily  as  you  can  conceive  of  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  or  of 
the  mittd  itself,  distinct  from  exercise.  And  certainly  you  can  con- 
ceive at  this  moral  temper,  as  easily  as  you  can  conceive  of  thoee 
tastes  which  predispose  men  to  relish  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art^ 

**  It  was  the  old  way  of  thinking,  that  every  animal  had  a  nofure, 
and  (Mtied  ilcut;  that. the  horse  acted  thus,  became  it  had  the  nature 
of  a  horse  andnot  of  a  serpent :  that  the  different  natures  of  birds^  fish, 
•ad  worms,  were  the  caueee  of  their  different  actions.  But  now  it 
seems,  there  is  no  cause  of  any  distinctive  animal  action,  in  the  ani- 
mal itaeif,  except  the  mere  organization  of  brute  matter.  Sin  has 
no  root  in  the  human  soul.  The  heart  acts  so  because  it  acts  so. 
To  make  depravity  the  reason,  would  only  be  to  make  a  thing  the 
cause  of  itself  There  is  nothing  in-the  fountain  which  causes  it  to 
send  forth  bitter  waters  rather  than  sweet.  If  you  say,  the  task 
will  be  as  great  to  find  a  cause  for  the  depraved  temper y  I  answer : 
the  well  known  process  of  induction,  is  the  inferring  of  a  general  law 
from  particular  facts.  That  law,  which  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  facts  arranged  under  it,  may  be  resolved  into  another  still  more 
general,  until  you  cgme  to  the  most  general  that  can  be  discovered.* 
And  for  that,  you  can  assign  no  other  reason  than  that  such  is  the 
will  of  onr  Creator.    Now  the  question  is,  whether,  when  you  have 
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found  that  the  exercises  of  the  heart  are  sinful,  you  have  come  to  Uie 
iDoet  general  coDclusion  possible,  or  whether,  Gsaa  the  anivereal  and 
continued  exorcise  of  ein,  toe  may  not  in/tr  a  smftU  nature  or  di»- 
p6diion  in  ike  race,  just  as  we  infer  the  law  of  gravitation  from  the 
frequent  fall  of  heavy  bodies.  And  if  we  niay,  and  can  go  back  no 
farther,  we  are  not  to  be  reproached  with  presenting  a  ftct  without 
assigning  a  cause. *^-^I>r.  Griffin's  Sermon  on  Regeneration;  in  the 
National  Preacher,  Vol.  VI.  p.  32£-^26. 

**  We  gather  from  the  review  itseif^tbat  the  leading  objections 
to  the  new  Divinity,  axe  those  which, have  been  urgod  from  vavioue 
ctuarters  against  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Spectator.-^ 
We  need,  therefore,  be  at  no  loss  for  the  diatinguishing  foaturos  of 
the  New  Divinity!  Jt  starts  with  tbe  assumption  that  aoorality  can 
only  be  predicated  of  voluntary  exercises :  that  all  holiness  and  sin, 
consist  in  acts  of  choice  or  prcfcrenee. ''-<-"  Yet  it  is  in  behalf  of  ihie 
radical  view  of  the  new  system,  that  tlte  authority  of  Edwards,  Bel- 
lamy, Witherspoon,  Dwight,  Griffin,  Woods,  as  woll  as  Augustine, 
and  Calvin,  is  quoted  aud  arrayed  against  Mr.  Rand.  Almost  every 
one  of  these  writers,  not  only  disclaims  the  opinion  thus  ascribed  t& 
them,  but  endeavors  to  refute  it." 

*'  It  would  be  an  endless  buffinoss  to  quote  aU  that  might  be  adduced 
to  prove,  that  Gdwards  did  not  hold  the  opinion  which  the  reviewer 
imputes  to  him.  There  can,  it  would  seem,  be  no  mistake  as  to  his 
meaning — Neither  is  there  any  roomfor  doubt,  as  to  the  sense  in  wlucfa 
he  usesthe  words,  disposition,  principle,  tendcncy,dLC.,because  hooare- 
fally  explains  them,  and  characterizes  the  idea  he  means  to  express,  by 
every  one  of  ike  marks  which  the  reviewer  and  others  give,  in  deJBcrib* 
ing  what  they  spurn  and  rejea  under  the  name'of  *  principle,' '  holy  or 
sinfiil  taste.'  Tkey  mean  something  ditUnel/rvmj  aad  prior  lo^  voli- 
tions 'f  so  doesFresident  Edwards;  it  is  that  which,  in  the  case  of  Adam, 
to  use  his  own  word,  was  *  ctMoreated ;'  it  was  a  disposition  to  love — 
not  love  itself— a  reUsh  for  spiritual  objects,  or  adaptation  of  miad  t^ 
take  pleasure  in  what  is  excellent ;  it  was  a  kind  of  instinct,  whiefa 
at  to  ikie paini,  (t»  e.  prkrity  aeloihe  order  ofnaktre  to  4tcU)  he  says, 
is  analogous  t^  othor  iastincts  of  our  nature.  He  eves  argues  long 
to  sliow  that  unless  such  a  principle  of  holiness  existed  is  man  prior 
to  all  acts  of  choice,  ho  never  could  become  holy.  Agam,  the  *  prtn- 
ctple'  or  '  disposition*  wkich  ihgy  objeel  <u,  Sm  one  which  is  represented 
as  not  only  prior  to  voluntary  exercises,  but  d6lermiff%e$  their  charac- 
ter, and  is  the  caau  of  their  beiug  what  they  arc.  So,  precisely. 
President  Edwards  v-^^  it  is  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
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80ul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exercise,  of  the  faculty  of  the  will.'  Thit«  b« 
assumes  in  the  case  of  Adam,  to  have  existed  prior  to  his  choosing 
God,  and  determined  his  choice ;  what,  in  the  case  of  men  since  the 
fall  he  assumes  as  the  cause  of  their  universally  sinning;  and  in 
those  which  are  renewed,  as  the  cause  of  their  holy  exercises.  If 
President  'Edwards  did  not  hold  and  teach  the  doctrine,  which  the 
reviewer  rejects  and  denounces,  then  no  man  ever  did  hold  it,  or  ever 
can  express  it.  The  case  is  no  less  plain  with  regard  to  Dr.  Dwigfat, 
who  also  gives  the  two  characteristic  marks  of  the  kind  of  disposi* 
tion  now  in  question,  viz.  iisprioriiy  to  M  vohadary  exereiMee^  and  Um 
being  the  cauae  ifUu  character  <^  thoee  exerciees.  Both  these  ideas  are 
expressed  with  a  frequency,  clearness,  and  confidence,  which  mark 
this  as  one  of  his  most  settled  opinions." — "  Thus,  he  says,  Adam 
was  created  holy ;  i.  e.  with  holy  or  virtuous  dispositions,  prepense 
to  the  exercise  of  holy  volitions."*--'*  Again,  he  makes  original  sin, 
or  depravity,  derived  from  Adam,  to  consist  in  this  sinful  disposition — 
a  contaminated  moral  nature — and  argues  that  infants  are  depraved 
before  they  are  *  capable  of  moral  action.'" 

'^  We  have  referred  to  the  leading  confessions  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  to  show  that  they  all  represent,  as  the  constkuenty  es- 
sential idea  of  original  sin — a  corrupted  nature — or  hereditary  taint 
derived  from  Adam,  propagated  by  ordinary  generation,  infecting  the 
whole  race,  and  the  source  or  root  of  all  actual  sin.  This  i^  not  the 
doctrine  therefore  of  Calvinists  merely,butof  the  Reformed  churches 
generally,  as  it  was  of  the  Catholic  church  before  the  Reformation. 
It  is  the  doctrine  too,  of  the  great  body  of  Arminians."— Biblical  Re- 
pertory, Vol.  IV.  p.  279.  «80,  281 ,  2D0. 

These  passages,  theD,«>— and  amultitfide  of  similar  import, 
might  he  added  from  other  discussions  to  which  the  con- 
troversy has  given  rise— -abundantly  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  representation  of  the  common  doctrine,  which  is  made 
the  ground  of  the  charge  against  it,  of  exhibiting  depravity 
as  a  physical  attribute—that  it  defines  it  as  an  affection  of 
nature,  represents  it  as  existing  prior  to  the  commence- 
meat  of  voluntary  agency,  as  the  cause  of  the  exertion  of 
sinful  actions,  as  transmitted  by  generation,  and  as  remov- 
ed in  regeneration  by  a  purely  physical  agency.     AU  these 
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are  formally  enumerated,  as  characteristics  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformers,  and  their  successors — Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  and  Arminians, — and  are  represented  as  held  as  gene- 
rally by  the  churches  at  present — with  the  exception  of  such 
as  have  recently  abandoned  them — as  at  any  former  period; 
and  the  denial  by  the  writers  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and 
the  author  of  the  examination  of  '*  The  New  Divinity»" 
that  such  is  the  fact,  and  attempt  to  prove  that  in  place  of 
entertaining  these  views,  the  leading  Calvinists  of  New- 
England  have  never  held  any  thing  on  the  subject,  beyond 
the  doctrine,  that  sin  is  a  mere  attribute  of  actions— not  of 
nature, — ^is  exhibited  as  a  total  and  flagrant  misrepresenta- 
tion. No  difference,  then,  exists  between  us,  in  respect  to 
the  fact,  that  these  are  exhibited  by  the  doctrine  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  as  the  characteristics  of  depravity. 

II.  The  whole  question,  accordingly,  at  issue  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  between  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine 
and  myself,  is  simply,  whether  a  depravity,  answering  to 
those  characteristics,  may  with  propriety  be  denonynated  a 
physical  attribute. 

No  room  exists,  however,  it  seems  to  me  for  disputation 
respecting  it.  There  clearly  are  no  characteristics  that  are 
more  peculiar  to  such  attributes,  or  distinguish  them  more 
widely  from  all  other  affections,  than  those  that  are  enume- 
rated of  this :— -that  it  is  not  a  voluntary  affection,  or  an 
effect  of  volition,  but  a  property  of  nature  ;  that  it  not  only 
exists  antecedently  to  and  independently  of  volition,  but  is 
exempt  from  the  control  of  the  will  likewise  in  the  exertion 
of  its  agency,  and  produces  its  effects  involuntarily — a  trait 
clearly  that  can  belong  to  nothing  but  a  physical  attribute ;. 
that  it  is  not  a  negation,  or  non-existence  of  a  specific 
quality,  but  is  a  roal  existence,  and  a  positive  cause,  exerting 
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aii  incenam  and  a  more  eitensive  and  momentous  infiuence 
than  any  odier  power ;  that  tt  comes  into  being  and  is 
concinaed  in  existence  by  the  same  laws  as  other  constitu- 
tional  qualities  j  and  that  precisely  the  same  agency  from 
the  Spirit  is  requisite  to  accomplish  its  expulsion  or  trans- 
Ihrmation,  as  wooM  be  required  to  achieve  an  equal  change 
in  any  other  attribute.  Np  traits  then  can  be  conceived, 
that  could  more  decisively  mark  it  as  a  physical  property 
than  these ;  nor  any  imagined,  that  could  add  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  its  claims  to  that  rank.  If  these  therefore  do  not 
authoriKC  the  ascription  to  it  of  that  character,  it  may 
safely  be  pronounced  to  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  that 
can,  or  to  demonstrate  that  any  such  attribute  belongs  to 
the  soaL 

To  this  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,. that  however  these 
considerations  may  seem  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion,  yet 
that  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  from  this  depravity 
the  name  of  a  physical  attribute,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  held  to  be  eradicable  from  the  mind,  without  destroying 
or  detracting  from  its  capacity  as  a  moral  agent ;  whereas 
attribotea,  that  inhere  in  the  essence  oP  the  soul,  and  are 
properly  denominated  physical,  are  essential  not  only  to  iti 
intelfigent  and  moral  nature,  1>ut  to  its  being. 

The  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  however,  although  they 
do  not  exhibit  this  particular  gpeeies  of  moral  taste  or  dis- 
position, as  essendal  to  constitute  an  intelligent  and  respon- 
siUe  agent,  yet  regard  an  attribute  of  /essentially  the  same 
nature  and  office,  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  such  a 
constitution.  They  not  only  hold  that  on  the  era'dfcation  of 
this,  a  holy  disposition  is  and  must  be  implanted  in  its  place, 
and  that  Adam  was  created  with  such  a  principle  of  recti- 
tude; but  regard  such  a  power,  either  lioly  or'*unhoIy,  as 
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essential  in  order  to  the  existence  of  a  susceptibility  of  in* 
fluence  from  moral  inducements,  and  a  capacity  for  volition. 
These  views  are  expressed  not  only  by  those  from  whom 
the  foregoing  quotations  are  transcribed^  but  still  more 
clearly  and  emphatically  by  several  of  the  writers  to  whom 
they  allude,  and  whose  doctrines  it  is  their  objea  to  defend. 
President  Edwards  says : 

^^  Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions :  a  dis* 
position  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse 
to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  must  be 
without  any  such  thing  as  inclinatton  or  will,  it  must  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice  or  aversion  toward 
any  thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any  concreated 
dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either  righi  or  wrof^ ;  either  agree- 
able or  disagreeablo  to  the  nature  of  things.*' — Edwards^s  Worke, 
Vol  vi.  p.  369. 

With  this  representation  accords  likewise  that  of  Dr. 
Smalley,  Dr.  Burton,  and  every  writer  without  exception 
who  concurs  with  those  authors  in  their  views  of  depravity. 
The  assumption  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  moral  taste,  lies 
indeed  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  speculations  on  the 
subject,  and  is  the  whole  ground  of  their  inductive  ar^ 
gumentation  to  demonstrate  its  existence,  in  one  form  or 
the  Other  ascribed  to  it,  in  all  the  individuals  of  our  race. 
Were  it  not  regarded  as  wholly  essential  to  a  capacity 
for  moral  agency,  and  the  exertion  of  voluntary  acts,  no 
force  or  propriety  could  attach  to  their  inference  of  its  ex* 
istence,  from  the  actions  that  men  exert.  Although,  there- 
fore, this  taste  or  disposition  may  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  teach  its  existence,  differ  in  its  moral  character,  and 
be  suscepUble  of  change  in  the  same  individual  from  good 
to  evil,  and  evil  to  good,  yet  they  hold  that  in  one  or  the 
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other  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist,  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  mind's  capacity  for  moral  agency,  and 
as  essential  an  ingredient  in  its  constitution,  as  are  any  of 
tfie  attributes  that  inhere  in  and  are  inseparable  from  its 
nature. 

It  may  be  still  further  objected  perhaps  to  this  designa- 
tion, that  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  was  specifically 
diaclaimed  and  rejected  by  the  early  protectants,  and  is  in 
like  manner  disclaimed  by  many  of  those  who  still  hold 
their  views.  The  theory,  however,  of  depravity  which 
they  disclaimed,  differed  most  essentially  from  that  which  I 
regard  their  doctrine  as  involving ;  as  it  exhibited  the  mind 
Itself,  as  identical  with  its  depravity ;  or  denied  the  existence 
of  any  difference  between  its  depravity  and  its  essence  and 
attributes ;  whilst  the  error  I  have  imputed  to  their  doctrine 
is  simply  that  of  exhibiting  depravity  as  a  physical  attri- 
bute. The  difference  of  the  doctrine  of  those  theologians 
from  that  which  they  rejected,  is  seen  from  the  following 
passages  from  the  Formula  Concordiee. 

^  A  controversy  has  arisen  among  some  of  the  theologians  of  the 
Augustan  Confesaon,  respecting  the  nature  of  original  sin ;  one 
party  contending,  as  the  nature  and  essence  of  man  became  tptally 
corrupt  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  that  since  that  fall,  his  corrupt 
nature*  substance  or  essence,  or  at  least,  the  chief  and  most  excel- 
lent part  of  his  essence ;  that  is,  his  rational  soul  in  its  highest  rela- 
tions or  principal  powers,  is  itself  original  sin ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore called  a  sin  of  nature  or  person,  because  it  is  not  a  thought, 
word,  or  work  of  any  kind,  but  nature  itself,  from  which,  as  from  a 
root,  all  other  sins  arise.  For  that  reason,  therefore,  they  affirm  that 
since  the  fidl,  inasmuch  ojb  nature  is  corrupted  through  sin,  there  is 
no  difference  whatever  between  man's  nature,  substance,  or  essence, 
and  original  ain. 

'*  The  other  party,  however,  asserts  the  contrary ;  that  original 
sin  ia  not  the  nature,  substance,  or  esscncciiself  of  man ;  that  is,  his 
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body  and  soul,  which  ave  now  in  us,  ever  kiive  been  Mnee  the  fall, 
and  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  work  and  creature  of  God ;  but  that 
that  original  evil  is  something  in  the  nature  itself  of  man,  his  body, 
sou),  and  alt  his  powers ;  namely,  a  deep,  thorough,  horrible,  and  as  to 
language,  inexplicable  corruptioo  of  his  nature,  so  that  he  is  wholly 
divested  of  the  original  righteousness  with  which  he  was  at  first 
created,  and  become  utterly  dead  to  all  spiritual  good,  a^d  turned  to 
every  evil ;  and  that  it  is  on  account  of  this  corruption  and  innate 
sin,  which  inheres  infixed  in  nature  itself,  that  actual  sina  of  every 
kin4  proceed  from  the  heart.  They  aJUnn  thefefcve^  that  a*  dirtino- 
tion  is  to  be  maintained  between  the  nature  and  essence  of  deprawd 
man,  or  his  soul  and  body,  which  ever  since  the  fall  are  the  work  of 
God,  and  original  sin,  which  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  through  which 
nature  is  depraved. 

**  It  is  clear  indeed  that  christians  ought  not  only  to  apknewledipe 
and  speak  of  ajctual  faults  and  trangrcssions  of  th^  divine  law  as 
sins,  but  likewise  to  regard  that  horrible  and  abominable  hereditary 
disease  through  which  their  whole  nature  is  corrupted,  as  a  pre-em- 
ioently  awfiil  sin ;  as  the  source  indeed  and  beftd  of  all  ana,  Soom 
which  other  transgressions  spring  as  from  a  root,  and  flow  aa  Crom  a 
fountain.  This  evil,  Luther  was  accustomed  sometimes  to  denomi- 
nate a  sin  of  nature  and  person,  that  he  might  show  that  even  if 
man  were  never  to  think,  speak,  or  do  any  thing  ev»L  ii4ych  einoe 
the  fall  is  in  this  life  j^adnly  impossible  to  hum^n  afttnre,  yet  that 
nevertheless,  the  nature  or  person  of  man  is  a  sinner ;  that  is,  is 
throughout  its  lowest  depths  and  profoundest  recesses  totally,  in  the 
eye  of  God,  infected,  poisoned,  and  corrtipted  by  original  sin,  as  with 
a  spiritual  leprosy.  On  account  of  this  corruption  and  sin  of  the  first 
pair  accordingly,  man's  nature  or  person  is  accused  by  the  law  of 
God  and  condemned,  so  that  we  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 
and  the  vassala  of  death  and  damnation,  unless  graciously  rescued 
from  those  evils  through  the  merits  of  Christ. 

^'  But  although  original  sin  infects  and  corrupts  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  like  a  spiritual  poison,  or  horrible  leprosy,  as  Luther  deno- 
minated it,  so  that  now  the  two  cannot  be  separately  pointed  out  to 
the  eye  in  the  depraved  mass ;  that  is  nature  by  itself,  and  original 
sin  by  itself;  yet  corrupt  nature  or  the  substance  of  depraved  man, 
body  and  soul,  or  roan  himself  as  he  is  created,  in  whom  original 
sin  dwells,  in  respect  to  which  nature,  substance,  and  in  short,  the 
whole  man  is  corrupt — is  not  one  and  identically  the  same  with  original 
sin  which  dwells  in  his  nature  and  corrnpta  it ;  just  as  in  a  leprous 
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iNKiy  ;  the  body  infected  witli  leprosy,  and  the  leprosy  itself  ate  not 
one  and  the  same,  and  arc  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  such  if  we  would  ex- 
press ooreelves  with  propriety  and  accuracy.  A  distinction  is  there- 
fore to  be  maintained  between  our  nature,  such  as  it  was  created  by 
God,  and  is  oontittoed  to  the  present  tinie>  in  which  original  sin  re- 
sides,  and  original  sin  itself  which  resides  in  that  nature*'" 


*  "  Ottaest  inler  nonnnlhw  AegaMMUB  Confegwaais  ThA>logos  conlidvenia 
de  peccato  oiiginali,  quidnam  hoc  proprie  ct  revera  sit.  Una  enim  pars  con- 
tondit,  (earn  per  bpiom  Ade ,  hamana  natun  et  essentia  totatitst  corrnpta 
■t)  qnod  Boac  post  kpMun  homiais  conupta  nalnia,  sabstantk  et  essentia, 
aitt  onte  praecipoa  et  praestantissima  pan  ipeius  eflsentie  (anissa  videlicel 
laiioaalis  in  summo  suo  gradu,  aut  praecipuis  potentiis)  sit  ipsum  peccatam 
ori^buds^  qnod  idao  Yoostor  peoeatum  naturae  Vel  persotiao,  quod  non  sit  oo- 
gitatiu>,  verbuxB,  aut  opus  quoddam*  sad  ipiissinia  natura,  e  quai  tanquain  ex 
radice,  omnia  alia  peccata  oriantur :  eamque  ob  caussm  afiirmarunt,  jam  post 
lapsom  (quandoquidem  natura  per  peocatum  corrupta  e«t)  nullum  plane  dis- 
cnmea  esse,  inter  hominis  naturam,  subBtantiam,  seu  ossentiam,  et  inter  pec- 
catam origtnis. 

**Atteia  veiopais  oootrarium  asseruit:  Peccatum  videlicet  originate  non 
ease  ipsam  hominis  naturam,  subatantiam,  aut  esientiam,  hoc  est,  ipaius  homi- 
nis eotpas  St  animam,  (quae  hodie  in  nobta,  etiam  post  lapsum  sunt  manent- 
qos  Dei  opus  et  cieatura)  sed  malum  ilhid  originis  esse  aliquid  in  ipsa  hominis 
naUna,  oofpsee,  anima,  omnibusque  viribus  humanls  :  horrcndam  videlicet, 
pnAnidsBii  intiniam  atque  verbis  inexplicaMlem  humanae  naturae  corrup- 
tionesB,  its,  m  faoono  originali  Jostitia,  cum  qua  initio  creatus  orat,  penitussiN)- 
Kstns  oaieat,  atqoe  [in  rebus  spiritualibus]  ad  bonum  prorsus  sit  mortuas,  ad 
omne  veto  malum  (otus  plane  at  conversus,  et  ut  propter  hanc  naturae  cor- 
mpitonem  «t  lasteun  ac  innatum  peccatum  (quod  in  ipsa  natura  infixum  hac- 
rst)  e  ooide  hnoiano  onmiB  generis  actualia  peccata  promanent.  DiBcrimen 
itaqae  letineaduBB  esM  afflimarunt,  inter  oorrupti  hominis  naturam  et  esscn- 
tiaoo^  ss«  anunam  et  corpus  hominis,  qua  in  nobb  etiam  post  lapsum  sunt  Dei 
opaisl  cieaton,  et  inter  peccatum  originate,  quod  est  Diaboli  opus,  per  quod 
nstnia  est  dspravata." 

•*fit  piimwn  qoidem  constat,  Christianos  non  tantum  actualia  deticta  et 
tcansgresiionsB  mandatomm  Dei  peccata  esse,  agnoscere  ct  definire  debere, 
•ed  edani»  horrendam  atque  abominabUem  ilium  haereditarium  morbum,  per 
qusm  tola  natsns  coimpta  est,  imprimis  pro  horribili  peccato,  et  quidem  pro 
principio  et  cspite  omnium  peccatorum  (e  quo  reliqus  transgressionee,  tan- 
qnam  e  radioe  nascantur,  et  quasi  escaturigine  promanent)  omntuo  habendum 
ease.  £t  hoe  malum  attquando  D.  Lutherus  peccatum  natura),  item  peccatum 
pcnoiuD  appellare  solet,  ut  significct,  ctiamsi  homo  prorsus  nihil  malicogita* 
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The  doctrine  of  Flacius,  asserting  that  the  depravity  of 
the  mind  is  identical  with  its  substance  and  essence, — which 
these  theologians  rejected, — was  thus  wholly  unlike  the  doc- 
trine they  actually  held — ^as  I  have  construed  it — that  the 
depravity  of  the  mind  is  a  physical  attribute  ;  and  of  course 
their  rejection  of  the  former  did  not  necessarily  imply  a 
denial  of  the  latter ;  nor  dei^onstrate,  that  it  is  not  in  truth 
involved  in  their  theory.  While,  accordingly,  they  so 
zealously  disclaimed  the  former,  they  still  continued  to 
assert  with  additional  distinctness  and  energy,  if  possible, 
their  belief  that  "  the  nature,  substance  and  essence  of  the 
soul,"  are  depraved,  and  depraved  as  with  a  disease  that 
necessarily  impairs  the  organization,  and  impedes  the  vital 
functions  of  its  subject. 


let,  loqueretur,  aut  agoret,  (quod  sane  post  iiriiiionun  nottioniiii  paientnm 
lapouin,  in  hac  vita,  hamanis  nature  est  impossibiie)  tameli  nihilominus  ho^ 
minis  naturam  et  penonam  esee  peccatricem,  hoc  est,  peocato  ociginali  (qua«i 
lepra  quadam  spirituali)  prorsus  et  totaliter  in  intimis  etiam  visceiibos,  et 
cordis  recessibus  profondissimis  totam  csse^  coram  DeOf  infectam,  ven^natam 
ot  penitUB  comiptam.  Et  propter  hanc  corruptionem,  atqueprii^onmi  nostro- 
rum  parentum  lapsum  nature  aut  persona  hominis  lege  Dei  accusatur  et  con- 
demnatur,  ita,  ut  nature  filii  ins,  mortis  et  damnationis  manci]Ma  simus,  nial 
beneficio  meriti  Chrifti  ab.his  malis  liberemoi  et  servemnr." 

**Etsi  vero  peccatum  originate  totam  hominis  naturam,  ut  spirituale  quod- 
dam  venenum  et  horribtlis  lepra  (quemadmodum  D.  Lutherus  loquitur)  info- 
cit  et  corrupit,  ita  quidem^  ut  jam  in  nostre  nature  corrupta  ad  ociihim  mm 
monstrari  possint  distincte  haec  duo,  ipsa  nature  sola,  et  ongin^ie  peocatum 
solum :  tamen  non  unum  et  idem  est,  corrupta  natura,  sen  substantia  corriqpti 
hominis,  corpus  et  anima,  aut  homo  ipse  a  Deo  crcatus,  in  quo  originale  pec- 
catum habitat,  (cujus  retione  nature,  substantia,  totus  denique  homo  conap- 
tUB  est)  et  ipsum  originale  peccatum,  quod  in  hominis  nature  aut  essentia  ha- 
bitat, eamque  comunpit.  duemadmodum  etiam  in  lepre  corporali  ipeum  cor- 
pus leproeum,  et  lepra  ipsa  in  corpore  non  sunt  unum  et  idem,  si  pioprie  e^ 
distincte  ea  dc  re  disserere  velimus.  Discrimen  igitur  retinendum  est,  intor 
naturem  nostremi  qualis  a  Deo  creata  est,  hodieque  conservatur,  in  qua  pecca- 
tum originale  habitat,  et  inter  ipsum  peccatum  originis,  quod  in  naiun  ba* 
bitaf— Formula  Concordi®. 
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« 

TMte  fact,  therefore,  that  they  did  not  hold,  that  no  difle- 
venee  whatever  exists  between  the  depravity  attributed  to 
natore,  and  nature  itself,  or  the  whole  sabstance  and  essence 
of  die  sool,  does  not  prove  ^t  their  doctrine,  that  Aat 
sohstance  and  essence  are  depraved,  does  not  imply  that 
ilsdepraKvity  is  of  a  physical  nature ;  and  consequently  their 
denM  of  the  former  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  necessa- 
i3y  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  that  doctrine  of  physical  de« 
fHravhy,  which  I  regard  as  involved  in  their  representation. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  these 
cfcjcctlops  if  the  characteristics  before  enumerated  are  to 
gmde  «s  in  our  decisions — ^to  intercept  us  from  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  depravity  Aey  deliiieate  and  ascribe  to 
oar  nature,  is,  if  it  exist,  A  physical  attribute. 

Were  it^  however,  demonstrated  that  the  depravity  deli- 
wealed  by  their  doctrine,  is  not,  in  fact,  such  an  attribute, 
it  woiM  stSlI  fall  wholly  short  of  exemptiiig  it  from  objec- 
6oB  forks  representations  of  that  depravity,  as  an  affection 
af  nature,  in  place  of  actions;  as  commencing  and  continu- 
ing its  existence  indepotdentiy  of  the  mind's  agency ;  and 
as  4ie  cause  of  all  the  sinful  acts  that  are  exerted ; — repre- 
sentations which  whether  diey  exfaitut  depravity  as  physical 
or  not,  are  demonstratively,  in  my  judgment,  wholly  at 
vwiuBce  with  all  die  facts  of  consciousness,  contradictory 
to  the  scriptures,  and  fruitfcl  of  ail  the  injurious  influences 
wilh  which  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  itself  could 
be  fraught* 

IlL  Ko  demonstrative  evidences  of  the  truth  of  that 
doctrine  have  been  furnished  in  tlie  disquisitions,  which  con- 
troversy respecting  it  has  drawn  from  its  friends,  and 
no  such  proofs  of  its  accuracy,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  are 
fikely  ever-lo  be  produced. 

40 
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It  has  no  express  sanction  from  the  volunie  of  inspira- 
tion in  its  ascription  of  sinfulness  to  the  nature  of  ttie  mindt 
apart  from  its  voluntary  agency.  It  does  not  accord  with 
the  scriptural  representation,  that  men  are  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  nor  with  the 
legislation  of  the  Most  High  over  as,  which  respects  actions 
only,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind,  or  its  constitutional 
qualities.  Nor  does  it  harmonise  with  the  decisions  of  con- 
science, of  which  voluntary  acts  alone  are  the  objects,  not 
natural  powers  or  susceptibilities,  nor  involunta^  effects. 

In  place  of  coinciding  with  these  and  the  phenomena  at 
large  of  our  agency,  which  it  is  its  object  to  explain,  the 
theory  of  a  specific  taste  for  sin  and  aversion  to  holiness^ 
offers  to  them  at  every  step  the  most  open  and  violent  con- 
tradicdon* 

No  such  susceptibility,  the  truth  is,  is  known  to  human 
consciousness,  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  as  a  specific 
taste  for  sin  and  aversion  to  holiness|7er  <e,  or  in  the  abstract; 
a  taste,  that  is,  for  sin,  simply  because  it  is  sin,  and  aversion 
to  holiness,  because  it  is  holiness,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tion whether  the  love  and  commission  of  the  one,  and  exer- 
tion or  avoidance  of  the  other,  are  to  involve  or  preclude  the 
gratification  of  other  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment.  No 
such  abstract  sin  or  holiness  exists — holiness  and  sisf.  that  is* 
whoUjf  out  of  acts  and  modes  of  agency;  nor  any  possibility 
of  the  excitement  of  such  a  taste,  were  it  in  fact  an  ingre- 
dient in  our  constitution.  No  taste  or  susceptibility  can 
be  developed  or  called  into  activity,  except  by  its  appro- 
priate object.  But  by  the  supposition,  to  the  first  who 
committed  sin,  no  sin  existed  to  be  an  object  of  perception^ 
and  act  on  his  taste  for  it.  If,  therefore,  as  the  theory  as- 
sumes, it  must  be  perceived  before  it  can  be  exerted,^  and 
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can  gun  eiisteiicei  only  by  acting  on  that  taste,  and  thereby 
becoming  an  object  of  love ;  it  is  demonstrable  that  it  could 
never  come  into  existence,  any  more  than  sin  in  the  form 
of  eating  the  forbidden  fmit  coold  have  been  committed, 
bad  no  snch  froit  ever  come  within  the  reach  or  perception 
of  the  first  pair.  The  taste  for  sin  must  forever  have  re- 
mained an  unexercised  and  latent  attribute,  as  completely 
as  would  a  susceptibifity  of  any  other  species  of  pleasure, 
were  the  mind  never  to  be  placed  under  die  action  of  the 
means  oC  its  excitement. 

In  like  manner,  if  holiness  can  be  exercised  only  in  the 
love  of  holiness— ^is  it  must  then  exist  and  be  an  object  of 
perception,  before  it  can  be  exerted — it  is  clear  that,  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  its  ever  coming  into  existence,  nor 
therefore  of  its  becoming  the  instrument  of  exciting  the 
aversion  to  itself,  which  is  exhibited  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  this  depraved  taste. 

Had  sin  and  holiness,  however,  actually  gained  existence, 
so  as  to  come  in  contact  by  perception  with  a  taste  like 
Aat  which  this  doctrine  describes,  its  mode  of  agency  could 
never  have  borne  any  resemblance  to  our  present  conscious- 
ness. Under  the  action  of  such  a  taste,  the  sole  reason  of 
the  mind's  exerting  sinful  actions  would  be,  that  they  are 
rinfulj — not  that  they  yield  pleasure  to  some  other  suscep- 
tibiUty  that  may  be  indulged  innocently,  or  virtuously. 
The  reason  that  the  prevaricator  violates  the  truth,  would 
be,  that  falsehood  is  sinful^  not  that  it  aids  him  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  assists  his  ascent  to  power,  or  is  the  instru- 
ment of  shielding  him  from  punishment : — the  reason  that 
the  vindictive  and  irascible  give  vent  to  their  passions, 
would  be,  that,  anger  and  revenge  are  sinful ;  not  that,  apart 
from  that  consideration,  they  find  gratification  in  the  utter- 
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lUBce  or  infliction  of  evil ;  and  the  sole  aiQi>  in  Kke  iiiaBiier« 
of  the  drunkard,  the  miser,  the  extortioneri  the  votary  of 
power,  of  fame,  of  pleasure,  in  all  their  formsi  would  be, 
the  perpetration  of  sin ;  not  the  gratification  of  their  various 
appetites  and  passions  in  the  species  of  eiyoyment  wbicb 
their  several  forms  of  sinful  agency  involve  i — and  the  con- 
sideration that  those  modes  of  agency  are  sinful,  in  pifice 
of  proving  under  the  action  of  reason,  conscience,  and  fear, 
a  vestraint,  as  is  the  fact,  would  be  the  most  efficient  and 
resistless  inducement  to  their  exertion ! 

The  communicadon,  accordingly,  to  a  being  of  such  a 
nature,  of  a  knowledge  of  his  obligations,  would  only  be  U$ 
tempt  him  to  transgress — a  representation  we  perpetually 
hear  indeed  from  the  advocates  of  this  scheme*  The  higher 
his  views  of  his  relations  to  God  were  raised,  and  the  deeper 
his  sense  became  of  his  duty,  the  more  resistless  would  be 
his  inclination  to  sin,  and  the  more  absolute,  the  certain^ 
of  his  yielding  to  its  indulgence.  And  the  only  method 
on  the  other  hand  of  counteracting  or  suspending  that  in- 
clination would  be,  to  divest  him  of  the  knowledge,  or 
withdraw  him  from  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  his 
agency.  The  more  deeply  he  became  involved  in  ignorance, 
the  farther  he  succeeded  in  excluding  God  from  his.  thoughts, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  he  extinguished  in  himself  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  lower  wpold  be  the  point  ta 
which  his  guilt  would  be  reduced,  and  the  nearer  Us 
approach  to  a  condition  of  innocence  ! 

What  a  theory  to  be  held  and  taught  by  theologiant, 
whose  office  it  is  to  learn  and  dispense  the  lessons  of  that 
wisdom  which  came  from  .above ;  to  mark  and  expound 
the  relations  of  our  nature  and  actions  to  the  Jaw  of  God ! 
The  facility  witii  which  those  who  are  most  highly  giAed 


with  genittS)  most  dislingoiihed  tor  learmug^  moit  tBninoiii^ 
{Mraciised  in  the  observation  of  men,  and  most  piofbundly  skilt 
ed  in  liie  art  of  toncbing  the  springs  of  oar  agency^  thus  quit 
Che  high  way  of  facts,  and  romisng  counter  to  bistoryi  ex^ 
perieocei  consciousness,  and  the  wpfd  of  God,  plunge  head» 
hiBg  imo  the  regions  of  error  and  absordi^— 4brces  ne  to 
despfldr  of  men,  and  feel  with  a  deeper  energy  than  ever,L  thflt 
no  guide  in  religion  bnt  that  of  insptration,  can  be  safely 
followed  on  even  those  subjects  that  lie  the  most  compbtely 
within  ,|be  grasp  of  oor  knowlec^. 

If  we  tnm  to  that  <Nracle,  we  bear  ndhiog  of  a  BpedSt 
taste  for  m  and  aversion  to  iioliness,  as  the  sole  snsceptifai* 
lity  capable  of  gnilty  indulgence,  and  sole  source  of  temp<> 
tafioo ;  bnt  in  place  of  that,  are  taught  that  all  oar  susoep- 
tibilides  are  fraught  with  danger,  and  may  be  sinfuU^ 
indnlged;  that  the  wcurld,  the  fleab,  and  the  devil,  ure 
a<Hirc8S  to  them  of  fatal  excitement ;  and  that  our  sin  lies 
ia  the  misdiredion  of  powers  and  passions,  and  parversicMi 
of  gifts,  capable  of  modes  of  gratification  and  employment 
that  are  compatible  Yriih  our  obligations.  And  if  we  com- 
pale  these  teachings  with  the  lessons  of  consciousness,  wo 
§BaA  them  to  be  coincident ;  that  our  sin  takes  place  in  the 
indulgence  in  fiyrbiddea  modes,  of  susceptibilitiea  in  them- 
aelves  good ;  in  loving  the  creatUM  supremely ;  in  forged 
tiag  and  disregarding  God,  from  our  attachment  to  other 
objects;  and  in  opposing  and  hating  him  b&catM  of  ti§ 
pOiOrfermce  wUk  ike  graUficatim  cf  <mr  mucepiibiUUet  tf 
fUamarefram  ike  sbfed$  aromd  u$ — not  simply  apart  from 
that  reason,  because  of  his  holmess :  and  finally,  that  the 
connderation  that  those  forms  of  indulgence  and  agency 
wfaScb  his  law  foibids,  are  siafd, — in  place  of  beiogt  as  it 
woaldhe  mMler  the  action  of  sach  a  taste  for  sio,«— the  sole 
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reason  of  onr  pursuing  tbem,  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  InofC 
efficient,  and  almost  indeed  the  only  restraint  by  which  we 
are  withheld  from  transgression  ;  and  that  to  remove  that 
restraint,  would  be  to  extinguish  conscience,  and  convert 
Ae  world  into  a  mere  field  of  rapine,  blood,  and  misery  ;-*- 
a  scene  fit>m  which  the  form  of  virtue  had  wholly  vanished, 
as  well  as  its  substance ! 

This  theory,  therefore,  of  a  spedfic  taste  for  rin,  in  place 
of  furnishing  die  requisite  solution  of  the  phenomena  it  is 
employed  to  explain,  contradicts  the  whide  series  of  our 
consciousness,  and  can  never  become  true,  without  a  total 
change  of  our  nature,  and  reversion  of  the  laws  of  onr 
agency. 

IV.  The  fiiends  of  that  theory  have  not  only  found  it 
impracticable  to  demonstrate  its  truth,  but  have  likewise 
(ailed  to  refute  the  views  which  have  been  advanced  in  this 
work  in  its  place ;  or  to  prove  that  they  are  not  adequate 
to  account  for  the  facts  which  they  are  employed  to  es* 
plain. 

These  views  are  summarily,  that  mere  nature,  apart  from 
actions,  is  not  the  subject  of  moral  character ;  that  the  mind 
antecedently,  as  well  as  subsequently  to  regeneration,  is 
fraught  with  all  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  that  are  re- 
quisite to,  or  are  ever  exerted  in  obedience;  that  it  may  act 
obedientiy  as  well  as  sinfully  ;  that  its  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities do  not  themselves  form  the  reason,  nor  constitute 
the  previous  certainty  of  its  acting  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  does ;  but  that  that  is  constituted  by  the  moral  influences  by 
which  it  is  excited ;  or  that  its  reasons  for  exerting  thevohuh- 
taiy  acts  which  it  does,  lie  wholly  in  the  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions which  it  experiences  cotemporaneously  with  its  exertion 
of  those  aott ;  and  that  consequently,  its  hofiness  and  sin 
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fie  wholly  in  its  ciutices ;  or  that  it  is  of  it,  a&tbev  agsqt, 
alone,  that  those  qualities  are  predicable. 

The  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  these  ^iews  to  solve  the 
phenomena  of  our  agency,  obviously  depends  on  the  ques-* 
tioo,  whether,  as  they  assume,  all  thesusceptibilities^on  which, 
any  motive  to  volition  that  ever  reaches  the  mind,  acts,  are 
common  both  to  the  renewed  and  unrenewed ;  or  exist  iu 
Ibe  same  individual,  as  well  before,  as  after  regeneration. 

No  proofs  then — ^I  repeat  it — have  been  produced  by  the 
opposers  of  these  views,  that  that  assumption  does  not  ac;? 
cord  with  fact.  No  attempt  indeed  towards  it  has  been 
made,  except  in  the  doctrine  of  a  specific  taste  for  sin  and 
holiness.  That  that  doctrine  however,  is  incorrect^  as  fan 
as  it  respects  a  taste  for  sin,  has  already  been  demonstrated ; 
and  that  no  such  taste  for  holiness,  as  it  represents,  is  im* 
planted  in  those  who  are  renewed,  is  equally  certain ;  as  all 
the  phenomena  it  is  employed  to  account  for,  become  wholly 
inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  of  its  existence.  If  in  re- 
generation, that  supposed  taste  for  sin  is  eradicated,  and  a 
taste  for  holiness  introduced  in  its  place,  then,  to  accord  with 
the  theory,  every  volition  put  forth  should  be  holy.  A  great, 
proportion  of  them  are  in  fact,  however,  sinful.  They 
demonstrate,  therefore,  that  no  such  taste,  giving  its  charac- 
ter to  every  moral  exercise,  exists.  If  the  supposed  taste 
for  sin  is  not  extinguished  in  regeneration,  but  remains 
m  cminnction  with  the  newly  implanted  taste  for  holiness,, 
then  the  theory  requires  that  every  object  of  perception 
should'  act  on  those  opposite  tastes  in  precisely  opposite 
modes,  and  the  mind  feel  toward  it,  at  the  same  time,  an 
eqnal  complacency  and  aversion — ^if  those  tastes  are  of  equal 
strength — be  under  an  equal  inducement  to  the  choice  and 
rejection  of  it,  and  consequently  nev^  be  determined  to  any. 
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volition  respecting  it !  Is  diere  any  diing  like  diis,  how* 
ever,  known  to  human  experience  ?  Are  any  of  the  renewed, 
iBODscious  oF  thus  hating  and  loving  in  the  same  exercise, 
and  being  held  in  this  manner,  in  eqnitibrio,  as  long  as  the 
ot^ects  that  excite  them,  continue  before  their  minds  ?  Do 
diey  never  exert  any  holy  or  sinful  actions,  after  tbeir 
regeneration  ? 

This  theory  then,  it  may  be  safely  said,  has  never  been 
demonstrated,  and  no  refutation,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  any  has  been  attempted,  has  been  furnished 
of  the  accuracy  of  that  which  I  have  offered  in  its  place. 

If  indeed  the  theory  of  such  a  taste  is  rejected,  no  room 
can  exist  for  any  other  view  of  our  nature  and  agency,  than 
that  which  I  have  given.  If  there  are  no  peculiar  suscepti- 
hilhies  in  the  unrenewed,  on  which  the  motives  act  that 
prompt  them  to  sin,  nor  ^ny  that  are  peculiar  to  the  rege-> 
nerated,  ofn  which  the  motives  act  by  which  they  are  excited 
to  obedience;  then  of  course  the  susceptibilities  of  both. 
diasses  are  die  samls,  and  those  of  every  renovated  individual, 
the  same  before,  as  after  regeneration.  But  if  their  sus-^ 
ceptibiltties  are  the  same,  and  the  reason  consequently  of 
tlie  tfifl^ence  in  their  agency,  does  not  Vie  in  their  physical 
Aature ;  dien  of  course  it  must  lie  in  the  moral  influences 
fliat  act  on  tfaehr  susceptibilities,  or  in  their  perceptions  and 
emodons ;  and  those,  they  are  in  truth  conscious,  are  the 
Masons  of  their  putting  forth  dieir  choices.  ^ 

1l  is  clear  indeed,  that  no  facts  can  ever  be  produced 
agmnst  this  theory.  No  example  can  be  furnished  of  a  voli- 
tion put  forth  from  the  action  of  a  motive  on  any  other  sus- 
ceptibility or  power,  than  such  as  is  common  to  the  re- 
newed and  unrenewed.  Every  such  act  of  the  unregenerate 
may  he  traced  to  attributes  and  susceptibilities,  that  con- 
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tinue  to  belong  td  the  mind  after  renovation ;  and  every  act 
of  the  renewed  may  be  traced  to  attributes  that  belonged 
to  it  antecedently  to  regeneration.  The  whole  excite- 
ment under  which  it  puts  forth  its  choices,  lies,  in  every 
instance,  in  the  perceptive  power  on  the  one  hand»  and 
the  senses  on  the  other,  and  higher  susceptibilities  that  be- 
long to  it  as  a  moral  agent.  The  drunkard  indulges  in  lus 
excesses,  for  the  salce  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  which  iiH 
toxication  involves ;  and  abstains  from  them,  from  the  rebukes 
of  reason,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  the  impulses  of 
shame,  the  promptings  of  ambition  or  avarice,  the  appeals  of 
suffering  firiends  to  his  sympathy,  or  of  taunting  enemies  to 
his  pride.  The  new-born  convert  embraces  the  joys  of 
obedience,  because  the  vision  of  God  and  his  government, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  flashed  on  his  eye,  has  oaused  his 
reason,  conscience,  and  every  susceptibility  which  that 
vision  can  affect,  to  acquiesce  in  those  objects,  and  filled 
him  with  supreme  delight.  The  whole  ground  of  bis  volun- 
tary submission,  love,  and  devotion,  lies  accordingly  in 
those  views  and  emotions  ;  and  the  susceptibilities  excited, 
and  powers  exerted,  are  those  which  he  bad  always  pos- 
sessed, and  exerted  in  a  thousand  instances  before  in  sin. 

V.  To  these  views — as  exhibited  in  this  work — no  effi- 
cient objections  have  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
alleged* 

The  chief  considerations  urged  a^inst  them  by  Dr*  De 
Witt,  are  those  precisely  which  have  been  alleged  against 
hb  own  theory;  and  the  ifiain  aim  of  his  argument  respect- 
ing them  is,  simply  to  show,  tliat  whatever  may  be  their 
force,  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
advanced,  as  to  that  which  he  endeavored  to  maintain. 

In  the  first  of  these, — which  respects  the  quection  whe- 
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ther  the  mind  is  active  or  passive  in  regeneration,— he  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  regarding  a  recognition  of  the  fact, 
that  the  mind  is  involuntary  in  the  reception  of  the  rege- 
nerating and  other  influences,  that  are  employed  in  the  excite- 
ment in  it  of  perceptions,  as  equivalent  to  a  representation 
that  that  infloence,  or  its  author,  is  the  efficient  cause  likewise 
of  the  obedient  agency  which  is  exerted  under  it ;  and  that  the 
mind  therefore  is  passive  also  in  regard  to  that  agency.  He 
founds  his  argument  on  this  subject,  on  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  number  for  May  1830,  p.  483. 

'*  It  is  indubitably  certain  from  the  light  of  philosophy,  that  God 
ean  determine  every  perception  that  shaD  reach  the  miod  of  an  in- 
telligent being ;  and  accordingly  through  that,  the  only  medium  of 
influencing  his  conduct,  determine  with  invincible  certainty,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  will  act.  Every  perception  is  an  effect,  and  is 
produced  by  a  cause.  That  cause  must  obviously  be  either  God 
himself,  or  some  dependent  existence  which  he  has  created,  and  con- 
tinues in  being,  and  which  owes  to  him  its  whole  power  and  oppor* 
tunity  to  act  through  every  successive  moment.  To  question  this 
were  in  so  many  words  to  question  the  dependence  on  him  of  hi» 
works,  and  deny  his  power  over  matter  as  well  as  mind." 

**  He  that  created  every  instrument  through  which  perceptions 
are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  endowed  the  soul  itself  with  its  power 
of  receiving  them,  and  all  its  secret  grounds  of  emotion  and  springs 
of  activity,  cannot  he  fitill  retain  them  within  his  grasp,  and  dctep^ 
mine  what  influences  shall  reach  and  excite  them  V* 

On  these  passages  he  remarks : 

*<  Judge  now,  my  hearers,  with  such  sweeping  principles  lying  at 
the  basis  of  their  system,  with  what  consistency  can  our  respected 
brethren  rail  as  they  do,  against  the  doctrine  of  *  passivity  ?'  Is  not 
this  a  *  passivity*  not  restricted  to  any  particular  class  of  men,  nor 
to  any  particular  class  of  actions  ?  According  to  this  scheme,  are 
not  even  the  unregcnerate  passive  under  the  operation  of  a  power 
which  *  determines  with  invincible  certainty  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  act,'  in  every  sinful  action  which  they  commit  ?  And  does 
it  not  assert,  in  substance,  that  the  very  first  holy  volition  of  the  sab-" 
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ject  of  regeneration,  to  us*e  the  very  language  of  the  author,  is  an 
eficct  produced  by  a  cause ;  and  is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  say,  that 
'an  effect,  so  far  as  it  is  an  effect,  is  active  in  its  own  production  ?  Thus, 
then»  it  tippeaxB^  that  every  point  and  principle  which  our  brethren 
denounce  with  so  much  vehemence  in  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and 
essays  and  reviews  from  the  press,  forms  an  essential  part  of  their 
own  doctrine." — p.  10,  II. 

He  has  thus  construed  those  passages  as  though  their  rep- 
resentation that  **  every  perception  is  an  effect  produced  by 
a  cause/'  were  identical  with  a  representation  that  every 
volition  is  likewise  an  effect  produced  by  the  same  cause, 
and  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  obviously,  however, wholly 
onaathoriied.  It  has  no  sanction  either  in  the  passages 
themselves,  or  in  the  laws  of  our  agency.  It  does  not  follow 
firom  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  passive,  or  iovoluntary,  in  re- 
spect  to  the  production  in  it  of  perceptions  and  emotions  by 
the  action  of  external  agents  on  the  senses,  and  the  transfu- 
sion by  the  Spirit  of  those  apprehensions  of  divine  things, 
which  are  the  instrument  of  prompting  it  to  obedience; 
that  it  is  in  like  manner  passive  in  regard  to  the  volitions 
which  it  puts  forth  under  the  excitement  of  those  percep- 
tions; or  that  it  is  not  itself,  the  efficient  cause,  as  I  have 
always  expressly  represented  it,  of  its  choices.  It  does 
not  follow  from  the  fact,  that  the  adversary  was  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  temptations  with  which  he  assailed  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  that  he  was  also  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
resistance  with  which  they  were  repelled ;  nor  from  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  involuntarily  the  subject  of  those  temp- 
tations, that  he  was  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  replies 
by  which  the  tempter  was  baffled  and  repulsed!  In 
place  of  that,  his  activity  in  the  latter,  was  obviously  per- 
fectly compatible  with  his  involuntariness  in  the  former ; 
and  such  is,  doubtless,  equally  the  fact  in  regard  to  the 
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regenerating  and  all  other  agencies,  that  are  simply  em- 
ployed in  conveying  moral  influences  to  the  mind.  Pas- 
stveness  or  involuntariness,  and  consequent  irresponsibility 
in  respect  to  the  introduction  into  it  of  perceptions,  is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  its  efficiency  and  responsibility  in 
the  volitions  which  it  puts  forth  under  the  excitement  of 
those  perceptions. 

Neither  the  assertion,  therefore,  in  tb^  foregoing  pa^ 
sages,  of  the  fact  that  God  determines  all  the  moral  in- 
fluences that  reach  us,  nor  of  the  fact  implied  in  Ihat 
position,  that  our  subjection  to  those  influences  takes 
place  in  many  instances,  at  least,  without  onr  volitioD, 
amounts  to,  or  makes  any  approach  toward  a  r^retenta- 
tion  that  those  influences,  or  their  authors,  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  volitions,  which  we  exert  in  consequence  of 
their  presence ;  nor  that  the  relation  which  we  sustain  to 
them,  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  in  which  we  stand  to 
those  and  other  similar  involuntary  and  unavoidable  events 
of  which  we  are  the  subjects. 

Ou  the  other  band,  the  principle  on  which  those  passar 
ges,  and  all  others  that  I  have  framed  on  the  subject,  pro- 
ceed— that  no  violation  of  our  moral  agency  or  infringement 
of  our  rights,  is  involved  in  our  subjection  involuntarily  to 
such  moral  influences  as  those  which  we  duly  experience,  in 
which  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  are  presented  to  onr 
choice ;  and  that  our  morality  and  responsibility  are  con- 
fined wholly  to  our  choices  themselves,  of  the  good  or  evil 
presented  in  those  influences,  or  to  the  acts  of  which  we 
are  ourselves  the  efficient  causes — is  fully  recognized  in  our 
consciousness,  and  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  We 
never  feel  blame  for  excitements  to  evil,  to  which  we  become 
subjected,  without  onr  volition,  or  which  we  appropriately 
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resist;  nor  are  ever  treated  by  the  Most  High  as  thoagh  we 
were  responsible  for  temptadons  that  assail  ns  in  that  man- 
ner,  or  influences  that  prompt  us  to  resist  them;  but  only 
ibi^  the  yoluntary  surrendry  of  ourselves  to  the  one»  or  obe- 
dience to  the  other. 

He  next  alleges,  that  the  views  I  have  advanced,  in  place 
of  avoiding,  in  fact  involve  the  doctrine  of  physical  depra- 
vity, ZB  pa^ably  as  the  theory  of  inherent  moral  disposi- 
tions.   His  language  is, 

**  We  Gooie  BOW  to  the  second  poiot  of  dissent.  Onr  brethren  deny 
the  existence  of  inherent  moral  diqiositions,  prior  to  actions,  as  a 
determining  cause ;  and  they  charge  those  who  maintain  an  innate 
depiarity,  consisting  in  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  and  a  dis- 
position to  moral  evil,  with  teaching  the  doctrine  of  pkytkal  depn^ 
M^.  And  further,  they  contend,  that  to  represent  regeneration  as 
consisting  in  the  communication  of  a  habit,  or  principle  of  holiness 
to  the  sold,  inclining  it  to  holy  action,  is  to  teach  the  doctrine  o^phy- 
ileal  rigcMfiflrfiofi.  All  this  they  say,  is  to  make  depravity  and  holi- 
ness, attributes  of  our  physical  nature ;  a  gross  absurdity,  continue 
thejy  for  what  is  physical  is  involuntary^  and  what  is  mooluntanf  is  not 
sMMKi/,  cannot  be  forbidden  and  punUhedy  nor  commanded  and  reward- 
edy  no  more  than  the  inaccurate  movements  of  a  bad  time-piece,  or 
the  production  of  agreeable  fruit  by  a  good  tree. 

^  Now  we  will  engage  to  prove  from  their  own  prutciples,  that  onr 
respected  brethren,  substantially  and  undeniably  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  inheTeDt,and  as  far  as  they  know,  an  innate  law  or  principle  i 
or  if  they  disrelish  this  phraseology,  an  inkereni  something  in  human  na- 
tore,  which  is  prior  to  all  sinful  choices  and  actions  in  nnregenerate 
men ;  and  which  is  the  neceseary^  involuntary  cause  of  the  siii\fulnsm 
efthdr  choices  and  actions.  That  those  who  make  the  nature  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind  the  subject  of  their  professed  attention,  should 
yet  be  so  inadvertent  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  their  principles, 
and  so  precipitate  as  to  impute  to  others  doctrinal  offences,  to  the 
imputation  of  which  they  are  themselves  obnoxious,  may  seem  ex- 
trsordinary,  but  is  nevertheless  demonstrably  true. 

**  According  to  their  system,  up  to  the  moment  of  regeneration 
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the  choices,  and  the  actions  resulting  from  those  choices*,  of  every  re- 
newed man,  arc  sinful  and  wholly  sinful..  They  are  entirely  destitute 
of  the  nature  of  true  holiness.  Every  choice,  and  every  act,  is  de- 
termined in  opposition  to  the  strongest  motives  to  duty.  That  such 
is  the  position  of  our  brethren  on  this  subject,  they  can  feel  no  desire 
to  deny.  They  cannot  recede  from  this  position,  without  changing 
the  essence  of  their  theology  on  the  subject.  Here,  then,  we  per- 
ceive the  whole  human  race,  without  an  exception,  putting  forth  volun- 
tary acts,  which  universally  bear  one  and  the  same  moral  stamp. 
.They  possess  one  and  the  same  moral  quality,  nnfulneit;  and  until 
the  change  is  efiected  in  regeneration,  not  one  solitary  choice  is  holy»" 
"  Now,  on  the  principle  of  the  inductive  reasoning,  which  is  allow- 
ed to  be  the  safest  on  all  subjects,  whether  physical  or  moral,  what 
does  such  a  state  of  things  warrant  us  to  conclude?"  "  According 
to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  from  the  perfect  and  acknowledged  uni- 
formity in  the  moral  character  of  the  choices  of  un regenerate  men, 
that  up  to  the  moment  of  the  spiritual  change,  they  are  always 
unholy,  we  must  infer,  and  we  cannot  shun  the  inference,  that  there 
must  exist  in  the  mind  of  every  unregenerate  person,  some  morcU 
catue  or  law,  tending  to  that  result ;  and  that  this  law  w  innate  and 
uniform,  certain  and  necessary  in  its  operations.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject be  matter  or  mind,  uniformity  in  the  effect  proves  fixedness  and 
uniformity  in  the  cause."  p.  11 — 14. 

He  has  thus  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  theory  of  our 
nature  and  agency  which  I  have  advanced,  after  all  implies, 
as  well  as  his  own,  the  existence  of  inherent  susceptibilities 
that  are  of  a  moral  character,  and  is  fraught,  therefore,  as 
fully  as  his,  with  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  doctrine 
of  physical  depravity ;  and  the  ground  on  which  he  has 
founded  this  allegation,  is  the  admitted  sinfulness  of  all  the 
moral  acts  of  the  unregenerate.  The  method,  however, 
which  he  has  chosen  for  the  support  of  the  charge  on  that 
ground  is,  that  of  assuming  that  the  laws  of  induction, 
force  us  to  the  conclusion  from  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
unregenerate  choices,  that  its  cause  lies  in  inherent  dispo- 
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sitioBS  that  are  themselves  sinful  and  by  a  necessity  of  na^ 
tare  impart  their  character  to  every  voluntary  act 

But  this  is  gratuitously  to  assume  the  whole  point  at  issue 
between  us,  which  .is,  whether  or  not  the  sinfulness  of 
the  actions  of  the  unregenerate  springs  from  an  inherent 
sinfhl  disposition, — ^the  position  which  he  has  affirmed,  and 
I  hare  denied ;  which  he  was  to  have  proved,  therefore,  in 
place  of  rimply  asserting  or  taking  it  for  granted,  and 
which  I  long  since  refuted,  and  have  in  the  foregoing  pages 
refuted  again.  His  argument,  therefore,  thus  wholly  de- 
pendent for  its  force,  on  the  mere  assumption  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  an  inherent  sinful  disposition,  «as  the  cause  of 
the  sinful  actions  that  are  exerted ;  instead  of  settling  the 
controversy,  leaves  it  precisely  where  it  found  it«  It  must 
be  shown  both  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  susceptibilities 
which  are  common  to  the  renewed  and  unrenewed,  and  that 
have  no  moral  character,  are  not  sufficient  to  account 
through  the  influences  that  act  on  them,  for  the  disobedience 
of  the  unregenerate ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  theory  of 
a  specific  taste  for  sin  will  solve  the  phenomena*  of  their 
agency ;  before  any  room  can  exist  for  regarding  that  dis- 
obedience as  demonstrative  of  the  existence  of  such  a  taste. 
These  are  positions,  however,  which  although  assumed  by  all 
other  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  as 
well  as  Dr.  De  Witt,  have  never  yet  been  proved,  and  will 
never  become  susceptible  of  demonstration,  while  our  na- 
ture and  mode  of  agency  remain  unchanged.  The  admitted 
fact,  therefore,  that  men  sin  universally  while  unrenewed, 
which  Dr.  De  Witt  made  the  ground  of  bis  allegation 
against  the  views  I  have  advanced,  furnishes  no  authority 
whatever  for  that  charge.  If  indeed  those  actions  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  such  a  depravity  of  nature  as  he 
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iafers  from  tbem,  it  could  not  be  proper  to  charge  a  theory 
which  formally  denied  the  existence  of  that  depravity,  and 
traced  all  sinful  actions  to  susceptibilities  that  are  not  sin- 
ful, with  virtually  involving  the  doctrine  which  it  rejects* 
The  charge  of  sanctioning  that  doctrine,  could  only  lie 
against  the  admission  of  the  sinAilness  of  diose  actions ; 
not  against  the  theory  which  accounted  for  diat  sinfulness 
by  denying  the  existence  of  an  inherent  moral  disposition, 
and  tracing  it  to  susceptibilities  that  are  not  sinful. 

He,  however^-after  having  made  this  assumption— en- 
deavors^ to  demonstrate  tliat  the  doctrine  that  no  morality 
can  attach  to  inherent  dispositions  and  involmtary  emotions, 
whether  "  the  fallacy'*  of  the  "  speculation"  can  be  de- 
tected or  not,  is  fallacious,  and  *Mn  direct  and  open  collision 
both  with  fact  and.  the  sacred  scriptures."  The  following 
is  his  argument  respecting  emotions. 

^  Are  oar  brethren"  "  prepared  to  deny  that  there  are  emoHotu^ 
prompted  by  original  constitution,  and  rising  qx>ntaneoa8ly  in  tbe 
mind,  to  wjiich  the  general  sense  of  mankind  ascribes  moral  qualities?" 

**  The  bare  contemplation  of  many  actions  and  objects  without 
previous  reflection,  spontaneously  awakens  emotions  planted  deep  in 
our  nature  which  are  eminently  mor&L  Thus  the  bare  perapHen 
of  what  is  morally  vile,  such  as  an  inhuman  murder  committed  from 
avarice,  and  accompanied  with  perfidy  and  rank  ingratitude,  or  in- 
stances of  insult  and  dishonor  offered  by  children  to  their  parents, 
or  gross  and  daring  acts  of  impiety  towards  God,  awakens  emotions 
peculiarly  painful  and  shocking  in  the  mind  of  a  truly  good  man. 
Thus  also  he  experiences  a  spontaneous  pleasure  in  contemplating 
some  holy  beneficent  character,  and  especially  the  character  of  the 
bkssed  God.  These  emotions  of  pain  and  pleasure,  are  not  produced 
by  reasoning  on  the  subject,  nor  by  a  previous  act  of  choice.  They  a- 
arise  from  the  established  moral  frame  and  temper  of  the  mind ;  but  do 
they  on  this  account  cease  to  deserve  our  approbation  ?  Are  they 
not  a  necessary  part  of  the  moral  excellence  of  the  person  who  is 
the  subject  of  them  f    If  he  could  behold  crime  and  virtuous  ciat- 
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itCeM  lite  dfeitt  whii  iniHjference^  if  the  efnOtiods  of  abhorrence  irtid 
delighi  iKd  «t  aiise  0p6iittiieotMily  fh>iii  Mb  very  nature,  if  he  had  to 
be  indebted  to  an  act  of  will,  or  to  a  logical  process  before  he  could 
feel  them,  would  he  not,  by  common  consent,  be  condemned  as  labor* 
ing  under  an  egregious  moral  defect  ?'*  p.  17.  Id. 

Tte  exUteooe  of  these  ^Mntaneotis  vmotifamS)  is  thna  ad« 
mitled,  «nd  is  deariy  iii^potable^  «nd  the  extstenoe  of  hmu- 
merable  others  riso,  corresfioadiag  tto  oat  sense  of  right  and 
wrongs  and  soseeptibiKties  of  enjoyment  and  sndfermg,  is 
equaiHy  manS&st.  They  obviously  most  take  place  On 
the  preaetkatjoii  to  ihotfe  saseeptibilkies  of  tbdlr  appropriale 
objecu,  in  order  that  those  objectsy  or  iMirr  perceptions  of 
fhetiH  may  becotte  motives  to  volilfioa.  If  perceptions  gave 
uo  pteaAtre  whaiteveri  nor  pain,  nor  excited  any  sense  of 
right  or  wrong,  they  would  exhibit  no  good  to  be  sought, 
or  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  of  course  could  neither  awaken 
avenion  ttor  desire,  nor  coustitate  ahy  indncettient  to  action. 
That  they  mvolve  no  mo^  character,  however,  is  abuu- 
danUy  clear  fiiMi  laaay  consideration)!* 

The  nuMd  is  to  formed,  tA  not  to  feel  blaaie  or  toa^a* 
ceifcy  for  such  involuntary  emotions,  any  more  than  for  the 
susceptive  powers  themselves  fit^m  which  they  spring,  or  for 
any  odier  coastittttioiisl^atcribtttes.  We  foel  uo  moral  de- 
sert, because  our  capacities  of  being  pleased  with  objects 
of  erf^rnal  beauty,  or  moiul  grandeur,with7orms  and  colors, 
sounds  and  odors,  justice,  ^nth,  and  amiable  conduct  lA 
tfiose  around  us ;  te  of  being  disjsleased  with  imkindness, 
treachery,  and  cruelty,  hre  called  into  activity  by  the  )»re» 
sence  of  tbeiir  s^propriave  (causes  ;•— 4)ecan8e  the  generous 
syttpaihy  of  a  Howard  and  the  disinterested  patriotism  of 
a  WadiingtOh  ei^cite  our  resp)N:t  and  veneration  ;  and  the 
ambition  of  a  Napoleon  and  iMiumanity  of  a  Eorgia  fill  us 
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with  detestation ;— -because  the  sublime  meekoessy  the  iiwA 
fable  dignity,  the  divine  benevolence  of  CbHst  on  the  cross, 
strike  our  sensibility  to  what*  is  great  and  good  with  over- 
powering force,  and  carry  our  sympathies  resistlessly  along 
with  him ;  while  the  ingratitude,  meannessi  and  treachery  of 
Judasi  and  the  impious  taunts  and  brutal  malignity  of  Jewish 
priests  andrulers^fiU  us  widi  indignation  and  horror.  In  place 
of  attaching  any  moral  character  to  these  involuntary  and  uih 
avoidable  emotions^  we  feel  as  completely  irresponsible  for 
fbethf  as  for  the  perceptions  themselves— which  take  place  ia 
the  same  manner  from  the  necessity  of  our  nature— by 
which  they  are  excited.  It  is  not  until  we  voluntarily  act 
under  their  influence^  and  choose  the  one,  or  reject  the 
otheri  that  we  feel  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  irresponsible^ 
and  experience  the  approval  or  reprobation  of  conscience* 
Mankind  at  large  act  on  the  same  principles  in  their 
judgment  of  others*  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  moral  excel- 
lence in  the  murderer,  that  be  hesitates  /rom  involuntary 
sympathy,  and  the  unbidden  rebukes  of  conscience,  when 
about  to  assail  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature ;  nor  in  the  thief^ 
that  spontaneous  desires  spring  up  in  his  mind  of  the  good 
be  seeks,  without  the  guilt  which  his  mode  of  attaining  it 
involves;  and  that  his  spirit  quails  in  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt  and  degradation,  and  an 
irrepressible  sense  of  the  dignity  and  amiableness  of  rectitude. 
The  hungry  are  never  blamed  for  instinctively  desiring  the 
food  which  they  steal ;  but  only  for  choosing  to  possess 
themselves  of  it  in  violation  of  right;  nor  the  miirderer  for 
involuntarily  feeling  that  wealth  and  power  are  means  of 
happiness,  but  for  resolving  to  gain  them,  though  at  the 
price  of  blood.  To  be  the  mere  subject  of  such  emotions* 
is  not  to  be  virtuous ;  but  virtue  consists  wholly  in  cboosr 
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ing  that  lawful  good  to  which  these  emotions  prompt,  and 
rejecting  those  forbidden  gratifications  from  which  they  dis- 
snade ;  and  guilt,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  solely  in  resisting 
those  influences  that  restrain  from  sin,  and  choosing  prohi- 
bited  modes  of  enjoyment,  in  despite  of  the  conviction  of 
tfieir  sinfulness. 

This  principle  is  recognised  by  the  Most  High  also  in 
his  requirements  and  prohibitions.  His  legislation  respects 
vohmtaiy  actions  only,  not  unavoidable  effects  like  percep- 
tions and  emotions,  that  are  excited  without  our  volition  by 
the  action  of  external  agents. 

Bat,  to  ascribe  to  these  spontaneous  emotions,  a  moral 
character,  is  to  conti^dict  an  essential  element  of  Dr.  De 
Witt's  own  theory,  as  well  as  consciousness  and  the  word  of 
Crod ;  as,  if  they  are  fraught  with  morality,  then  the  unrege- 
nerate  themselves,  so  far  forth  as  many  of  those  emotions 
are  concerned,  are  holy,  and  consequently  their  nature  also, 
on  the  priociples  on  which  he  has  reasoned,  as  far  as  the 
susceptibilities  which  are  the  grounds  of  those  emotions  are 
concerned,  is  likewise  holy.  "The  bare  perception  of  what 
is  morally  vile,  such  as  an  inhuman  murder  committed  from 
ayarice,  and  accompanied  with  perfidy  and  rank  ingrati- 
tude, or  instances  of  insult  and  dishonor  offered  by  children 
to  their  parents,  or  grbss  and  daring  impiety  towards  God, 
awakens  emotions  peculiarly  painful  and  shocking^'  in  un- 
renewed, in  many  instances  at  least,  as  well  as  in  renovated 
minds.  There  is  not  an  individual  of  the  race  probably, 
who,  if  allowed  to  dwell  calmly  on  the  subject,  can  avoid 
feeling  that  it  is  amiable  in  offspring  to  honor  and  obey 
those  from  whom  they  have  derived  existence,  and  to  whom 
they  owe  their  preservation,  nurture,  and  happiness  ;  and 
base  in  children  to  traduce  and  insult  a  parent ;  not  a  being 
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on  whom  the  CSreator  has  inipressed  the  UBeamenta  of  a 
moral  agent,  who  can  escape  feeling  that  it  is  estimable  to 
relieve  suffering ;  generous  to  defend  the  oppressed^  to  rescue 
merit  from  injury  and  raise  it  from  depression ;  noble  to  for- 
give, rather  than  to  revenge  an  injury ;  and  base  and  detest* 
able  to  rob  the  helpless,  to  crush  the  defeaceless  into  de- 
pendence and  subserviency,  or  wantonly  to  inflict  evU  in 
any  form.  To  suppose  that  these  involuntary  senUments  or 
emotions,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  are  not  natural  and 
common  to  the  unregenerate,  as  well  as  to  the  renewed; 
were  to  suppose  that  they  have  no  sense  of  right  and  wroogt 
no  ideas  of  obligation,  of  merit,  or  guilt ;  no  conceptions  of 
cruelty,  injustice,  falsehood,  meanness,  or  their  opppsttes; 
no  capacity  whatever  of  feeling  ^'  how  awful  goodness  ia, 
and  virtue  how  lovely,"  and  to  strike  them  at  once  from 
the  rank  of  intelligent  and  moral  bdngs^  and  sink  them  to 
a  level  with  brutes. 

As  then  it  is  thus  indisputable,  that  the  unrenewed  arq 
the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  regenerate,  of  all  these  specie  of 
involuntary  emotion — as  indisputable  as  it  is  that  they  are, 
of  the  same  species  of  perceptions,  and  are  as  competent  to 
the  same  species  of  voluntary  agency — ^it  is  equally  clear* 
inasmuch  as  the  unrenewed  are  wholly  without  holiness, 
that  no  morality  whatever,  can  attach  to  those  emoliom^  but 
that  the  mind  is  as  unmeritorious  and  irresponsible  for  them, 
as  it  is  for  its  involuntary  perceptions,  or  constitutional 
attributes.    . 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  statements  and 
reasonings  by  which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  ''that  there  are 
constitutional  dispositions,  natural  propensities  in  the  mind» 
that  is,  propensities  which  accompany  our  nature  under  aU 
circumitancesy  to  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has 
ver  ascribed  moral  character/' 


**  Some  pfiTwmf  are  eopfltitotionaUy  chast^  a^d  puire.  Tluf  fce«|p<r 
of  mind  becomes  a  reasonable  moral  creature,  and  properly  belongs 
to  the  excellency  of  its  nature.  The  opposite  propensity  would 
^e  a  foul  blemish  in  its  character.  In  this  light  eUt  men  regasd  the 
subject.  None  but  a  metaphysician  wouU:  undertake  to  reasoa  ui 
out  of  our  belief,  that  although  it  is  comUttdumal^  and  inmndbtBt  and 
anUctdaUto  volitUm^  it  is  noi  morally  good.''*  p.  19. 

I  spare  this  passage  from  the  severe  criticisms  wbicli  i| 
merits.  It  is  a  sufficient  reftitation  of  its  statements^  that  if 
there  are  ^*  constitmioi^  dispositipas*'  or  '^  popensities," 
which  thus  ''accompany  opr  nature  under  all  mt^vB^ 
slancesi"  and  belong  Uiereibre  to  every  individual ;  vUch 
becop)^  ^'  a  reasionab)^  moral  creatutet''  a|ad ''  to  which. tlif 
copmon  sense  of  mankind  hi|S  ever  ascribed  moral  cbarsio- 
ter ;"  then  eijther  manjkiiul  have  egi^egionsly  err^d  in  thi^i^ 
Jodgment  respecting  those  propensities ;  or  else  the  uore^ 
newedy  in  place  of  being  whoUy  sinfti)^  are  at  least,  as  ftr  as 
those  propensities  go,  'f  morally  goodt"  as  well  as  t)ie  rege- 
ni^rate;  and  their  nature  consequeniJy,  iaiitead  of  being 
whoUy  destitute  of  original  righteonsnessi  or  a  disposition 
to  what  b  morally  excellent,  aiid  fraught  with  nothing  but 
an  unconquerable  disposition  to  monal  evil,  is  forayed  with 
a,  multitude  of  '^  dispositions  or  propensities/'  ^*  constitiir 
tional, '  invincible,  and  antecedent  to  volition,"  that  are 
^^  morally  good  ;*' — <'  dispositions  and  propensities!'  tbere^ 
fore,  that  on  the  presentation  of  thmr  appropriate  ob|ects 
mn^t,  on  his  principles,  "  invariably  and  necessarily  lead  to 
obeifience"  in  eveiy  act  of  choice  put  fprthlundei;  their  i»> 
flnence !  Would  Dr.  De  Witt  have  assented  to  this  conclu- 
sion, to  which  his  representations  in  these  passages  would, 
if  consistent,  have  inevitably  carried  him  i  "  That  those 
who  make  the  nature  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  the 
subject  of  their  professed  atlen|xon»  shpuld  yet  be  so  inad- 
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vertent  in  regard  to  the  tendency  or  their  principlet ,  and  $0 
precipitate  as  to  impute  to  others  doctrinal  offences,  to  the 
impntation  of  which  they  are  themselves  obnoxious,  may 
seem  extraordinary,  but  is  nevertheless  demonstrably  true.'* 
p.  12. 

But  the  doctrine  of  this  passage  is  as  inconsistent  with 
fact,  and  the  decisions  of  common  sense,  as  it  is  with  the 
essential  elements  of  Dr.  De  Witt's  own  scheme. 

Constitutional,  in  distinction  from  voluntary  purity,  arises 
from  a  mere  incapacity  or  exemption  from  appetite  for 
that  species  of  pleasure  which  may  be  unchastely  indulged. 
But  there  obviously  is  no  moral  excellence  in  such  a  mere 
destitution  of  that  susceptibility.  Is  the  abstinence  of  in- 
fancy or  old  age,  of  decrepitude  or  artificial  incapacity, 
from  such  criminal  gratifications,  ^*  morally  good,"  and  so 
palpably  so,  that  none  but  a  metaphysician  would  under- 
take to  reason  us  out  of  the  ascription  to  it  of  that  ^arac- 
ter  f  Is  it  a  virtue  in  disembodied  spirits  or  angelic  natures^ 
thai  they  never  descend  to  those,  to  men,  forbidden  modes  of 
indulgence  f  These  questions  require  no  answer.  It  is  obvi- 
ously erroneous,  and  absurd  to  the  last  degree,  to  predicate 
that  virtue  of  beings  who  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  vo- 
luntarily exercising  it,  or  voluntarily  indulging  in  the  vice 
tiiat  is  its  opposite.  Even  voluntary  abstinence  from  that  vice 
16  far  from  being  necessarily  or  universally  holy*  It  may 
result  from  an  absence  of  temptation,  from  the  restraints  of 
society,  the  promptings  of  fear,  or  the  impulses  of  shame, 
as  well  as  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  obligation. 
Neither  the  voice  of  consciousness  then,  the  general  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  nor  the  principles  of  Dr.  De  Witt's  own 
system,  yield  him  any  sanction  in  the  ascription  of  a  moral 
character  to  such  constitutional  affections. 
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His  appeal  to  ^'  the  word  of  God,"  as  distinctly  recog- 
niiing  **  the  existence  of  an  inherent  disposition  or  propen* 
sity  to  evil,"  an^  branding  <*  it  as  being  morally  wrong,"  is 
equally  onauthorized  and  unpropitious  to  his  cause*  The 
passage  which  he  alleges  as  specificallyteaching  that  theory, 
URom*  viL  14 — 23.  A  glance  at  the  nature  and  object  of 
its  argument  however,  will  sho\i^  that  he  has  wholly  misap- 
prehended its  import*  The  apostle  had  in  a  preceding  part 
of  the  chapter,  stated  an  intimation  from  an  objector,  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  law  as  a  rule  of  justification,  and 
snbstitution  of  a  method  of  gracious  acceptance  in  its  place, 
most  have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  law  itself*  This 
the  apostle  pronounced  a  false  inference,  and  stated  that 
the  law  instead  of  being  itself  sinful,  is  the  very  instrument 
by  which  we  become  apprised  that  we  are  sinners,  and  ad- 
verted in  illustration  of  it  to  the  fact,  that  while  we  remain 
inconsiderate  of  its  requirements^  we  continue  insensible  of 
our  guilt,  but  become  aware  of  the  relation  of  our  actions 
to  our  obligations,  when  its  injunctions  are  brought  home 
into  immediate  contact  with  reason  and  conscience. 

*«  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  the  law  sin?  God  forbid.  Nay  I 
had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  bad  not  known  lust,  except 
the  law  had  said,  thou  sbalt  not  covet.  But  sin,  taking^  occasion  by 
the  cammandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence** — all 
manner  ci  concupiscence  was  shown  by  the  law  to  be  sin.  **  For 
without  the  law,  sin  was  dead.  For  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once, 
but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived  and  I  died.  And  the 
commaadment  which  was  ordained  to  lifb,  I  found  to  be  unto  death.'* 

He  then  again  introduced  the  objector  as  offering  on  the 
ground  of  that  reply,  the  further  intimation  agaiqst  the  law, 
that  if  it  is  thus  the  instrument  of  deiponstrating-that  we  are 
sinnersi  it  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  our 
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death,  and  to  be  reprobated  dieref6re,  rather  than  approved. 
This  the  apostle  likewise  repelled,  and  showed  that  it  is 
not  the  law  itself,  bnt  oar  transgression  of  it,  that  is  the 
cause  of  onr  death ;  and  in  illustration  of  it,  referred  to 
die  fact,  that  we  are  accustomed  in  all  the  decisions  of  rea^ 
son  and  operations  of  conscience  respecting  it,  t<>  recognize 
the  excellence  of  the  law,  while  it  condemns  us,  and  to  trace 
our  ruin  to  ourselves,  as  voluntary  transgressors ;  that  we 
approve  of  its  injunctions,  and  acknowledge  our  obligations, 
even  when  we  refuse  to  obey  them,  and  perceive  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  feel  it  to  be  hateful,  while  we  continue  to  go  on 
til  its  perpetration. 

**  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto  me  ?  ^od  fbrbid. 
But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  worlung  death  in  me  by  thai  whioh^ 
is  good,  that  sin  by  the  commandment  mi^pht  become  exceeding  sin- 
ful, l^or  we  know  that  the  ]aw  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
nrider  sin.  For  that  which  1  do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  woald,  that 
do  I  m>t,  but  what  i  hate,  that  do  I.  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would 
not,  I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.  I  find  then  a  law  that 
when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight  in 
the  law  of  Gdd  after  the  inward  man,  but  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  roe  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members.  So  then  with 
the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  ^esh,  the  law 
ofsin.'» 

The  apostle  thus,  in  place  of  lending  any  support  to  the 
theory  which  Dr.  De  Witt  endeavored  to  sustain  by  his  lan- 
guage, furnishes  the  most  ample  proofs  of  its  error,  and  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  Instead  of  repre- 
Mnting  ns  as  prompted  to  transgression  solely  by  a  specific 
taste  for  sin,  and  exhibititig  the  sinfulness  of  our  ctisobe- 
dtent  acts,  as  the  reason  *of  our  committing  them,  as  that 
tbeory  implies  and  teaches,  he  formally  recognises  Ae  fact 
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that  we  are  accustomed  to  carry  with  us  into  the  very  act  of 
sinning,  a  conviction  of  the  excellence  of  the  law,  of  our  ob- 
ligations to  obey  it,  and  of  the  evil  of  sin;  and  to  perpe- 
trate it  in  defiance  of  these  restraints ;  instead  of  being 
prompted  by  them  to  its  commission.  He  likewise,  on  the 
other  hand  as  specifically  recognises  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
ducements that  prompt  us  against  these  restraints,  to  trans- 
gression, are  addressed  to  our  corporeal  appetites,  and  men- 
tal passions,  or  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  from  the  objects 
around  us ;  which  are  capable  of  being  preserved  within 
the  limits  of  obligation,  and  made  "the  instruments  of  righ- 
teousness unto  God,^'  as  well  as  of  being  indulged  in  for- 
bidden forms,  and  made  "the  instruments  of  unrighteous- 
ness"— the  fact  identically  that  constitutes  the  chief  element 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  endeavored  to  sustain. 

He  alleges,  as  a  further  objection  to  these  views,  that  they 
involve  a  renunciation  of  the  distinction  introduced  by  Pre- 
sident Edwards,  between  natural  and  moral  inability. 

'*  President  Edwards  was  the  first  in  thiD  country  to  ascertain  with 
precision,  and  to  prove  by  argumeuts  hitherto  unanswered,  that 
whilst  fallen  man  possesses  all  the  natural  faculties  requisite  to 
constitute  him  a  moral  and  an  accountable  agent,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  performing  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  are  firiii  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  moral  ottributeM  of  his  soul,  in  the  unconquerable 
dominion  of  his  depraved  inherent  disposition  to  evil,  diffused  through 
the  whole  moral  man.  It  is  the  iuvincible  strength  and  influence  of 
his  predilection  for  sin,  that  renders  the  sinner  its  very  slave,  and 
constitates  the  necessity  of  a  divine  efficacious  interposition.  This 
distinction  between  natural  faculties  essentially  requisite  to  consti- 
tute men  the  proper  subjects  of  accountability  and  moral  disposition, 
established,  as  it  was  thought,  with  great  regard  to  precision,  was  em- 
braced by  the  next  generation  of  eminent  divines  hi  this  country, 
snob  as  Bellamy,  the  younger  Edwards,  Hopkins,  West,  Smiley, 
and  Dwight,  and  it  obtained  extensive  currency  among  the  divines  of 
Europe.    Human  inability  was  thus  distinguished  into  that  which 
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is  natural^  and  t)iat  which  is  moral.  The  former  completely 
excuses  and  clears  its  subject  of  all  blame ;  the  latter  is  entirely  con- . 
sistent  with  the  blackest  guilt.  Whether  this  distinction  threw 
greater  precision  and  accurficy,  over  the  older  method  of  exhibiting  the 
sttbjeeC,  cannot  at  present  be  discos^.  My  object  in  this  historical 
statement  is  msjrely  to  ascertain  what  our  brethren  ai  preMent  beluve 
on  thii  9vhjtci^  and  what  they  desire  alher$  to  beHeve,  We  have  per- 
ceived that  they  charge  all  those  who  place  ihedepravUy  of  the  unre- 
gentraie  mem,  in  hu  inherent  propeneify  or  diiponiion  to  ssU,  wUk 
Uackmg  pkymcal  depravity^  and  thus  destroying  aecoimiabiliiy.  As 
this  charge  directly  affects  President  Edwards'  distinction  of  natural 
and  moral  inability,  it  follows  with  undeniable  clearness  that  they 
have  renounced  that  dieiinetion^  and  that  according  to  these  views  of 
the  matter,  the  moral  inability  maintained  by  President  Edwards  is 
pkyeicalf  for  he  resolved  it  into  unholy  disposition.  They  have  thus 
pven  the  deaths  blow  to  that  celebrated  distinction." — p.  25, 26.  ' 

A  just  consideration  of  the  subject,  however,  will  show 
that  it  is  the  theory  itself  of  President  Edwards,  that  sub- 
rerts  that  distinction,  while  the  views  I  am  endeavoring 
to  vindicate,  in  place  of  ccMitradicting  it,  present  tbfe  only 
ground  on  which  it  can  be  consistently  maintained.  The, 
olgect  of  his  reasonings  respecting  that  distinction  was,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  reason  that  men  sin,  and  the  gronnd  of 
the  certain^  that  they  will  continue  to  transgress,  unless  with- 
held from  it  by  the  renovating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
do  not  lie  in  a  physical  incapacity  for  obedience,  but  in  place 
of  that,  are  such  as  are  compatible  with  and  necessarily  in- 
volve their  perfect  .freedom,  responsibility,  and  blamewor- 
thiness :  and  it  was  this  reason,  and  ground  of  certainty 
that  he  denominated  a  moral  inability. 

This  representation,  however,  he  directly  contradicted  in 
his  theory,  respecting  constitutional  depravity,  in  which  he 
denied  that  there,  is  any  susceptibility  in  the  mind,  on  which 
motives  can  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  inducements  tc 
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the  necessity  of  its  nature,  renders  all  motives  mere  tempta- 
tions to  transgression  :  as  in  denying  it  a  capad^  of  being 
excited  to  obedience,  he  plainly  denied  its  capacity  for  obe-* 
dience  itself;  and  in  representing  it  as  fraught  with  no  other 
susceptibility  than  of  excitement  to  sin,  he  represented  its 
capaci^  for  moral  agency  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ca- 
padty  for  transgression.  The  charge,  therefore,  of  €0Atnr> 
dieting  hb  own  representation,  that  the  reason  that  men  sin 
does  not  lie  in  a  natural  incapacity,  bu^  is  such  as  is  wholly 
compatible  with  physical  ability,  perfect  obligation  to  obey 
and  utter  inexcusableness  and  guilt  in  disobedience,  ties 
unanswerably  against  his  own  theory. 

That  view  of  the  subject,  however,  which  I  have  sought 
to  sustain,  as  obviously  escapes  that  inconsistency,  by  de^ 
nying  the  existence  of  a  specific  taste  for  sin,  and^placing 
the  ground  of  our  acting  in  the  manner  in  which  we  do,  in  the 
moral  influences  by  which  we  lire  excited;  and  accordingly, 
completely  attains  the  object  at  which  President  Edwards 
aimed;  an  explication  of  the  reasons  of  our  sinning,  that  ii9 
consistent  with  our  capacity  and  obligadon  to  obey,  and 
the  certainty  of  our  continuing  to  sin,  if  left  without  the  re- 
novating influence  of  the  Spirit. 

He  likewise  alleges  that  these  views  imply 

«  "  That  bad  men  are  released  from  obli^^atien  to  obedience,  and 
free  from  gailt,  io  proportion  as  they  £nd  it  difficult,  through  the 
strength  and  obstinacy  of  their  disposition  to  wickedness,  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  God  and  man."— p.  30. 

He  has  here  again,  however,  taken  for  granted  the  posi- 
tion which  he  should  have  proved—- diat  there  can  be  no 
suecessfiil  excitement  to  sin,  unless  it  takes  place  agreeably 
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to  his  theory  J  by  the  action  of  motives  on  a  specific  taste 
for  sin  ;  and  thence  that  to  deny  the  compatibility  of  an  ex- 
citement through  such  a  taste,  with  our  obligations,  is  to 
deny  the  compatibility  of  any  excitement  to  it  whatever, 
with  blameworthiness  in  its  perpetration.  But  that  position 
must  be  demonstrated  before  his  allegation  can  be  author- 
ized. It  has  never  yet  been  demonstrated,  however,  nor 
ever  can  be,  nor  hi&  inference  from  it  invested  with  a  shadow 
of  propriety ;  and  if  no  such  specific  taste  for  sin  exists, 
but  in  place  of  that,  the  excitements  to  transgression  which 
we  experience,  take  place  as  I  have  represented,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  motives  on  susceptibilities  that  are  not  in  themselves 
evil,  but  that  may  be  indulged  in  consistency  with,  as  well 
as  in  violation  of  obligation,  it  then  does  not  follow  fi-om 
the  denial  that  an  excitement  to  sin  through  the  agency  of 
such  a  taste  for  sin,  would  be  compatible  with  guilt  in  it ; 
that,  therefore,  the  excitements  to  it  which  we  in  fact  expe^ 
rience  and  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  transgression,  are 
also  incompatible  with  blameworthiness ;  any  more  than  the 
denial  that  the  mind  is  responsible  for  the  involuntary  effects 
of  which  it  is  the  subject,  involves  a  denial  of  its  responsi- 
bility in  its  voluntary  agency.  The  two  positions  have  no 
connexion  whatever  with^  nor  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  the  allegation  in  question,  therefore,  which  is  predica- 
ted on  the  assumption  of  their  identity,  wholly  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Thus  manifest  is  it,  that  the  foregoing  objecdonsto  these 
views,  in  place  of  accomplishing  the  object  at  which  they  are 
aimed,  only  serve  to  demonstrate  the  erroneousness  of  the 
principles  they  are  employed  to  sustain,  and  to  vindicate 
those  which  they  are  designed  to  subvert. 

It  is  likewise  the  occasion  of  prejudice  against  these 
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views,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  who  professes  to  have  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  and  his  associates,  have  run 
into  speculations  fraught  with  the  subversion  of  many  of  the 
essential  truths  of  revelation  :  and  some  have  perhaps  been 
led  by  that  circumstance  to  the  inference  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  theory  necessarily  leads  to  such  results ;  and 
that  all  therefore  who  renounce  the  one,  must,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  have  rejected  the  others,  or  are  at  least  to  be 
carried  to  that  rejection,  whenever  they  follow  their  princi- 
ples to  their  legitimate  results. 

Not  the  slightest  ground,  however,  exists  to  justify  either 
that  inference  or  prejudice.     Neither  they  who  have  drawn 
the  one,  nor  they  who  have  yielded  to  the  other,  can  need 
to  be  told  that  the  fact  that  men  coincide  in  their  views  on 
one  branch  of  theological  doctrine,  does  not  necessarily  de- 
monstrate that  they  agree  on  all  others  with  which  that  has 
no  immediate  connexion ; — that  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
fact  that  those  gentlemen,  as  well  as  myself,  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  that  we  concur  in  all  our  views  of  his 
nature,  attributes,  and  government;  nor  from  the  T.ct  that 
we  alike  regard  the  scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  that 
all  our  apprehensions  of  the  doctrines  which  they  teach, 
are  coincident  with  each  other.     To  infer  in  that  manner, 
a  universal,  from  a  partial  concurrence  of  opinion,  were  to 
verify  the  pretences  of  Dr.  Taylor,  that  he  coincides  in 
every  essential  particular  with  the  orthodox  in  his  views  of 
the  subjects  which  his  controversies  affect,  and  to  assume 
that  no  difference  of  any  significance  can  ever  exist  between 
any,  who  unite  in  assenting  to  the  divine  existence,  and  the 
inq}ifation  of  the  scriptures. 

That  inference,  moreover,  as  far  as  Dr.  Taylor  is  con- 
cerned, is  rendered  wholly  unjust  and  absurd  by  the  fact 
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that-^as  I  have  sWoiwn  <m  a  former  occadoiH^he  not  only 
had  BO  agency  whaleveri  in  originating  ibe  views  I  have 
advocated  on  that  sol^ect— -and  this  is  trae  likewise  of 
his  astodatesy*-bat  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  eztrica* 
ting  himself  from  the  theory  of  physical  depravity.  In 
place  of  that  he  has  through  every  period  strenuously  con- 
tended that  the  views,  reasoning  and  language  of  the  West- 
minster divines,  of  Edwards,  Dwight,  and  the  Calvinists 
generally,  in  which  it  is  embodied,  are  free  from  every  just 
exception,  and  solemnly  denied  all  consciousness  of  having 
departed  on  that  or  any  other  article  of  doctrinal  belief,  from 
his  *^  revered  instructs  in  theology ;"  has  likewise  repre- 
sented and  continues  to  represent  the  nature  itself  of  the 
mind  as  the  cause  of  its  sinning,  in  distinction  from  the  in- 
fluences that  excite  it;  asserts  the  existence  in  it  of  a  "  selfish 
principle,*'  essentially  coincident  in  nature  and  agency  with 
the  taste  for  sin  ascribed  to  it  by  the  advocates  of  the  cnr^ 
rent  theory ;  and  professes  accordingly  to  hold  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenera- 
tion— '^  '  distinction  from  that  which  is  employed  in  convey- 
ing truth  to  it,  or  acting  through  a  moral  instrumentality-— 
and  which  of  course,  therefore,  must  be  employed  in  chang- 
ing its  physical  constitution,  in  place  of  the  mode  of  its 
agency.  He  has,  therefore,  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  having 
in  fact  r^ected  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  any  more 
than  those  who  do  not  profess  to  have  departed  from  the 
views  which  heretofore  have  generally  prevailed ;  or  those 
who  simply  deny  the  propriety  of  denominating  a  trans- 
mitted corruption,  a  physical  attribute,  while  they  continue 
to  treat  it  as  a  coostitudoi\al  affection,  and  to  approve  and 
employ  all  the  terms,  reasonings,  and  representations  that 
are  the  usual  vehicles  of  its  definition  and  inculcation. 
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But  it  were  equally  anauthorued  and  unjust  lo  regard 
the  views  which  I  have  advanced,  as  laying  any  foundation 
for  the  errors  into  which  those  gentlemen  have  run.  The 
two  systems  are  not  only  wholly  disconnected,  but  totally 
incompatible  with  and  subversive  of  each  other. 

Of  those  errors,  the  first  which  I  riiall  notice,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  self-determining  will,  or  the  representation  involved 
in  their  speculations  respecting  the  nature  of  moral  agency, 
that  the  mind  exerts  its  volitions  without  any  intelligent 
reasons.  No  argument  can  be  necessary  to  prove  that  this 
absurd  dogma  has  no  dired  sanction  in  the  precisely  oppo- 
site doctrine  which  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject : — that 
the  mind,  in  place  of  acting  in  that  merely  mechanical 
manner^  exerts  its  choices  solely  for  seen  and  felt  reasons, 
and  that  those  reasons  lie  wholly  in  its  perceptions  and 
emotions,  or  the  motives  under  which  it  puts  forth  its 
volitions. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  ho  human  sagaci^  can  ever  de- 
rive their  theory,  or  obtain  any  sanction  for  it  by  any  le- 
gitimate logic  from  any  of  the  positions-— involved  in  this 
doctrine — which  I  have  advocated  or  sanctioned. 

It  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that — as  I  have  re- 
presented— ^men  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their  volitions. 
That  representation  no  more  lays  a  foundation,  for  the 
inference,  that  they  are  mere  brute  or  senseless  machines  in 
their  agency,  than  it  does  for  any  other  absurd  and  impossi* 
ble  consequence.  It  no  more  follows  from  the  fact,  that 
they  put  forth  their  volitions  by  their  own  efficiency,  that 
they  exert  them  without  intelligence ;  than  it  follows  from 
the  fact  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own  acts,  that 
he  is  unintelligeBt  in  his  agency : — no  more  than  it  follows 
from  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  those 
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events  of  which  they  are  involuntarily  the  subjects,  that 
they  are  not  in  fact  involuntarily  the  subjects  of  those  events. 
In  place  of  that,  to  act  by  one's  own  efficiency,  is  identi- 
cal with  acting  with  intelligence.  To  act  by  one's  own 
power,  indeed,  without  intelligence,  were  wholly  impossible. 
No  other  idea  can  be  formed  of  an  efficient  agent,  than  that 
he  intelligently  puts  forth  acts  -by  his  own  power,  instead 
of  being  moved  by  causes  external  to  himself,  or  acting  for 
reasons  of  which  he  has  no  consciousness. 

It  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  men  are  volun- 
tarily active  in  their  moral  agency.  That  were  to  make 
voluntary  activity  identical  with  acting  from  an  involuntary 
and  mechanical  impulse.  To  act  by  volition  however 
is  simply  to  act  by  one's  own  efficiency  for  an  intelligent 
reason,  instead  of  being  moved  by  causes  of  which  the  mind 
is  not  conscious. 

It  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined in  its  choices  by  motives.  That  were  again  to  taske 
acting  from  motives  identical  with  an  involuntary  and  un- 
intelligent agency.  But  in  place  of  that,  to  be  determined 
by  motives,  is  to  act  solely  for  seen  and  felt  reasons,  instead 
of  acting  without  reasons,  or  being  prompted  by  causes  of 
which  the  mind  has  no  consciousness. 

Nor  can  it  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine,  that  the  motives 
that  determine  us  in  our  choices,  do  not  act  on  a  specific 
taste  for  sin  or  holiness,  but  solely  on  susceptibilities,  that 
are  not  in  themselves  evil  or  good,  and  that  may  be  indulged 
either  iti  modes  that  are  holy  or  that  are  sinful.  To  act  for 
the  reasons  involved  in  the  excitement  of  such  susceptibilities, 
or  the  good  anticipated  in  their  gratification,  is  no  more  to 
act  without  intelligence,  than  to  act  from  the  promptings  of 
a  specific  taste  for  sin,  were  such  an  attribute  lodged  in  the 
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mind — would  be  to  act  without  knowledge.  In  place  of 
that,  to  put  forth  choices  from  the  action  of  motives  on  such 
susceptibiliti  ,  is  by  the  terms,  to  act  for  reasons  that  ave 
seen  and  felt^  or  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious. 

To  deduce  their  theory  of  a  self-determining  will,  tbiere- 
fore,  from  any  of  the  elements  of  the  system,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  sustain,  is  wholly  out  of  question*  The  two 
systems  are  the  entire  reverse  of  each  other,  and  can  never 
be  maintained  in  coqj unction.  Every  element  of  t}ie  one  is 
fiaogfat  with  the  denial  and  subversion  of  every  element  of  the 
other ;  and  let  those  gentlemen  but  adopt  the  doctrine,  that 
men  in  their  choices  act  only  for4nteUigent  reasons,  and  they 
wtil  instantly,  if  consistent,  abandon  their  theory  of  self-de- 
termination,  and  all  the  erroneous  elements  and  consequences 
that  are  incorporated  with  it,  in  their  system* 

No  sagacity,  it  is  equally  clear,  in  the  next  place,  can 
ever  detect  anything  in  the  views  which  I  have  advocated, 
that  can  sustain,  or  give  any  countenance  to  the  denial—- 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  theory  of  those 
gentlemen— -<»f  the  possibility  to  God  of  determining  the 
volitions  of  men,  and  preventing  them  from  the  sin  which 
they  commit.  That  denial,  not  only  has  no  direct  counte- 
nance^ in  the  system  for  which  I  am  pleading,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  can  yield  it  any  indi- 
rect sanction.  It  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  foct,  that 
men  are  moral  agents.  It  no  more  follows  from  that  fact, 
that  God  cannot  determine  what  reasons  for  acting  shall  be 
conveyed  to  their  minds,  nor  that  be  cannot  place  them 
under  such  a  species  of  excitement,  as  to  sway  them  to  obe- 
ence,  than  it  does  tiiat  they  exert  their  choices  without 
reasons.  No  incompatibility  whatever  exists  between  their 
nature  as  moral  agents,  and  their  being  sutyect  to  the  divine 
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control,  in  respect  to  the  species  and  succession  of  their  per- 
ceptions and  involuntary  emotions.     It  does  not  belong  to 
them,  as  moral  agents,  directly  to  determine  the  nature  or 
succession  of  their  perceptions ;  but  solely  to  exert  voli- 
tions under  their  influence.     To  suppose  them  to  be  the 
absolute  determiners  of  their  own  perceptions,  were  to  run 
into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  conception  of  their  per- 
ceptions to  exist  in  their  minds  antecedently  to  the  existence 
of  their  perceptions  themselves.     They  clearly  could  never 
intelUgently  choose  the  existence  of  a  new  species  of  per- 
ceptions, until  possessed  of  a  conception  of  that  species 
itself,  or  an  individual  of  it  ^  nor  the  re-existence  of  one 
which  had  been  already  experienced,  until  that  perception 
had  involuntarily  again  risen  by  recollection,  or  the  action 
of  some  external  agent.     To  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 
are  the  efficient  causes  of  their  perceptions  and  involuntary 
emotions,  were  to  suppose,  both  that  they  are  not  involun* 
tary  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  their  perceptions  exist  and 
are  the  objects  of  volition  antecedently  to  their  existence ; 
and  to  plunge  accordingly  into  all  the  absurdities  of  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  or  of  an  infinite  succession  in  the 
mind  of  every  individual  perception  of  which  it  is  now,  ever 
has  been,  or  is  hereafter  to  be  the  subject.     So  far,  there- 
fore, is  the  fact  that  they  are  moral  agents,  from  involving 
any  inconsistency  with  the  doctrine  that  God  determines 
the  influences  which  reach  them,  and  through  that  medium 
can  sway  them  whenever  he  pleases,  to  obedience ;  that 
there  is  no  other  doctrine  than  that,  that  is  compatible  with 
their  nature  as  responsible  agents,  or  that  is  not  fraught 
with  total  inconsistency  with  all  the  facts  of  their  agency. 

Nor  does  the  denial  by  those  gentlemen  of  the  divine 
ability  to  prevent  men  from  sin,  enjoy  any  sanction  In  any 
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of  the  elementsr  which  I  have  represented  as  involved  in 
their  moral  agency ;  as  their  efficiency,  voluntariness,  or 
responsibility.  It  does  not,  as  has  been  seen,  follow  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  efficient  agents  of  their  choices, 
that  they  likewise  are  of  their  perceptions  and  involuntary 
emotions  ;  nor  does  it  tlierefore,  from  the  fact  that  they  put 
forth  their  choices  by  their  own  efficiency,  that  God  does 
not  determine  the  nature  and  succession  of  their  perceptions* 

Nor  can  that  denial  be  founded  on  their  responsibility ; 
as  they  are  responsible  only  for  their  voluntary  agency  ;  not 
for  effects  of  which  they  are  merely  involuntarily  the  sub- 
jects. To  suppose  that  they  cannot  involuntarily  be  made 
the  subjects  of  perceptions  and  emotions,  without  impairing 
their  responsibility  for  the  choices  put  forth  under  their  in- 
fluence, were  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  be  subjected  to 
any  influence  whatever,  either  from  the  senses,  from  depen- 
dent agents,  or  from  God,  without  an  annihilation  of  their 
obligations ;  and  to  contradict  therefore  not  only  our  whole 
consciousness,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures  likewise 
respecting  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  adversary,  and 
of  our  fellow-men  on  us. 

In  all  these  respects,  therefore,  their  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  only  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  any  sanction 
from  me,  but  is  directly  the  converse  of  every  fundamental 
position  of  the  system  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  ;  and 
must  of  necessity  be  abandoned  by  all  who  assent  to  the 
elements  of  that  system. 

Let  the  gentlemen  at  New  Haven  but  adopt  the  doctrine 
that  men  never  put  forth  choices  except  for  intelligent  rea- 
sons, that  their  reasons  for  their  choices  lie  solely  in  their 
perceptions  and  involuntary  emotions,  and  that  God  deter- 
mines the  nature  and  succession  of  their  perceptions,  and 
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can  convey  to  then  whatever  combiDation  of  motives  be 
pleases,  and  they  will  in  that  act  itself  reject  their  whole 
doctrine  of  selMeterminatioD)  and  as  a  consequence,  if  con* 
ststent,  give  up  their  denial  of  the  divine  ability  to  prevent 
US  from  sinning.  ' 

VI*  Bnt  the  great  principles  on  which  these  views  rest, 
have  not  only  never  been  overthrown  nor  embarrassed  by 
any  legitimate  objections,  but  as  was  remarked  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  nomber  of  thb  work,  they  are  iqpecifi* 
cally  admitted  and  asserted  by  the  great  body  of  those  who 
maintaia  the  opposite  scheme,  and  will  carry  them,  as  they 
have  me,  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  at  large,  of  which 
tbey  are  the  foundation,  whenever  they  shall  be  followed 
to  their  legitimate  results,  and  all  opinions  rejected  that  are 
inconsistent  with  them. 

The  doctrine  that  all  mankind,  whether  regenerated  ctr 
unrenewed,  are  naturally  or  physically  able  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  ;  or  that  they  possess  aH  the 
constitutional  attributes  that  are  essential  to  moral  agency 
and  obligation,  is  asserted  as  specifically  and  strenuously  by 
Dr.  De  Witt,  and  Dr.  Griffin,  as  it  is  by  me.  Dr.  De  Witt 
says,  **  fallen  man  possesses  all  the  natural  faculties  requi- 
site to  constitute  him  a  moral  aiid  accountable  agent ;"  and 
Dr.  Oriffin,  that  '*  our  obligations  rest  o«  the  facnUes  of 
a  rationid  soul.''  Such  likewise  were  the  views  of  President 
Edwards  uid  Dr»  Dwighl,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
passages : 

**  A  moial  agent  is  a  bdng  that  is  capable  of  tlioee  actionB  that 
have  a  moral  qaality,  and  which  can  properly  be  deuominated  good 
or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtuoas  or  vicious,  commendable  or  faulty. 
To  moral  agency  belongs  a  moral faeully^  or  sense  of  moral  good  and 
evB,  or  of  euch  a  thing  as  desert  or  worthiaeas  of  ^^ise  or  blaroe. 
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rewaid  or  poniiliment ;  ftnd  a  capacity  which  an  a|pent  has  of  being 
indueoced  in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  aconduct  agree- 
able to  the  BBorai  fbcohy.*' 

**  The  tnmUml  qualities  of  a  moral  agent  are  in  God  in  the  greatest 
possible  perfection :  such  as  understanding,  to  perceive  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  discerning  that  morsl 
worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are  praiseworthy, 
otken  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment ;  and  also  a  capacity  of 
choice^and  choice  guided  by  understanding,  and  a  power  of  acting 
according  to  his  choice  or  pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those 
things  which  are  in  the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein 
dees  very  nnch  consist  that  image  of  God  wherein  he  made  man,  by 
which  God  distinguished  aaa  lirem  the  besets ;  vis :  in  those  fiuwl^ 
ties  and  principles  of  natore,  whereby  he  is  capable  of  moral  sgency. 
Herein  very  much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God ;  whereas  the 
ipifHuai  and  siorol  image,  wherein  man  was  made  at  first,  consisted 
in  that  in^ral  lexeelleDcy  with  whidi  ke  wn  eadowed.*'**-£dwards's 
WqOm,  Vok  II.  p.  30,  40, 41. 

^  It  may  be  also  proper  to  state  the  difference  which  in  my  own 
view  exists,  between  permitting  or  not  hindering  sin,  and  creating  it. 
ft  is  this.  In  the  former  case,  man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sin.  His 
ein  is  therefore  wholly  his  own ;  chacgeable  only  to  himself;  chosen 
by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  choose  other- 
wise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty  and  righteously  pun- 
ishable. Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is  in  this  esse  possessed 
by  hioi>  while  a  ^sinner,  which  is  afterwards  possessed  by  him  when 
a  saint;  which  Adam  possessed  before  he  kUl ;  and  which  the  hoiy 
angels  now  possess  in  the  heavens.  This  power  is  also,  in  my  view,  per- 
fect freedom ;  a  power  of  agency,  as  absolute  as  can  be  possessed  by 
an  intelligent  creature."— Dwight's  Theology,  Vol.  I.  p.  414. 

Bui  iC  as  ibese  passages  represent,  all  men  tfans  possess 
all  tbe  ttatnral  facalties  requisite  ta  render  tbeiii  moral  and 
aocowMahle  i^^ls,  it  fallows  indisputably  that  no  altritMOe 
or  sosceptibility  can  be  wanting  to  the  unregenerate,  that 
is  essenlial  to  render  them  physically  able  to  obey;  and 
sope  tberefiNre  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  lietng 
capable  of  esctcemaiit  to  obedience.  No  necessity  then  can 
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exist  for  the  implantation  of  a  new  susceptibility  in  order 
to  their  being  prompted  to  obedience  ;  and  none  therefore 
can  be  in  fact  implanted  when  they  begin  to  obey.  The 
reason  then  that  some  become  obedient  and  others  continue 
to  disobey,  cannot  lie  in  any  difierence  in  their  nature,  but 
must  arise  solely  from  the  influences  that  Bre  exerted  on 
them.  But  as  the  sole  reason  of  their  acting  as  they  do, 
lies  in  the  motives  by  which  they  are  prompted,  the  ground 
of  their  different  agency  must  lie  in  the  moral  influences 
under  which  they  act ;  and  finally,  as  they  are  determined  in 
their  choices  wholly  through  that  medium,  it  follows  that 
the  regenerating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  act  solely 
through  that  instrumentality,  and  are  employed  accordingly, 
not  in  changing  the  physical  constitution  by  the  introduce 
tion  into  it  of  a  new  susceptibility,  but  in  extricating  it 
frdtn  temptation  and  swaying  it  to  holiness  by  the  comma- 
ijiication  of  truth,  or  excitements  to  obedience.  The  admis« 
sion  that  all  men  possess  all  the  natural  faculties  that  are 
requisite  to  constitute  them  proper  subjects  of  such  a  govern- 
ment as  God  is  exercising  over  them — ^thus  followed  to  its 
legitimate  consequences — ^will  lead  inevitably  to  the  rejection 
of  the  theory  of  physical  depravity  and  all  its  associated 
dogmas,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  whole  series  of  doctrines 
that  constitute  the  system  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
maintain. 

VII.  These  views,  if  adopted  and  allowed  their  appro- 
priate influence,  would  have  prevented  the  practical  errors 
into  which  some  of  the  rejectors  of  the  theory  of  physical 
depravity  have,  fallen. 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  is  a  treatment 
of  the  subject,  as  though  the  mere  misconception  by  the 
impenitent  of  their  physical  nature,  were  the  sole  or  chief 
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reason  of  their  rejection  of  the  gospel;  and  consequently,  as 
though  a  conviction  of  their  ability  would  of  itself  prove 
to  them  an  efficient  inducement  to  obedience ;  an  error 
scarcely  less  palpable,  or  less  mischievous,  than  that  of 
physical  depravity  itself.  Although  the  impression  with 
which  the  impenitent  are  almost  universally  perplexed,  that 
some  change  most  be  wrought  in  their  nature,  before  they 
can  become  competent  to  obedience,  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable barriers  to  their  conviction  as  well  as  conversion, 
and  will  be  certain  to  continue  them  in  impenitence,  unless 
at  least  virtually,  if  not  intelligently  abandoned,  or  disre- 
garded ;  yet  the  mere  removal  of  that  impression,  and  sub* 
stitndon  in  its  place,  of  a  right  apprehensi6n  of  their  nature, 
is  not  enough  to  secure  their  obedience,  or  lay  any  foupda- 
don  for  it  under  merely  such  inducements  to  holiness  as  they 
are  already  enjoying,  and  as  that  impression  has  previously 
served  to  counteract.  The  reasons  for  which  they  exert 
their  disobedient  choices,  lie  in  the  perceptions  and  emotions 
which  are  theolgects  of  those  choices,  or  in  the  pleasures  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  evils  to  be  avoided  in  their  agency-^not 
solely  in  an  impression  that  they  are  unable  to  exert  a  dif- 
ferent series  of  acts.  The  drunkard  indulges  in  intoxication 
for  the  sake  of  the  sensations  which  it  involves  ;  not  irre- 
spectively of  that,  from  a  mere  apprehension  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  temperance  ;  and  the  impenitent  at  large,  trans- 
gress for  the  sake  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  in  transgression, 
not  solely  because  of  a  false  judgment  respecting  their  phy- 
sical constitution.  The  question  respecting  their  ability  or 
inability  to  obey,  in  fact,  neither  has  any  influence,  on  at 
least  a  great  share  of  their  choices,  nor  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  subject  of  attention  when  they  exert  them ;  and 
the  mere  removal  accordingly  of  the  impression  of  their 
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inability— while  aH  the  other  eoDsiderattoos  preatDt  to  their 
minds  remain  the  same-— as  it  would  not  essentially  dimi- 
nish the  pleasures  of  transgression,  would  have  no  effectual 
influence  to  prompt  them  to  obedience*  Though  possessed 
of  the  justest  a{^rehensions  of  their  nature,  they  still  would 
never  relax  their  rebellion  until  other  temptations  also,  that 
are  reasons  of  their  choosing  a  guilty  agency,  were  re- 
moved or  overcome  by  the  transfusion  into  their  nunds  of 
new  andmore  powerfhl  excitements  to  obedience.  To  suppose 
that  a  just  notion  of  their  physical  constitution  would  of  itself 
prove  to  them  an  efficient  motive  to  holiness,  would  be  to 
suppose  an  apprehension  of  themselves,  in  place  of  an  appre* 
hension  of  God,  to  be  the  reason  of  their  love  to  him ;  and  a 
misapprdiension  of  their  nature,  instead  of  the  interference 
of  his  will  and  providence  with  their  selfirii  wishes,  to  be  the 
reason  of  their  aversion  to  him.  To  make  it,  therefore,  a  leading 
object  of  instruction  from  the  pulpit,  to  convince  the  impe- 
nitent that  they  are  not  physically  depraved,  and  need  no 
change  of  constitution  to  fit  them  for  obedience,  and  treat 
it  as  the  sole  or  chief  theme  that  is  entitled  to  their  consi- 
deration ;  is  wholly  to  mistake  its  relations  to  their  agency, 
and  defeat  the  end  that  should  be  sought  in  its  discassion  ; 
which  is  simply  to  remove  the  barriers  to  die  access  and  in- 
fluence of  the  truth  that  are  presented  by  the  doctrine  that 
commonly  prevails ;  to  dissipate  the  mist  with  which  it 
invests  the  eye,  and  imparts  a  false  coloring  to  the  objects 
that  reach  it,  and  thereby  open  the  way  for  die  unobstructed 
transfusion  into  the  mind  of  the  pure  and  resistless  light  of 
truth,  and  efficient  application  to  tlie  reason,  conscience, 
and  aflEsctions,  of  all  the  varied  restraints  from  sin,  and  ex- 
citements to  holiness,  wMi  which  that  truth  is  fraught  A 
minister,  accordingly,  after  having  won  his  way  Arougfa  the 
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obiUttctioiu  of  (be  coaamon  doctrinei  and  gained  access  to 
ibe  impeoilent,  instead  of  regarding  the  victory  at  which  be 
aims*  as  won  or  secured,  should  only  regard  his  hearers  as 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  higher  influences  by  which  if 
obtainedJby  bioi|  be  is  to  gain  that  victory ;  and  in  place  of  re-* 
lazing  bis  efforts  therefore,  should  only  make  his  discussion 
of  the  subject  precursive  and  auxiliary  to  a  more  distiuct, 
emphatic,  and  unremitting  inculcation  of  all  the  great  mes- 
sages of  the  gospel,  and  enforcement  of  its  sanctions. 

Olbers  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  conducting  their  dis^ 
quisitions  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemingly  to  transfer  the 
blame  of  their  misapprehensions  from  the  impenitent  them- 
selves, to  their  theological  teachers,  and  thereby  render 
them  objects  of  disrespect,  and  the  subject  itself  a  source  of 
temptation  to  prejudice,  partisanship,  or  vanity.  In  place 
of  a  course  fraught  with  such  a  mischievous  influence,  just 
views  will  lead  to  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  cause 
Ibe  sinoer  to  feel  that  be  is  himself  responsible  for  his  mis- 
apprehension and  denial  of  the  truth,  by  showing  him  that 
in  bis  theory  of  inability,  be  not  only  has  no  sanction  from 
the  scriptures,  which  should  be  the  sole  guide  of  his  opi- 
nions, but  contradicts  alike  the  principles  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration, the  convictions  on  which  he  proceeds  in  his  > 
jndgment  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  the  testimony  of  his 
own  consciousness ;  and  that  in  his  plea,  therefore,  of  inca- 
pacity, as  a  reason  for  disobedience,  he  enters  into  a  con- 
test directly  with  himself,  as  well  as  with  that  awful  Being 
whose  requirements  he  violates  and  accuses  of  injustice. 
If  thus  made  responsible  for  the  imputations  which  he  casts 
on  the  divine  government,  met  with  the  charge  of  guilt  on 
the  ground  to  which  he  resorted  for  the  justification  of  his 
sins,  convicted  by  the  decisions  of  his  reason  and  the  im- 
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pulses  of  consci^ncei  of  the  error  of  his  theory,  and  led 
to  see  that  no  mere  capacity  for  obedience,  if  possessed, 
Dor  consciousness  of  such  a  capacity,  would  ever  of  itself 
induce  him  to  obey : — the  discussion  may  be  then  made  a 
powerful  means  of  revealing  to  him  his  guilt  and  ruin,  and 
prompting  him  through  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  exert  the  powers,  he  had  before  voluntarily  perverted,  in 
accordance  with  his  obligations. 

That  definition  of  regeneration  which  exhibits  it  as  a 
change  of  the  governing  purpose  in  respect  to  the  object 
of  supreme  affection,  or  a  mere  determination  to  love  and 
serve  God;  is  likewise  at  variance  alike  with  Che  divine 
word,  the  laws  of  our  agency,  and  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness. There  is  nothing  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the 
experience  of  the  pious,  to  authorize  the  assumption  on 
which  that  definition  proceeds,  that  the  first  obedient  act, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  every  instance  of  the  same  species, 
as  an  act  of  determination,  of  submission,  of  love,  or  of 
faith,  in  distinction  from  all  other  forms  of  obedience.  To 
suppose  such  to  be  the  fact,  were  to  suppose  that  the  first 
obedient  act  of  each  renovated  mind  is  exerted  toward  per- 
ceptions of  the  same  species — ^that  is,  of  precisely  the  same 
objects,  and  contemplated  in  idendcally  the  same  relation — 
and  conjoined  likewise  with  precisely  similar  involuntary 
emoUons.  What  ground,  however,  is  there  for  such  a  sup- 
position in  respect  to  the  first,  any  more  than  the  second, 
the  tenth,  or  any  other  given  act  in  their  subsequent  agency  ? 
It  were  obviously  as  gratuitous  and  erroneous,  as  it  were  to 
suppose  that  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  perception,  the 
degree  of  knowledge,  and  the  strength  of  affection  are 
the  same  in  all  individuals.  As  the  mind's  reason  for  ex- 
erting its  acts,  lies  solely  in  its  perceptions  and  emotions, 
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— ^in  what  it  sees  and  feels-^-^nd  it  acts  by  precisely  the  same 
laws,  in  the  commencement  of  its  obedient  agency,  as  in  all 
its  subsequent  stages;  no  reason  can  be  given  why  any 
combination  of  perceptions  and  emotions,  in  which  there  is 
no  reference  to  a  previous  obedient  agency,  that  is  adeqCiate 
in  any  instance  to  prompt  it  to  obedience,  might  not  be  the 
instmment  of  exciting  it  to  its  first  obedient  act.  To  sup- 
pose, indeed,  that  it  would  not,  were  to  suppose  that  its  per^ 
ceptions  and  emotions  are  not  the  real  reasons  of  its  exerting 
its  agency ; — as  if  in  instances  in  which  the  reasons  for  act- 
ing involved  in  its  perceptions  and  emotions  were  identi- 
cally the  same,  it  exerted  a  different  agency,  it  is  clear  that 
the  reason  of  its  agency  could  not  lie  wholly  in  those  per- 
ceptions and  emotions,  and  must,  therefore,  be  of  an  unintel- 
ligent nature,  or  consist  of  something  of  which  the  mind 
was  not  conscious.  The  assumption  is  false,  therefore,  that 
the  first  obedient  act  is  necessarily  in  all  individuals  of  iden- 
tically the  same  species ;  or  that  such  motives  as  are  ade- 
quate to  prompt  it  to  obedience  at  one  period,  every  thing 
else  being  the  same,  would  not  be  equally  adequate  at  ano- 
ther. But  it  is  a  still  more  glaring  error  to  suppose  that  a 
mere  determination  to  love  and  serve  God,  or  make  him  the 
object  of  supreme  regard,  can  be  in  any  instance  the  first 
act  of  obedience ;  as  clearly  to  be  an  obedient  act,  it  must 
spring  from  a  present  love  or  preference  of  God.  If  not 
put  forth  from  a  present  sight  and  sense  of  his  character, 
agency,  or  will,  in  some  relation  or  other,  and  cordial  ap- 
proval of  them,  it  obviously  is  not  an  obedient  act,  but  has 
its  origin  in  some  sinister  consideration ;  and  if  it  springs 
from  a  sight  and  approval  of  what  he  is,  it  as  clearly  is  a 
consequence  of  right  affections,  and  therefore  is  .not  the 
first  act  of  obedience.    The  first  obedient  act,  therefore, 
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demonstratively  is  never  a  mere  determination  to  serve  and 
love  Ood,  or  make  him  the  object  of  supreme  regard,  but 
is  itself  an  act  in  which  God  is  in  fact  directly  or  virtually 
the  object  of  supreme  affection  ;  and  may  differ  in  its  form 
In  different  individuals,  according  as  their  perceptions  vary 
in  nature  or  extent,  or  the  relations  differ  in  which  God,  or 
the  truths  that  respect  him,  are  contemplated.  In  some  it 
may  be  selAabhorrence,  humility,  penitence,  approval  of 
the  divine  law ;  in  others,  an  adoring  acquiescence  in  the 
purity  and  rectitude  of  God,  submission  to  his  will,  com- 
placency in  his  benevolence,  gratitude  for  hii  mercy,  reliance 
on  his  promises,  a  joyful  acceptance  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  or  any  other  form  of  obedient  agency  in  which  there 
is  no  reference  to  a  previous  act  of  obedience. 

The  exhibition  of  a  governing  purpose  to  serve  God, 
as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  renewed  and  proper 
evidence  of  regeneration,  is  fraught  with  an  equally  palpa- 
ble error.  Obedience  itself  to  God,  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  renewed,  as  far  -as  they  exhibit  a  christian  character, 
not  a  mere  determination  to  obey.  Such  resolutions,  how- 
ever appropriately  or  frequently  adopted,  form  But  a  verjr 
slight  share  of  the  obedient  agency  of  the  regenerate.  To 
represent  them  as  the  most  essential  form  of  obedience  and 
conspicuous  evidence  of  renovation,  is  to  supersede  the 
chief  branches  of  practical  duty,  and  overlook  the  most 
essential  of  the  fruits  of  U)e  Spirit. 

Those  representations  of  the  subject  in  v^hicha  determina- 
tion or  purpose  to  love  and  serve  God,  is  exhibited  as  the  rea- 
son for  which  the  mind  actually  i6ves  and  serves  him,  are  like- 
wise fraught  with  an  equal  error ;  as  they  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  mind  is  not  determined  iu  its  agency  by  the 
perceptions  and  emotk:>ns  which  are  the  objects  of  iu  atten- 
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tKMi,  cotemporaMOUftly  with  iti  choices,  bat  by  its  past  acts, 
which*  by  the  supporiiian,  are  not  objects  at  the  time  of  its 
perception ;— ^and  lo  ron  accordingly,  into  all  the  absurdi- 
ties of  that  form  of  the  dogma  <^  self-determination.    As 
the  mind  however  exerts  its  volitions  only  for  seen  and  felt 
reasons,  it  it  manifest  that  no  antecedent  act  that  has  passed 
firom  its  condderation^  can  be  its  reason  lor  its  present 
agency  toward  a  different  object,  bnt  its  reason  for  its 
choices  must  in  all  instances  lie  wholly  in  its  cotemporaneous 
sight  and  sense  of  the  object  toward  which  they  are  exerted. 
Sach  resolutions,  in  place  of  directly  determining  the  mind 
in  its  snbseqaeot  choices,  exert  their  useftil  instrumentality 
wholly,  when  they  exert  any>  in  leading  it  to  turn  its  atten- 
tioo  to  God  and  his  service,  and  recalling  to  it  the  views 
and  emodons  which  were  its  reasons  for  its  former  obedi- 
ence :  whilst  not  they,  but  the  apprehensions  themselves, 
and  emotio&s  which  they  are  in  diat  manner  the  instrument 
of  suggesting)  are  its  reasons  for  the  obedience  which  it 
puts  Arth  uDder  their  faifluence* 

EzhortatioBS  are  sotnetinies  addressed  ta  the  impenitent 
to  form  a  spedfic  residuUon  to  seek  salvaUon,  or  a  deter- 
ttunadon  to  m^e  God  the  object  of  tfieir  supreme  regard, 
that  are  obnoxious  «o  the  same  olgections;  as  from  die  re- 
presentations of  the  governing  purpose,  with  which  they  are 
coqjoined,  they  appear  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
«ttch  a  resolution  is  regeneration  itself,  and  doubtless  con- 
vey that  impression  in  many  instances  to  those  to  whom 
thef  art  oAered-^^r  that  it  will  naturally  become  to  those 
who  form  it,  an  efficient  reason  for  the  commencement  of  a 
course  of  obedience. 

All  these,  and  similar  repreeentations  of  the  nature  and  in- 
flnence  of  such  determinations  are  thus  obviously  incorrect, 
and  wMly  inconsistent  with  all  the  essential  principles  of 
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the  system  which  I  have  sought  to  sustaun  ;  and.  let  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  them,  but  adopt  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind  acts  in  its  volitions  only  for  seen  and  felt 
reasons — reasons,  therefore^  that  lie  wholly  in  the  percep- 
tions and  emodons  of  which  it  is  conscious  cotemporane- 
ously  with  its  choices;  and  they  will  of  necessity  abandon 
those  representations,  as  well  as  the  false  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

YIIL  The  truths  of  the  gospel,  when  presented  in  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  are  exhibited  in  these  views,  are  fraught 
with  a  far  higher  adaptation,  than  when  shrouded  in  the 
forms  of  the  opposite  system,  to  produce  the  effects  that  are 
sought  through  their  instrumentality,  as  they  are  exhibited 
in  their  actual  relations  to  each  other,  to  Ood,  and  to  ns  ; 
and  coincidently  accordingly  with  the  facts  of  experience, 
and  the  convictions  of  reason. 

Their  representation  of  us,  for  example,  as  the  efficient 
causes  of  our  voluntary  agency,  accords  with  our  conscious- 
ness ;  and  the  fact  itself  lays  to  our  convictions  a  properfonn- 
dation  for  our  being  required  to  exert  a  right  series  of  actions, 
prohibited  from  such  as  are  wrong,  and  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  that  we  exert.    The  representation  of  sinfulness  and 
rectitude,  as  predicable  of  acts  only  in  distinction  from  attri- 
butes, likewise  accords  with  our  natural  convictions,  and  the 
principles  on  which  we  judge  of  the  agency  of  each  other; 
whilst  a  voluntary  misuse  of  our  powers,  and  violation  of  ob- 
ligation, is  felt  to  be  a  proper  ground  of  condemnation  and 
punishment.  It  is  in  theur  relations  to  these  great  facts  also, 
that  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
the  doctrines  of  sovereignty  and  election,  of  the  gracious  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  free  justification  through  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  are  seen  in  their  true  character,  and  brought, 
without  the  obstructions  of  inconsistency,  to  bear  with  their 
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appropriate  energy  on  the  reason,  coiiscieuce,  and  heart. 
The  mind,  when  thus  led  to  see  that  it  is  itself  the  voluntary 
author  of  its  ruin,  is  prepared  to  realize  the  justice  of  its 
condemnation  ;  when  shown  that  its  free  rejection  of  sal- 
vation and  preference  of  rebellion  is  the  ground  of  its  need 
of  the  Spirit's  intervention  to  turn  it  to  holiness,  it  is  fitted 
to  feel  that  God  is  under  ho  obligation  to  bestow  his  influ- 
ences ;  and  the  conviction  that  salvation,  if  given,  must  be 
the  bequest  of  infinite  grace,  prepares  it  to  see  that  God  has 
a  right  to  select  whomever  his  wisdom  sees  fit,  as  the  sub- 
jects of  that  grace,  and  does  no  injustice  to  those  who  are 
left,  in  leaving  them  to  perish.  It  is  thus  placed  by  these 
'  views  in  ail  its  relations,  in  precisely  that  attitude  toward 
God  and  his  government,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  which  the  whole  system  of 
revealed  truth  may  be  carried  home  to  its  sensibilities,  em- 
barrassed with  the  fewest  obstructions,  and  fraught  with  the 
highest  energy. 

Thus  sustained  in  the  assurance  of  their  accuracy  by  this 
renewed  inspection  of  the  principles  on  which  they  rest,  and 
the  contrast  which  their  simplicity,  self-consistency,  and  har- 
mony with  consciousness  and  the  word  of  God,  presents  to 
the  complexity,  and  contradictoriness  to  itself,  to  common 
sense,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  which  characte- 
rise the  opposite  system ;  and  confirmed  in  the  conviction  of 
*  their  adaption  to  an  efficacious  ministration  of  the  truth,  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  partial  inculcation  here- 
tofore ;  I  commend  them  again  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  churches,  with  an  ardent  hope 
that  they  may  soon  gain  a  far  wider  difiusion,  and  by  a' 
juster  exhibition,  exert  a  still  more  propitious  instrumen- 
tality. 


DIFFERENCES  OF 


OBEDIENT  ACTS  IN  EXCELLENCE. 


It  has  been  the  object  of  several  disquisitions,  in  former 
numbers,  respecting  the  existence  of  moral  evil|  to  demon- 
strate that  God  desires  all  his  creatures  to  yield  a  perfect 
obedience  to  his  laws ;  that  his  permitting  them  to  trans- 
gressy  is  nevertheless  voluntary,  and  not  the  result  of  an  inabi- 
lity to  hinder  them ;  that  he  is  able,  in  every  instance,  to 
carry  them  forward  in  uninterrupted  obedience ;  that  the 
obedience  he  requires  would,  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest 
good;  that  he  in  fact  secures  the  greatest  good  by  his 
present  administration ;  and  that  the  reason  consequently 
of  his  allowing  them  to  sin  as  they  do,  is,  that  no  other 
obedience  than  that  which  he  requires— 'that  is,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  now  placed  by  his  providence 
— *would,  were  he  to  lead  them  to  render  any  other,  involve 
as  great  a  sum  of  good  as  that  would  which  he  requires, 
and  as  is  obtained  by  his  administration  toward  their  present 
course  of  agency. 

This  last  position  rests  on  the  facts,  that  there  are  different 
acts  of  obedience,  and  different  obedient  agencies,  differing 
very  essentially  in  their  value ;  that  it  is  possible  to  God  to 
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cieatares,  and  systems  of  creatures,  through  differing  series  of 
ctrcumstances,  or  to  place  them  under  the  action  of  differing 
trains  of  moral  influence,  under  which  they  would  yield  unin- 
terrupted obediences,  but  obediences  varying  as  greatly  as 
their  circumstances,  in  the  manifestations  they  would  involve 
of  regard  to  God,  and  differing  accordingly,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  their  value  ;  and  that  such  a  difference  of  the  worth 
of  obediences  lays  a  proper  foundation  for  the  consistent 
desire  of  one,  which,  if  rendered,  would  secure  the  greatest 
good,  without  desiring,  or  taking  measures,  if  that  is  not 
rendered,  effectually  to  secure  another  of  inferior  value, 
when  the  greatest  good  may  still  be  attained  by  a  different 
system  of  administration. 

These  great  principles,  which  furnish,  it  is  believed,  the 
true  solution  of  the  divine  administration  in  respect  to  sin, 
are  worthy  of  a  fuller  consideration. 

I.  The  first  theme  on  which  I  shall  dwell,  is  the  fact,  that 
diflerent  acts  of  obedience  differ  essentially  in  their  value, 
or  in  the  strength  and  decisiveness  of  the  expression  which 
they  involve,  of  devotedness  to  God. 

That  there  are  various  degrees  of  affection,  or  diversities 
in  the  energy  with  which  obedient  feelings  are  exercised  at 
different  times,  is  a  fact  of  which  none  can  be  unaware.  De- 
pending chiefly,  as  they  do,  for  their  strength  on  the  nature  of 
the  obfects  by  which  they  are  awakened,  the  relations  in  which 
those  objects  are  contemplated,  and  the  extent  and  vividness  of 
the  mind's  apprehensions,  their  diversities  in  depth  and  in  tense- 
ness are  as  great  as  the  differences  are  of  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  the  perceptions  and  accuracy  and  extent  of  the 
knowledge  from  which  they  spring.  Those  differences  are, 
accordingly,  every  where  recognized  in  the  scriptures  and 
Ae  language  of  common  life,  and  denoted  by  as  specific  and 
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numerous  terms,  as  are  employed  to  designate  differences  in 
the  energy  of  any  other  mental  acts,  or  in  the  strength  of 
natural  endowments. 

From  these  differences,  however,  in  the  energy  of  their 
exercises,  ^nal  differences  must  obviously  exist  in  their 
value.  If  they  are  virtuous,  and  are  for  that  reason  esti- 
mable, as  the  intenser  they  are,  the  larger  is  the  virtue  with 
which  they  are  fraught,  the  greater  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, must  be  their  merit  of  esteem.  The  superior  strength 
of  some,  is  as  just  a  reason  for  ascribing  to  them  an 
equally  superior  value,  as  the  inferior  excellence  of  others 
is  for  the  regard  of  which  they  are  made  the  objects. 

It  is,  accordingly,  a  matter  of  common  feeling  that  vir- 
tuous actions  differ  in  their  excellence  in  proportion  to  their 
intenseness,  and  the  certainty  with  which  they  demonstrate 
attachment  to  right;  in  the  same  manner  as  acts  of  friend- 
liness are  esteemed,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  affec- 
tion which  they  exhibit,  and  as  favors  that  are  conferred  at 
the  price  of  daoger  or  self-denial,  are  felt  to  be  entitled  to 
a  regard  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  good-will  from 
which  they  are  seen  to  proceed. 

This  diversity  accordingly,  in  the  worth  of  obedient  acts, 
is  clearly  recognized  in  the  scriptures,  and  is  the  ground, 
as  will  be  Seen  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  of  many  of 
the  most  peculiar  and  conspicuous  measures  of  the  divine 
administration. 

'*  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld 
how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury ;  and  many 
that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a  certain 
poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  far- 
thing. And  he  called  unto  him  bis  disciples  and  saith  unto 
them,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in 
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more  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury.    For 
all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundsoice.;  but  she  of  her  want, 
did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  ber  living."    Christ 
here  plainly  taught  that  he  placed  a  higher  moral  estimate 
on  that  act,  than  on  all  the  richer  offerings  with  which  it 
was  accompanied,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  superior  mani- 
festation which  it  involved  of  regard  to  God.    *'  This  poor 
widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into 
the  treasury ;" — not  that  her  gift  exceeded  theirs  in  amount, 
as  it  was  of  little  significance  in  that  respect  compared  with 
theirs,  but  that  in  being  all  that  she  had,  it  presented 
an  indubitable  demonstration  of  her  devotedness.     That 
demonstration  was  doubtless  still  more  decisive  to  the  eye 
of  Christ,  who  saw  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  than  to 
his  disciples.     She  had  previously  passed  it  seems  through 
many  and  severe  trials,  had  been  bereft  of  her  husband,  and 
probably  of  all  other  near  friends  on  whom  she  could  rely, 
for  support,  and  suffered  the  loss  perhaps  of  wealth  or  com- 
petence, until  ber  earthly  resources  were  at  length  reduced 
to  two  mites ;  and  yet  after  having  thus  surrendered  every 
thing  else,  when  called  to  the  question  whether,  at  the  ap- 
pointed season  of  presenting  offerings  to  the  treasury  of 
God,  she  should  resign  her  last  possession  in  token  of  alle- 
giance to  him«  or  withhold  that  visible  expression  of  sub- 
mission which  the  law  required,  she  preferred  the  former, 
and  cheerfully  gave  her  all.    That  act — ^not  of  thoughtless- 
ness, or  mere  inconsiderate  habit,  but  the  result  of  delibera- 
tion   and  conscientiousness,  and  doubtless  preceded  by- 
prayer,  and  a  formal  surrendry  to  God  of  all  her  interests, 
was  thus  a  sublime  instance  of  obedience,  decisively  evincing 
a  supreme  devotedness,  and  readiness  whenever  called  to  the 
test,  to  relinquish  all  for  God.     It  was  obviously  fraught 
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therefore  with  a  far  higher  degree  of  moral  excellence  than 
the  gifts  of  the  rich,  whose  offerings,  even  if  obedient, 
involved  no  snch  manifestation  ;  as  being  from  their  abun- 
dance, they  subjected  them  to  no  decisive  self-denial,  and 
furnished  no  certainty  therefore  of  their  continued  obedience, 
if  called,  like  her,  to  give  up  all  for  God. 

The  fact  is  thus  clearly  taught  in  this  distinguished  ex- 
ample, that  acts  of  obedience  differ  essentially  in  their  moral 
value,  and  that  God  accordingly  places  a  far  higher  estimate 
on  some  than  on  others,  and  makes  the  strength  of  attach- 
ment to  right  which  they  exhibit,  and  the  decisiveness  of  the 
demonstration  which  they  present  of  supreme  regard  to 
him,  the  measure  of  their  worth* 

A  still  more  illustrious  exemplification  of  this  fact  is  seen 
in  his  treatment  of  Abraham's  obedience  in  offering  Isaac* 

^<  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  did 
tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him — take  now  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  Isaac  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into 
the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of.  And 
Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and  saddled  his  ass 
and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his 
son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  rose  up 
and  went  unto  the  place  of  which  God  had  told  him — ^And 
Abraham  built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order, 
and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  on  the 
wood.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took 
the  knife  to  slay  his  son.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  him  out  of  heaven  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham ;  and 
he  said,  here  am  I.  And  he  said,  lay  not  thine  hand  upon 
the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him :  for,  now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy 
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son,  tbine  only  son,  from  me*  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
called  nnto  Abraham  out  of  heaven  the  second  time,  and 
said,  Bj  myself  have  I  swbrn,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  because 
thou  bast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
tbine  only  son ;  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven, 
and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore ;  and  thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies :  And  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice." 

He  thus  treated  that  eminent  act  as  of  far  higher  worth 
than  any  other  portion  of  Abraham's  obedient  agency ;  and 
in  distinction  firom  other  acts,  counted  it  to  him — we  are 
assured  in  the  New-Testament — ^for  righteousness,  or  a 
qualification  for  a  gracious  acceptance,  on  the  ground  that 
it  presented  an  indubitable  demonstration  of  his  unwavering 
futh,  and  supreme  devotedness  and  submission.  <*  Now  I 
know  that  thou  fearest  Grod,  because  thou  hast  not  withheld 
thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me.  I  have  sworn  because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  that  in  blessing  1  will  bless  thee, 
and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed*" 
And  such  is  the  estimate  likewise  which  we  ourselves  ne- 
cessarily form  of  the  act  We  see  and  feel  resistlessly  both 
that  in  resigning  his  son,  the  only  son  of  his  hopes  and  of 
God's  promise,  in  that  manner,  in  consenting  himself  to 
infiict  the  stroke  of  death  and  kindle  the  devouring  fire,  he 
gave  the  highest  proof  of  which  his  condition  and  nature 
were  capable,  that  he  was  ready  at  the  call  of  God  to  give  up 
all  for  him  ;  and  that  that  act  was  fraught  with  a  far  higher 
share  of  excellence  than  one  that  involves  no  such  decisive 
proof  of  inflexible  attachment  to  God*  And  such  are  doubt- 
less the  sentiments  likewise  of  all  other  beings  who  beheld 
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or  who  contemplate  it.  Every  spirit  among  the  witnessing 
hosts  of  heaven  roust,  have  seen  that  no  higher  evidence 
could  be  given  of  supreme  attachment  and  unconditioned 
submission ;  that  in  laying  his  son  on  the  altar,  he  laid  his 
whole  heart  there  ;  and  that  it  involved,  therefore,  a  jnster 
ground  than  an  ordinary  act  of  obedience  for  the  regard 
with  which  it  was  treated. 

That  characteristic  of  the  act  was  accordingly  the  ground 
of  its  being  made  to  all  subsequent  believers,  an  exemplar 
of  the  affection  required  of  them  towards  God,  as  the  con- 
dition of  pardon  and  justification  through  Christ ;  an  affec- 
tion supreme  in  its  energy,  recognising  his  rightful  clum 
to  the  whole  heart,  and  cheerfully  at  his  bidding  surrender- 
ing itself  and  every  interest  to  him. 

These  considerations  then  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
different  acts  of  obedience,  differ  essentially  in  value ;  and 
that  the  degree  of  their  excellence  corresponds  to  the  energy 
of  the  holy  affections  which  they  exhibit,  or  the  decirivenesf 
with  which  they  evince  a  supreme  devotedness  to  God. 

IL  The  obedience  accordingly  which  God  requires  of 
us,  is  that  which  is  fraught  with  the  highest  share  of  ex- 
cellence, or  that  evinces  an  entire  subjection  of  the  heart 
to  him. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  his  commands  is,  '^  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.*'  This  spirit  of  supreme  and 
intense  devotedness  is  thus  to  reign  in  us,  and  prompt  and 
characterize  alfour  agency.  All  the  other  requirements  of 
the  law  and  gospel  are  but  specifications  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  to  be  exerted,  or  the  modes  in  which  it  is  to  be 
exemplified.  This  alone  fits  for  heaven,  or  can  meet  with 
acceptance.     **  He,"  saith  Christ,  **  that  loveth  father  or 
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mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  ine ;  and  be  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ; 
and  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me."  All  attachments  to  creatures,  however  lovely 
they  may  be,  or  how  near  soever  may  be  their  relations  to 
us,  are  to  be  wholly  subordinate,  and  God  to  be  all  in  all. 
The  spirit  of  discipleship  to  Christ  is  to  be  the  spirit  itself 
of  martyrdom ;  a  readiness  to  relinquish  the  dearest  earthly 
objects,  and  embrace  death  if  necessary  for  his  sake.     Such 
accordingly  was  the  obedience  of  Noah,  of  Job,  of  Moses, 
of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  apostles,  who  are  held  up  as  ex- 
amples for  our  imitation.     Thus  * '  Moses  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  re- 
spect unto  the  recompense  of  reward."     Paul  also  took 
<*  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in 
persecutions,  in  distresses,  for  Christ's  sake ;"  and  counted 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  for  whom  he  sufiered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
counted  them  but  dross,  that  he  might  win  him.    And  such 
u  the  spirit  to  which  the  promises  are  addressed.     The 
lauf^age  of  Christ  to  the  churches  is,  "to  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne." 
On  the  other  hand  a  subordinate  or  lukewarm  affection  is 
reprobated  as  offensive,  rather  than  acceptable.     *^  I  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.     I  would  that 
thou  wert  cold  or  hot." 

And  such  a  supreme  regard  is  obviously  due  to  God, 
and  the  only  affection  that  befits  our  relations.    He  is  infi* 
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nitely  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  other  beings ; 
and  is  the  only  proper  object  therefore  of  the  highest 
love.  His  relations  to  us  likewise  are  immeasurably  more 
intimate  and  momentous  than  those  of  all  other  beings, 
and  his  title  in  that  respect  therefore,  to  our  supreme 
regard,  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  all  created  beings  and 
objects.  His  law  accordingly  only  expresses  what  are  at 
once  his  rights,  and  oar  obligations,  in  requiring  our  su« 
preme  love  to  him. 

III.  His  providendal  administration  is  so  arranged  ac- 
cordingly, as  to  call  us  to  such  an  obedience,  by  putting  us 
at  every  step  of  our  progress,  to  the  test,  not  only  whether 
we  will  dbey,  or  rebel,  but  whether  w^  will  render  obedience 
amidst  such  obstructions  of  temptadon,  and  at  the  price  of 
such  self-denial,  as  decisively  to  demonstrate  a  supreme 
devotion  to  him. 

His  allotments  are  such  as  to  render  life  to  all  a  scene  of 
severe  probation.  Each  individual,  by  being  thrown  suc- 
cessively under  the  action  of  different  influences,  of  enjoy- 
ment and  suffering,  of  wealth  and  povertjr,  of  bereavement, 
dependence,  disappointment,  and  their  opposites,  or  trials 
of  some  form  or  other,  is  subjected  to  a  decisive  test  of 
character,  and  made — ^if  obedient— to  render  an  obedience 
involving  a  manifestation  of  supreme  regard  to  God.  Mnd 
such  has  been  the  character  of  his  providence  in  every  age. 
To  what  a  succession  of  trials  of  this  kind  were  the  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  apostles  subjected  f  What  a  series  of 
such  disciplinary  dispensations  were  appointed  to  the  Hebrew 
nation,  during  their  progress  through  the  wilderness,  and 
their  residence  in  Canaan  ?  In  what  a  perpetual  tempest 
of  persecutions  and  sufferings,  subjecting  its  piety  to  the 
severest  test)  was  the  christian  church  involved  through  a 
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long  tract  of  ages  from  its  institution  f  And  what  else  in 
effect  is  life  to  every  one  than  a  similar  scene,  in  which  binder 
the  action  of  powerful  and  diversified  influences,  bis  suscep- 
tibilities  are  developed,  and  his  supreme  affections  put  to 
daily  and  decisive  trials  f 

lY.  These  trials  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  adventi- 
tious, and  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  calling  them 
to  a  determinate  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  exhi- 
bition of  their  supreme  affection. 

Such,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  the  object  of  those  to 
.  which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  subjected. 

« 

'*  Then  eaid  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold  I  will  raiti  bread  from 
heaFcn  for  you,  aud  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate 
every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law 
or  no." — Exodus  xvi.  4. 

^  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led 
thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee  and  to  prove 
thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart :  whether  thou  wouldst  keep 
his  commandments  or  no ;  and  he  humbled  thee  and  suffered  thee  to 
hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither 
did  thy  fathers  know  :  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  rnan  doth 
not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live." — Deut.  viil  2.  3. 

**  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and 
giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to 
pass  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go  afler  other  gods, 
which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ;  Thou  shalt  not 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams; 
for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  Deut.xiii.  1 3. 

'^  I  will  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the  na- 
tions which  Joshua  left  when  he  died  ;  that  through  them  1  may  prove 
Israel  whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  walk  there- 
in, as  their  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  i^ot.  Therefore  the  Lord  left 
those  nations,  without  driving  them  out  hastily ;  ifeither  delivered 
he  them  into  the  hand  of  Joshua."— Joshua  xi.  21-23 
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'*  And  Hczekiah  prospered  in  all  his  works.  Howbeit,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  of  Babylon,  who  sent  unto  him 
to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land,  God  left  him  to  try 
him,that  he  might  know  all  that  was  in  his  Heart" — Chron.  xzxii^  31. 

These  severe  trials,  through  blessings  and  calamities,  we 
are  thus  assured  were  permitted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
testing  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  subjected  to  their  in- 
fluence, and  giving  it  to  be  &een  from  their  agency,  by 
themselves  and  the  universe,  that  their  supreme  aflections 
were  what  they  were,  and  were  a  just  and  proper  ground 
accordingly  of  the  regard  with  which  they  were  treated  by 
the  Most  Higd.  And  such  is  doubtless  the  design  of  the 
similar  allotments  to  which  men  are  in  every  age  subjected. 
And  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  his  arranging  his  pro- 
vidence in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obtain  such  a  decisive 
manifestation  of  their  character  from  his  creatures,  as  a 
ground  of  his  ultimate  disposal  of  them. 

A  supreme  afiection  toward  him  is  the  only  one  that  meets 
his  rights  and  their  obligations,  and  the  only  one  there- 
fore thai  can  with  propriety  be  distinguished  with  his  ap- 
probation. And  to  require  it,  and  place  them  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  exhibit  it^  is  not  only  fit  in  itself,  but  pecu- 
liarly proper  also  perhaps  in  respect  to  other  orders  of  beings 
who  are  spectators  of  his  administration  over  us ;  as  possibly 
it  furnishes  the  only  appropriate  evidence  to  them  that  the 
supreme  aflections  of  those  whom  he  receives  to  his  favor, 
are  such  as  to  render  them  proper  objects  of  that  regard. 
To  admit  beings  who  had  rebelled  to  his  favor,  while  their 
allegiance  appeared  to  be  possibly  of  a  doubtful  character, 
might  subject  his*  administration  to  suspicion.  That  this 
branch  of  his  government  is  a  theme  of  consideration  to 
other  orders  of  beings,  and  that  these  appointments  of  his 
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providence  have  some  refereace  to  them,  is  clearly  intunated 
in  the  scriptures ;  particularly  iu  respect  to  the  extraordinary 
triak  that  were  appointed  to  Job. 

An  intimation  was  offered,  it  is  seen  from  the  sacred  his- 
tory, by  the  spirit  of  evil,  that  Job^s  obedience  was  wholly 
mercenary,  and  that  God,  accordingly,  in  crowning  him 
with  distinguished  tokens  of  approbation,  was  honoring, 
and  rewarding  mere  selfishness.     <'  Then  Satan  answered 
the  Lord  and  said,  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  f     Hast 
thou  not  made  an  hedge  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that 
he  hath  on  every  side  f    Thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  bis  substance  is  increased  in  the  land ;  but  put 
forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he 
will  corse  thee  to  thy  face."     It  was  accordingly  to  refute 
this  suggestion,  that  he  was  subjected  to  those  trials,  which 
so  triumphantly  vindicated  his  integrity.  While  basking  id 
the  sunshine  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
happiness  and  mutual  attachment  of  bis  children,  a  storm 
of  calamities  burst  in  an  instant  on  him,  and  bereft  him^of 
his  offspring,  his  possessions,  his  honors,  and  his  influence* 
The  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  slaughtered  his  servants,  and 
took  away  his  herds ;  the  fire  of  God  fell  out  of  heaven  and 
devoured  bis  flocks  and  their  keepers ;  and  a  whirlwind  firom 
the  wilderness  smote  the  dwelling  in  which  bis  children 
were  assembled,  and  crushed  them  in  death.    Yet  though 
thus  plunged  into  the  depths  of  calamity  and  suffering,  no 
rebellious  murmur  escaped  his  lips,  nor  guilty  sentiment 
rose  in  his  heart ;  but  looking  up  from  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  his  depression  with  a  sublime  submissiveness,  befitting  <Hie 
whose  heart  was  with  God,  he  recognised  the  rightfulness 
of  his  dealings,  and  glorified  his  excellence.     ^^  Then  Job 
arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell 
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down  upon  the  ground,  and  worshipped,  and  said,  naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return 
thither ;  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  liath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  all  this  Job  signed  not, 
nor  charged  God  foolishly." 

The  adversary,  however,  again  suggested,  that  this  obe- 
dience involved  no  certain  proof  of  a  supreme  attachment  to 
God  ;  that  while  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  or  exemption 
from  corporeal  suffering,  he  might  still  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  obedience,  from  a  selfish  gratitude,  or  mercenaiy 
hope.  <'  And  the  Lord  said  unlo  Satan,  hast  thou  con- 
sidered my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  fearetb 
God,  and  escheweth  evilf  and  still  he  faoldeth  fast  his 
integrity,  although  thou  movedst  me  against  him,  to  de- 
stroy him  without  cause.  And  Satan  answered  the  Lord, 
and  said,  skin  for  skin,,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life;  but  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone 
and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  To  re- 
fute this  accusation,  accordingly,  severe  corporeal  suffer- 
ings were  added  to  his  other  trials*  **  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Satan ;  behold,  he  is  in  thine  hand,  but  save  his  life. 
So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
smote  Job  with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his 
crown ;  and  he  took  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  witball ; 
and  he  sat  down  among  the  ashes."  These  excruciating 
sufferings  gave  birth  likewise,  to  another  trial,  far  more  in- 
sidious and  unexpected.  The  being  to  whose  sympathies 
and  counsels  he  naturally  turned  for  support,  became  a 
tempter  to  rebellion.  ''  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him,  dost 
thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  f  Curse  God  and  die.  But 
he  said  unto  her,  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women 
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speaketh.     What !  shall  we  receive  good  at  tlie  hand  of  the-^ 
Liord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  f  In  all  this  did  not  Job 
sin  with  his  lips.'* 

By  thtis  both  giving  up  all  his  possessions  and  enjoy- 
ments at  the  call  of  God,  and  submitting  with  calm  re- 
signation to  such  an  extremity  of  suffering,  he  evinced 
the  supreme  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  devotedness, 
and  showed  himself  to  be  a  fit  object  of  God's  approval, 
vindicated  the  divine  favor  toward  him  from  aspersion. 
And  God  accordingly  treated  this  adherence  to  his  integ- 
rity as  of  preeminently  higher  worth  than  an  ordinary 
obedience,  and  not  only  *^  turned*'  his  "  captivi^"  and 
restored  him  to  enjoyment,  but  redoubled  to  him  the  gifts 
of  his  bounty  and  tokens  of  his  approval. 

The  trials  which  the  children  of  God  now  experience, 
have,  possibly,  also  a  similar  reference  to  other  orders  of 
beings.  We  are  a  spectacle  unto  angels  and  to  men,  and 
**  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church,  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God."  They  are  at  least  designed,  as 
were  those  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subjected,  to  prove 
them,  that  it  may  be  known  from  their  actions  whether  they 
love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  with  all 
their  souls.  They  are  apprised  accordingly  that  they  are 
instituted  for  that  end,  laid  exhorted  to  welcome  them  with 
submission  and  joy,  as  adapted,  if  rightly  endured,  to  ad- 
vance them  in  holiness  and  preparation  for  heaven. — 
'^  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible — reserved  in  heaven 
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for  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation,  wherein  ye  greaitly  rejoice,  though  now  for 
a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold 
temptations,  that  the  trial  of  your  feuth,  being  much  more 
precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with 
fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor  and  glory,  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.'*  <*  My  brethren,  count  it 
all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations^  knowing  this, ' 
that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and 
entire,  wanting  nothing.'*  Such  accordingly  were  the 
sentiments  with  which  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  re- 
ceived the  trials  they  were  called  to  experience.  *'  We 
glory  in  tribulations  also,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and 
bope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  un- 
to us." 

The  trials  of  God's  children  are  in  many  instances  the 
instruments  of  great  good  to  others  likewise,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  obediently  endure  them.  How  many  have  Job's 
afflictions,  submission,  and  patience,  contributed  to  instruct 
and  comfort  under  similar  trials !  How  many  have  been 
strengthened  in  their  faith  in  the  dark  and  tempestuous 
periods  of  their  pilgrimage,  by  Che  faith  of  Abraham! 
How  immeasurably  brighter  was  Paul's  obedience,  and 
how  much  greater  and  more  beneficial  the  influence  with 
which  it  was  fraught,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  and 
perpetual  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected,  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  been  !  God  might  doubtless  have  wholly 
exempted  him  from  persecutions,  perik  and  sufferings ;  pre- 
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vented  his  ministry  from  opposition,  enriched  him  with 
wealth,  invested  him  with  unresisted  authority,  and  render- 
ed his  passage  from  nation  to  nation  a  perpetual  triumph  ; 
but  how  would  his  obedience  in  such  circumstances  have 
been  shorn  of  its  lustre,  and  bereft  of  its  useful  influence 
on  that  and  every  subsequent  age  f  Of  the  important  in« 
strumentality  his  example  was  to  exert,  he  was  not  himself 
vnaware.  God's  purpose  to  show  him  how  great  things  he 
was  to  safler  for  his  sake,  was  announced  to  him  doubtless 
by  Annanias ;  and  he  represents  himself  as  having  obtained 
mercy  in  order  that  in  him,  first,  Jesus  Christ  might  show 
forth  all  long-suffering  for  a  pt^ttern  to  them  which  should 
thereafter  beKeve  on  him  to  life  everlasting.  The  appoiiit- 
ments  of  Divine  Providence  in  reg^ard  to  others,  have  un- 
doubtedly a  similar  design,  and  might  be  so  varied  as  to 
carry  them  without  any  such  decisive  trials,  through  an 
uninterrupted  obedience,  though  an  obedience  of  far  less 
intrinsic  worth,  and  of  a  proportionaUy  less  useful  influence 
on  others. 

From  these  considerations  then,  it  is  seen  that  important 
diflb*ences  exist  in  the  wordi  of  different  acts  of  obedience 
and  obedient  agencies,  and  that  God  desires  and  requures 
an  obedience  manifesdng  a  supreme  attachment  to  him,  and 
so  adjusts  his  providential  administration,  as  to  subject  all 
to  the  necessity  of  shovring  by  their  agency,  whether  they 
yield  him  that  regard  or  not. 

We  see  in  these  facts  the  reason  and  consistency  of  God's 
pursuing  his  present  administration  toward  men,  although 
he  is  able  to  exempt  them  from  these  trials,  and  place  them 
in  conditions  in  which  no  successful  inducements  to  trans- 
gression would  ever  reach  them.  It  is  the  only  administra- 
tion under  which  either  he  could  receive,  or  they  exhibit 
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such  an  obedience,  as  is  his  dae,  and  as  could  render  it  fit 
in  him,  to  treat  them  by  raising  them  to  his  kingdom,  as 
having  given  decisive  evidences  of  supreme  attachment  to 
him.     To  exempt  them  from  such  a  probation,  were  to  place 
it  out  of  their  power  to  give  any  demonstrative  proofs  of 
their  inflexible  adherence  to  his  service ;  to  diminish  pro- 
portionally therefore  the  value  of  their  obedience,  and  pre- 
clude himself  accordingly  to  an  equal  extent,  from  as  great 
a  sum  of  good  as  the  obedience  he  now  requires  would 
involve,  and  as  he  secures  by  his  present  administration. 
To  place  them  under  such  an  administration,  is,  therefore, 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  required  by  his  infinite  holi- 
ness.   It  is  the  only  administration  by  which  he  can  properly 
exhibit  his  supreme  desire  and  preference  of  an  obedience 
from  them  that  involves  the  highest  worth,  and  is  most 
appropriately  his  due,  and  most  befitting  them.     It  is  like- 
wbe  both  consistent  with,  and  required  by  his  infinite  be- 
nevolence, as  it  is  the  only  one  by  which,  whether  they 
obey  or  rebel,  he  can  secure  the  greatest  attainable  sum  of 
good. 

We  see  from  these  views,  the  error  of  Dr.  Taylor's  doc- 
trine, that  the  Most  High  carries  his  efforts  in  every  instance 
to  extricate  his  creatures  from  temptation,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent in  his  power,  and  permits  them  to  transgress,  solely 
because  it  is  impossible  to  him  to  prevent  them,  without 
destroying  their  responsibility. 

That  doctrine  is  a  formal  denial  that  life  is  probationary ; 
that  the  dispensations  of  divine  providence,  by  which  men 
are  subjected  to  trials,  are  instituted  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
scriptures  represent,  of  determining  by  experiment  whether 
they  will  yield  the  Most  High  such  an  obedience  as  is  his  due. 
It  not  only  denies  that  God  intentionally  institutes  or  per- 
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nutfc  the  (fids  wbich  they  experience,  but  implies  that  he  is 
nader  obU^athia  completely  to  exempt  them  from  tempta- 
tiOD,  if  in  his  power ;  and  that  to  leave  them  to  sin,  when 
he  might  prevent  them,  were  to  prefer  sin  to  holiness,  and 
exhibit  an  imperfection  of  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  purity. 
He  cotttd  not,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  have 
poB^bly  placed  the  first  pair  under  a  less  degree  of  temp^ 
tatiott,  than  that  by  which  they  were  led  to  sin.  He 
conld  not  have  so  altered  his  providence,  as  to  have  ex- 
empted the  Israelites  from  any  of  the  peculiar  trials  to  which 
they  were  subjected  on  their  passage  from  Egypt,  and  during 
tfieiT  subsequent  history.  He  could  not  have  shielded*  Job 
from  any  of  the  extraordinary  calamities  that  proved  to  him 
the  occasion  of  fatal  temptation.  It  Was  not  be,  therefore, 
hi  fact,  who  inflicted  them,  or  intentionally  suffered  their 
infliction,  but  the  spirit  of  evil  or  some  other  created  agent 
or  cause.  Employed  in  endeavoring  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  prevent,  instead  of  intentionally  permitting  them, 
he  failed  only  because  the  real  authors  of  them,  were  inde- 
pendent of,  or  superior  to  his  control !  Satan  accordingly 
paid  a  very  iieedless  deference  to  him,  in  watting  for  his 
permission,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  infliction  of  that 
portion  of  those  evils  of  which  he  was  the  author !  and  Job 
offered  the  Most  High  a  most  unprovoked  and  consummate 
ininry,  in  referring  their  infliction  to  his  providence !  The 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  great  principles  and  aims 
of  the  divine  administration,  as  well  as  the  express  repre- 
sentations of  the  sacred  word,  which  this  scheme  thlis  ex- 
hibits, I  leave  to  the  eulogists  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  discern 
and  admire. 

To  all,  whose  passions  do  not  render  them  incapable  of 
seeing  and  feeling  the  most  palpable  truths,  it  must  be  too 
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obvious  to  need  any  farther  demonstrattoiiy  than  thete  con- 
siderations furnish,  that  this  scheme  is  wholly  contradictory 
to  the  scriptures.  To  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  is  prepos- 
terous :  and  to  undertake  to  prove  his  theory  to  be  true,  is 
nothing  else  than  openly  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that 
the  volume  of  inspiration  exhibits  a  total  misrepresentation 
of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  {providence,  and  most 
essential  principles  of  the  legislation  of  the  Most  High. 

From  the  fact  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  remarks — that 
one  object  of  the  trials  to  which  good  men  are  subjeaed 
is,  to  determine  whether  they  choose  obedience  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  happiness  it  involves  and  secures,  or  becuise 
it  is  right — we  see  that  it  is  an  essential  element  of  holiness^ 
to  act  from  a  regard  to  obligation ;  to  exert  the  agency  re- 
quired, because  it  is  right ;  or  to  love  and  serve  God  for 
what  he  is  and  does,  and  not  merely  because  of  the  plear 
sures  that  are  involved  in,  and  consequent  on  obedience. 

And  such  is  the  fact  obviously  from  th^  nature  of  the 
government  God  has  instituted  over  us,  which  enjoins  the 
exerdon  of  a  right  agency,  not  the  mere  pursuit  of  the 
greatest  happiness;  and  oflfersthe  character,  relations,  rights, 
works,  and  will,  of  the  lawgiver,  as  the  chief  reasons  of  the 
requirement  of  that  particular  agency  which  he  enjoins, 
not  the  mere  fact  that  it  will  secure  the  greatest  happiness* 
The  distinction  between  the  agency  God  enjoins,  and 
that  which  he  prohibits,  is,  that  the  first  is  right,  and  the 
other  wrong  ;  not  that  the  one  is  pleasurable,  and  the  other 
the  reverse.  Each  affords  a  share  of  enjoyment,  and  the 
immediate  pleasure  involved  in  that  which  is  sinful,  is  doubt- 
less often  as  great  as  that  involved  in  that  which  is  ho^ ; 
whilst  the  pleasure  and  pain  to  which  they  subsequently  give 
birth  respectively,  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  adventidous, 
or  are  consequences  that  are  connected  with  them  by  the 
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sovereign  appointment  of  God.  It  is  not  a  greater  pka- 
snrablenesft  of  the  one  that  is  the  reason  of  its  being  com- 
manded, 9or  an  inferior  pleasnrableness  of  the  other  that 
is  the  reason  of  its  being  prohibited,  nor  the  pleasnrableness 
or  painfnbiess  of  the  efects  to  which  they  ultimately  give, 
rise,  that  is  the  ground  of  their  requirement  or  prohibition ; 
but  the  one  is  enjoined  because  it  'is  right,  and  enjoined 
however  much  selMenial  it  may  involve;  and  the  other 
jMrofaibited  because  it  is  wrong,  and  prohibited  therefore 
absoIatdy>  however  great  mi^  be  the  enjoyment  .it  may 
yield ;  and  the  ultimate  pleasure  that  b  annexed  to  that 
which  is  right  as  a  reward,  b  annexed  to  it  because  it  is 
right;  and  the  evil  that  is  annexed  to  the  other  as  a  punish- 
ment, is  annexed  to  it  because  it  is  wrong. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  moral  government  which 
God  b  exerting  over  us,  the  aim  of  his  providence  in  put- 
ting us  to  trial,  of  course  is — ^in  accordance  with  it — ^to  de- 
termine whether  we  will  choose  that  which  is  right,  though 
at' the  sacrifice^  of  present  enjoyment  and  the  surrendry 
of  all  to  God ;  the  oikly  way  obviously  in  which  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  aim  of  our  obedience  is-r-not  the  mere  plea» 
sure  involved  in.  or  secured  by  it — ^but  a  regard  to  right. 
The  teial  accordingly  to  which  Abraham  was  called  was, 
whether  he  would  meet  hb  obligations  to  God,  and  obey 
him  at  all  events,  though  at  the  greatest  selMenial ; — not 
merely  whether  he  would  choose  the  greatest  happiness,  in 
preference  to  an  inferior  one,  or  endless  misery.  And  the 
object  of  Job's  trial  was,  to  determine  whether, — as  the  evil 
spirit  intimated, — he  would  cease  to  obey  whenever  obedi- 
ence ceased  to  be  attended  with  immediate  rewards;  or 
whether  he  would  hold  *'fast  his  integrity,**  or  inflexibly 
adhere  to  right,  ^Vfearing  God  and  eschewing  evil,"  though 
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bereft  of  all  preaenl  enjoyment,  and  overwbeliDed  with 
dishonor  and  suffering. 

It  is  obviously  then  an  essential  element  of  a  holy  agem^, 
that  it  18  exerted  supremely  from  regard  to  God,  or  respect 
to  obligation;  not  from  a  reference  to  the  conseqoeoets 
with  which  he  rewards  that  which  he  requires,  and  punishes 
that  which  he  prohibits. 

In  this  fact  we  see  again,  that  one  of  the  grounds  of>  the 
superior  estimate  with  which  God  regards  acts  of  obedience 
that  are  exerted  under  great  trials  is,  that  they  demonstrate 
a  supreme  attachment  to  right,  or  show  that  those  who  yield 
them,  are  not  prompted  by  a  mere  respect  to  the  immediate 
enjoyments  or  rewards  with  which  obedience  is  usually 
attended,  but  are  governed  by  a  regard  to  God.    - 

We  likewise  see  in  it  the  ground  sind  propriety  of  his 
subjecting  his  creatures  to  trial,  and  limiting  the  rewards  of 
his  kingdom  to  those  who  show  by  experiment  that  they 
hold  fast  their  ^*  integrity," — ^that  that  part  of  their  agency 
which  he  makes  the  condition  of  his  favor,  may  both  be, 
and  be  perceived  to  be  such  as  befits  his  approval,  and  ihat 
it  may  be  seen  that  in  justifying  tiiem,  whether  perfectly 
holy  or  recovered  by  his  grace  from  sin,  and  in  bestowing 
on  them  everlasting  life,  he  is  rewarding  sincere  and  tried 
sobjectt,  not  mere  mercenary  friends  or  disguised  enemies. 

We  see  from  these  views,  the  error  of  those  of  Dr.  Tay« 
lor's  speculations  respecting  regeneration,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits the  mere  desire  of  happiness,  as  the  motive  that 
should  and  roust  prompt  the  impenitent  to  embrace  the  sei^ 

vice  of  God. 

« 

^  We  proceed  to  say  then,  that  before  the  act  of  the  will  or  heart  in 
which  the  sioner  first  prefers  God  to  every  other  object,  the  object  of 
the  preferencio  must  be  viewed  or  estimated  as  the  greatest  {rood. 


9B5 

Before  tiie  object  can  be  viewed  ae  the  greateet  good,  it  nraet  be 
competed  with  other  objects^  as  both  are  eouroee  or  meaaa  of  food. 
Before  this  act  of  compariiig,  there  must  be  an  act  dictated  not  by 
eelfisbneflSy  but  by  self-IoYe,  in  whioh  the  mind  determines  to  direct 
its  thoughts  to  the  objects  for  the  sake  of  consideriog  their  relative 
valoet  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  it,  and  of  choosing  one  or 
the  other  as  the  chief  good.  These  acts  also  imply  under  the  pre* 
sentation  of  the  oli|iects  to  the  mind,  an  intellectual  perception  of 
their  adaptedness  to  the  nature  of  man  as  sources  or  means  of  happi- 
nefls,  apd  also  an  excitement  of  eenstitutional  suBceptibiTities  in  view 
of  the  objecte,  u  e.  involuntary  propensities*  inclinations,  or  derires 
towards  each  object  respectively." 

'<  Should  any  doubt  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  what  has  just  been 
stated,  respecting  the  process  of  mental  acts,  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  it  would  probably  respect  the  position  that  the  acts  of  con^ 
sidering  and  comparing  the  objects  of  .choice,  are  dictated  not  by 
selfishness  but  by  self-love.  To  remove  all  doubts  on  this  point,  we 
deem  it  si^cient  to  say  that  such  an  act  of  connderation  as  we  have 
described  cannot  be  dictated  by  selfishness,  because  the  act  it  not 
fitted  to8nbserve,botis  fitted  to  defeat,  a'selfisb  purpose.  What  selfish 
purpose  can  any  one  propose  to  accomplish  by  thinking  ofGod,  and  com- 
paring him  with  other  objects  of  affection,  for  the  sake  of  determining 
whether  he  will  not  henceforth  choose  God  as  his  chief  good  instead 
of  the  world  ?  or  what  kind  of  selfishness  is  that  which  prompts  a  man 
solemnly  to  consider  whether  he  will  not  in  heart  renounce  all  info- 
nor  good  as  his  chosen  portion  for  the  supreme  good  ?  That  such  acts, 
dwie  for  the  sake  of  forming  more  clear,  correct ,  and  impressive  views 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  objects  of  choice,  and  of  choosing  anew, 
either  one  or  .the  other  as  the  efaief  good,  should  be  dictated  by  the 
selfish  priBciple»  is  impossible;  The  reason  for  so  directing  and  em- 
ploying the  thoughts,  is  not  that  the  heart  is  fixed  on  any  definite 
object  as  the  source  or  means  of  the  highest  hi^^ness.  It  is  not 
that  God  is  loved  supremely  on  the  one  hand,  nor  that  the  world  is 
loved  supremdy  on  the  other,  which  prompts  this  employment  of  the 
thoughts ;  for  they  are  thus  employed  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
this  choice,  i.  e.  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  by  an  act  of  choice,  or 
preference,  one  or  the  other  as  the  chief  good.  These  acts  of  con- 
sideratioo  and  comparisoii  of  the  objects  of  choice  are  dictated  tbeny 
not  by  srifishnesB,  but  by  the  desire  of  happinees  or  self'love,  which, 
in  its  own  nature,  fixes  on  no  definite  object  as  the  source  of  haj^Mneas* 

*'  This  self-love  or  desire  of  happiness  is  the  primary  cause  or 
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reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on  any 
object  In  every  moral  being  who  forms  a  moral  character,  there 
muKt  be  a  first  moral  act  of  preference  or  choice.  *  This  must  respect 
eome  one  object,  God  or  mammon,  ss  the  chief  good,  or  as  an  object 
of  supreme  affection.  Now  whence  comes  such  a  choice  or  prefer* 
ence  ?  Not'frora^a  previous  choice  or  preference  of  the  same  object, 
fbr  we  speak  of  the  first  choice  of  the  object  The  answer  which 
human  .consciousness  gives,  i8>  that  the  being  constituted  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  happiness  desires  to  be  happy ;  and  knowing  that  he  is 
capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  firom 
which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in  this  Teq>ect 
he  judges  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses  or  prefers 
the  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good.  While  this  must  be  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  moral  being  forms  his  first  moral  preference,  sub- 
stantially the  same  process  is  indispensable  to  a  change  of  this  pre* 

ference." 

<<  We  have  already  said  that  the  sinner  is  the  subject  of  that  con- 
stitutional desire  of  happiness,  called  self-love,  to  which  no  moral 
quality  pertains.-  Let  the  sinner  then,  as  a  being  uho  lovei  happmeMi 
and  desires  the  %Ae»(  degree  of  it,  vnder  the  wjluenee  ofeurJi  a  deeire, 
take  into  solemn  consideration  the  quedion  whether  the  hif^heU  htqtpu 
M^r  t«  to  be  found  m  Ood  or  in  the  world ;  let  him  pursue  this  inquiry, 
if  need  be,  till  it  result  in  the  conviction  that  such  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  God  only;  and  let  him  follow  up  this  conviction  with  that 
intent  and  engrossing  contemplation  of  the  realities  which  truth 
^asdoses,  and  with  that  stirring  up  of  his  sensibilities  in  view  of  them, 
which  shall  invest  the  world,  when  considered  as  his  ortly  portion,  with 
an  aspect  of  insignificance,  of  gloom  and  even  of  terror,  and  which 
shall  chill  and  suspend  his  present  active  love  of  it ;  and  let  the  con- 
templation be  persevered  in,  till  it  shall  discover  a  reality  and  an  ez- 
ceHence  in  the  objects  of  holy  affection,  which  shall  put  him  upon 
direct  and  desperate  efforU  to  fix  his  heart  upon  them ;  and  let  this 
process  of  thought,  of  effort,  and  of  action,  be  entered  upon  as  one 
which  is  never  to  be  abandoned  until  the  end  proposed  by  it,  is  accom- 
plished-—until  tho  only  living  and  true  God  is  loved  and  chosen,  as  his 
God  forever;  and  we  say  that  in  thia  way  the  work  of  his  regene- 
ration through  grace  may  be  accomplished.  On  this  course  ho  may 
11010  enter,  uistead  of  rejecting  or  perverting,  or  abusing  or  sinfully 
using  the  truths  of  XJod  another  moment" — Christian  Spectator  fbr 
March,  18t8,  p.  19—21. 33.* 
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He  thus  formally  treats  obedience  to  God — not  as  a  duty 
or  service  that  is  to  be  approved  and  rendered  because  it  b 
right, — but  as  a  mere  matter  of  expediency,  to  which  *'  the 
sinner"  is  to  be  prompted  solely  by  the  consideration  of  Ais 
ptoa  haprdneBs;  and  exhibits  religion  accordingly  as  wholly 


*  There  are  eevenl  aMumptions  and  repneentatioiM  in  these  passages,  which, 
aa  I  am  neither  able  to  dkcern  their  truth,  their  consistency  with  each  other, 
nor  thnr  compatibility  with  the  theory  of  moral  agency,  which  Dr.  Taylor  has 
made  the  basis  of  many  of  his  most  important  theological  speculations,  I  take 
leave  to  point  them  oat,  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  either  of  vindicat- 
ing, or  retracting  them. 

1.  He  represents  that  at  every  moral  being's  first  moral  preference,  both 
**  Grod  and  mammon"  are  object^  of  percepttoUy  and  that  that  choice  is  a  specific 
choice  either  of  God  or  mammon,  in  preference  to  the  other.  "  In  every  moral 
being  who  forms  a  moral  character,  there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of  prefer- 
ence. This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God,  or  mammcm,  as  the  chief 
good.  Now  whence  comes  such  a  choice  1  The  answer  is — the  being  considers 
from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in  this  respect  he 
judges,  ao  he  chooses  or  prefers  the  one  or  the  other,  as  hu  chief  good.  This 
must  be  the  pioce«  by  which  a  moral  being  forms  his  first  moral  preference." 
If  such  b  the  fret,  then  God  either  imparts  a  knowledge  of  himself  to  each  in- 
dividual in  a  supematuial  manner,  in  order  to  the  exertion  of  that  first  moral 
act ;  or  else  no  moral  preference  is  ever  exerted,  until  a  just  conception  of  him 
is  acquired^  either  from  the  instructions  of  men,  the  study  of  his  works,  or  the 
teadiings  of  his  word.  Is  the  former  assumed  to  be  the  fact  7  Where  are  there 
any  proofs  of  its  truth?  Is  it  taught  in  the  volume  of  inspiration  1  Are  any  evi- 
dences of  it  furnished  by  **  human  consciousness  V*  Has  Dr.  Taylor  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  his  first  moral  preference,  and  recollection  that  it  was  put  forth 
under  the  impulse  of  a  clear  apprehension,  both  of  God  and  of  mammon,  super- 
naturally  communicated  to  him  7  and  that  the  reason  of  his  choice  of  the  hitter 
was,  thai  he  judged  it  to  be  of  greater  ^*  value"  as  a  '*  chief  good,"  or  "  object  of 
lopreme  afibction"  than  God  7 

Is  it  assumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  moral  being  ever  exerts  a  moral 
.  preference,  until  after  a  just  conception  of  God  has  been  acquired  by  study,  or 
from  instruction  1  Then  indisputably  myriads  who  live  to  mature  age,  never 
exert  amoral  preference  during  life;  as  multitudes  never  have  a  just  concep- 
tion of  him,  but  change  hb  glory  ^*  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
and  to  birds,  and  foarfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  things,"  or  regard  him  as  alto- 
gether such  an  one  as  themselves;  and  multitudes  of  those  even,  who  are  edu- 
cated in  christian  lands,  probably  never  gain  such  a  conception  of  him,  if  they 
ever  acquire  it  at  all,  until  long  after  they  are  usually  regarded  as  moral 
agentSi  and  treated  as  such  by  their  feUow  men. 
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mercenary;  a  business  of  gun  or  loss  simply,  of  ei^ymeni 
or  misery;  not  of  obligation,  or  rectitude.  Instead  of 
being  pleasurable  because  it  is  right ;  it  is  right  only,  on  this 
scheme,  because  it  is  pleasurable ;  and  men  are  to  love  and 
serve  God  merely  because  he  has  annexed  eternal  litis  as  a 


Bui  Uiii  is  not  ihfi  worst  objection  to  which  thi«  Msumption  ii  obnozioaf . 
H6  can  give  no  reason  that  both  Qod  and  mammon  must  be  objects  of  peroep- 
tion  at  the  first  mond  preferencoi  aqy  more  than  at  every  subsequent  one  { 
and  liis  representation,  if  admitted  to  be  true^  would  carry  us  to  the  conclusion 
thai  none  of  the  preferences  that  mon  ever  exert,  are  moral,  except  thoee  thai 
are  put  forth  with  a  direct  reforenee  to  the  Most  High ;  that  no  character  or 
responsibility,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  of  their  actions,  that  are  exerted 
when  he  is  excluded  from  their  thoughts ;  and  that,  consequently,  to  live  in 
utter  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  of  him,  is  to  live  without  sin. 

8,  He  states  that  the  mind  has,  antecedently  to  its  first  moral  choice,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  susceptibility  of  happiness  from  the  objects  c^its  perception — accord- 
ing to  Iu8  theory,  God  and  mammon — when  it  puts  forth  that  chdoe.  **  The 
being  constituted  with  a  capacity  fpt  happiness,  dedres  to  be  happy ;  and 
knowing  that  he  is  capable  of  deriving  happineufrom  deferent  objectB^con- 
eiders  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived."  To  render  this 
representation  true,  the  mind  must  have  a  knowledge  antecedently  to  its  first 
moral  choice,  not  only  of  the  fiict  of  its  capability  of  happiness  from  Gk)d,  but 
also,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  happine«  which  it 
is  capable  of  deriving  from  him  *,  as  otherwise,  it  could  form  no  estimate  of 
the  relative  value  of  God  and  mammon,  as  a  **  chief  good"  or  "  object  of 
supreme  affsction."  U  ob\ioQsly,  however,  is  not  then  possessed  of  any  such 
knowledge.  It  knows  nothing  of  its  suscepiibiUties  of  happiness  except  from 
experience.  It  has  no  intuitive  discernment  either  of  its  own  capacities,  or  of 
the  power  of  objects  to  aifect  it  with  enjoyment  or  suflering.  It  ciin  know  noth- 
ing therefore  of  its  capacity  of  happiness  from  God,  at  its  first  moral  choice^ 
except  from  the  involuntary  pleasure  which  its  perception  of  him  excites. 
But  that  is  not  to  know  its  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment  in  voluntarily  loving 
and  serving  him,  or  the  happiness  it  is  capable  of  deriving  fimn  hiffli  u  an  '*  ob- 
ject of  supreme  aflection.'*  His  statement  involves  the  error  accordingly  of 
representing  the  mind  as  aware  previously  to  its  first  moml  preference,  of  its 
susceptibiUty  of  happioess  from  voluntarily  serving  God^  or  of  possessing  ante- 
cedeutly  to  any  experience,  that  knowledge  of  its  capacity,  with  which  experi- 
ence itself  slone,  can  make  it  acquainted!  His  representations  respecting 
mammon  are  likewise  obnoxious  to  similar  objections. 

3.  He  exhibits  the  first  moral  preference  as  put  forth  in  consequence  of  a 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  "  relative  value"  of  *'  God  and  mammon*'  as 
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licMiiage  precisely  like  that  which  tiie  spirit  of  e^TSklaJu^ 
represented  Jdb  as  rendering,  and  which  God  treated  as 
wkolly  unworthy  of  bb  acceptance.  In  place  however  of 
springing  from  such  a  rank  and  shameless  selfishness,  Job^ 


flouxoes  of  happineii,  or  otjeeU  of  iupreme  and.  lasting  allection ;  and  that 
preference  Itself  aa  a  choice  **  forevex"of  one  or  the  other  as  ^'  the  chief  good.*' 

To  consider  *'the  relative  value"  of  €k>d  and  the  world  as  acoorees  of  hap- 
piness, the  niind'niiisk  obviously  r^rd  as  a  most  essential  element  in  their 
adaptation  to  that  end,  the  length  of  the  periods  through  which  they  may  be 
enjoyed — the  eternity  of  God  and  the  hi^piness  which  his  iavor  afibfds,  and 
the  shoit  at  most,  and  possibly  only  momentary  space  during  which  the  World 
can  be  possessed  and  prove  a  sonroe  of  pleasure.  In  its  first  moral  choice 
then,  if  his  representation  is  true,  i%  sol^nnly  considers  the  relative  periods 
through  which  God  and  the  world  may  be  sources  of  happiness,  and  prefers 
the  lattBr  ftom  a  conviction  of  ils  superior  value  In  that  respect  ^— chooses 
it  for  eternity  rather  than  God,  although  perfectly  aware—certainly  if  it  forms 
such  a  compaxisott-^4hat  it  can  be  the  scene  of  its  residence,  and  instrament 
of  its  enjoyment,  but  for  an  insignificant  portion  of  its  endless  being ! 

Bat  as  no  reason  can  be  given  why  such  a  formal  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  God  and  mammon  as^  objects  of  supreme  affection,  must  take 
pbee  at  the  Ant  mond  choios,  any  more  than  at  asysubeequentone,  the  state- 
ment under  coiisideniition,  if  true,  most  be  as  applicaMe  to  all  others,  as  to  that* 
niere  are  innumerable  chokes,  however,  the  aim  of  which  is  not  mam- 
mon, or  the  world  at  faurgo  |iermaiten/ly,  but  merely  iM>me  immediate  gratifi- 
cation. The  eoncloaiim,  however,  to^hich  the  representation  of  the  pasosge 
would  carry  ueiK^  that  in  allstieh  instanc^is  the  miod  in  foct  chooses  the  object 
on  which  il  fi&es  its  prtfovence,  as  a  lasting  object  of  ailectaon  and  means  of 
happiness  ^-^that  the  votary  of  intemperance,  though  aware  when  he  grasps  the 
inebriating  eop^  that  at  the  longest,  it  caa  yield  gmtifieation  but  for  afow mo- 
ments or  houxB^  still  exhausts  ite  contents  as  a  lasting  source  of  happiness,  and 
frem  a  soleimi  persuasioD  of  its  greater  "relative  value**  in  that  respect,  than 
God ;  and  that  all  men  in  liJU  manner  chooM  every  short  lived  sinful  pieasure, 
as  an  cndkesaeojqrment,  though  apprised  b/experienceof  its  certainly  transient 
duration  I 

4.  He  repiceeats  the  first  moral  choiee— 'if  a  choice  of  a  created  object--as 
of  coursa  a  choice  of  it  as  an  object  of  siyreme  and  lasting  afiection,  and  a 
formal  rejection  accordingly  of  God.  He  lays,  '*  the  first  moral  act  of  prefer- 
ence of  every  moral  being  must  rwpect  sone  one  object-*God  or  mammon,  ss 
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obedience,  as  we  have  seen,  was  rendered  because  it  was 
right,  not  simply  because  it  was  expedient ;  and  such  is  the 
fact  with  all  other  obedient  beings  ;  and  their  obedience  is 
pleasurable  to  them  because  it  is  right — and  not  right, 
simply  because  it  is  pleasurable. 


the  ehitfgood ;"  and  that  in  fixing  on  it,  he  **  conaiden  bom  which  the  greateat 
happinesa  may  be  derived  ;'and  aa  in  thia  reapect  he  jvdgea,  ao  he  chooaea  or 
pielen  the  one  or  the  other  aa  his  chief  good."  If  th^  the  object  choaen  it 
not  God,  bat  aome  created  dtiject,  the  choice  of  it  neceaaarilj  involvea  a  for- 
mal rejection  of  Qod.  But  aa  no  reaaon  can  be  alleged  that  auch  must  be  the 
fact  in  reapect  to  that,  any  more  than  to  all  other  ehoioea ;  hia  representations 
if  aaaented  to,  mU  lead  to  the  condusion  that  every  moral  choice  of  a  created 
objecttiaof  that  ehaiaoter; — thattochooaetoeat,  drink,  breathe,  or  indulge  in 
any  mode  of  aenaation,  no  matter  how  eaaential  it  may  be  to  the  continuance 
of  life,  how  innocent  or  how  virtuous  even ;  to  love  a  feliow-creature,  though 
it  be  our  neighbor  aa  ourselvea,  either  invol«eB  no  morality  at  all,  or  alee  ia  to 
choose  it  aa  an  object  of  supreme  aflection,  and  laating  source  of  happiness,  and 
formally  to  reject  Gud !  How  &r  abort  doea  thia  fall  of  exhibiting  ua  as  undex 
a  pfaysioal  neceanty  of  ainaingi 

5.  He  atates  that  thia  self-love— though  the  primary  cauaeof  all  acta  of  pre- 
ierence — yet  **  in  ita  ovm  nature  fixea  on  no  definite  object  aa  the  source  of 
happneas.*'  To  desira  happineas,  however,  without  deairing  any  particular 
speciea  of  it,  or  fixing  on  any  "definite  object"  aa  ita  meana  or  aource,  were 
obviously  todeaire  it  without  a  peneption of  any  of  ita  specific  kinds.  But 
that  were  aa  obvioualy  to  deaire  it  without  any  idea  of  ita  nature;  and  that 
were  to  deaire  it  not  only  involuntarily^  but  wholly  aDintelligently.  The  mind 
then  according  to  the  representation  in  thia  paasage,  is  entirely  unintelligent 
in  all  ita  deairea  of  happiness !  They  spring  up  in  it  whc^y  without  canae, 
and  are  exerted  without  an  object  f  He  repreaenta  "  thia  a^-love,**  however, 
"or  desire  of  happiness*'  as  *'  the  primary  cauae  or  reason  of  all  acta  of  pre- 
ference or  choice  which  fix  aupiemcly  on  any  object.''  All  the  choka  of  the 
mind  then,  of  particular  aourcea  or  modea  of  happineas,  aa  well  aa  ita  deauree^ 
take  place  wholly  unintelligentiy,  and  are  mere  aenaeless  and  mechanical 
efifects !  A  aelf-determined  will,  conjoined  with  a  aelf-determined  deaire !— fit 
elements  to  be  united  in  the  same  theory,  and  more  happily  suited  to  each 
other,  than  any  of  the  others  that  betong  to  his  ^stem.  It  is  with  graat  pro- 
priety certainly  that  be  protests  that  "no  moral  quality  pertaina"  to  "thb 
self-love  I"  ' 

6.  It  is  under  the  guidance  of  these  two  extraordinary  attributes— a  wholly 
mechanical  unintelligent  self-detenmaed  desire,  prompting  to  action,  an  unin- 
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We  are  finally  taught  by  this  subject  not  only  to  regard 
the  trials  and  calamities  of  life,  of  which  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  discern  the  immediate  reasons,  and  all  the  inscruta- 
ble measures  of  the  divine  administration,  as  compatible 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  beneficence,  but  as  permitted  and 
appointed  by  those  attributes,  and  in  place  of  impeaching 
the  rectitude  or  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,  on  their  ac- 
count, or  attempting  to  vindicate  him  by  denying  or  limiting 
his  power  over  his  works,  are  to  regard  the  boundless  ma- 
nifestations of  his  perfections  which  we  in  fact  see  and  com- 
prehend, as  demonstrative  of  the  equal  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  those  portions  of  his  administration  that  at  present  are 
inexplicable  to  us ;  and  in  adoring  submissiveness  and  joy 
to  rely  on  their  being  made  ultimately  to  subserve  the  well- 
being  of  his  kingdom,  aind  contribute  to  the  illustration  of 
his  glory. 

Such  was  the  sublime  lesson  conveyed  to  Job  in  the  reply 
of  God  to  his  doubts  and  complaints.  In  the  controversies 
in  which  he  and  his  firiends  became  involved  respecting  the 
reasons  for  which  he  was  visited  with  so  extraordinary  a 
series  of  judgments,  they — ^assuming  that  the  infliction  of 
such  calamities  on  the  righteous,  would  both  be  a  depar- 
ture firom  the  usual  laws  of  providence,  and  incompatible 
with  the  divine  rectitude — alleged  that  he  must  either  be 
wholly  hypocritical  in  his  obedience,  or  must  have  fallen 


teiligent  idf-detenniiied  will,— that  be  exhorts  '^the  ■inner'*  to  "take  into 
•olemn  oonudexation  the  question  whether  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  fiwnd 
in  God,  or  in  the  world,"  to  "  pursue  this  inquiry,  if  need  be,  till  it  result  in 
theconTiction  that  such  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  Qod  only :"  and  to  **  follow 
op  this  conTJction  with  intent  and  engrossing  contemplation,"  with  a  *'  stirring 
up  of  his  sensib^ties,"  and  '*  with  diiect  and  desperate  efforts  to  fix  iiis  heart," 
on  "  the  objects  of  holy  affection ;"  and  assures  him  "  that  in  this  way  the 
work  of  his  regeneration,  through  grace,  may  be  accomplished !" 
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into  flome  of  those  flagrant  transgrefisioDS  whkh  usually 
draw  down  the  signal  tokens  of  God's  displeasure  on  their 
perpetators.  ^,. 

Job,  on  the  other  hand,,  while  conscious  of  his  innocence 
of  such  crimes,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  to  God, 
be  vindicated  himself  from  those  imputations,  still  thought 
the  conduct  of  the  Most  High  incapable  of  expKcation 
consistently  with  the  known  principles  of  his  government, 
and  impatiently  desired  io  learn  on  what  ground  it  was 
that  he  proceeded  in  that  extraordinary  dispensation. 

God,  however,  in  replying  to  him,  neither  offered  any 
direct  answer  to  that  impeachment  of  his  admimstration, 
nor  furnished  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  his  provi- 
dence; but  in  place  of  that,  directing  him  to  die  j^rooft  of 
knowledge  and  goodness  with  which  every  portion  it  the 
divine  works  is  frau^t,  and  inquiring  whether  he  was  j^re- 
sent  at  their  creation,  assisted  in  their  contrivance,  oi*  Un- 
derstood the  laws. of  their  government;  in  that  manndr 
taught  him  the  presumption  of  a  dependent,  feeble,  and^ 
ignorant  creature's  assuming  an  equality  with  his  Maker,^ 
and  questioning  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  when  in  pos-^ 
session  of  such  demonstrations  of  his  wisdom.     *<  Shall  he 
that  contendetb  with  the  Almighty,  instruct  him  f  He  that," 
undertaking  tliat  office,  '^  reprovetfa  God,  let  him  answer  it." 

On  Job's  acknowledging  his  insignificance  and  v^Mn^ss,^ 
and  confessing,  his  presumption,  the  Most  High,  tojinpress 
him  still  more  deeply  with  the  folly  of  attempting  to  ^'  dis- 
annul his  judgments,"  called  on  him  to  disfriay  his  adequacy, 
if  he  possessed  any,  for  that  task,  by  exerting  his  power 
over  the  objects  and  beings  around  him,  by  castinj^  abroad 
bis  wrath  and  abasing  the  proud ;  and  at  length  by  pointing 
him  to  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  gave  him  to  see  that  in 
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place  of  being  competent  to  contend  with  his  Crea^r  in 
the  higher  excellencies  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  he  was 
incapable  of  equalling  even  his  unintelligent  creatures,  in 
the  lower  attribute  of  power,  or  of  standing  undismayed  in 
their  presence* 

We  are  thus  taught  on  the  one  hand,  the  guilt  of  ques- 
tioning the  rectitude  of  the  Most  High  in  those  of  his  ways 
which  we  are  unable  to  comprehend,  while  presented  in 
every  portion  of  his  works  with  numberless  and  stupen- 
dous manifestations  of  his  perfections ;  and  the  duty  on  the 
other,  of  regarding  the  proofs  in  his  works  that  every  where 
surround  us,  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  demon- 
strative that  those  of  his  moral  and  providential  measures, 
the  design  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  discern, 
are  in  fact  equally  wise  and  good : — a  touching  reproof  of 
the  doubts,  the  unbelief,  and  the  fears  of  his  children  in  re- 
spect to  the  dark  and  distressing  allotments  of  his  provi- 
dence ;— adread  rebuke  to  the  self-sufficiency  and  presumption 
of  those  who  venture  to  circumscribe  his  wisdom  within  the 
limits  of  their  comprehension,  or  boldly  to  deny  his  power, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  those  events  in 
his  empire,  the  permission  of  which  their  ignorance  and 
weakness  are  not  able  to  reconcile  with  his  omnipotence. 


Note.—The  referf  nee  on  page  326,  should  have  been  to  No.  VIII.  for  May  1831 . 
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TRUTHS 


THBOUOH   WHICH 


IHE  SPIMT  CONVICTS  AND  SANCTIFIES. 


It  was  the  object  of  several  pages  of  the  last  number,  to 
show  that  the  ground  of  the  mind's  choices  lies  in  its  percep- 
tions and  emotions ;  and  that  it  is  through  the  determination 
of  them  accordingly,  or  the  communication  of  appropriate 
apprehensions  of  divine  things,  that  the  Spirit  turns  it  to 
obedience. 

These  views,  intelligently  adopted,  are  obviously  suited 
10  exert  a  propitious  influence  on  the  teachers  of  religion. 
They  naturally  prompt  the  inquiry : — ^what  are  the  truths 
which  are  distinguished  by  this  momentous  instrumentality  ? 
What  are  the  views  of  himself,  his  purposes,  his  wiU, 
his  government ;  of  oar  condition,  character,  and  destiny, 
and  of  the  method  of  salvation  through  Christ,  which  God 
has  made  known  by  revelation,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
us  to  obedience  ?  What  are  the  apprehensions  which  the 
Spirit,  in  fact,  conveys  to  the  mind  in  regeneration,  and 
makes  the  means  of  turning  it  from  darkness  unto  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God ;  and  under  the 
promptings  of  which,  the  renovated  exhibit  their  obedient 
aflections,  and  experience  the  joys  of  the  divine  favor  f 
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These  questions,  thus  immediately  suggested  by  that 
view  of  our  agency,  will  naturally,  if  rightly  determined, 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  just  exhibition  and  enforcement  of 
the  gospel. 

The  answer  to  them,  is  obviously  to  be  sought  chiefly 
from  the  page  of  revelation  ;  subordinately  from  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  the  record  of  christian  experience.  A 
full  enumeration  of  those  truths,  the  limits  of  this  article 
will  not  allow  me  to  undertake ;  I  shall  aim  only  at  a  brief 
outline  of  such  of  them  as  are  the  most  essential.  They 
respect  the  being  and  character  of  God,  his  purposes  and 
agency,  his  rights  and  claims  with  respect  to  mankind,  and 
the  requirements  and  sanctions  of  his  government,  and 
allotments  of  his  providence  in  which  they  are  asserted  and 
exercised ;  the  relations,  obligations,  and  character  of  men, 
the  work  of  redemption,  the  conditions  of  pardon,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  God  proceeds  in  the  gift  of  salvation,  the 
agency  he  employs  to  bring  its  subjects  to  accept  it,  and 
the  destiny  which  awaits  those  who  continue  iu  impenitence. 

1.  God  is  self-existent,  independent,  eternal,  almighty, 
omaiscient,  and  infinite  in  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevo- 
lence. Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  these  boundless 
perfections  are  displayed  in  all  his  works,  and  characterize 
all  his  agency ;  and  arc  preeminently  the  ground  of  his 
right  to  the  supreme  homage  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 
This  awful  being,  incomprehensible  in  nature,  ineffable  in 
glory,  is  he  whom  we  are  to  fear  and  adore;  on  whose 
attributes  we  are  to  repose  our  confidence  and  hope,  and 
whose  excellence,  not  in  the  abstract,  or  regarded  irrespec- 
tively of  the  modes  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  but  as  manifest- 
ed in  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  moral  and  providential 
administration  over  us,  we  are  to  love. 
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2.  He  from  eternity  determined  on  a  system  of  agency 
that  is  to  continue  for  ever,  and  involve  a  display  of  his 
infinite  excellence,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose, 
gave  and  continues  existence  to  the  universe,  and  its  intel- 
ligent inhabitants ;  extends  his  providential  agency  to  all 
the  events  that  transpire  in  his  empire,  and  causes  them  all 
by  their  natural  instrumentality,  or  the  overruling  sway  of 
his  government,  to  contribute  to  the  aims  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

3.  He  claims  on  the  ground  of  his  character,  relations  and 
agency,  their  supreme  homage  from  all  his  intelligent 
creatures ;  has  established  over  them  a  moral  government, 
in  which  he  prescribes  the  modes  in  which  they  are  to 
exhibit  that  regard,  requiring  them  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  creator,  preserver,  and  the  giver  of  all  their  blessings, 
to  love  him  with  all  their  hearts,  to  submit  cheerfully  to  all 
the  appointments  of  his  providence,  and  to  glorify  him  by 
obedience  to  all  his  will.  These  laws,  which  are  holy,  just 
and  good,  embody  a  most  important  portion  of  the  truths 
which  are  the  instrument  of  conviction  and  conversion. 

4.  He  claims  and  exercises  the  right  of  placing  his  moral 
creatures  on  probadon  ;  ^  appointing  their  condition  here  ; 
of  subjecting  them  to  such  trials  as  to  lead  them  to  a 
definitive  choice  between  holiness  and  sin ;  between  the 
good  which  is  attended  with  his  favor,  and  that  which 
is  followed  by  bis  frown;  and  finally  of  making  their 
condition  of  happiness  or  misery  throughout  their  future 
existence — ^wbich  is  to  continue  forever — to  depend  on  their 
conduct  under  these  trials. 

5.  In  his  delineation  of  their  character  or  agency  under 
this  administration,  he  exhibits  them  as  sinning  universally 
while  left  without  his  renovating  influence ;  as  rejecting  him. 
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trampting  on  bis  rights,  disregarding  his  will,  perverting 
his  bounty,  slighting  his  love^  and  contemning  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  the  slaves  of  their  corporeal  appetites,  and  devot- 
ed to  those  species  of  pleasure,  which  are  furnished  by  the 
beings  and  objects  around  them,  to  which  they  sustain  but  a 
transient  relation,  or  which  can  prove  sources,  at  the  longest, 
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of  enjoyment  only  during  this  life. 

6.  He  exhibits  them  as  forfeiting  all  worthiness  of 
his  favor  by  this  rejection  of  him  and  his  service,  and 
preference  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  meriting  to  be  de- 
barred forever  from  his  presence,  cut  off  from  his  gifts, 
and  consigned,  on  their  removal  from  this  scene  of  exist- 
ence, to  a  world  where  no  provision  is  made  for  their 
welfare,  there  to  suffer  throughout  their  endless  being,  the 
burning  sting  of  a  condemning  conscience,  and  devouring 
fire  of  unsatisfied  want. 

7.  He  exhibits  their  guilt  as  such,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  death  of  the  divine  Redeemer  as  a  vicarious  sacri- 
fice to  manifest  his  unchangeable  rectitude  and  aver- 
sion to  sin,  could  render  it  consistent  in  him  to  restore 
to  them  his  favor,  sanctify,  pardon  and  save  them  : — and 
their  alienation  from  him  as  such,  that  no  agency  short  of 
the  renovating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  adequate  to 
recall  them  from  rebellion  and  lead  them  to  holiness. 

8.  The  Son  of  God  accordingly  became  incarnate,  and 
offered  himself  a  ransom  for  the  whole  race,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  them  unto  God.  On 
the  ground  of  that  expiation,  pardon  and  salvation  are 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  them  by  faith  in  him 
and  obedience  to  his  authority :  and  all  are  required  to 
repent  and  believe,  and  thereby  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  • 
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9.  Neither  these   stupendous   manifestations   of  mercy, 
however,  these  invitations  and  requirements,  nor  the  ordi- 
nary strivings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  turn  men  from  rebellion, 
nor  were  no  higher  influence  to  be  employed,  would  ever 
lead  a  solitary  individual  to  obedience.    Thus  slighted  and 
rejected,  God  in  sovereign  mercy,  according  to  his  eternal 
purpose,  interposes  the  efficacious  agency  of  his  Spirit,  and 
renews  unto  holiness  such  as  he  had  chosen  to  that  end 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  keeps  them  there- 
after by  his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salvation  ; 
and  in  righteousness  leaves  all  others  under  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  his  providence,  calls  of  his  word,  and  strivings 
of  his  Spirit, — which  they  are  bound  to  obey, — to  close 
their  probation  in  sin.     His  selection  of  those  whom  he 
saves  Is  not  founded  on  any  worth  of  theirs,  as  they  are 
saved  from  a  state  of  total  guilt  and  ruin,  but  solely  on 
the  higher  subserviency  of  their  salvation  from  such  a  state, 
than  that  of  others,  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  his  purposes  and  agency  in  respect  to  those  who 
are  left  to  perish,  are  not  the  ofl*spring  of  any  unwillingness 
that  they  should  repent  and  gain  eternal  life,  if  they  will 
under  the  administration  he  exercises  over  them — as  he 
desires  and  requires  them,  as  well  as  others,  to  embrace 
the  salvation  he  ofiers  them — but  he  leaves  them  to  go  on  in 
sin  notwithstanding  that  desire,  solely  because  to  carry  his 
agency  any  farther  than  he  does  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance, would  be  less  glorious  to  him,  and  less  beneficial 
to  his  empire  at  large,  than   the   course  which  he  now 
pursues. 

10.  Renovation,  pardon,  and  the  gift  of  life,  are  acts  of 
infinite  grace  to  the  subjects  of  them,  bestowed  not  only 
without  any  merit  in  them  of  good  ;  but  against  the  desert 
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of  eternal  death ;  and  solely  from  respect  to  the  mediation 
of  Christ ;  as  repentance  and  faith,  which  are  the  conditions 
of  acceptance,  are  the  fruit  of  divine  mercy,  as  truly  as  the 
pardon  and  salvation  themselves  are  which  are  graciously 
annexed  to  those  conditions. 

Such  then  are  the  most  essential  of  the  truths  which  God 
has  revealed  for  the  purpose  of  swaying  men  from  sin  to 
obedience  ; — ^the  great  elements  of  the  message  which  the 
ambassadors  of  the  cross  are  to  proclaim  to  their  hearers, 
in  order  to  turn  them  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Grod. 
It  is  to  declare  them,  that  their  office  is  instituted,  and  by 
itttulcating  them  in  their  various  relations,  and  with  appro- 
priate energy,  alone,  that  they  can  attain  the  end  of  their 
ministry. 

They  are  the  truths  likewise,  as  is  seen  from  the  history 
of  the  church,  which  the  Spirit,  in  fact,  employs  in  the 
work  of  conviction  and  conversion.  It  is  where  diey  are 
taught,  that  his  effusions  are  seen  to  descend ;  and  the 
regions  from  which  bis  presence  is  withheld,  are  those  in 
which  they  either  are  not  made  known,  or  are  not  exhibited 
in  their  true  character.  Those  ministers  who  have  been 
most  signally  successful,  are  those  who  have  been  roost 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  clearness,  consistency,  and 
energy  with  which  they  exhibited  the  divine  character, 
expounded  and  enforced  the  law  of  God,  vindicated  his 
rights,  depicted  the  obligations,  guilt  and  ruin  of  men,  pre* 
sented  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  the  only  grpund  of  pardon, 
laught  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  special  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  justification  by  grace,  with  the  asso- 
ciated doctrines  of  divine  purposes,  election,  sovereignty 
and  perseverance ;  and  thus  illustrated  in  the  dearest  man- 
ner the  holiness,  justice,  and  grace  of  God,  and  enforced 
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with  the  highest  energy  the  obligations,  and  displayed  in 
their  truest  colors  the  iuexcusableness  and  guilt  of  meu. 
The  purity  and  permanence  of  revivals  have  accordingly 
corresponded  most  conspicuously  to  the  amplitude,  con- 
sistency and  force  with  which  these  truths  have  been  ex- 
hibited; and  the  unfruitfulness  or  spuriousuess  of  the 
excitements  that  have  taken  place,  have  borne  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  these  doctrines,  or  the  imperfection 
with  which  they  have  been  taught. 

These  are  the  truths  likewise,  which  are,  in  fact,  present 
to  the  mind  in  conviction  and  conversion,  and^which  are 
the  means  of  bringing  it   to  obedience; — the  character, 
rights  and  will  of  God,  its  obligations,  guilt  and  ruin,  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  the  method  of  pardon  and  salvation, 
the  necessity  of  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  sovereign  right  of  God  to  bestow  those  influences  on 
whom  he  chooses,  and  leave  whom  he  pleases  without  them 
to  go  on  in  sin  and  perish ;  and  the  necessity  of  uncondi- 
tioned submission  to  him  as  such  a  sovereign.     It  is  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  action  of  these  great  truths,  that  the 
mind,  in  fact,  takes  the  posture  of  submission,  and  repents, 
adores,  loves,  believes  and  rejoices ;  and  they  are  obviously 
as  essential  to  the  exercise  of  those  acts,  as  the  activity  itself 
of  the  mind  is.     They  are  the  only  views  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  which  those  affections  can  be  exerted.     God  cannot 
become  the  object  of  reverence,  love  and  trust,  except  by 
being  beheld;    his  rights   cannot   be  acknowledged  and 
respected  but  as  they  are  seen ;  his  government  cannot  be 
submitted  to,  except  as  its  claims  are  understood;  the  guilt 
of  sin,  the  ruin  it  involves,  the  impossibility  of  justification 
by  works,  the  necessity  of  a  gracious  justification,  cannot 
be  appreciated,  except  by  jusl  conceptions  of  the  character 
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and  rights  of  the  Most  High,  his  law,  our  obligations,  and 
the  relation  to  them  of  our  actions.  And  it  is  only  under 
the  impression  of  these  truths^  that  our  ruin,  our  need 
of  a  divine  Redeemer  and  almighty  Sanctifier,  and  our  de- 
pendente  on  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  to  grant  renova- 
tion and  pardon,  are  adequately  discerned  and  realized. 
That  such  convictions,  with  the  appropriate  afiections  to 
which  they  give  birth,  should  spring  from  any  other  appre- 
hensions of  those  great  subjects,  is  as  impossible,  as  that 
they  should  take  place  in  the  total  absence  from  the  mind 
of  those  subjects  themselves. 

These  views  are  likewise  those  under  which  they  who  are 
renovated,  condnue  to  exert  their  obedience.  Brought  in- 
to a  new  relation  to  God,  and  become  the  subjects  of  new 
affections,  they  are,  indeed,  placed  under  the  action  of  a  far 
wider  circle  of  truths,  and  truths,  in  many  instances,  having 
a  peculiar  reference  to  themselves.  They  have  blessings 
to  acknowledge,  manifestations  of  mercy  to  admire,  joys  to 
recount,  and  hopes  to  cherish,  to  which  others  are  stran- 
gers. Their  apprehensions  of  divine  things  are  likewise 
vastly  enlarged,  and  their  associations  quickened  and  ex- 
tended ;  yet  the  same  great  truths  respecting  God  and  his 
government,  themselves  and  salvation,  continue  to  form  the 
essential  elements  of  the  views  under  which  they  put  forth 
their  obedient  affections.  If  they  fear,  adore  and  love ;  it 
is  the  King  eternal,  immortal  and  invisible,  the  only  wise 
God,  who  is  the  object  of  their  homage,  whose  understand- 
ing is  infinite,  whose  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  thebeavens, 
and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  If  they 
offer  thanksgiving  and  praise,  it  is  to  him  who  is  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  a  God  doing  wonders,  whose 
laws  are  holy  just  and  good,  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over 
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all,  aad  from-  whom  cometh  down  erery  good  aMi  perfiict 
gift.  If  they  dwell  od  their  character,  coodkioDt  and 
prospects  as  hk  ohi]dren»  their  thoughts  are  tiitfned  to  him 
who  was  slain  for  ihem  before  the  feandation  of  the  world, 
redeemed  them  by  lus  blood,  and  made  them  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,  and  their  hearts  ascend  in  ascriptions 
of  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  unto  him  who  sttteth 
upoo  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever*  And  if 
they  invoke  the  aids  of  divine  grace,  it  is  the  influence  of  that 
Almigfaty  Spirit  who  convinces  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment  to  come,  who  new  creates  the  heart,  imd 
gives  birth  within  it,  to  all  its  forms  c^  holiness,  and  by 
whose  mighty  power  it  is  that  they  are  to  be  kept  through 
faith  unto  salvation. 

These  viewa,  then,  of  our  agency  and  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  which  1  have  desired  to  sustain,  are  obviously 
from  these  considerations,  adapted  to  exert  a  propitious  in- 
fluence on  the  teachers  of  religion  who  adopt  them,  by 
leading  them  to  a  failhful  and  lealous  incidcadon  of  |he 
whole  gospel,  as  the  indispensable  and  direct  means  of  at* 
taiuing  the  end  of  their  ministry.  Ti^  neglect  or  slight  any 
of  its  truths,  to  dwell  chiefly  on  some  portions  of  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  and  above  all,  to  substitute  for  them, 
the  cold  and  shadowy  speculations  of  philosophy,-*— which 
on  the  subjects  of  revelation  are  but  another  name  for  the  as- 
sumptions of  ignovaoee,  or  ebullitions  of  felly-^is  to  contra- 
dict those  doctrines  themselves,  in  place  of  legitimate^ 
following  their  guidance. 

To  suppress  or  neglect  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  is  to 
shut  out  from  the  mind  the  objects  toward  which  the  obedi- 
ent afleedons  are  exercised,  to  deprive  it  thereby  of  ex- 
citements to  holiness,  and  render  its  continued  rebellion, — as 
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far  as  the  influence  of  instruction^  fvom  the  pulpit  can  afiect 
it — a  natural  and  inevitable  result. 

To  dwell  perpetually  on  one  portion  of  truth  to  the  ex-* 
elusion  of  others,  is  likewise  to  withhold  the  requisite  means 
of  excitement  to^  the  different  branches  of  obedience,  and 
render  the  affections  as  well  as  the  views,  distorted  and  im- 
perfect. Especially  to  dwell  continually  on  the  truths  which 
relate  to  human  ability,  even  if  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting pernicious  error,  is  fitted  to  lead  to  injurious  results, 
by  investing  them  with  too  high  an  importance,  and  shl'oud- 
ing  and  depreciating  the  truths  with  which  they  should  ever 
be  intimately  associated,  that  respect  the  necessity  of  the 
Spirit's  influences.  Misapprehensions  like  those  which  re- 
late to  our  mental  constitution,  which  consciousness  and 
experience  contradict,  are  far  less  likely  to  prove  seriously 
prejudicial,  than  such  as  meet  with  no  direct  counteraction 
from  the  mind's  intuitive  perceptions,  or  necessary  convic- 
tions, such  as  those  that  respect  the  character  of  God,  the 
import  of  his  law,  the  nature  and  necessity  of  renovation 
by  the  Spirit,  and  the  method  of  gratuitous  justification.  In 
place,  therefore,  of  authorizing  the  slight  or  denunciation 
oi  which  some  have  been  guilty,  of  the  doctrines  of  special 
grace,  of  sovereignty,  and  of  God's  universal  purposes, 
providence  and  power  over  his  creatures,  the  increased  at- 
tention that  is  at  present  given  to  the  subject  of  human 
ability,  renders  it  preeminently  necessary  that  those  doctrines 
likewise  should  be  treated  with  additional  frequency,  and 
their  import  and  relations  more  fully  expounded*  Human 
ability  no  more  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  than  that  influence  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  human  ability.  It  does  not  prevent  men  from  continuing 
to  sin,  any  more  than  from  commencing  it.   The  certainty, 
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notwithstanding  that  ability,  of  their  continuing  to  sin  if  left 
without  the  Spirit's  special  influence,  is  as  absolute,  as  the 
previous  certainty  was  that  they  would  commence  their  mo- 
ral agency  as  sinners.  It  is  this  awful  fact,  indeed,  that 
renders  his  interposition  necessary,  and  a  just  conception 
of  it  is  accordingly  indispensable  to  a  proper  sense  of  our 
hopeless  condition  without  the  intervention  of  sovereign 
grace* 

Carried  thus,  as  they  must  be  by  these  views,  to  the  con- 
viction that  that  preaching  will  prove  the  most  useful,  which 
18  fraught  with  the  justest  and  largest  exhibitions  of  reveal- 
ed truth,  which  raises  the  mind  the  nearest  to  God,  and 
gives  him  and  the  great  facts  of  his  government  to  be  most 
intimately  associated  with  its  habitual  views ;  which  con- 
veys the  clearest  conviction  of  duty  to  reason,  makes  the 
deepest  impression  on  conscience,  imparts  the  strongest  imr 
pulse  to  the  voluntary  affections,  and  thereby  addresses  to 
all  the  various  elements  of  our  nature,  the  highest  excite- 
ments to  obedience— those  who  adopt  them,  if  they  allow 
them  their  proper  influence,  will  naturally  be  led  by  them 
to  an  impartial  and  zealous  exhibition  of  the  whole  conn- 
gel  of  God,  and  sole  reliance  on  it,  through  the  divine  bles^ 
sing,  for  sncce^. 


THEOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSY. 


Onb  of  tfae  most  extraordiaary  spectacles  exhibited  by 
the  charch,  is  the  controversies  of  its  teachers  respectiog 
the  doctrines  jo(  Christianity*     A  perpetual  succession  of 
disputations  has  agitated  it ; — commencing  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  who  devoted  a  large  share  of  their  writings  to 
the  correction  of  Jewish  and  Grecian  misapprehensions  and 
misrepresentations;  extended  soon  after  to  almost  every 
branch  of  fiiith  and  duty  fay  allegorical   interpretations, 
and  attempts  to  accommodate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  to 
the  prevalent  philosophy  ;   subseqaemly  directed  at  one 
time  to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  at  another  So 
man*8  attributes  and  agency^;  now  treating  the  epoch  of 
the  resurrectioDy  or  the  prerogatives  of  a  bishop,  as  subjects 
of  fundamental   importance  ;   now  expending   an  ardent 
seal  on  the  subtleties  of  scholastic  theology ;  at  the  Refor- 
mation, returning  again  to  the  great  essentials  of  revelation, 
and  employed  from  that  day  to  this  in  questions  respecting 
the  import  of  its  principal  doctrines.     It  has  thus  been  a 
scene  of   almost  uninterrupted  distractions,— -of  contests 
in  which  truth  has  often  been  the  victim,  and  error  the  van- 
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<)iiMher  ;  sophistry  a  inore  siicoessful  weapon  ilian  upright 
argUBieiit,  and  passion  than  reason.;  and  in  which  the  friends 
of  God  have  frequently  by  ignoraneey  credulity,  or  unskil- 
fulaess,  betrayed  tfae  cause  it  was  their  aim  to  sustain ;  while 
bb  enemies  have  employed  the  name  and  sanctions  of  his 
revelation  to  discountenance  its  truths,  and.  exterminate  its 
friends.  Of  those  suceessi  ve  disputations^  the  number  is  small 
that  can  merit,  if  impartially  surveyed,  a  full  approval.  But 
few  ^f  the  representations  of  Christianity  given  even  by  its 
friends,  can  be  sanctioned  as  in  all  essential  respects  correct^ 
and  none  perhaps  of  the  long  train  of  combatants  can  be  be- 
lieved on  emerging  from  this  scene  of  being,  not  to  have 
experien'ced  some  important  modifications  of  tfae  views 
they  had  labored  to  sustain;  while  in  the  systems  of  multi* 
tndes  of  the  greatest  the  wisest  and  the  best,  whose  apprehen* 
«ions  were  distinguished  in  many  respects  by  accuracy,  and 
their  agency  by  beneficial  influences,  essential  revolutions 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  wpought  by  the  light  of  a 
better  world,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  Umitedness  and  im- 
perfection of  their  attainments,  filled  tliem  with  surprise. 
The  spirits  of  Zwingle,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  Calvin, 
Knox  and  Beta,  of  Leighton  and  Owen,  Baxter,  Ed- 
wards and  Dwigbt,  when  transported  by  the  volition  of  the 
Almighty,  from  the  dark  shadows  of  thb  world,  doubtless 
cangbt  in  the  first  rays  of  the  cloudless  day  in  which  they 
now  dwell,  views  widely  differing  from  any  they  had  before 
obtained  of  many  of  the  great  themes  which  had  here 
been  coospicoous  objects  of  their  attention,  as  well  as  bright* 
er  and  ampler  apprehensions  <^the  truths,  they  had  correctly 
understood;  and  extricated  instantaneously  from  the  theo- 
ries in  which  their  theolc^  Imd  been  shrouded,  left  them 
them,  never  again  to  be  the  medium  of  their  vision 
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.of  divine  objects.  Were  they  to  return  and  mingle  again  in 
these  sublunary  scenes,  far  different  would  be  the  aspects  in 
which  they  would  present  many  of  the  great  subjects  in  re- 
spect to  which  they  attempted  to  sway  the  opinions  of  man- 
kitidy  and  widely  dissimilar  in  many  instances,  the  spirit 
they  would  exhibit,  and  the  methods  on  which  they  would 
rely  to  correct  the  errors  and  guide  the  faith  of  God's 
people. 

The  contests  of  truth  with  error  are  far  from  having 
terminated ;-  or  those  who  are  conducting  the  warfare  from 
having  escaped  the  imperfections  of  their  predecessors. 
Similar  weaknesses,  passions  and  temptations  continue 
to  give  rise  to  similar  defects  and  errors.  What  then  are 
the  proper  remedies  for  these  evils  f  or  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  discussions  are  to  be  conducted  in 
order  to  correct  them,  and  the  methods  in  which  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  theological  controversy  are  to  be  sought 
and  gained  f  These  arc  inquiries  of  high  interest  at  the 
present  period,  and  merit  the  impartial  consideration  of 
those  who  are  mingling  in  the  contentions  that  are  agitat- 
ing the  Church. 

The  aim  of  theological  controversy,  like  all  discussions 
on  religious  subjects,  should  obviously  be,  solely  to  deter- 
mine what  is  truth,  and  to  place  it  in  so  just  and  clear  a 
light,  as  to  lead  those  who  hold  it,  to  continue  its  adherents, 
and  persuade  those  who  reject  it,  to  become  its  disciples 
and  obey  its  dictates.  The  discussion  itself,  therefore, 
should  be  an  upright,  faithful,  and  fearless  exhibition,  and 
defence  of  truth,  and  exposure  and  rebuke  of  error,  nn- 
warped  by  personal  or  party  considerations,  and  unawed 
b}'  tba  wishes  and  unbiassed  by  the  opinions  of  men. 

I.  To  conduct  a  controversy  with  such  an  aim,  and  in  such 
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a  maimer,  it  is  obvious^  in  the  first  place,  that  the  word  of 
God  must  be  made  the  standard  by  which  the  accuracy  or 
error  of  the  sentiments  tliat  are  in  discussion,  is  to  be  deter* 
mined. 

If  the  theme  in  disputation  is  a  subject  of  express  revela* 
tion,  the  question  to  be  settled,  of  course,  is  simply,  what 
are  the  views  respecting  it  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
revealed.  It  is  by  reference  to  them  alone,  therefore,  that 
it  is  to  be  determined.  There  are^  indeed,  many  facts  and 
troths  announced  to  us  in  the  word  of  God,  which  are  like- 
wise known  or  discernible  from  other  sources ;  and  many 
assumed  also,  of  which  independently  of  the  aid  of  revela- 
tion, we  are  or  may  become  apprised  by  consciousness, 
observation  or  the  testimony  of  our  fellow  men ;  and  these 
sources  of  knowledge  may  be  legitimately  employed,  as  they 
are  indeed  in  the  scriptures  themselves,  in  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  truths  which  they  teach.  Yet  when 
the  question  at  issue  respects  the  import  of  inspired 
representations,  they  are  to  be  the  sole  criteria  by  which  it 
is  to  be  decided ;  not  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  the 
judgment  of  men,  or  tlie  conjectures  of  philosophy. 

Indisputable  as  this  position  is,  and  resistless  as  is  the 
conviction  of  its  accuracy  which  it  carries  to  every  mind ; 
it  is  yet  to  the  open  or  virtual  violation  of  it,  that  almost 
every  theological  error  owes  its  origin.  Were  it  for  ex- 
ample ingenuously  and  implicitly  followed,  what  doubt 
would  any  longer  exist  that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is 
taught  in  the  scriptures ;  or  that  while  they  assert  that  there 
is  but  one  God,  they  also  ascribe  the  attributes,  rights 
agency,  and  names  of  the  Deity  alike  to  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit  f — which,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  physi* 
cal  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  obviously  embodies  the 
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only  conception  we  are  capable  of  forming  of  the  fact 
expressed  by  that  doctrine,  and  is  the  only  mode  consequent- 
ly,-in  which  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  conveyed  to  us. 
The  reality  of  this  ascription,  therefore,  being  ascertained 
and  admitted,  as  it  is  by  many,  ac  least,  of  the  opponents 
of  that  doctrine,  it  plainly  should  be  regarded  as  evincing 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  volume.  In  place  o( 
this  however,  they  proceed  immediately  to>  construe  that 
ascription  by  their  philosophy ;  and  by  an  arbitrary  theory 
of  a  delegation  of  attributes,  rights  and  agency,  flutter 
themselves  that  they  divest  it  of  its  testimony,  and  recon- 
cile it  with  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains  and 
•demonstrates.  They  thus  transfer  the  question,  that  re- 
spects a  subject,  of  which  from  its  nature,  philosophy  has  no 
cognisance,  from  the  page  of  revelation  to  the  bar  of  reafMm, 
or  rather  of  conjecture ;  and  because  we  are  unable  to  prove 
more  than  the  scriptural  doctrine  involves,  or  explain  what 
from  its  nature  cannot  be  to  us  a  subject  of  knowledge, 
assume  that  that  doctrine  is  neither  taught*  in  the  scriptunes 
nor  true. 

This  rule  is  likewise  applicable  .to  controversies  re- 
specting the  sentiments  or  doctrines  of  individuals  and 
sects ;  which  are  also  to  be  determined  solely  by  the 
language,  representations  and  reasonings  in  which  they  are 
embodied;  not  by  a  priori  reasoning,  or  the  dogmas  of 
others.  In  the  inquiry,  for  example,  respecting  Edwards's 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  only  point  to  be  determined,  is 
the  import  of  the  terms,  statements  and  arguments  which  he 
employ's  in  its  definition  and  support.  When  that  is 
ascertained,  the  question  is  settled.  To  carry  the  inquiry 
back  of  that,  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  the  laws  of  its 
agency,  or  the  doctrine 'of  the  scriptures,  and  make  these 
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the  interpreter  of  his  language  and  logic,  is  not  to  determine 
what  his  sentiments  are,  or  approach  the  proper  method  of 
ascertaining  them,  but  is  only  to  substitute  sophistry  for 
reason,  and  assumption  for  proof. 

II;  But  as  a  great  portion  of  the  doctrines  and  sentiments 
that  are  subjects  of  theological  controversy,  are  inferences 
from,  or  philosophical  constructions  of,  the  representations 
of  the  scriptures,  and  are  thence  regarded  as  enjoying  their 
sanction,  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  controversy 
obviously  is,  to  trace  the  principles  on  which  those  doc- 
trines rest,  to  their  results,  and  thereby  determine  their  co- 
incidence or  incompatibility  with  the  indisputable  teachings 
of  revelation,  and  dictates  of  consciousness  and  reason. 

It  is  in  this,  indeed,  that  the  whole  task  of  the  vindicator 
of  truth  usually  consists,  as  it  is  in  false  theories  of  that  kind, 
and  assumptions  of  positions  that  are  to  be  proved,  that 
the  great  elements  of  error  usually  lie.  To  ascertain  their 
character,  therefore,  those  assumptions,  and  the  deductions 
that  are  founded  on  them,  are  to  be  traced  to  their  legitimate 
results,  and  refuted  by  pointing  out  the  false  conclusions 
with  which  they  are  fraught,  and  the  absurdities  they  in- 
volve. 

The  doctrine,  for  example,  that  an  inability  on  the  part 
of  God  to  prevent  sin,  is  the  reason  of  his  not  excluding  it 
from  the  universe,  is  founded  on  the  double  assumption  that 
the  nature  of  moral  agents  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  efficaciously  to  influence  them  in  their  choices ;  and 
that  a  voluntary  permission  of  sin  is  incompatible  with  vj 
dom  and  benevolence.    The  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  / 
trine  depends,  therefore,  on  the  accuracy  or  error  </ 
principles  on  which  those  assumptions  are  founded ; ' 
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character  is  to  be  determined  by  developing  those  principles 
and  the  conclusions  which  they  involve. 

Of  dogmas  and  systems  founded  on  positions  thus  falsely 
assumed,  and  fallacious  deductions  from  them,  innumerable 
instances  may  be  adduced  from  every  department  of  pole- 
mics and  philosophy.  Of  the  latter,  a  signal  example  is 
seen  in  the  denial  by  Berkley,  Hume,  and  their  followers, 
of  the  existence  of  the  external  universe ;  founded  on  the 
assumption,  either  that  a  perception  of  external  objects, 
were  they  to  exist,  is  impossible  to  us ;  that  in  order  to  it,  a 
sense  wholly  different  in  nature  and  agency,  from  any  which 
we  in  fact  possess,  would  be  requisite ;  or  else  that  such  ob« 
Jects,  were  they  to  exist,  would  necessarily  produce  effects 
in  us,  wholly  unlike  those  which  we  now  experience ;  that  a 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  their  existence,  would  involve  a 
state  of  mind  essentially  different  from  any  of  which  we  are 
the  subjects !  On  this  baseless  and  barefaced  assumption 
of  the  position  which  they  should  have  proved,  they  founded 
the  whole  tissue  of  their  reasoning  in  support  of  their  theory* 
A  modest  petitio  prindpii  for  a  school  of  philosophers  who  • 
boasted  of  it  as  their  proudest  characteristic,  that  they  yield- 
ed assent  to  nothing  but  demonstrative  evidence  !  a  worthy 
sophism  to  attract  the  wonder  and  applause  of  the  learned 
and  witty  of  every  rank  and  land,  to  betray  multitudes  into 
a  distrust  of  their  faculties,  and  assent  to  the  absurd  and 
impossible  dogmas  of  atheism,  and  to  fill  the  friends  of  com- 
mon sense  and  religion  with  apprehensions  for  their  safety ! 

The  advocates  of  this  system  should  have  demonstrated 
that  the  effects  produced  by  an  external  world,  were  there 
one  existing  and  acting  on  us,  would  be  wholly  unlike  those 
which  we  now  experience,  before  they  could  possess  the 
slightest  materials  for  proving  that  our  present  sensations 
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are  not  produced  by  such  a  world,  and  not  fraaght  there- 
fore with  a  perception  of  its  existence — ^a  task  that  would 
have  required  a  somewhat  higher  effort  of  perspicacity  than 
the  contrivance  of  a  specious  peHtio  principiu  What  evi- 
dence could  they  produce  that  the  Creator,  were  he  to  place 
a  race  of  intelligent  beings  in  a  material  world,  and  endow 
them  with  the  power  of  perceiving  and  distinguishing  the 
objects  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  would  not  so  con- 
stitute them  that  it  should  produce  precisely  such  effects 
in  them  as  the  sensations  of  which  we  are  the  subjects?  But 
until  that  shall  be  demonstrated,  it  clearly  cannot  be  pro- 
ved that  the  sensations  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  that  origin,  are  not  the  effects  of  an  external  world,  and 
do  not  constitute,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  its  existence. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  erroneous  theorising,  is 
seen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  contingency  of  choices,  or  self- 
determination,  which  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  com- 
plete exemption  from  influences  is  essential  to  the  mind's 
freedom  and  responsibility  in  its  volitions.  To  act,  how- 
ever, in  independence  of  all  influence,  would  obviously  be  to 
art  without  intelligent  reasons.  That  theory,  accordingly, 
implies,  that  the  mind  acts,  in  its  volitions,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  the  objects  which  it  chooses,  is  totally  unconscious, 
therefore,  of  any  reasons  for  exerting  its  choices,  and  thence 
acts  in  a  merely  senseless  and  mechanical  manner;  and  thus, 
by  the  results  which  it  directly  involves,  completely  sub- 
verts the  responsibility  which  it  is  devised  to  maintain. 

The  great  aim  of  controversy,  then,  it  is  sufliciendy  ma- 
nifest from  these  illustrations,  should  be  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose the  fundamental  principles  on  which  errors  proceed, 
and  refute  them  by  demonstrating  the  false  and  absurd 
conclusions  which  they  involve.     It  is  by  detecting  those 
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principles  alone  that  their  real  relations  to  truth  can  be  dis* 
covered  and  revealed  ;  and  no  other  achievement  can  ac- 
complish their  subversion,  or  prove  of  any  avail.  To  con- 
tend against  mere  words  and  phrases,  is  only  to  skirmish  at 
a  distance,,  and  leave  tlie  enemy  unvanquished  and  un- 
molested. 

III.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this,— not  mere  appeals  to 
authority,  or  the  empty  pomp  of  declamation,  but  upright 
and  perspicuous  argument  must  obviously  be  the  instru- 
ment :  a  clear  statement  of  the  points  to  be  proved,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  demonstrated,  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  connexion  through  all  its  successive  steps  of 
conclusions  with  their  premises. 

It  is  by  this  {ITocess  alone  that  principles  can  be  traced 
to  their  results,  and  the  relations  of  doctrines  to  each  other 
and  the  scriptures,  developed  and  made  known ;  and  this 
alone  can  carry  any  permanent  conviction  to  the  mind,  or 
possess  any  just  claims  to  respect.  Mere  expressions  of 
one's  belief,  appeals  to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  hold  as- 
severations, can  contribute  nothing  towards  dispossessing 
error  of  its  mask,  or  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  proper  method 
of  its  subversion. 

It  is  only  by  such  exhibitions  of  the  truths  involved  in 
doctrines  in  their  relations  and  connexions,  that  the  great 
principles  on  whioh  controversies  respecting  ^ them  turn, 
have  been  developed  and  extricated  from  perplexity,  and 
shown  to  rest  on  immovable  foundations,  and  the  errors,  by 
which  they  were  contradicted  overthrown.  Such  pre- 
eminently was  the  character  and  result  of  Edwards's  inquiry 
respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will.  There  probably  is  not 
a  solitary  elemental  truth  advanced  in  that  work,  that  had 
fiot  also  been  seen  and  held  by  multitod^s. before  him ;  and 
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not  impossibly  by  all  the  individaals  against  whom  his 
reasonings  were  directed;  nor  a  position  subverted  that 
had  not  also  been  seen  to  be  erroneous  and  opposed  by 
multitudes  who  had  preceded  him.     The  task  which  he 
accomplished  did  not  consist  in  discovering  truths  which 
were  before  unperceived,  or  refuting  errors  that  had  uni* 
versally  until  that  period  passed  as  truths ;  but  solely  in 
seiung  the  great  master  principle  by  which  the  relations  of 
all  the  fundamental  truths  involved  in  the  subject  are  de* 
veloped,  and  in  clearly  displaying  them  through  its  instru- 
mentality in  their  diversified  connexions,  and  thereby  enabl- 
ing his  readers  to  discern  the  bearings,  consistency  and 
dependence  of  those  facts  of  consciousness  and  doctrines  of 
revelation,  of  which  separately  they  had  before  been  aware, 
but  without  being  able  to  detect  the  clue  to  their  relations, 
and  deduce  from  them  the  great  truths  which  they  unitedly 
demonstrate.    Had  he  in  place  of  that,  contented  himself 
with  simply  asserting  the  different  elements  of  which  his 
doctrine  consists^  he  would  have  left  them  where  they  had 
been  left  by  former  inquirers ; — objects  separately  of  a  con* 
fident  belief,  but  undemonstrated  and  uncomprehended  as 
an  harmonious  whole. 

IV.  The  deduction  of  false  conclusions  from  premises  that 
are  just,  or  the  prostitution  of  admitted  facts  and  truths,  to  the 
support  of  illegitimate  inferences,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  specious  forms  in  which  error  is  propagated.  One 
of  the  most  important  tasks,  accordingly,  of  the  controver- 
sialist, is  to  ;divest  it  of  those  masks,  and  rescue  the  truth 
iirom  perversion. 

Instances  of  this  deceptive  logic  are  as  numerous  as 
errors  themselves  are,  or  the  efforts  that  are  made  for  their 
support.    Arminians,  for  example,  allege  the  exhortations, 
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cautions  and  encouragements  of  the  scriptures  addressed  to 
believers,  as  demonstrating  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  utterly  falling  from  obedience,  and  thence  that  no 
divine  purpose  exists  of  preserving  them  in  holiness,  nor 
certmnty  of  their  final  salvation.  Bat  that  is  obviously  to 
allege  the  fact,  that  God  actually  employs  appropriate 
means  to  continue  them  in  obedience,  as  proof  that  he  has 
no  purpose  of  employing  those  means  efficaciously  ;  or  in 
other  words,  it  is  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that  he  places  them 
under  the  action  of  a  vast  system  of  the  moral  inducements 
by  which  alone  intelligent  agents  are  withheld  from  trans- 
g^ression  and  prompted  to  holiness,— -that  he  has  no  purpose 
of  efficaciously  exciting  them  through  their  instrumentality, 
and  thence,  that  no  certainty  exists  that  they  will  be  kept 
by  his  mighty  power,  through  faith  unto  salvation  ! 

An  equally  striking  example  is  seen  in  the  allegation  by 
the  deniers  of  the  divine  ability  to  prevent  moral  beings 
from  sinning,  of  the  fact,  as  proof  of  it,  that  they  must  still 
under  every  preventing  influence,  continue  to  possess  power 
to  transgress  ; — that  is,  must  continue  to  be  moral  agents, 
or  capable  of  understanding,  affection  and  volition.  The 
fact  that  they  possess  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  is  thus 
employed  to  prove  that  they  cannot  be  efficaciously  influenc- 
ed as  moral  agents,  to  exert  those  powers  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  will ;  or  in  other  words,  the  fact,  that  they  are 
moral  agents,  is  alleged  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
certamty  that  they  will  exert  their  powers  as  moral  agents ; 
nor  that  they  will  not  act  in  all  their  choices,  as  mere  unin- 
telligent and  mechanical  beings!  a  false  conclusion  un- 
questionably ;  while  the  premise  from  which  it  is  deduced, 
is  as  indisputably  true. 

The  detection  and  exposure  of  this  species  of  deceptive 
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reasoningy  by  which  truth  is  seemingly  made  to  yield  its 
testimony  to  falsehood,  and  error  invested  with  the  aspect 
of  truth,  is  thus  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  con^ 
troversy,  and  efficient  methods  of  attaining  its  end. 

V.  ^be  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  into  which  the 
advocates  of  false  systems  fall,  is  likewise  a  useful  method 
of  demonstrating  and  refuting  their  errors. 

There  are  probably  no  errorists  who  do  not  admit  and 
maintain  a  multitude  of  truths  which  contravene  the  mis- 
taken positions  they  labor  to  defend,  and  few  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  who,  could  they  be  led  to  see  the  relations  of  their 
different  sentiments  to  each  other,  would  not  become  con- 
vinced that  in  regard  to  one  portion  or  the  other  of  them 
at  least,  they  had  fallen  into  some  error,  and  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  re-examining  and  correcting  their  principles.  The 
Arminians,  for  example,  in  order  to  elude  the  doctrine 
that  God  determines  the  mode  in  which  men  act,  adopt 
a  theory  of  self-determination,  that  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  intelligence  and  freedom  in  volitions,  and  exhibits 
their  agency  as  nothing  better  than  an  irrational  motion ; 
the  idendcal  fault  which  they  impute,  though  falsely,  to 
the  theory  which  they  reject.  They  likewise,  in  admitting 
the  divine  fore-knowledgt  of  those  actions,  in  effect,  at  least, 
admit  that  to  the  Most  High,  a  ground  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty exists  of  their  occurrence,  and  grant,  therefore, 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  position  which  it  is  the  object  of 
their  theory  to  disprove.  They  also  who  deny  the  compa- 
tability  of  a  voluntary  permission  of  sin  with  wisdom  and 
goodness,  admit,  in  conceding  the  fact  that  God  volun- 
tarily creates  and  upholds  the  beings  who  transgress,  that 
he  voluntarily  permits  the  sin  which  they  exert ;  and  lay 
therefore,  by  their  denial  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  permis- 
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sioD,  a  foundation  for  precisely  that  impeachment  of  the 
Most  High,  which  it  is  the  object  of  their  theory  to  escape. 
Inconsistencies  like  these  show  decisively  that  the  systems 
of  those  who  are  convicted  of  them,  are  fraught  in  some 
part  or  other  with  essential  error,  and  are  adapted,  if  fitly 
exposed,  to  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  a  re-exami- 
nation of  their  doctrines,  that  they  may  learn  where  it  is 
that  error  lurks,  and  what  portion  of  their  principles  or 
reasonings  requires  to  be  modified  or  abandoned. 

VI.  Unhappily  however  men  err  not  only  in  the  as- 
sumption unwittingly  of  false  premises  and  the  deduction  of 
inferences  that  are  unauthorized,  but  frequently  through 
pride  and  perverseness,  refuse  to  correct  the  errors  into 
which  they  have  run,  when  pointed  out  to  them,  and  resort 
even  to  intentional  sophistry,  and  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation, rather  than  give  up  positions  which  they  have 
advanced,  or  submit  to  the  acknowledgment  of  error. 

In  such  instances,  justice  to  the  truth  obviously  requires 
an  unsparing  exposure  of  their  unfairness,  that  the  public 
may  be  guarded  against  deception  by  them,  and  error 
stripped  of  the  aid  which  it  might  otherwise  derive  from 
their  safnction.  A  teacher  of  theology,  who  is  convicted  />f 
essenUal  error  in  his  principles,  or  inaccuracy  in  his  rea- 
sonings, is  clearly  under  obligation  to  correct  it  by 
a  prompt  acknowledgment,  or  modification  of  his  state- 
ments and  arguments  ;  and  if  influenced  supremely  by  a 
love  of  truth,  will  do  it  not  only  without  hesitation,  but 
with  pleasure.  He  will  regard  it  as  a  favor  to  be  aided  in  the 
detection  and  abandonment  of  error  and  attainment  of  truth, 
and  deem  it  an  imperious  duty  to  remove  every  obstruc- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  author,  to  its  adoption  by  others. 
To  maintain  an  obstinate  silence  in  such  a  case,  and  there- 
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by  treM  U$  errors  as  though  thej  were  not  known  to  be 
floch — ^is  to  prove  a  traitor  to  truth  ;  and  to  repeat  those 
errors,  and  endeavor  by  sophistry  and  falsehood  to  main* 
tain  and  propagate  them,  is  deliberately  to  wage  war 
against  the  truth,  and  aim  at  its  extermination.  What 
worse  enemy  to  the  gospel  is .  there,  than  one  who  thus 
knowingly  tramples  on  its  doctrines,  and  struggles  to 
retain  his  fellow-men  in  the  rejection  of  them,  or  betray 
them  into  fatal  error,  rather  than  subject  bis  selfish  passions 
to  the  law  of  rectitude,  or  incur  the  risk  of  impairing 
with  his  adherents  his  reputation  for  infalUbility  f  He  who 
can  suffer  his  pride  or  ambition  to  prompt  him  to  such  a 
course,  only  needs  an  equal  temptation  to  incite  him  to  any 
crime,  and  has  no  more  claims  to  the  confidence,  forbear- 
ance  or  charity,  than  he  has  to  the  approval  and  esteem  df 
the  friends  of  truth  ;  and  their  first  duty  is — ^no  matter 
what  his  name,  station,  or  influence  may  be, — to  strip  him 
of  his  mask,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  reprobation  and 
pity  of  those  who  might  otherwise  become  victims  of  bis 
arts. 

Such  then  are  some  of  (he  principal  methods  by  which 
controversy  is  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
the  discovery  and  support  of  truth — by  making  the  word 
of  God  the  criterion  of  the  accuracy  or  error  of  doctrines, 
by  developing  the  principles  on  which  theories  and  senti- 
ments rest,  and  the  results  they  involve ;  by  removing  the 
mask  from  the  false  assumptions  and  inferences  which  are 
employed  for  their  support ;  by  pointing  out  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  false  doctrines  with  the  truths  that  are  held  in 
conjunction  with  them ;  and  finally — -when  these  measures, 
in  place  of  recalling  the  votary  of  error  to  the  ^uth,  only 
prove  the  occasion  of  prompting  him  to  deliberate  false- 
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bood  and  chicane  for  the  rapport  of  hh  setttiments,-— 
by  disarming  him  of  his  power  to  injure,  by  a  prompt 
and  faithful  exposure  to  the  public  of  his  dishonorable 
artifices. 

To  these  rules,  thus  manifestly  just,  all  who  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss reli^ous  topics  are  obviously  bound  rigidly  to  adhere. 
No  one  who  does  not  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
them  as  his  guide,  can  be  qualified  to  treat  such  themes,  or 
be  entitled  to  public  respect;  and  no  one  who  has  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  praise  of  uprightness  and  candor,  can  dispute 
their  applicabili^  to  himself  as  well  as  others. 

They  are  the  laws  which  common  justice  imposes  on  men 
in  all  other  pursuits,  and  which  it  were  infamous  deliberately 
to  violate.  It  may  with  pre*eminent  propriety,  therefore,  be 
expected  and  required  that  they  should  be  implicitly  observed 
by  those  who  enter  the  arena  of  theological  disputation,  where 
frankness,  impartiality,  and  rectitude,  are  at  least  as  essential 
as  in  other  scenes,  and  where  selfishness  and  chicane  are 
doubly  criminal,  as  they  are  an  open  violation  of  that  reli- 
gion which  it  is  their  professed  object  to  subserve,  and  direct 
afiironts  to  that  infinite  Being  whose  authority  they  claim  for 
their  sanction. 

It  now  remains  to  look  at  these  views  in  their  practical 
relations. 

1 .  No  one  should  engage  in  theological  controversy,  or 
undertake  the  responsible  task  of  infiuencing  the  faith  of  bis 
feUow  men,  who  is  not  prepared  to  adhere  immovably  to 
these  principles*  and  under  their  promptings  to  give  up  his 
errors  and  correct  his  misrepresentations,  whenever  they  are 
discovered  lo  him,  with  the  same  conscientiousness  and  fideli- 
ty which  he  would  desire  and  exact  in  similar  circumstances 
from  an  Opponent.  No  one,  in  other  words,  should  embark 
in  such  an  enterprise  who  is  not  inflexibly  resolved  by  di- 
vine grace  to  be  scrupulously  honest,  faithful  to  God,  to 
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liimselfy  and  bis  fellow  men  ;  for  to  adhere  to  these  princi* 
pies,  18  only  to  act  uprightly  in  those  relations,  and  avoid 
what,  in  all  other  spheres,  would  be  universally  regarded  as 
most  discreditably  unfair,  and  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  influence.  To  deny  that  they  are  just  and  obligatory, 
were  to  deny  that  truth  and  uprightness  are  duties.  To  make 
personal  aggrandizement,  or  the  interests  of  party,  the  object 
of  pursuit,  and  follow  the  promptings  of  pride  and  selfish- 
ness in  place  of  integrity,  were  to  carry  into  religion  worse 
principles  than  are  tolerated  in  the  world,  and  to  obstruct 
and  dishooTor  the  cause  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  such 
discussions  to  subserve.  Individuals,  however,  are  not  un-> 
frequently  seen  engaging  in  these  controversies,  who  appear 
not  only  never  to  have  formed  such  a  resolution,  but  never 
to  have  gained  any  impression  that  it  can  be  their  duty  to 
yield  theae  rules  a  practical  regard.  They  act,  at  least  vir- 
tually, on  the  assumption  that  they  are  exempt  from  Jhe 
obligations  of  truth  and  jusUce  in  their  discussions— enti- 
tled to  violate  the  laws  of  right  toward  their  fellow  men,  and 
trample  on  the  doctrines  and  interests  of  religion  with  impu- 
nity, whenever  the  gratification  of  their  ambitious  passions 
may  require  it ; — to  treat,  in  short,  the  laws  of  uprightness, 
candor,  and  benevolence,  as  imperatively  obligatory  on  their 
opponents,  but  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  themselves.  No 
matter  how  clearly  they  may  be  convicted  of  inaccuracies  in 
doctrine,  sophistry  in  argument,  or  error  in  asseveration, 
they  are  never  known  to  express  any  regrets  for  their  delin- 
quencies, or  ofler  any  retraction  of  their  errors ;  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  their  passions  and  principles,  expects  from 
them  such  an  act  of  common  equity  or  frankness. 

Aware,  therefore,  as  they  must  become  from  experience, 
of  the  power  of  these  temptations  over  them,  they  should 
never  again  expose  themselves  to  their  influence,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  coidicts  of  public  cKscussion ;  but  shovild  con- 
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fine  the  exercise  of  their  talents  to  scenes  less  fraught  with 
provocations  **  to  the  temperament  of  the  old  man/'  and 
more  propitious  to  '*  the  graces  of  the  new/' 

2.  Those  who  engage  in  this  species  of  discussion^  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subjects  respecting 
which  they  dispute,  and  the  art  of  expressing  themselves 
intelligibly. 

It  is  usually  a  task  of  sufficient  difficulty,  successfully  to 
convey  knowledge  that  is  possessed,  and  clear  up  perplex- 
ities that  are  thoroughly  understood. .  To  attempt  it  in  the 
absence  of  those  qualifications,  is  indeed  to  disclose  indis* 
putable  proofs  of  weakness  and  presumption,  but  cannot 
contribute  to  the  vincKcation  of  truth.  A  more  unenviable 
and  ludicrous  predicament  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than 
that  of  those  who  in  their  attempts  to  elucidate  themes 
that  perplex  and  baffle  other  intellects,  show  that  they  have 
neither  any  comprehension  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
wish  to  subvert,  nor  the  principles  they  aim  to  defend ;  and 
furnish,  accordingly,  in  their  blunders  and  inconsistencies, 
far  more  ample  materials  for  their  own  hopeless  overthrow, 
than  for  the  confutation  of  their  opponents. 

3.  Those  who  follow  the  guidance  of  these  rules,  will 
find  no  occasion  to  resort  to  artificial  sarcasms  and  un- 
merited ridicule  to  beat  down  the  sentiments  w*hich  they 
assail.  If  those  sentiments  are  erroneous,  to  manifest  their 
character  will  be  to  refute  them,  and  their  error  itself  will 
furnish  the  appropriate  means  of  procuring  their  rejection. 
To  add  to  that,  an  array  of  invective  or  studied  and  un* 
natural  ridicule,  can  neither  be  necessary  nor  just.    . 

It  by  no  means,  however,  follows  from  this,  that  to  ex- 
hibit an  opponent's  sentiments  ludicrously,  is  necessarily 
unjust  or  unwise.     As  the  theories  and  reasonings  of  error* 
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ists  are  usually  intrinsically  abrard,  a  just  exhibition  of 
them,  willy  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  render  them  ridiculoos. 
How  can  their  false  principles  be  refuted,  their  incongruities 
developed  and  their  blunders  exposed,  without  causing  them 
to  appear  as  they  are,  absurd  and  odious  f  It  is  not  the 
part  of  duty,  surely,  to  endeavor  to  impart  an  air  of  recti- 
tude to  their  obliquities,  or  dignity  to  their  weakness,  and 
make  their  errors  look  respectable,  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
their  feelings !  If  their  feelings  are  right,  they  will  them- 
selves acquiesce  in  the  manifestation  of  the  ridiculousness 
of  their  errors.  But  if  they  prefer  to  follow  the  suggestions 
of  pride,  and  claim  for  their  selfish  passions  a  higher  regard 
than  they  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  interests  of  truth,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  take  any  great  pains  to  spare  their 
feelings !  The  more  they  are  crossed  and  humbled,  the 
better.  When  then,  either  the  doctrines,  or  the  arguments 
of  a  disputant  are  intrinsically  absurd,  and  especialty 
when  put  forth  dogmatically  and  with  lofty  pretensions 
to  learning,  justice  and  propriety  not  only  do  not  forbid 
their  being  assailed  with  the  shaft  of  ridicule,  but  require 
that  the  mask  should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  their 
absurdity  and  hideousness  exposed  withottt  reserve,  to  the 
general  gaxe. 

4.  The  distinction  which  has  lately  been  attempted  to  be 
established  between  our  belief  of  the  doctrines  and  fiicts  of 
revelation  and  our  philosophy  respecting  them,  is  fraught 
with  an  open  rejection  of  the  scriptures  as  the  standard  of 
theological  truth. 

The  advocates  of  that  distinction  proceed  in  it  on  the 
assomption,  that  tbenr  philosophy  of  a  truth  or  fact,  or  the- 
oretical view  of  it,  is  essentially  distinct  from  their  doctrinal 
and  believing  apprehension  of  it ;  or  that  the  aspect  in 
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is  wholly  different  from  that  in  which  they  regard  it  in 
their  consideration  of  its  metaphysical  nature ;  and  on  that 
ground  they  claim  that  they  and  others  may  hold  all  the 
doctrines  and  facts  of  revelation^  and  yet  in  their  philosophy 
respecting  them,  differ  fundamentally,  and  without  incurring 
«iiy  just  obnoxionsness  to  the  charge  of  abandoning  or 
subverting  them ! 

The  baselessness  of  this  pretended  distinction,  is  almost 
too  palpable  to  need  demonstration.  Their  views  of  the  doc* 
triries  and  facts  of  revelation,  as  objects  of  faith  and  pn>- 
fimoB,  are  wholly  different  from  their  views  of  their  nature, 
grounds  and  relations  !  A  more  false,  extraordinary  and 
proiigate  pretence  was  never  put  forth,  for  the  support  of 
«  perplexed  and  desperate  cause*  It  divests  at  a  stroke  all 
the  doctrines  and  iacts  of  religion  as  objects  of  faith  and 
profession,  of  every  vestige  of  meaning,  and  reduces  them 
to  a  mere  catalogue  of  terms.  Philosophy  alone  is  ^ven 
to  take  cognizance  of  their  nature.  This  assumption  is 
doubtless  well  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  its  author,  and 
furnishes  an  easy  solution  of  some  portions  of  his  practice, 
wbick  to  many  have  seemed  rather  inexplicable ;  and  shows 
what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  zealous  professions  of 
ci^ntinued  agreement  with  the  orthodox,  in  every  thing 
except  words.  It  is  obviously,  however,  wholly  false. 
What  difference  can  there  possibly  be  between  the  mind's 
view  of  a  fact  as  an  object  of  faith,  and  its  views  of  its 
nature  ?  To  what  can  views  of  it  possibly  relate,  that  are  not 
views  in  some  relation  or  other  of  its  nature  ;  that  is,  that  in 
reality  are  not  views  of  it  ?  What  truth  can  pertain 'tcMikem 
wy  farther  than  they  are  coincident  with  what  it  actually  hf 
It  i»  iodubitably  trertain  that  they  must  correspond  to  its 
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nature  to  possess  any  accuracy.    If  tberefore  they  accord 

wkh  truth,  all  philosophical  views-^views  that  is  respecting 

its  metaphysical  nature~-that  differ  from  them,  must  of  course 

be  erroneous,  and  in  place  of  being  compatible  with  faith 

in  it,  are  fraught  with  a  disbelief  and  denial  of  it.     The 

distinction  is  demonstratively  groundless  therefore.   It  is  as 

profligate  also  as  it  is  false ;  as,  were  it  legitimate,  it  would 

make  all  professions  of  faith  wholly  unmeaning  and  childish, 

and  render  an  open  rejection  and  denunciation  of  all  the 

truths  and  facts  of  revelation  compatible  with  a  continued 

belief  and  profession  of  faith  in  them! 

I  do  not  offer  these  remarks,  however,  with  the  slightest 
expectation  that  they  will  shame  the  author  and  abettors  of 
this  sophism  into  a  reaction  of  it.  I  doubt  not  they  will 
continue  to  repeat  it  with  the  same  confidence  as  heretofore. 
It  is  as  good  a  pretence  as  any  to  which  they  have  resorted 
for  their  vmdicatioo,  and  they  are  not  men  who  are  to  be 
abashed  from  the  use  of  a  convenient  pretext  by  a  manifes- 
tation of  its  falsehood,  or  exposure  of  its  profligacy. 

5.  It  nay  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  views,  if  correct, 
what  success  mil  attend  the  labors  of  those  controversialists 
who  attenqit  to  settle  essential  difierences  of  opinion  by  de- 
nying  their  existence,  or  disguising  their  nature,  in  place  of 
inquiring  alter  truth. 

The  aim  of  all  sudi  attempts  is,  in  reality,  to  demonstrate 
that  there  are  no  certain  and  fundamental  truths  or  nn* 
changeable  principles-^and  that  theology,  accordingly,  is 
a  mere  system  of  words,  withont  any  fixed  or  gubstantial 
meaning.  How  can  any  principles  be  fixed  and  essential, 
if  suck  on  every  subject  as  are  precisely  the  converse  of  each 
other,  may  be  equally  just,  and  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
Orthodox  ?   What  doctrines  ca»  be  indisputably  triie  and 
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fundamental,  if  it  may  be  that  those  on  the  most  important 
points,  which  are  wholly  contradictory  to  each  other,  neither 
involve  any  departure  from  the  scriptures,  nor  constitute 
any  just  ground  among  their  respective  adherents  for  dis* 
sent  from  each  other  ?  And  if  there  are  no  certain  and  g|5sen- 
tii^I  doctrines,  what  can  theology  be  more  than  a  mere  tis- 
sue of  indefinite  terms  and  phrases  ?  To  prove  then  that 
there  are  no  material  differences  of  opinion  among  contro-  - 
versialists  who  maintain  either  wholly  opposite  or  incompati- 
ble views  of  the  same  subject,  is  to  prove  that  the  doctrines 
themselves  of  Christianity  are  of  no  significance,  and  con- 
vert the  whole  subject  of  religion  into  a  mere  *' logomachy." 
Such  is,  in  eflfect,  the  task  which  Dr«  Beecher  has  under- 
taken to  accomplish  in  respect  to  the  different  theological 
views  that  are  entertained  by  the  ministers  of  New-Eng- 
land. He  states  it  as  his  belief,  that  no  essential  differences 
on  fundamental  points  exist  among  those  of  them  who  pro* 
fess  to  adhere  to  the  orthodox  faith,  but  that  their  imagined 
diversities,  are  all  resolvable  into  mere  verbal  discrepan- 
cies. It  is  the  proof  of  this  that  is  to  be  the  object  of  his 
future  letters  to  Dr.  Woods.  To  demonstrate  it,  therefore, 
will  be  to  show  that  no  difference  of  any  moment  exists  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  constitutional  and  voluntary  depra- 
vity ;  that  the  Edwardean  and  Arminian  theories  of  moral 
agency  are  fundamentally  the  same ;  that  there  is,  likewise, 
in  every  essential  respect,  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the 
doctrine  which  denies,  and  that  which  ascribes  to  God,  the 
power  of  preventing  his  creatures  from  sinning  without  de- 
stroying their  moral  agency ;  and  that  each  of  these  theories 
sustains  substantially  the  same  relations  as  that  to  which  it  is 
opposed,  to  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  on  which 
it  has  any  bearing.    For  these  opposite  doctrines  and  iheo- 
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ries  are  the  doctrine?  and  theories  that  are  held  by  the  con- 
teDding  parties,  and  that  are  the  great  subjects  of  their 
controversy.  To  prove,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  essen-- 
tial  differences  in  their  sentiments,  will  be  to  demonstrate 
that  those  contradictory  doctrines  are  the  same.  Whatever 
demonstrates  that,  it  can  need  no  labor  to  show,  will  equal- 
ly prove  that  neither  of  them  can  be  of  any  significance. 
If  equally  true,  equally  orthodox,  and  equally  essential, 
none  of  them  can  be  any  thing  more  than  ciphers,  that  are 
indebted  for  their  value  wholly  to  the  station  to  which  they 
happen  to  be  assigned  by  public  opinion. 

Of  his  success  in  this  quixotic  undertaking,  he  seems  not 
to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  and  anticipates  from  it  the 
most  propitions  results*  If  there  be  any  accuracy,  however, 
in  the  foregoing  views,  he  has  chosen  a  false  method  of  set- 
tling doctrinal  differences ;  and  if  truth  have  any  title  to  a 
preference  over  error,  bis  success,  were  he  lo  succeed  in  it, 
in  place  of  being  any  less  disastrous  to  the  church  than  the 
errors  and  dissensions  that  are  prevailing^  will  be  as  much 
more  to  be  deprecated,  as  a  universal  disregard  or  rejection 
of  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  is>  than  their  neglect 
or  denial  by  a  limited  portion  of  her  members.  But  of  his 
success  in  this  undertaking,  there  is  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension. The  crude  declamation,  and  random  logic  that 
characterize  his  first  letter,  bespeak  any  thing  else  than 
clear  views  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  or  a  likelihood 
of  his  disentangling  the  perplexities,  or  reconciling  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New -England  controversialists. 

Professing,  as  he  does,  to  believe,  and  designing  to  de- 
monstrate '^that  there  are  among  evangelical  men,  [the 
parties  who  claim  that  character,]  no  differences  in  princi-. 
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pie  oa  any  fundainenla]  point,  and  no  $lu^de9  of  ^itkv^we 
which  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  and  peaceAil  comprehensioo- 
within  t()e  acknowledged  limits  of  sottnd  orthod^^xyV  be 
seems  to  have  felt  it  to  be  necessary 9  in  order  lot  soAeki  the 
'<  repellency"  and  ridiculousness  of  the  undertaking,  to  fiir* 
nish  soikie  eiiplanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  ministers  and 
chiurches  of  New-England  actually  regafd  tbeitiselves  a^ 
diflering  fundamentally  in  their  views  of  many  of  the  cniv 
dinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  according\y  makes  it  a 
main  object  of  his  first  letter  to  point  out  ^*  some  of  tho&e 
providential  causes  which  may  accouni  for  the  existing  phe* 
nomena  of  e;sciied  mind,''  '^sehsitivene^,  and  febrile  ac- 
tion/' on  the  subject,  consistently  with  the  assumption  that 
no  doctrinal  differences  exist.  The  nature  of  the  *^  causes" 
to  which  he  traces  those  phenomena,  is  vforlh  noticing,  for 
the  light  which  it  throws  both  on  his  qualifitationsi  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  and  on  the  spedes  of  logic  by 
which  he  i&  to  establish  his  positions. 

^'  It  18  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  great  defection  from  evangelical 
doctrine  in  this  city  and  region,  through  the  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence of  former  generations  of  ministers  and  churches,  has  created  a 
salutary  fear  of  the  recurrence  of  such  an  apostacy  again  creeping' 
in  at  unawares.  The  fear  is  healthful  and  just;  and  yet  it  implies  a 
state  qf  feeling  >yhich,  without  carefubiess,  may  be  easijy' perverted 
to  purposes  of  unfounded  and  excessive  alarm.*' 

But  what  possible  solution  do  tliese  facts  furnish  of  ^*  the 
phenomena"  for  which  they  are  employed  to  account  f  What 
explanation  does  a  salujtary  and  just  fear  on  one  sublet,  af- 
ford of  an  ''  unfaiinded  and  excessive  alarm"  on  anotiier  ? 
Are  legitimate  and  healthful  apprehensions  a  natural  and 
just  ground  for  '^  sensitiveness  and  febrile  action  which 
forbode  little  good  and  much  evil  .'^"    Does  the  possibility 
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that  a  healthful  and  just  feeling  may  bie  perverted  to  evil 
purposes,  prove  that  ^^  the  existing  phenomena  of  excited 
miod,"  in  New-England,  are  the  result  of  such  perversion? 
Do  the  effects  which  are  known  to  have  arisen  from  tbiit 
defection,  lend  any  countenance  to  such  a  representation  f 
One  of  the  most  natural  and  conspicuous  of  its  results  to  the 
orthodox  is,  an  ampler  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  to 
which  it  related,  and  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their 
views.     The  long-continued  and  ably-conducted  contro- 
versy which  it  occasioned,  not  only  drew  to  those  themes  a 
more  general  and  far  higher  attention  than  they  had  before 
received,  but  gave  birth  to  a  more  successful  discrimination 
of  truth  firom  error,  a  clearer  exhibition  of  the  proofs  of  the 
evangelical  system,  and  refutation  of  objections  against  it, 
and  a  more  just  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  errcr 
of  the  opposite  scheme.     The  consequence  is,  tlie  diffusion 
of<:learer  views,  and  a  firmer  establishment  of  the  orthpdox 
in  the  belief  of  the  truth.     This  heightened  discrimination, 
and  larger  knowledge. of  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel,— for  all  its  essential  elements,  fell  within  the  sweep  of 
that  controversy, — one  might  naturally  expect  would  prove 
an  important  safeguard  against  their  either  subsequently 
misapprehending  the  nature  of  (heir  own  sentiments,  or  sus- 
pecting and  believing  without  any  just  ground,  that  by  some 
of  their  numbers  their  most  essential  docti*ines  are  openly 
abandoned,  or  virtually  subverted ;  and  above  all,  against  all 
dangerous  ^*  sensitivene$$  and  febrile  action,*^  in  regard  to 
mere  verbal  diversities  that  involve  no  perceptible  differences 
of  meaning  !  Quite  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  fact,  it  seems, 
according  to  Dr.  Beecher's  argument.    In  place  of  this  ra- 
tional and  ssjutary  eilect,  that  process,  if  his  reasoning  has 
any  pertinency,  has  only  served  to  create  in  them  an  in- 
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creased  '^  liability^'  to  imagine  that  differences  have  arisen 
among  them  where  none  whatever  exist ;  to  mbtake  mere 
variations  in  terms  and  phrases  for  fatal  discrepancies  m 
doctrine,  and  to  generate  misapprehensions,  '^  and  unfound- 
ed and  excessive  alarm  I"  He  proceeds 


''  The  power  and  action  of  public  seatiment  on  theological  subjects, 
are  also  greatly  increased  by  its  [public  sentiment's]  vast  extension, 
and  consequent  liability  to  dangerous  agitation.  Once  it  [public 
sentiment]  was  limited  to  states  between  which  bad  roads,  and  a  fee- 
ble press,  and  no  mail,  created  a  nonrintercoarse.  60  that  contro- 
versies arose  and  died  away,  without  rolling  their  chafed  waves  be- 
yond the  circumference  of  an  inland  lake.  But  now  by  rail-roads, 
and  steam,  and  the  press,  and  the  post-office,  we  are  all  thrown  into 
onfe  great  ocean  of  mind ;  every  inch  of  whose  surface  feels  the  wind 
of  every  great  controversy ;  and  where  the  same  anger  and  impru- 
dence which  once  might  have  agitated  the  waters  of  a  pond,  may 
now  roll  up  mountain  waves.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  should  cause  bs  to  look  well  to  our  ways,  and  make  haste 
slowly  when  about  to  do  a  deed  which  may  compromise  the  peace  of 
the  entire  church." 

The  object  of  this  singular  piece  of  declamation,  I  take 
it,  is,  in  plain  English,  to  affirm  that  the  great  increase  of 
the  population  and  enlargement  of  the  church  within  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  vast  multiplication  of  books, 
and  the  general  and  more  rapid  diffusion  of  the  sentiments 
that  are  made  known  through  the  press,  throughout  the 
nation,  have  increased  the  facility  of  producing  excitement 
on  theological  subjects,  and  added  strength  to  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  this  is  alleged  as  a  '*  providential  cause"  that 
shows  that  the  ministers  and  churches  of  New-England 
have  become  possessed  with  a  conviction  that  essential  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  arisen  among  them,  when  none 
in  reality  exist,  and  indulge  in  alarms  and  contentions 
without  any  legitimate  cause  !  Their  advancement  in  know- 
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ledge  has  diminished,  it  appears;  their  power  of  discri- 
miaating  truth  from  error,  darkened  their  understanding, 
and  unsettled  and  confounded  their  judgment;  and  the 
multiplication  among  them  of  educated  and  cnltiyated  indi- 
viduals, has  increased,  in  place  of  lessening  their  liability  to 
the  misconception  of  each  other  and  of  the  gospel.  How 
delightfully  this  theory  harmonizes  with  the  views  which  Dr. 
Beecher  iisually  advances,  of  the  influences  of  education ! 
and  what  an  admirable  commentary  it  presents  on  the  be- 
neficent agency  on  the  interests  of  the  western  world,  which 
he  professes  to  anticipate,  from  the  institution  with  which  he 
has  lately  become  connected ! 

But  his  views  of  the  tendency  of  the  causes  to  which  he 
ascribes  this  extraordinary  agency,  to  increase  the  excita- 
bility of  the  public  mind,  are  as  erroneous  as  his  represen- 
tations of  the  influence  of  knowledge  on  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing truth  from  falsehood.  The  great  increase  of 
educated  persons,  the  muUiplication  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals, and  the  rapid  distribution  to  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  through  every  grade  of  society,  of  whatever  is  novel  and 
interesting,  have  doubtless  greatly  increased  the  desire  for 
what  is  exciting,  but  have  as  obviously  diminished  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  the  power  of  individual  works  and  persons 
to  make  any  deep  and  permanent  impression.  It  has 
become  wholly  impracticable  for  any  one,  no .  matter 
what  his  pow^s  or  theme  may  be,  to  engross  the  general 
attention,  or  maintaiB  himself  for  any  long  period  before  the 
public  eye.  Followed  by  a  perpetual  throng  of  competi- 
tors, he  is  soon  forced  by  their  mere  multitude,  if  by  nothing 
else,  to  give  way.  If  his  views  happen  even  to  be  novel,  or 
his  reasonings  peculiar,  they  cannot  exempt  him  from  this 
destiny,  and  may,  possibly,  accelerate  it ;  as  they  may  be  in- 
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stantly  plundered  fttnn  his  pages  without  acknowledgment, 
recast,  diluted,  or  wrought  into  new  connexions,  and  put  forth 
by  a  crowd  of  news-^paper  Writers,  essayists,  or  book-makers, 
as  the  result  of  their  own  **  patient,  conscientious,  and  pray- 
erful investigation,"  and  their  power  o(  awakening  interest, 
or  gratifying  curiosity,  in  that  mannei'inunediately  exhaust- 
edi  and  the  influence  and  credit  that  were  due  to  him, 
dsurped  and  enjoyed  by  others.  What  share  of  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  discourses  or  letters  lately  sent  forth  by  Dr. 
Beecher  himself,  compared  with  what  similar  productions 
would  have  enjoyed  even  thirty  years  ago  ?  Not  a  tenth  of 
it,  not  a  twentieth,  and  probably  not  a  hundredth.  They 
may  be  read  through  by  as  many,  or  more,  and  ffrob^bly 
looked  into  by  a  far  greater  number  of  persons,  but  are  read 
to  be  much  more  quickly  forgotten.  Their  flight  from  the 
memory  is  as  rapid  as  their  progress  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other  "  by  rail-rodds,  and  steam,  and  the  post 
oflice,"  i.  e.  the  mail.  They  arc  pushed  out  of  notice  by 
those  of  superior,  equal,  or  inferior  interest,  by  which  they 
arte  instantly  succeeded^  and  these  again  are  compelled  as 
Speedily  to  yield  to  the  next  in  the  crowded  train  that  is 
ceaselessly  issuing  from  the  press.  It  was  undoubteffly  ow- 
ing, in  no  incoHsiderabfe  degr^,  to  the  abseace  of  compe- 
titbrs,  that  the  theological  writers  of  New  England  of  the 
last  cenlwy  enjoyed  so  extensive  an  influence,  and.  gain- 
ed so  deep  and  lasting  a  bold  on  public  esteem.  Ha4 
their  numher  been  a  hundred  limes  greater,  theur  relative 
importance  would  have  been  diminished  iu  very  nearly  ai? 
equal  proportion.  And  were  a  few  individuals  now  of  su- 
perior talents  and  cultivation,  to  enjoy  the  sole  command  of 
the  press  for  twenty  years,  they  might  essentially  afiect  the 
character  of  the  nation,  impart  a  tinge  to  its  principles  tliat 
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should  last  for  ceutories,  and  transmit  tiieir  names  to  the  re- 
molest  generations.  The  agents,  however,  that-  are  pour- 
ing their  iniuence  on  the  public  mind,  are  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  not  only  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  immortality 
to  even  the  best  writers,  but  overcast  with  the  clouds  and 
darkness  of  improbability  their  prospect  of  three  score  years 
and  ten. 

While  dien  those  causes  have  thus  augmented  the  desire 
of  excitement,  and  raised  h  indeed  into  a  passion,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  to  a  still  greater  degree,  diminished  the 
power  of  individuals,  of  parues,  and  of  single  subjects  and 
controveraes,  permanently  to  gratify  it ;  and  it  is  in  this 
fad  diat  the  canse  lies,  that  the  doctrinal  diierences  and 
contentions  that  exist  in  New-England,  have  attracted  so 
small  a  share  of  attention,  compared  with  that  to  which 
they  are  entitled  ;  and  not  the  cause,  as  Dr.  3eecher  would 
have  us  believe,  that  those  controversies  themselves,  and 
the  excitement  which  they  occasion,  have  risen  into  exist- 
ence !    He  goes  on  : — 

**  The  origin  of  this  change  in  our  condition  is  not  of  recent  date. 
The  reformation  was  a  new  eroy  not  to  the  church  alone,  but  to  the 
human  mind,  and  all  the  futare  interests  of  roan.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  emancipation  from  force,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  [emancipation]  had  chained  down  the  mind  and  cramped  the 
energies  of  our  race.  But  from  the  moment  the  power  of  mind  was 
unehained,  it  has,  like  a  giant,  rejoiced  to  run  its  race.  From  that 
day,  the  bible  htifi  been  the  religion  of  Proteslanta,  aofl  fbarless.  freo 
inquiry  for  the  most  part  their  practice." 

What  bearing,  however,  has  this  on  the  position  which  it 
is  employed  to  demonstrate  ?  Have  the  emancipation  three 
centuries  since  of  '^  the  human  mind"  ''  from  force,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,"  and  the  adoption  from  that  day  to  this, 
by  protestants,  of  the  bible  as  their  standard  of  faitb,  and 
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of  habits  of  <*  fearless  and  free  inquiry,"  so  completely 
darkened  the  eyes  and  confused  the  intellect  of  the  niinislers 
and  churches  of  New-England,  that  they  have  beeome 
incapable  of  discerning  either  what  the  trudi  itself  is,  or 
what  their  views  respecting  it  are  ?  Such  must  be  the 
fact,  if,  as  he  represents,  it  can  account  for  their  having 
become  possessed  with  the  conviction,  without  any  just 
cause,  that  some  of  their  number  have  departed  from  the 
truth,  and  for  all  the  other  ^*  existing  phenomena"  of  their 
differences  and  contentions  !  He  proceeds,  however,  in  the 
next  sentence,  to  state,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain^  that 
in  New-England,  <'  the  power  of  mind"  has,  ''  like  a  g^ant, 
rejoiced  to  run  its  race,"  *^  from  the  moment  its  was  an* 
chained." 

*^  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  New-England,  where  the 
condition  of  the  churctt  wad  entirely  changed,  [when  ? '  and  by  what  ? 
bj  the  refomation  which  transpired  a  century  before  the  first . settle* 
ment  there?]  and  not  only  protection, but  the  support  uf  law  was 
enjoyed,  an  implicit  confidence  in  formularies  and  civil  protection 
may  have  occasioned  a  theology  of  memory,  and  an  unharnessing  of 
the  mind  for  intellectual  action  and  original  investigation,  and  a  con- 
sequent lassitude  and  carelessness  which  may  have  opened  the  door 
to  the  very  heresies  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  creeds,  and  the 
church  and  state,  to  prevent." 

It  is,  after  all  then,  it  seems,  highly  possible  that  ''the 
providential  causes"  which  he  alleges  to  account  for  ''  the 
existing  phenomena"  in  New-England,  have  not  exerted 
the  influence  which  he  ascribes  to  them ;  and,  thence,  that 
the  doctrinal  differences  and  dissensions  that  exist  there,  in 
place  of  being  wholly  factitious,  are  as  real,  as  important, 
and  the  result  of  as  just  causes,  as  they  have  ever  been 
imagined  to  be.  However  dulled  and  bewildered  all  otlper 
minds  may  have  become,  who  from  the  brilliant  logic  of 
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these  passages,  can  doubt  Dr.  Beecher's  cloudless  perspi- 
cacity, aad  ample  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, of  enlightening  and  correcting  the  intellect  of  New- 
England  f     He  continues, 

"  The  bursting  out  of  Arminianism,  in  NcW-England,  roused  up 
the  energies  of  the  immortal  Edwards — the  power  of  whose  intellect 
broke  in  upon  the  apathy  of  mind  which  preceded  him,  [what  had 
become  during  that  period  of  "  the  power  of  mind"  which  the  refor- 
mation had  "  unchained,*^  and  which  like  a  giant  rejoiced  to  run  its 
race?]  and  gave  an  impulse  to  intellectual  action  which  has  not 
ceased  to  be  felt  with  growing  power  to  the  present  day.  Without 
subvening  the  creeds,  he  gave  to  theology  the  illumination,  and  di8«> 
crimination,  and  precision  of  his  powerful  mind." 

And  this  again  is  a  "  providential  cause,"  that  accounts 
for  the  "  phenomena  of  excited  mind,"  which,  according 
to  his  representation,  are  seen  in  that  region.  The  clear 
exposition  which  Edwards  gave  of  the  truth  on  that  subject, 
and  masterly  refutation  of  the  errors  of  his  opponents,  have 
prevented  the  present  generation  of  New-England  ministers 
from  discerning  the  differences  of  Arminianism  from  Ed- 
wards's doctrine,  and  given  rise  to  a  cloud  of  suspicions 
that  some  of  their  number  have  departed  from  his  views, 
when  their  sentiments,  in  reality,  continue  to  be  identically 
the  same  I 

*'ln  his  train  arose  ^uccestive  generalions  of  ministers,  men  of 
fowtrftd  and  ducriminating  minds  who  wslained  the  light,  and  kept 
up  the  impulse  which  tiie  great  master  spirit  had  given,  and  super- 
intended the  revivals  which  every  where  characterized  the  Edwardean 
school ;  whose  theology,  though  shaded  by  ctrcumHatUial  difference, 
has  been  comprehensively  denominated  New-England  Divinity.-' ' 

This  is  a  fit  continuation  of  the  former  argument, 
and  shows  with  equal  clearness,  how  such  a  total  want  of 
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discrimination  between  the  doctrines  of  Edwards  and  of  his 
opponents,  as  Dr.  Beecber  imputes  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, mav  have  come  into  existence ! 

*'  We  must  now  turn  to  another  cause  which  has  lent  a  modifying 
influence  both  to  the  theology,  and  the  theological  sensibilities  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  instruction  of  the  ministry  by  theological  seminaries 
and  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  bible  without  reference  to 
anyphihtophy  or  theory  fiui  thai  of  the  language  of  the  bible  interpreted 
according  to  the  ehlablUhed  principles  of  exposition." 

With  what  a  climax  of  evidence  is  this  cluster  of  lucid 
ideas  fraught  of  the  truth  of  his  representation!  Their 
superior^tudy  and  knowledge  of  the  scriptures ;  their  higher 
scientific  attainments  ;  and  their  extrication  from  the  sinister 
influences  of  antiquated  and  false  theories,  have  betrayed 
the  teachers  and  scholars  of  those  seminaries  into  the  con- 
viction that  they  essentially  differ  in  their  views  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  bible,  when  they,  in  fact,  wholly 
agree  in  regard  to  them ! 

He  at  length  adds  in  conclusion  of  his  argument : — 

*'  To  the  preceding  causes  of  excited  interest  in  the  religious  pub- 
lic on  theological  subjects,  must  be  added  the  very  great  increase  of 
readers  and  thinkers,  by  the  generation  of  sabbath  school  teachers 
and  scholarsi  who  have  at  length  come  into  our  churches,  and  on  the 
stage  of  action,  as  well  qualified  to  expound  the  bible  as  some  gener- 
ations of  ministers  who  have  passed  away.  A  new  reading  generation 
on  theological  subjects  is  extended  and  extending  over  the  nation, 
correcting  the  evil  which  we  feared  of  the  decline  of  doctrinal  discrimi- 
nation by  the  augmentation  of  zeal  and  action,  and  alarming  us  by 
that  extended  interest  in  theology  for  the  production  of  which  we 
have  so  earnestly  preached  and  prayed.    Under  the  influence  of 
bible  classes  and  sabbath  schools  are  rising  up  a  large  body  of  intelli- 
gent laymen,  between  the  clergy  and  the  more  confiding  class  of  the 
community,  occupied  in  searching  the  scriptures  by  the  best  lights, 
and  in  proving  all  things,  to  hold  fast  and  to  communicate  that  which 
is  good." 
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With  these  admirable  reasons  for  an  utter  misapprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  each  other's  sentiments,  and  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish the  most  egregious  and  fatal  errors  from  the  most 
palpable  and  fundamental  truths,  he  concludes  his  argument 
on  this  subject.  The  vast  multiplication  of  readers  and 
thinkers,  the  heightened  interest  in  theological  subjects,  the 
larger  knowledge,  and  clearer  discrimination  to«  which 
these  institutions  have  given  birth, — if  the  conclusion  which 
he  deduces  from  them  is  just — in  place  of  proving  a  benefit, 
unhappily  have  converted  the  religious  community  into  a 
mere  babel ;  utterly  confounding  their  language,  turning 
their  knowledge  into  ignorance,  and  shrouding  their  in- 
teUect  in  total  and  lasting  eclipse! 

Sucli  are  the  extraordinary  ''  providential  causes,"  and 
such  the  singular  logic,  by  which  Dr.  Beecher  endeavors 
to  show  that  the  existing  belief  of  the  ministers  of  New- 
Englaad,  that  they  essentially  differ  in  doctrine,  is  without 
any  just  foundation.  The  apprehensions  and  convictions 
that  have  been  so  long  felt  and  cherished,  that  some  of  their 
nuDober  have  fatally  departed  from  the  orthodox  faith,  in 
place  of  having  sprung  from  any  real  disagreement  in 
principle,  are  the  work  of  a  far  different  species  of  causes  :-^ 
of  the  "defection"  in  Boston,  some  twenty  or  tliirty  years 
ago ;  of  "  rail  roads  and  stea^m,  and  the  press,  and  the 
post  office;"  of  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
of  Edwards's  controversy  with  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich; of  the  superior  education  of  the  present  "  generation 
of  ministers,"  and  the  mote  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sunday  schools  and  bible 
classes ! — causes  and  considerations,  the  mention  of  which 
converts  his  whole  undertaking  into  a  childish  farce,  and  as 
far  as  they  have  any  hearing  on  the  subject,  demonstrate 
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tlie  converse  of  the  position  he  employs  them  to  snstain  ! 
Had  it  been  his  object,  indeed,  to  prove  that  no  rational 
explanation  can  be  given  of  the  phenomena  in  question, 
unless  there  are  precisely  such  differences  in  principle 
among  them,  as  they  regard  as  existing,  and  as  are  the 
subjects  of  their  disputations ;  most  of  the  facts  he  has 
enumefated  might  have  been  pertinently  alleged,  and  would 
have  given  a  strong  color  of  truth  to  his  proposition. 

Such  are  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  into  which 
men  run,  when,  in  place  of  admitting  indisputable  facts, 
they  undertake  to  reconcile  contradictory  doctrines  by  de- 
nying that  they  differ ;  and  to  induce  those  who  dissent  from 
each  other's  views,  to  discontinue  their  discussions,  by  af- 
firming that  their  differing  sentiments  are  in  all  essential  re^ 
spects  the  same. 

The  modesty  and  self-distrust  which  characterize  Ins  at- 
tempt to  explain  these  perplexing  phenomena,  and  clear  up 
these  difficulties,  areas  exemplary  and  peculiar  as  his  reason- 
ing is  remarkable.  Though  much  learning  has  so  bewil- 
dered and  maddened  the  ministers  and  good  people  of  New 
England,  that  they  no  longer  distinguish  between  the  roost 
opposite  and  irreconcileable  doctrines,  but  confound  truth 
with  error,  and  mistake  their  friends  for  foes,  yet  he  gives 
them  to  understand  that  providence  has  not  hopelessly 
abandoned  them  to  that  condition.  There  is  one  individual 
who  has  escaped  those  disastrous  efiects,  and  maintained  him- 
self in  a  happy  exemption  from  the  hallucinating  influences 
of  logic,  metaphysics,  history,  and  facts ;  who,  consequently, 
"  cannot  doubt"  that  he  "  understands  the  principles  and 
shades  of  difference  which  are  comprehended  within  the  li- 
mits of  evangelical  orthodoxy ;"  and  who,  if  they  will  only 
relinquish  the  subject  wholly  to  his  hands,  will  soon  dissipate 
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their  misconceptions,  ettricate  them  from  their  difficulties, 
and  fortify  them  effectually  for  the  future  against  ^'  those 
providential  causes"  which  have  heretofore  proved  so  fruit- 
ful to  them  of  mistake  and  '^unfounded  and  excessive 
alarm !" 

Who,  from  the  brilliant  proofs  with  which  the  foregoing 
specimens  of  his  logic  are  fraught,  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  can  distrust  his  ample  competence  to  this  task,  or 
doubt  the  propriety  of  thus  resigning  the  subject  to  his  sole 
disposal  f 
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CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR 


ON 


THE   PERMISSION    OF   EVIL, 


The  author  of  the  review,  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  of 
Dr.  Fisk's  sermon,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  an  article 
on  a  former  occasion,  has  reappeared  in  the  late  December 
number  of  that  work,  and  restated  his  views  respecting  the 
reason  of  the  admission  of  sin  into  the  divine  kingdom,  and 
presented  more  at  large  some  of  the  considerations  on 
which  he  relies  for  their  support,  aiid  for  the  refutation  of 
the  theories  of  his  opponents.  His  competence  ably  to 
treat  this  subject,  and  accustomed  openness  and  candor, 
excited  high  expectations  from  his  renewed  discussion  of  it. 
Far  more  capable  than  his  associates  of  grasping  the  wide 
range  of  principles  which  the  question  involves,  and  tracing 
them  through  their  various  relations,  familiarized  with  it  by 
a  long  course  of  study,  andT  a  skilful  logician,  it  was 
naturally  felt,  that  were  his  system  susceptible  of  being 
disentangled  from    perplexity,  and   placed   on  open   and 
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satisfactory  ground,  he  would  not  fail  to  accomplish  it. 
What  then  is  the  result  of  his  renewed  effort  at  its  vindica- 
tion f  I  shall  look  at  it  first  in  its  relations  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  it,  and  objections  to  its  doctrines,  which  were 
presented  in  tlie  article  already  refered  to ;  and  next  to  the 
hypothesis  which  I  have  advocated  on  the  subject. 

His  theory  then,  as  I  on  that  occasion  stated  it,  is,  that 
the  entire  exclusion  of  sin  from  a  moral  system  is  impossible 
to  God,  and  that  the  reason  accordingly  of  its  admission 
into  the  present  system  is,  that  he  is  incapable  of  prevent- 
ing it. 

» 

'*  Can  Dr.  F.,"  he  asked,  **  prove  the  reaBon"  of  the  admission  of  sin 
*«  to  be  any  other  than  this,  that  God  could  not  exclude  all  sin  from  the 
universe,  and  yet  have  a  moral  system  ?"  "  Can  he  prove  that  the 
alternative  presented  to  God  in  creation  was  not  this — no  moral 
system,  or  a  system  in  which  some  of  his  subjects  would  abuse  the 
high  prerogative  of  freedom,  and  rebel  ?" — ChrisUan  Speclalor/or 
December,  1831,  p.  607-604. 

For  the  support  of  this  theory,  he  relied  on  the  tw6fold 
assumption,  that  to  permit  sin  that  might  be  prevented,  is 
inconsistent  with  benevolence  ;  and  that  the  nature  of  free 
agents  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  God  can 
prevent  them  from  sin,  by  any  influence  he  can  exert  on 
them,  "  short  of  destroying  their  freedom."  In  regard  to 
the  first,  he  said, 


*'  The  argument  on  which"  the  Universalist  **  relies,  as  the  real 
basis  of  his  faith,  is  the  following :  God  as  infinitely  benevolent,  must 
be  disposed  to  prevent  sia  with  all  its  evils.  God  as  omnipotent  can 
prevent  sin  in  all  his  moral  creatures;  God  therefore  will  hereafter 
prevent  all  sin,  and  thus  render  all  his  creatures  happy  forever.  The 
infidel  reasons  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  comes  to  the  name 
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ooncluttiuu.'*  '^  Gotl  eitlier  wilki  that  evil  should  ^zist,  or  he  does 
not.  .If  he  wills  the  existence  of  evil,  where  is  his  goodness  ?  If 
evil  exists  against  his  will,  how  can  he  be  all  powerful  ?  and  if  God 
is  both  good  and  omnipotent,  where  is  evil  ?** 

*•*•  Now^  it  is  raanifeet,  that  these  sevenlcondufliods  of  the  Unrrer* 
salist,  the  Infidel,  and  the  Atheist,  are  all  derived  from  substantially 
the  same  premises.  If  the  premises  are  admitted  to  be  true,  the 
conclusion  follows  with  all  the  force  of  absolute  demonstration.*' 

'*  Here,  then,  the  advocate  of  truth  is  bound  to  show  that  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  these  preroiscs.  Where  then  doea  the  fallacy  lie?  The 
premises  rest  on  two  attributes  of  God,  his  povkrer  and  his  benevo- 
lence. As  to  his  power,  the  argument  assumes  that  God  can  by  his 
oranipotekice  exclude  sin,  and  its  consequetit  sufSeriftg  from  a  moral 
system.  Those  who  admit  this  assumption  have,  therefore,  oo  plea 
left  for  the  divine  benevolence,  except  to  assert  that  sin  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good ;  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  intro- 
duced into  our  system,  and  will  always  be  continued  there  by  a  being 
of  infinite  benevolence.  But  can  this  be  proved?  Is  this  supposi- 
tion consistent  with  the  sincerity  of  God  as  a  lawgiver,  the  excellence 
of  his  laws,  the  known  nature  and  tendency  of  sin,  and  holiness,  and 
the  unqualified  declarations  of  the  divine  word,  that  *  sin  is  the 
abominable  thing  which  his  soul  hateth,'  and  that  he'  would  have  al^ 
men  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth?'* 

la  respect  to  the  ojther,  his  language  was, 

**  We  are  thrown  back  then  to  consider  the  other  branch  of  this 
argament,  viz :  the  assumption  that  God,  as  omnipotent,  can  pre- 
vent all  moral  evil  in  a  moral  system.  Is  not  here  the  fallacy  ?  We 
know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  free 
agents,  with  the  power  to  sin  in  despite  of  all  opposing  power.  This 
fact  sets  human  reason  at  defiance  in  every  attempt  to  prove  that 
some  of  these  ngents  will  not  use  that  power,  and  actually  sin.-*- 
There  is,  at  least,  a  possible  contradiction  involved  in  the  denial  of 
this ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative  of  omnipotence  to  accom- 
plish contradictions."     p.  616-617. 

Such  then  is  his  theory,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  his  former 
discussion,  and  such  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  relied  for 
its  support. 
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To  the  first  of  these  assumptions  I  objededi  that  he  over^ 
looked  ia  it  the  &ct»  which  he  admits,  that  the  Mo^t  High 
voluntarily  created  and  upholds  the  universe,  with  a  fuU 
forenghtof  all  the  evil  which  it  involves ;  and  that  in  place, 
therefore,  of  furnishing  any  means  of  a  refutation  of  the  rear 
sonings  of  atheists,  it  yields  to  them  the  position,  from 
which,  by  his  own  concession,  their  *^  conclusion  follows 
with  all  the  force  of  absolute  demonstration  :*'  since  if,  as 
they  claim,  and  he  grants,  the  permisuon  of  An  that  might 
be  prevented  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  benevolence, 
then,  inasmuch  as  that  which  exists  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  not  creating  the  universe,  its  existence  demon- 
strates that  the  Most  High  is  not  a  being  of  goodneu* 
That  assumption,  therefore,  I  argued,  must,  by  his  own 
concession,  be  given  up,  and  the  fact  admitted  that  sin  may, 
on  some  principle  or  other,  be  voluntarily  permitted,  con- 
sistently with  the  divine  goodness ;  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  respecting  it  accordingly  is,  whedier 
the  method  of  its  permission  is  that  which  his  scheme  repre- 
sents, vix. ;  by  the  gift  to  free  agents  in  the  act  of  creation 
of  a  power  which  God  is  incapable  of  controlling;  or  that 
which  1  advocated, — ^by  the  measures  of  his  providential 
and  moral  administration. 

To  the  other  position — ^that  the  nature  of  free  agents  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  God  can  prevent 
them  from  sinning  by  any  influence  he  can  exert  without 
destroying  their  freedom,  founded  on  the  fact  that  under 
every  possible  preventing  influence  they  must  still  possess 
the  power  to  transgress ;  I  objected  that  it  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  they  may  be  determined  in  their  choices  by 
their  mere  power  of  volition,  independently  of  a  moral  influ- 
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race ;  and  on  the  one  hand^  therefore,  exhibits  thmr  agency 
as  exerted  without  any  intelligent  reasons,  and  implies,  OD 
the  other,  that  the  Most  High  has  no  certainly  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  will  act ;  and  contradicts  alike,  accordingly, 
their  moral  agency,  and  all  the  essential  attrihutes  of  his 
character,  and  doctrines  and  declarations  of  his  word,  that 
have  any  relation  to  the  future  agency  of  his  creature*. 

Such  being  the  theory  I  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  objec- 
tions I  urged  against  it,  the  only  method  obviously  of  vin- 
dicating himself,  if  he  attempted  it,  was  either  to  evade  those 
objections  by  disproving  the  representation  of  his  theory 
on  which  they  are  founded ;  or  if  that  representation  is  cor- 
rect, to  refute  those  objections  themselves,  by  showing  that 
the  principles  on  which  they  rest  are  false,  or  the  reasonings 
fallacious  that  are  employed  for  their  support*  What  then 
are  the  relations  to  them  of  the  views  he  has  presented  in 
the  article  under  consideration  i 

I.  In  place  of  the  first,  the  theory,  as  he  has  restated  it, 
corresponds  in  every  essendal  particular  with  the  represen- 
tation I  then  gave  of  it,  and  confirms  the  propriety  of  all 
the  objections  to  which  I  exhibited  it  as  obnoxious— a  fact 
which  it  becomes  essential  to  notice,  from  his  having  dis- 
claimed one  of  the  doctrines  which  I  represented  his  scheme 
as  involving.  In  proof  of  it,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite 
the  following  passages : 

<<  The  last  answer  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  a  universe  can- 
not be  kept  holy  to  all  eternity,  and  that,  consequently,  God  has 
never  actually  rejected  such  a  universe  as  a  possible  thing ;  but  that 
in  a  universe  from  which  sin  cannot  be  excluded,  he  has  ainiply  pre* 
ferred  lo  order  bis  works  of  creation  and  providence,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reduce  the  evil  to  the  least  proporHonal  extent  paMU^ 
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Iker  tlian  order  them  in  any  other  nuuio^r*    We  have  averred — ^at 
the  last  may  be  true. 

'*  When  we  vindicate  the  goodness  of  the  divine  purposes  on  this 
ground,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  think  the  position  itself  is  alto- 
gether void  of  probability.  We  have  indeed  asserted  no  more  than 
its  possibility ;  a^  like  a  possible  quantity,  we  have  assumed  it  to 
work  oat  our  process  of  explanation  and  vindication.  Yet  we  hold 
there  are  strong  probabilities  in  the  case,  that  we  have  not  assumed 
«  wrong  quantity.  We  will  venture,  therefore,  in  the  present  arti- 
cle, to  advance  the  probabilities  which,  in  our  view,  favor  the  posi- 
tion, that  sin  arises  out  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  a  moral 
universe— or  that  the  providence  and  moral  government  of  the  Crea- 
tor, having  respect  to  beings  who  can  sin  as  well  as  obey,  are  not 
effectual  to  secure  universal  and  endless  holiness  in  such  a  universe. 

'^  The  position  we  apply  to  moral  beings.  We  affirm  that  they,  in 
their  very  nature,  are  capable  of  exerting  wrong  as  well  as  right 
choices;  that  they  are  endued  with  susceptibilities  to  temptation,  as 
well  as  to  lioly  influences  ;  that  they  have  a  limited  personal  good 
within  reach,  which  occasions  temptation,  as  well  as  the  general 
good,  which  serves  as  an  honorable  and  worthy  motive  to  benevo- 
lence and  virtue. 

*'  Again ;  we  apply  the  position  to  a  universe  of  moral  beings  for 
eternity.  We  affirm  that  the  causes  in  kind  which  originate  sin,  being 
inseparably  inherent  in  a  moral  universe,  may  so  accumulate  in  de- 
gree under  every  system  of  providence  and  government  which  can 
be  pursued,  as  to  render  sure  the  occurrence  of  sin.  If  in  a  universe 
of  such  beings,  no  possible  system  of  providence  adopted  and  pur- 
sued through  eternity  can  shut  out  all  occasions  of  the  outbreakings 
of  sin,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  as  to  his  preventing  it,  sin  is  unavoidably 
incidental  to  the  acts  of  the  Creator  in  creating  and  governing  such 
a  kingdom.  "-Christian  Spectator  for  December,  1833,  pp.  620 — 622.* 


*  EMentially  the  same  theoiy  was  advanced  in  1770,  by  Rev.  Hugh  Knox, 
in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Jaoob  Green,  of  New-Jersey  ;  and  republished  in  1809,  in 
the  Churchman's  Magazine.    The  following  are  specimens  of  his  language : 

**  I  greatly  hesitate  at  that  supposition  of  yours,  *  that  God  might  have 
made  a  world  of  free  agents,  without  a  possibility  of  their  falling  into  sin.' 
I  conceive  it  safest  to  suppose  (with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  that  God 
could  not  (in  consistence  with  bis  perfections,  and  the  free  agency  of  the  crea- 
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Hit  theory^  as  here  restated,  thus  is,  that  the  entire  etcftf^ 
sion  of  sio  from  a  moral  system  is,  or  may  be,  impossible  to 


ton)  make  a  ajratem  of  fru  aeeommUMe  creaturM,  withcyiit  th«  poMibility  of 
•in**  entering  into  anch  a  lystem  ;*— that  he  *  could  noi  (in  cvqaistency  with 
the  Hberty  of  the  creature,)  prevent  ain*a  entering  into  the  sjateta^  bat  that 
having  permitted  it  upon  a  clear  foresight  of  all  its  consequences,  as  besv  upon 
the  whole,  rather  than  not  to  produce  such  a  system,  he  is  determined  to 
•Mrmle  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  give  a  bright  and  perpetual  display  of  his 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness/ 

"  If  you  mean  that  God,  having  it  in  his  power  to  plan  a  system  wherein 
sin  and  nusery  could  not  take  place,  was  pleased,  in  preference,  to  adopt  the 
present,  and  deliberately  to  cause  and  introduce  a  certain  quantum  of  sin  and 
misery,  for  the  greater  good  of  the  whole,  I  profess  I  cannot  see  how  such 
a  choice  and  preference  can  consist  with  the  principle  of  universal  benevo- 
lence. I  know  of  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty,  and  that  is,  by 
supposing,  that  although  God  conld  have  made  a  sinless  system  of  iree  agents 
in  the  sense  above,  yet  in  no  other  system  than  the  present  could  he  have 
given  so  bri^t  a  display  and  manifestation  of  his  perfections  to  his  creatures ; 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  preferred  and  adopted  the  present,  though  neces- 
sarily involving  multitudes  of  his  creatures  in  endless  misery.  But  this  is  a 
mere  begging  of  the  fueeti&nt  seeing  it  is  daring  in  us  to  limit  the  divine  wis- 
dom, and  tmjpotnUc  for  us  to  kdow  that  God  could  not  have  given  as  bright 
a  display  of  his  perfections  to  the  creatures  of  a  system,  into  which  sin  and 
nusery  could  not  have  entered  ;  besides,  not  the  eeeentUd  glory,  but  the  «ii»- 
vereol  benovoUnu  of  God,  is  the  idea  to  be  reconciled  with  his  preference  of 
the  present  plan. 

"  I  really  believe  if  any  man  were  able  to  make  this  scheme  consistent 
with  itself,  or  to  cast  light  on  these  dark  and  deep  things  of  God,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  that  man.   But  I  confess  his  doctrine  of  the  wiU  seems  to  me  little 
else  than  a  doctrine  of  fate.    The  constant  dependence  of  our  choice  upon 
motivea,  external  or  without  us ;  the  uncontrollable  power  of  these  motives 
to  produce  our  choices  ;  and  all  these  motives  so  fixed  and  planted  by  divine 
determination  and  providence  as  that  the  chain  can  never  be  broken,  but  must 
infallibly  draw  with  it  the  last  link,  render  men's  actions  so  necessary  that  in 
my  opinion  there  can  be  little  room  for  virtue  or  vice,  for  reward  or  punish- 
ment.   The  creature  does,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  choose  veiy  freely,  and  yet 
in  another  sense,  he  chooses  fittally,  and  cannot  but  choose.    Yet  toward  the 
latter  end  of  his  book  he  very  dexterously  gives  all  these  volitions  and  actions 
of  the  creature  such  a  morol  coloring  as  to  make  them  the  proper  objects  of 
praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,    ^ow  if  the  will  of  a  man  has  no 
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the  Most  High ;  and  that  that,  accordingly  U,  or  may  be^ 
the  reason  of  its  admission  into  the  present  system  :  and  he 
advances  it,  and  endeavors  to  induce  its  adoption  by  others, 
from  a  conviction  that  there  is  a  high  probability  of  its 
truth,  and  that  it  is  the  only  hypothesis  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sible "  to  vindicate  the  goodness  of  the  purposes  of  God  in 
relation  to  the  entrance  of  sin  into  his  kingdom." 

The  ground  on  which  he  rests  this  theory,  likewise,  is 
mainly,  as  before,  the  assumption  that  the  nature  of  free 
agents  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  God  to  control 
them  in  their  choices.  This  is  seen  sufficiently  from  the 
passages  already  cited,  and  from  the  following  : 

*'  Would  he  give  to  his  creatures  a  nature  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol ?  Under  the  limitations  which  we  have  already  thrown  around 
the  question,  it  amounts  simply  to  this:  would  he  give  existence  to 
beings  of  a  moral  nature,  if  their  nature  involved  the  existence  of 
things  which  might,  under  every  possible  system  of  providence  that 
he  could  adopt,  become  sources  and  oocasion^^of  sin  ?  i.  e.  if  he  could 


elective  self-detennining  power  in  the  choice  of  objects,  but  is  necessarily 
and  unavoidably  moved  and  determined  by  a  train  of  external  motives,  so  fixed 
and  ordered  in  the  plan  of  things  as  never  to  fail  in  determining  it,  it  matters 
not  to  me  how  freely ^  i.  e.  eponttmeouely,  the  man  chooses  or  refuses  the  ob- 
jects that  present  themselves  to  him — there  is  certainly  no  poanbiUhf  of  his 
choosing  or  refusing  otherwise  than  he  actual^  does. 

"  President  Edwards  has  indeed,  in  a  veiy  logical  and  labored  manner,  en- 
deavored to  establish  the  dependence  of  human  choice  and  volition  upon 
external  motives,  and  to  prove  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  self-de- 
termining power  of  the  will,  and  its  inconsistence  even  with  common  sense, 
thoQ^  it  has  been  generally  thought  a  dictate  of  this.  And  I  confess  I  have 
neither  leisure,  nor  perhaps  penetration  enough,  to  discover  where  the  fallacy 
lies  in  his  reasoning.  But  while  to  me  even  greater  absurdities  and  impos- 
sibilities seem  to  follow  from  his  scheme,  than  from  that  of  a  self-determin- 
ing power,  I  must  needs  suppose  some  fallacy  in  his  reasoning,  and  can  never 
adopt  a  scheme  which,  as  I  conceive  of  it  upon  present  evidence,  entirely  do* 
stroys  moral  agency.^ 
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not  80  control  them  as  to  prevent  all  sin?  We  reply,  yes,  eertuoly, 
if  their  nature  involves  thie^  because  he  has  given  existence  to  such 
beings." — ^p.  625. 

He  thus,  as  in  the  former  article,  represents  the  nature 
of  moral  beings  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  Impracticable  to 
God  wholly  to  prevent  them  from  sin,  by  any  "  possible 
system  of  providence  that  he  could  adopt;"  and  makes  it, 
accordingly,*  the  foundation  of  this  theory  that  the  entire 
exclusion  of  sin  from  the  system  is  impossible. 

The  doctrine  that  to  permit  any  sin  that  might  be  pre- 
vented, is  inconsistent  with  benevolence,  he  has  not  formal- 
ly repeated,  but  has  placed  those  of  his  reasonings  which 
relate  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  benevolence  to  permit  sin  to  be  ex- 
erted to  any  greater  extent,  or  to  allow  it  to  swell  to  a  higher 
aggregate  than  is,  on  the  whole,  unavoidable. — p.  621. 

The  theory  itself  then,  and  the  main  ground  on  which 
it  was  placed — his  assumption  respecting  the  nature  of 
moral  agents — are  as  restated  by  him,  those  precisely  which 
I  ascribed  to  him,  and  present  the  same  elements  as  his 
former  discussion,  for  the  conclusions  I  deduced  from  them. 
The  reason  of  his  having  modified  the  other  assumption 
on  which  he  argued  in  support  of  his  theory,  is  seen  in  the 
following  passage,  in  which  he  disclaims  "  the  doctrine"  I 
represented  it  as  involving,  '^  that  God  canaot  prevent  ns 
from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress.'' 

I*  When  we  assert  that  the  reason  for  the  divine  foreordinatiou  of 
sin  may  be,  that  as  to  God's  prevention  it  is  an  unavoidable  attendant 
on  a  moral  universe,  or  on  the  kind  of  good  which  God  seeks  in  his 
purposes,  we  do  not  advocate  '  the  doctrine'  ascribed  to  us  by  the 
■author  of  *  Views  in  Theology,'  '  that  God  cannot  prevent  us  from 
sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress.'    The  reason  which  we 
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idl0g6  IB  predicated  of  ndhiDg  short  of  a  whoU  wmene  ^maral  (e* 
mgs/or  eiemily — that  in  such  a  universe  sin  is  not  wholly  avoida- 
ble  by  any  scheme  of  creative  and  providential  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator.  If,  therefore,  the  question  is  raised,  why  does  the  Creator 
permit  sin  to  come  into  a  moral  universe  at  all?  The  proper  answer 
ou  the  supposition  we  have  made,  would  be  this :  He  cannot  so  over- 
rule such  a  universe  but  there  shall  be  occasion  of  its  entering  at  least 
somewhere,  and  at  some  period.  But  if  the  qaestiou  is  raised,  in  the 
particular  form  to  meet  existing  cases  of  transgression — why  does 
he  permit  sin  to  come  into  the  present  universe,  just  when  and  tohere 
he  does  ?  The  answer,  (though  ultimately  founded  on  the  same  gene- 
ral reason,)  would  not  be  that  he  cannot  prevent  it  in  these  particular 
cases  by  changing  the  course  of  his  providence ;  but  simply  this,  that 
the  course  of  providence  which  he  is  now  pursuing,  and  which  re- 
duces the  occasions  of  sin  exactly  within  their  present  limits,  is  the 
best  he  can  adopt  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  universe  for 
eternity.  Any  change  by  which  the  occasions  of  existing  sin  would 
have  been  prevented,  would  involve  with  it  a  course  of  providence 
less  happy  in  its  final  bearing  on  the  interests  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness in  his  kingdom ;  less  happy  in  limiting  and  overruling  the  occa- 
sions of  sin  which,  on  the  change,  must  elsewhere  arise  in  his 
kingdom.*' 

To  this  be  adds  in  a  note. 

**  Yet  the  author  of  *  Views  in  Theology,'  has  attempted  to  refute 
the  position  as  if  it  were  ours,  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin  from 
taking  place  just  when  and  where  it  does.  If  we  should  say  of  an  ar- 
tificial basin  which  should  be  constructed  to  receive  the  water  of  a 
rivulet,  that  it  caanot  possibly  be  constructed  without  flowing  beyond 
the  embankment  somewhere,  and  should  assign  this  as  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  constructing  a  waste  way,  would  this  be  equivalent 
to  asserting,  that  the  particular  outlet  which  was  provided  by  the 
engineer,  and  which  turned  off  the  waters  in  the  beet  possible  direc- 
tion, etmld  not  possibly  be  prevented?  We  have  simply  founded  the 
perfections  of  the  present  scheme  of  Providence  (in  its  relation  to 
sin)  on  its  reaching  the  utmost  proportional  limits  of  prevention  pos- 
sible, with  reference  to  a  whole  universe  for  eiemily,*' — p.  691. 

I  should  feel  no  essential  objection  to  bis  thus  getting  rid  of 
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this  troublesome  doctrine,  without  enteriiig  into  any  inquiry 
whether  it  has  not  been  at  least  virtually  advocated  by  him 
and  his  associates  heretofore,  could  I  discern  any  evidence 
that  I  have  imputed  it  to  him  without  adequate  reasons,  or 
that  it  is  not  still  an  inseparable  element  of  bis  theory.  It 
is  not,  however,  in  any  instance,  the  most  satisfactory  me- 
thod of  disposing  of  such  a  question,  and  for  the  present  exi- 
gency especially,  is  far  too  brief  and  vague. 

In  thus  stating  that  they  do  not  advocate  that  doctrine, 
does  he  mean  to  assert  that  the  ascription  of  it  to  them  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  represented  them  as  teaching  it,  is 
not  authorized  by  their  theory,  reasoning,  and  language ; 
or  simply  that  whether  involved  in  their  hypothesis  or  not, 
they  do  not  intentionally  and  formally  advocate  it?  If  the 
latter  merely,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whe- 
ther they  have  not,  in  fact,  advocated  it,  and  given  just 
reason  for  its  imputation  to  them.  If  the  former,  why  is  it 
that  he  has  not  demonstrated  the  error  of  that  imputation  ? 
It  had  certainly  far  higher  claims  to  his  attention  than  most 
of  the  themes  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  dwell ;  and  to 
have  proved  it,  would  have  contributed  far  more  toward  the 
extrication  of  his  theory  from  objections,  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  positions  which  he  has  so  strenuously  labored 
to  sustain.  When  so  much  was  to  be  gained  by  the  proof 
of  this,  and  so  little  lost  by  the  neglect  of  other  topics,  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  he  should  have  contented  him- 
self with  a  loose  and  vague  disclaimer  that  leaves  the  ques- 
tion wholly  undecided  and  undiscussed  whether  the  reasons 
for  which  I  imputed  to  them  that  doctrine  are  not  entirely 

legitimate. 

What,  then,  is  the  proper  answer  to  that  question  ?  Is 
that  doctrine  inseparably  and  obviously  involved  in  their 
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theory ;  and  do  their  assumptions,  language,  and  reason- 
ings respecting  it^  and  the  object  itself  for  which  they  put 
it  forth  and  employ  it,  constitute  just  grotad  for  the  ascrip- 
tion of  it  to  them? 

In  proof  that  such  is  the  fact,  I  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  inextricably  and  palpably  involved  in  the  repre- 
sentation which  they  have  made  the  chief  basis  of  the  doc- 
trine that  sin  is  an  unavoidable  incident  in  a  moral  system 
— ^that  the  nature  of  free  agents  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  they  can  be  prevented  from  sin.  The  annex- 
ed passages,  with  that  quoted  above  from  the  reviewer's 
former  article,  are  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  this  po- 
sition is  advocated  by  them. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that  free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong,  under 
every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The  potsUbmiy  of  a  contradic- 
tion in  supposing  tbein  to  be  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  is  there- 
'  ^ore  demonstrably  certaid.    Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under 

all  possible  preventing  influence.  Using  their  powers  as  they  may 
use  them,  they  toUl  sin ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  some  such  agents 
will  not  use  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them.  But  to  suppose 
them  to  use  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  and  yet  to  suppose 
them  to  be  prevented  from  sinning,  would  be  to  suppose  them  both  to 
sin  and  to  be  prevented  from  sinning  at  the  same  time ;  which  is  a 
contradiction." 

'^  But  this  possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin  remains,  (suppose 
what  else  you  will,)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains ;  and  how  can 
it  be  proved  that  a  thing  will  no^.be,  when,  for  aught  that  appears,  it 
may  be  7  When,  in  view  of  al]  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it 
remains  true  that  it  may  6«,  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  it 
MnliwA  he?  Yea,  when  to  suppose  it  prevented,  may  involve,  for 
aught  that  appears,  a  palpable  seff-corUradiclion !  And  must  we,  to 
honor  God  affirm  boldly  and  confidently  that  he  can  do  what  may  in- 
volve the  same  contradiction,  as  to  aflirm  that  he  can  cause  a  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  f  Is  God  honored  by  the  assertions  of 
mere  ignorance,  and  by  our  affirming  that  to  be  true  of  him,  which  may 
be  utterly  false  ?'* — Christian  Spectator  for  September,  1830.  p.  563. 
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Here,  then,  die  fact,  that  moral  agents  must  continue  to^ 
retain  the  power  of  sinning  under  every  preventing  in- 
fluence, is  alleged  as  demonstrating  that  God  cannot,  or 
that  it  may  be  that  he  cannot  possibly  prevent  them  from 
exerting  that  power  in  sin :  and  on  the  ground  manifestly 
that  their  power  of  sinning  is,  or  may  be,  the  sole  determi* 
ner  of  the  mode  in  which  they  act,  in  distinction  from,  and 
independently  of  all  influences  that  God  can  exert  on  them. 
For  if  that  power  is  not  the  determiner  of  their  choices, 
what  proof  can  it  constitute  that  influences  cannot  deter- 
mine them  ?  How  can  it  furnish  any  such  proof  if  influences 
themselves,  in  distinction  from  that  power,  are  the  sole  de- 
terminers of  their  volitions  ?  In  what  conceivable  way 
can  it  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  being  pre- 
vented from  transgression,  unless  it  can  determine  them  to 
sin,  independently,  and  in  despite  of  every  species  and 
degree  of  influence  that  can  be  employed  to  withhold 
them  from  that  ageny?  Clearly  in  none  whatever. — 
Their  reasoning  in  these  and  similar  passages  cannot  pos- 
sess a  particle  of  force  or  pertinency  on  any  other  construc- 
tion than  that  which  assigns  to  the  power  of  sinning  the 
sole  determination  of  choices,  and  strips  all  the  influences 
that  God  can  exert  of  every  shade  of  agency.  Their  argu- 
ment not  only  proceeds  on  that  assumption,  but  it  is  the 
only  premise  from  which  its  conclusion  can  possibly  follow. 
JBxpressed,  therefore,  at  large,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  all  'moral  agents  act  in  their  volitions  from  a  self- 
determined  will,  or  possess  and  exert  the  power  of  putting 
forth  choices  independently  and  irrespectively  of  motives, 
or  influences.  They  must  continue  to  possess  and  act  from 
that  power,  under  every  influence  that  God  can  exert  on 
them,   '*  short  of  destroying  their  freedom.''     No  possible 
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degree  or  species  of  influence,  therefore,  that  God  can  exert, 
can  ever  prove  the  means  'of  determining  them  in  their 
choices. 

This  assumption  accordingly  implies,  not  only  that  God 
cannot  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we 
transgress ;  but,  also,  that  he  neither  does  nor  can  in  any 
other  instance,  and  cannot  contribute  in  the  humblest  de- 
gree to  the  determination  of  any  portion  of  our  agency  :  as 
it  is  wholly  unrestricted  in  its  terms.  It  is  not  predicated 
of  beings  in  peculiar  circumstances  merely ;  but  of  free 
agents  universally ;  and  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
influence,  but  extends  to  all  possible  ^species  and  degrees, 
and  is  applicable  to  every  free  agent  at  every  stage  of  his 
existence.  The  doctrine  so  summarily  disclaimed  by  the 
reviewer,  is  demonstratively,  therefore,  not  only  involved  in 
his  theory,  but  is  the  main  foundation  on  which  it  is  erected* 
and  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  it,  without  Uie  subversion  of 
its  whole  fabric. 

In  the  next  place,  this  denial  of  the  divine  ability  to  pre- 
vent us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress,  is 
implied  in  the  object  for  which  the  theory  is  professedly  put 
forth  and  employed, — ^which  is  to  account  for  the  admission 
into  the  divine  kingdom,  of  the  evil  that  exists,  compatibly 
with  the  doctrine  that  God  does  not  voluntarily  permit  it. 

The  main  branch  of  the  atheist's  assumption,  from  which 
his  inference  against  the  divine  existence  is  deduced,  and 
which  it  is  the  professsed  object  of  the  theory  to  meet — ^is, 
that  to  permit  sin  that  might  be  prevented,  is  inconsistent 
with  benevolence.  His  argument,  as  stated  by  the  reviewer, 
in  his  former  article,  is  this, 

**  God  either  wills  that  evil  should  exist,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  wills 
the  existence  of  evil,  where  is  his  goodness?    If  evil  exists  against 
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hU  will,  how  can  he  be  all-powerful  *    And  if  God  is  both  good  and 
omnipotent,  where  is  evil  ?    Who  can  answer  this  ^" 

Of  this  argument  the  reviewer  says,  **  the  premises  are 
briefly  that  the  ^permanent  existence  o(  evil  is  inconsistent 
with  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  ;"  and  if  they  *'  are 
admitted  to  be  truej  the  conclusion  follows  with  all  the  force 
of  absolute  demonstration."  He  admits,  however,  and  labors 
to  show  that  the  assumption  that  the  voluntary  permission  of 
sin,  is  inconsistent  with  ''  divine  benevolence,"  is  just,  and 
that  the  only  method  of  reconciling  its  actual  existence  with 
goodness,  is,  by  assuming  that  God  cannot  *'  by  bis  omnipo- 
tence, exclude  sin  and  its  consequent  sufiering,  from  a  moral 
system."  The  object  of  his  argument,  accordingly,  is  to 
maintain  this  assumption,  and  thereby  demonstrate  that  no 
inference  against  the  goodness  of  God  can  arise  from  the  fact, 
that  he  does  not  actually  prevent  it*  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  of  course,  therefore,  must  apply  to  the  evil  which 
actually  exists,  as  well  as  to  any  other  possible  or  conceivable 
evil.  The  atheist  does  not  grant  that  goodness  can  demand 
or  allow  a  voluntary  permission  of  sin,  on  condition  that 
God  cannot  prevent  it,  except  by  giving  up  a  moral  system. 
He  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  that  condition,  but 
holds  that  an  omnipotent  God,  were  there  one,  could  '*  pre- 
vent sin  in  all  his  moral  creatures."  Nor  does  he  grant 
that  benevolence  might  allow  the  existence  of  evil  in  any 
instance,  on  condition  that  it  could  not  be  prevented 
without  giving  birth,  ultimately,  to  a  greater  sum  of  evil  ; 
for  he  makes  no  admission  of  the  possibility  of  that  condi- 
tion ;  but  denies,  absolutely,  the  compatibility  of  a  volun- 

*  He  should  have  said,  not  the  "permanent"  existence,  but  the  "exist- 
ence of  evil"  absolutely — as  that  is  the  premise  of  the  Universalist  also,  aa 
he  states  it,  as  well  as  the  atheist. 
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tary  permission  of  evil  with  benevolence ;  and  thence  as 
evil  in  fact  exists — makes  it  the  ground  of  his  inference 
agidnst  the  existence  of  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  and 
power.      The  reviewer's  theory  accordingly,  if  it  meets 
the  atheist's  inference — ^which  it  was  professedly  put  forth  to 
overthrow — must  meet  it  on  this  ground,  and  deny  specifi- 
cally  and  without  reserve,  that  God  does  in  fact  permit  evil 
in  any  instance  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  prevent  it. 
To  admit  that  he  might  prevent  the  evil  which  actually 
exists ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  voluntarily  permits  it,  is  not 
only  not  to  meet  the  exigence  for  which  the  theory  was 
designed,  but  is  to  yield  to  the  atheist  the  very  position, 
from  which,  by  the  reviewer's  own  concession,  his  inference 
against  the  divine  existence,  "  follows  with  all  the  force  of 
absolute  demonstration."      His  theory  then,  if  it  enjoys 
the  slightest  adaptation  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  de- 
vised and  is  employed,  admits'of  no  other  construction,  than 
that  which  exhibits  it  as  fraught  with  **  the  doctrine  that 
God  cannot  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we 
transgress." 

But  in  the  third  place,  if  the  assumption  on  which  his 
whole  theory  respecting  the  impossibility  of  an  entire  ex- 
clusion of  sin  from  a  moral  universe  mainly  rests,  is  correct, 
whatever  his  belief  on  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  obviously 
wholly  out  of  his  power  to  disprove  the  doctrine  that  God 
cannot  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we 
trangress ;  or  to  give  any  fit  reason  for  his  not  advocating  it. 

That  assumption  is,  that  from  the  fact  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  possess  the  power  to  sin,  under  every  preventing 
influence,  no  proof  or  certainty  can  exist  ihat  God  can 
prevent  us  from  sinning,  by  any  influence  that  he  can  pos- 
sibly exert  on  us.    Of  course,  then  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
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he  can  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we 
transgress.  To  hold  or  suppose  that  he  can,  or  that  it  can 
be  proved  that  he  can,  the  reviewer  himself,  indeed,  and  his 
associates  assure  us,  is  the  grossest  **  self-contradiction." 

<*  Free  moral  agents,"  they  say,  '^  can  do  wrong  under  every  pos- 
sible influence  to  prevent  it.  The  possibility  of  a  contradiction  in 
supposing  them  to  be  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  is  therefore  de- 
monstrably certain." 

'<  But  this  possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin,  remains  {suppose 
whai  eUe  you  will)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains ;  and  hine  can  it 
be  proved  thtit  a  thing  tot//  not  be,  when  for  aught  that  appears  it 
may  be?  When  in  view  of  afl  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it 
remains  true  that  it  may  be,  what  evidence  can  exist  that  it  wiil  not 
bef  Yea,  when  to  suppose  it  prevented,  may  involve  for  aught  that 
appears,  a  palpable  self-corUradiclion  ?" 

No  logic  or  sophistry  can  ever  twist  these  assumptions 
and  reasonings  so  that  they  shall  not  be  as  applicable  to  us 
in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress,  as  in  any  others. 
They  are  wholly  incapable  of  limitation.  **  Suppose  what 
else  you  will ;"  their  language  is — "this  possibility  that  free 
agents  will  sin,  remains  so  long  as  moral  agency  remain^,^^ 
and  it  is  thence  that  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  as  long  as 
that  remains,  no  proof  can  exist  that  it  can  be  prevented 
from  being  exerted  in  sin.  The  consideration,  that  **  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it  remains 
true,*'  that  sin  may  be  exerted,  is  alleged  as  demonstrative 
that  no  evidence  can  exist  that  it  can  be  prevented  from 
being  exerted,  and  that  to  suppose  it  to  be  prevented  may 
involve  a  palpable  self-contradiction."  To  evince  the  im- 
propriety of  that  supposition,  they  accordingly  proceed  to 
ask,  "  an4  must  we,  to  honor  God,  af&rm  boldly  and  con- 
fidently that  he  can  do  what  may  involve"  such  "  a  con- 
tradiction ?     Is  God  honored  by  the  assertions  of  mere 
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ignorance ;  and  by  our  affirming  that  to   be  true  of  him 
which  may  be  utterly  false  ?" 

After  having  thus  ^*  boldly  and  confidently"  taught  the 
doctrine  that  *'  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains,"  no  proof 
can  exist  that  God  can  prevent  us  from  sin  in  any  of  the 
instances  in  which  we  transgress,  or  in  any  others,  and 
sneered  at  the  supposition  that  we  can  be  prevented  from 
it,  as. fraught  with  the  grossest  solecism,  it  is  with  a  very 
ill  grace,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  these  gentlemen  now  thus 
coolly  announce  to  us,  without  any  formal  retraction  of  these 
reasonings,  and  representations,  or  a  syllable  of  explica- 
tion, that  they  do  not  advocate  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  them 
by  '^  the  author  of  Views  in  Theology,  that  God  cannot  pre- 
vent us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress  !" 
Boldly  and  confidently  to  advocate  the  doctrine,  that  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  be  moral  agents,  a  possibility  exists 
that  God  cannot  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in 
which  we  transgress,  or  in  any  others,  that  no  evidence  can 
exist  that  be  can  prevent  us,  and  that  to  suppose  that  he  can, 
may  involve  *'  a  palpable  self-contradiction,"  is  not,  it 
seems,  to  advocate  the  doctrine  that  he  cannot  prevent  us 
from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress ! 

But  in  the  fourth  place,  I  was  not  only  authorized  by 
these  considerations,  to  represent  the  doctrine  in  question 
as  involved  in  his  theory,  but  was  constrained  to  it,  likewise, 
by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Taylor  expressly  disclaimed  the  sup- 
position that  God  permits  the  sin  that  exists  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  greater  good 
than  he  could  gain  by  its  prevention  ;  and  that  no  room  was 
left  therefore  for  any  other  construcUon  of  the  hypothesis 
than  that  which  represents  it  as  denying  that  God  can  prevent 
us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress. 
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tn  his  reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  he  represented  himself  as 
having  reasoned  in  a  part  of  the  note  to  his  sermon,  on  the 
supposition  that  God  may    '*  have  chosen   to  admit  the 
existing  sin  into  the  system,  as  the  best  means  of  securig 
his  obedient  kingdom  in  perpetual  allegiance ;"  but  de« 
clared  that  that  supposition  "  was  no  part  of  his  scheme," 
"  that  he  made  it  merely  as  an  argument  ex  concessiSf  which 
was  fatal  to  his  opponent,  tMle  he  himself  places  his  reli- 
ance on  a  very  different  supposiUon  ;"  and  that  Dr.  Woods, 
in  regarding  it  as  expressive  of  his  views,  had  *^  confounded 
an  argument  ex  cancessis^  with  a  statement  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
opinion  on  the  subject,"  and  *'  triumphed  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  his  opponent,  by  that  which  has  no  existence, 
except  in  the  inaccuracy  of  his  own  conceptions."     But  if 
Dr.  Taylor  does  not  regard  God  as  admitting  *'  the  existing 
sin  into  the  system,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  his  obedi- 
ent kingdom  in  perpetual  allegiance ;"  i •  e,  on  the  ground 
that  its  permission  in  the  instances  in  which  it  is  exerted,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  its  occurrence  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  some  other  part  of  the  system ;   and  still  holds 
according  to  Ms  theory,  that  the  real  reason  of  its  admis- 
sion  is,  that  it  is  an  unavoidable  incident  in  some  part  of  the 
system  ; — then  he  must,  of  course  be  regarded  as  holding 
that  the  reason  of  the  admission  of  that  which  exists  is,  that 
God  cannot  prevent  it ;  as  there  is  no  other  conceivable 
''  opinion  on  the  subject"  that  is  consistent  with  that  theory. 

But,  finally,  if  the  reviewer  admits  that  God  can  prevent 
us  and  all  others  from  sin,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  we 
transgress,  he  then  can  furnish  no  proof  nor  probability 
whatever,  from  any  quarter,  that  he  cannot  prevent  us  from 
it  altogether,  and  wholly  exclude  it  from  his  empire. 

He  cannot  make  out  any  such  proof  or  probability  from 
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the  nature  of  moral  (igents ;  as  in  the  admission  that  God 
might  prevent  the  sin  that  takes  place,  he  grants  that  that 
does  not  to  him  arise  necessarily  or  unavoidably,  but  is  a 
consequence  of  the'  peculiarity  of  his  moral  and  providen- 
tial administration ;  and  cannot  demonstrate,  therefore,  that 
there  is  any  insuperable  obstacle  in  their  nature,  to  their 
being  prevented  from  it  in  all  other  instances.  Nor  can  he 
from  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  means  for  the  prevention  of 
sin,  that  are  at  the  divine  command ;  as  in  granting  that 
God  might  prevent  all  the  sin  that  is  actually  exerted,  he 
grants  that  he  has  not  exhausted  those  means,  but  might 
carry  them  to  an  immeasurably  greater  extent.  How  then 
can  he  prove  or  render  it  probable  that  the  extent  to  which 
he  can  employ  them  is  not  as  great  as  that  to  which  they 
would  be  required,  in  order  wholly  to  exclude  sin  from  his 
kingdom  ?  Can  he  show  that  there  are  any  such  limitations 
of  the  divine  attributes  as  to  give  birth  to  such  a  probabili-* 
ty  ?  That  were  to  prove  that  either  the  power  of  Crod,  or 
else  his  wisdom,  is  less  than  infinite.  Or  can  be  show  that 
there  is  any  probability  that  holiness,  were  it  exerted  in  the 
place  of  the  sin  that  exists,  would  itself  become  a  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  and  of  such  strength,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  God  successfully  to  counteract  its  influence  f  Does  the 
reviewer  ever  find  that  acts  of  obedience  which  be  exerts 
prove  stronger  temptations  to  sin,  than  any  others  that  induce 
him  to  transgress ;  or  discern  any  evidence  that  such  is 
the  influence  of  the  obedience  of  others  f  Is  not  the  suppo- 
sition wholly  contradictory  to  fact,  and  fraught  with  the 
grossest  absurdity  ? 

Unless,  then,  he  maintains  the  doctrine  that  God  can- 
not prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  tran»» 
gress,  he  cannot  prove,  or  render  it  probable  on  any  ground 
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whatever,  that  the  entire  exclauon  of  sin  from  the  nnitrefse 
IS  not  practicable  to  th^  Most  Higb|  and  must  abandon 
therefore  bis  whole  theory  op  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  p^ 
cqliar  assumption  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  arguments 
that  are  employed  for  its  support. 

From  these  considerations,  tb^n,  i^  is  abundantly  cleaj^y 
that  whether  the  reviewer  and  his  coadjutors  intentionally 
advocate  or  not  the  **  doctrine  that  God  cannpt  prevent  us 
from  sin  in  the  instances^  in  which  we  transgress,"  it  is  o^, 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  essential  ingredients  of  their 
theory,  the  fundamental  elemeQt  of  their  reasonings  for  its 
support,  and  its  all-pervading  aud  vivyfying  spirit,  without 
which  its  whole  fabric  n^ust  cr<wb)e  instantly  intci  dustr  So 
far  from  having  fallen  into  aqy  error  in  impiltKB^  to.  them 
that  doctrine  in  the  n^^i^er  I  did,  its  ascriptioo  to*  them  is. 
not  only  fully  authorized,  but  imperiously  required  ia  ord^ 
to  a  just  exposition  of  their  theory* 

On.  tl^  wh(>le,  then,  it  is  suj^iently  seen  tbut  tlie  conr 
structiott^  I  have  given  of  their  theory  is  the  trne  one.  Its 
accuracy  in  its  chief  positions  is  fully  verified  by  the  resti^te- 
ment  and  exposition  of  it,  which  the  reviewer  has  presented 
is  the  passages  quoted  above  from  his  htte  article  ^  while  on 
the  only  point  on  which  he  has  expressed  any  dissent  from 
it,  he  has  neither  attempted  to  disprove  its  representations ; 
nor,  should  he  undertake  it,  can  ever  succeed  in  the 
effort* 

II.  Such,  then,  is  the  import  of  his  theory,  and  such,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  nature  of  the  chief  objections  urged 
against  it — objections,  it  should  be  recollected,  not  that  are 
founded  on  mere  terms,  or  loose  phrases  and  statements,  that 
might  readily  admit  of  such  a  construction  as  to  preserve 
dieir  meaning  within  the  limits  of  obvious  truth,  bat  thai 
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spirng  from  its  ftrndamental  detoento,  and  llie  pllrinciples  on 
which  its  reasonings  proceed,  atad  which  are  to  be  obyiated, 
therefore,  if  obviated  at  dl,  not  by  a  loose  disclaittter  of  the 
Uhe  doctrines  which  the  theory  is  thought  to  involve,  but 
only  by  a  discussion  of  those  elements  and  principles  them- 
seFves,  and  ctear  explanation  and  resistless  proof  of  their 
compatibiltty,  if  they  have  any,  #idi  the  great  truths  of  re* 
velation  #hich  they  are  charged  with  contravening.  It  is 
such  a  discussion  aloiie  that  can  vindicate  them,  or  contri- 
butii  to  settle  die  controversy  respecting  them.  Simply  to 
repMK  the  ttieory  itself,  iand  the  reasons  that  are  alleged  for 
its  support,  which  are  the  themes  of  objection,  or  endeavor 
after  its  subversion,  to  re-erect  its  prosti^te  columns,  and 
rebuild  its  broken  arches  from  the  same  materials,  without 
ahy  reference  to  the  objections  to  which  it  must  continue  to 
be  obnoxious,  is  only  to  Wsiste  his  labors  on  a  task  that 
must  tie^essaHIy  result  \tk  disappointment. 

What  notice,  then,  has  the  reviewer  taken  of  those  ob- 
jections f  Not  the  slightest.  No  one  who  had  only  read  his 
aHicle,  wonid  be  led  to  siispect  that  they  had  ever  been  of- 
kttd.  He  n^ithe^  formally  attempts  to  prove,  nor  inti- 
mates that  they  are  false ;  nor  undertakes,  without  directly 
noticing  them,  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  his  theory  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  which  they  are  regarded  as 
inconsbtent.  He  expresses  tus  belief,  indeed,  in  divine  de- 
crees, fore-knowledge,  and  election,  but  offers  no  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  those  doctrines  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  representations  of  his  theory.  Not  a  syllable 
has  he  uttered  in  its  behalf  in  that  respect,  but  has  left  it 
wholly  unprotected  under  the  charge  of  subverting  those 
and  all  the  other  essential  doctrines  of  revelation  with  which 
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they  stand  connected.  If  it  is  in  fact,  therefore^  not  incon* 
sistent  with  them^  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved. 

1  cannot  but  regret  this  omission,  and  regard  it  as  singu- 
lar. If  he  actually  sees  that  his  theory  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  which  it  is  thought  by  his  opponents  to 
subvert,  and  feels  himself  able  to  demonstrate  it,  it  is  inex- 
plicable not  only  that  he  has  not  given  some  clue  to  the  me- 
thod of  their  reconciliation,  but  that  he  has  not  put  us  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  whole  train  of  thought  and  reasoning  by  which 
it  is,  in  his  judgment,  demonstrated ;  and  in  that  manner  at 
once  exculpated  his  speculations  from  the  imputation  of 
error,  and  silenced  the  objections  of  his  opponents.  It 
surely  would  have  been  the  proper  method  of  answering 
them  and  of  vindicatiDg  himself. 

III.  In  place  of  that,  the  leading  object  of  his  article  is 
to  state  '*  the  probabilities"  which  he  urges  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  his  theory.  None  of  the  considerations,  however, 
which  he  alleges — ^I  shall  now  proceed  to  show — ^yield  it 
any  substantial  support.  They  are  founded  on  considera- 
tions that  are  extremely  remote  and  ill-defined,  and  that 
furnish  no  better  ground  for  an  inference  in  his  favor  than 
agsdnst  him.     The  first  is  the  following : 

**  The  causes  io  kind  vrhich  are  kaowo  to  origiDate  sin  in  the  present 
unirerse,  must  necessarily  be  present  in  any  possible  unirene  of  moral 
beings. 

<*  The  things  to  vrhich  we  allude  are,  the  power  of  chooeiag,  susoep- 
tibility  to  mere  pereonal  enjoyment,  and  the  presence  of  objects  which 
administer  to  that  enjoyment.  These  things  in  kind  are  necessarily  at- 
tached to  the  very  existence  of  a  system  of  moral  beings ;  because  be- 
ings without  the  power  of  choice  would  not  be  moral  beings,  neither 
fit  subjects  of  law,  nor  capable  of  sin  or  holiness ;  and  beings  unsuecep- 
tible  to  personal  enjoyment,  and  unconnected  with  any  objects  of  it, 
could  hare  no  demonstration  of  the  goodness  of  God,  nor  any  opportu- 
nity of  rational  and  holy  choice  in  preferring  the  Creator  to  the  crea- 
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turei  or  in  confiding  any  intereste  of  their  own  to  the  regulation  of 
God  rather  than  themselves.  The  power  and  opportunity  of  holy 
choice — the  choice  involved  in  the  very  existence  of  holy  love  and 
sabmission  to  God,  implies,  necessarily,  the  presence  of  the  things  we 
have  named  in  every  system  of  moral  beings  which  can  be  created. 
There  can  be  no  system  of  moral  beings  institnted,  therefore,  into 
which  the  things  we  have  named  do  not  enter,  as  necessary  insepa- 
rable ingredients;  and  that  these  things  in  kind^  give  rise  to  the  oc- 
currence of  both  temptation  and  sin  in  such  beings,  we  have  the  re- 
sistless demonstration  of  facts. 

^  If  the  causes  of  defectibility  are  thus  inseparable  from  the  exis- 
tence of  a  universe  of  moral  beings,  is  there  not  a  ground  of  proba- 
bility that  they  will  lead  to  actual  defection  in  every  possible  system 
as  well  as  in  this?  Do  the  perfections  of  God  demonstrate  a  priori^ 
that  this  cannot  be,  and  thus  exclude  all  probability  from  such  a 
source?  We  reply  that  the  ground. of  probability  remains  still,  not 
destroyed  by  the  fact  thaf^e  intrinsic  perfections  of  God  are  infinite. 
For  his  perfections,  if  employed  on  a  moral  system,  are  employed  on 
a  material  in  its  own  nature  defectible,  and  demonstrate  no  more  than 
that  he  will  obtain  that  result  which  is  the  best  possible,  taking  into 
conmderation  both  his  own  perfections  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
on  which  they  are  employed.  The  power  of  God  in  this  case  is  relative ; 
relative  not  to  mere  passive  objects  of  physical  omnipotence,  but  to 
firee  moral  agents ;  and  relative,  not  to  a  given  individual  for  a  limited 
term  of  existence,  but  to  a  unteerM  of  moral  beings  through  efemtty.*' 

^Now  if  this  is  true,  and  that.it  is,  we  have  evidence  in  facts  too 
clear  and  satisfiictory  to  resist — if  this  is  true,  then  we  know  that 
God,  in  choosing  to  exert  his  agency  on  such  a  system,  exerts  it  under 
limitations  rendered  necessary  by  the  system  itself.  For  instance ; 
if  he  chooses  to  ertaU  moral  beings,  his  act  of  creation  is  placed  under, 
the  necessary  limitations  which  arise  from  the  essential  nature  of 
moral  beings ;  i.  e.  he  cannot  create  them  without  conferring  on  them 
powers,  capacities,  gifts,  of  such  a  kind  as  constitute  a  real  moral 
agent,  which  by  necessity  involve  the  known  causes  of  sin.  And  if  over 
any  creation  of  such  beings  be  should  begin  and  pursue  any  method  of 
jpToifridenee  and  gooemnMiil,  it  is  clear  that  the  causes  which  originate 
sin  would  still  exist,  in  kind,  under  his  providence*  And,  since  under 
any  system  of  providence,  the  condition  of  his  creatures  must  be  con- 
stantly changing, — as  it  is  demonstrable  that  a  moral  universe  could 
not  be  kept  by  any  system  of  providence  in  one  immoveable,  quies- 
cent, petrified  state  of  intellect  and  feeling— as  moral  beinga  must 
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act,  under  any  providance,  and  their  very  actions,  if  nothing  elsey 
must  change  their  own  conditions,  and  the  conditions  of  those  around 
them, — ^it  is  clear  that  among  these  fluctuations  there  may  arise  con- 
junctures in  his  kingdom,  under  any  providence,  in  which  temptations 
will  rise  and  prevail  to  the  overthrow  of  some  of  his  creatures.  Dif- 
ferent schemes  of  providence  might  throw  these  conjunctures  into 
different  parts  or  periods  of  his  kingdom ;  some  might  render  them 
less  disastrous  in  themselves  than  others ;  some  throw  them  where 
they  might  he  better  overruled  to  the  subsequent  good  of  his  king- 
dom, through  punishment  or  redemption :  but  where  is  the  evidence 
that  any  scheme  of  providence  could  wholly  avert  the  evil,  when  it  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  a  moral  universe,  under  any  providence, 
that  the  causes  in  kind  which  are  known  to  originate  sin,  are  present, 
and  that  they  are  changing  in  the  bearing  they  have  on  the  degree 
of  temptation? — ^p.  622-^624. 

His  argument  in  these  passages,  like  those  which  be  and 
his  associates  have  before  used,  is  thus  founded  on  the  pow- 
ers of  moral  agents,  and  assumes,  though  it  is  less  openly 
expressed,  and  is  wholly  dependent  for  its  pertineticy  if  it 
has  any,  on  the  assumption,  that  agents  are  determined  in 
their  choices  by  their  powers,  in  distinction  from  influences. 
Their  representation  heretofore  has  been,  that  as  the  power 
to  sin  must  remain  as  long  as  moral  agency  remains,  no  one 
can  prove  that  an  agent  can  be  prevented  froni  sin  by  any 
possible  influence*  The  reasoning  now  is,  that  as  the  causes 
that  originate  sin  must  remain  as  long  as  moral  agency  re- 
mains, it  is  probable  that  they  cannot  all  be  withheld  from 
sin  by  any  course  of  administration,  and  clear  that  under 
any  possible  system  of  providence  conjunctures  may  arise, 
that  in  spite  of  every  prevenUng  influenee,  will  give  birth  to 
transgression. 

This  reasoning  is  obnoxious  to  a  variety  of  insuperable 
objections.  Though  the  premises  are  just,  the  conclusion 
does  not  follow;  inasmuch  as  the  powers  themselves  of 
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moral  ae^nU,  are  not  the  determinerg  of  their  choices* 
and  do  not,  contemplated  irrespectively  of  the  influences 
that  are  to  be  exerted  on  them,  furnish  any  ground  for 
an  inference  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  will  be 
eoq>loyed.  They  are  mere  capacities  for  putting  forth 
moral  acts— of  perceptioni  affectiont  and  choice,  and  are  as 
completely  adapted  and  adequate  to  obedience  as  to  sin, 
and  as  susceptible,  other  things  being  equal,  of  excitement 
to  the  one  as,  to  the  other.  We  see,  accordingly,  that  they 
ar^,  io&ct,  exerted  in  both  of  those  species  of  agency  accord- 
ing to  the  excitements  to  which  they  are  subjected; — by  the 
same  individual  at  one  time  in  sin  and  at  another  in  holi- 
ness ;  by  Itorge  clas^jses  of  persons  frequently  or  prevalently 
in  obedience,  and  by  others  uniformly  in  transgression  ;  and 
by.  one  world  in  uninterrupted  holiness,  and  by  another 
uninlenrupted^yr  in  sin»  according  to  the  different  influences 
under  which  they  respectively  act.  Their  mere  powers, 
therefore,  thus  variously  employed  and  determined  solely 
by  influences,  contemplated  by  themselves,  furnish  no 
ground  whatever,  of  probability  that  they  will  be  exerted  in 
sin,  any  more  than  that  they  will  in  holiness ;  nor  the  slight- 
est for  any  conclusion  whatever  on  the  subject — ^beyond  the 
fact,  that  they  will  be  everted  in  moral  acts  of  some  kind 
or  otfaer^^any  more  than  they  would  were  they  to  be  *'  pet- 
rified,'*  and  maintained  in  a  condition  of  absolute  quies- 
cence,  without  choices,  emotionsji  or  perceptions.  Let  the 
reviewer  admit  that  beings  put  forth  their  choices  only  for 
intelligent  reasons,  and  are  determined  accordingly  in  their 
agency  solely  by  perceptions  and  emotions,  and  he  will  as- 
sent to  these  positions,  and  abandon  his  argument  as  in- 
conclusive. 

This  argument,  in  the  next  place  being  founded  on  the 
mere  powers  of  moral  agency  considered  irrespectively  of  the 
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influences  that  excite  them,  implies,  if  it  has  any  pertinency, 
that  those  attributes  constitute  or  involve  a  power  of  self- 
determination,  and  may  therefore  exert  themselves  in  sin  in 
despite  of  all  the  preventing^  influences  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them ;  and  is  obnoxious,  accordingly,  to  all  the 
objections  that  I  have  heretofore  ui^ed  against  the  dogma 
of  a  self-determining  will. 

In  the  third  place,  as  the  argument  is  founded  on  the 
mere  powers  of  moral  agency,  without  respect  to  the  in- 
fluences under  which  they  are  exerted,  it  is  as  applicable 
to  one  class  of  moral  agents  as  to  another,  and  accordingly, 
if  it  has  any  force  whatever,  furnishes  as  strong  a  probabi- 
lity that  sin  will  transpire  in  such  a  scene  of  existence  as 
heaven,  as  in  such  a  world  as  this ;  and  that  each  moral 
being  will,  at  some  period  of  his  agency,  yield  to  trans- 
gression, as  that  any  individual  will.  It  is  as  true  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  that  they 
are  moral  agents,  and  that  their  powers  are  the  same  in 
kind  that  are  known  to  originate  sin,  as  it  is  of  us;  as 
clear  that  if  God  "  should  begin  and  pursue  any  method  of 
providence  and  government"  over  them,  "  the  causes  which 
originate  sin  would  still  exist  in  kind,  under  his  provi- 
dence," as  it  is  that  they  would  among  men ;  and,  "  since, 
under  any  system  of  providence,  the  conditions  of  his  crear 
tures  must  be  constantiy  changing,^'  as  clear,  therefore — if 
the  powers  of  moral  agency  alone  are  considered — "  that 
among  these  fluctuations,  there  may  arise  conjunctures 
under  any  providence,  in  which  temptations  will  rise  and 
prevail  to  the  overthrow  of  some  of  those  creatures,",  as 
it  is  that  they  may  under  any  providence  over  such  beings 

as  ourselves. 

On  Jhe  principles,  then,  on  which  his  reasoning  proceeds, 
we  not  only  have  no  certainty  of  the  continued  obedience  of 
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holy,  angelicy  and  redeemed  spirits,  but  have  an  absolute 
probability  of  their  universally  yielding  to  rebellion  at  some 
period  of  their  existence,  notwithstanding  every  species  and 
degree  of  preventing  influence  that  God  can  exert  on  theni ! 
— a  conclusion  that  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  error  of  his 
assumption  and  inference  from   it.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  elements  of  this  reasoning,  if  reversed  and  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  hell,  will  furnish  an  equal  probability  that 
each  of  them  will,  at  some  period  of  their  future  existence, 
render  obedience  to  God's  government ;  for  "  their  powers 
are  the  same  in  kind  that  are  known  to  originate"  or  exercise 
holiness,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  in  kind  ''  as  long 
as  their  moral  agency  remains,"  under  any  method  of  pro- 
vidence and  moral  govemmeht  that  God  may  exercise  over 
them.     If,  therefore,  the  possession  of  those  powers  which 
originate  sin,  furnishes  a  high  pVobability  that  they  will, 
nnd^r  any  possible  system  of  providence,  at  some  period  or 
other,  b^  exerted  in  sin ;  the  possession  of  the  powers  that 
exercise  holiness,  furnishes  an  equal  probability  that  they 
will  likewise,  under  any  possible  system  of  providence,  at 
some  period  or  other,  be  exerted  in  obedience ! — a  conclu- 
sion that  again  demonstrates  the  error  both  of  his  assump- 
tion and  of  the  inference  he  deduces  from  it. 

In  whatever  light,  then,  bis  argument  is  regarded,  it  is 
obviously  false.  Even  if  not  built  on  the  theory  of  a  self- 
determined  will,  it  is  wholly  inconclusive ;  if  founded  on 
that,  it  contradicts  our  agency ;  and  in  either  case  it  is  de- 
monstrably erroneous,  as  it  represents  it  to  be  probable  that 
those  beings  will  become  involved  in  transgression,  who  we 
know  are  forever  to  continue  holy ;  and  that  those  will  be- 
come holy  who  we  know  are  for  ever  to  continue  to  sin.  It 
yields,  therefore,  no  support  to  his  scheme. 
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The  foHowing  passage  exhibits  tiie  substance  of  bis  iiexl 
argument. 

**  We  urge  as  an  additiooal  source  of  probability,  that  the  occasion 
of  sin  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  a  moral  universe;  that  sin  in 
the  present  universe  has  originated  fh>m  such  causes  in  kind  as  are 
inseparable  from  the  existence  of  moral  agents,  notwithstanding  God 
has  put  forth  no  acts  for  the  sake  of  leading  his  subjects  into  sin  ra- 
ther  than  holiness." 

'*  If,  then,  no  acts  of  God  are  justly  chargeable  with  being  put  forth 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  sin  into  his  kingdom^  but  on  the  contrary 
have  all  been  put  forth  to  promote  holiness;  and  if,  nevertheless,  from 
such  causes,  in  kind,  as  necessarily  pertain  to  a  moral  system,  sin  has 
actually  originated  among  his  creatures,  is  there  no  probability  that 
such  causes  lay  a  foundation  for  the  occurrence  of  sin,  which  is  una- 
voidable by  any  scheme  of  providence  on  the  part  of  the  Creator?" 
pp.  626, 636. 

The  object  of  this  argument  is  to  show  it  to  be  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  Ood  pats  forth  no  acts  for  the  express 
pnrpose  of  producing  sin;  that  the  sin  that  comes  into  exis- 
tence is  to  him  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  powers  of  free 
agency  confeijed  on  his  moral  creatures,  and  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  of  his  moral  and  providential  go- 
vernment, which  might  have  been  avoided  or  mitigated  by 
a  different  system  of  administration.  Its  aim,  therefore,  is 
to  prove  that  God  actually  carries  his  preventing  influences 
to  the  utmost  Kmit  of  his  power ;  and  implies,  accordingly, 
either  that  he  cannot,  by  any  influences  he  can  exert,  deter- 
mine the  mode  in  which  his  moral  creatures  will  act ;  or 
that  he  cannot  carry  his  preventing  agency  at  any  stage  of 
his  administration  any  farther  than  he  does ;  or  else,  finally, 
that  were  he  to  prevent  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  it  is 
now  exerted,  either  the  means  of  that  prevention,  or  the 
obedience  that  would  result  from  their  agency,  would  be- 
come the  cause  of  subsequent  sin,  and  thereby  give  rise  to 
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m  sum  of  evil  equal  or  superior  to  that  which  now  exists. 
The  first,  or  doctrine  of  self-determination,  virtually  denies, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  God  exerts  any  government,  by  throw- 
ing his  creatures  beyond  the  circle  of  his  influences ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  they  exert  any  moral  actions,  by  implying 
that  they  put  forth  their  choices  without  any  intelligent 
reasons.  That  therefore  cannot  be  correct.  The  second, 
or  doctrine  ^'that  God  cannot  prevent  us  from  sin  in 
the  instances  in  which  we  transgress,"  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  fundamental  ingredient  of  his  theory,  and  an  ele- 
ment that  runs  through  all  his  reasoning,  is  yet,  he  informs 
us,  a  doctrine  he  does  *<  not  advocate."  The  third  is  both 
a  rank  absurdity,  as  has  already  been  shown,  and  contra- 
dictory to  many  of  his  own  roost  important  assumptions 
and  arguments^  as  will  hereafter  appear.  It  yields  his 
theory,  therefore,  no  substantial  support. 

The  following  quotations  sufficiently  exhibit  his  last  ar^ 
gument : 

**  We  advaAce  it  as  a  ground  of  probability,  that  the  certainty  of  sin 
is  found  in  the  very  nature  of  a  moral  universe;  that  sin  has  originated 
in  the  present  universe  from  those  causes  in  kind  which  are  insepara- 
bk  from  the  existence  of  a  mora)  universe,  notwithstandiBg  God  has 
so  ordered  hia  providence  over  it  as  to  secure  the  highest  good  pos- 
sible. '' 

'*  He  is  now  securing  the  highest  amount  of  moral  good  which  the 
nature  of  a  moral  universe  admit&f.  Is  there  not,  then-,  a  high  proba- 
bHiCy  in  the  fact  that  sin  has  come  into  the  present  universei  and 
broken  the  ranks,  and  interrupted  the  progress  of  universal  holiness, 
and  introduced  a  wide,  and  to  a  great  extent,  irreparable  calamity  ; 
and  that  it  is  known  and  seen  to  have  come  in  from  causes  which  in 
kind  pertain  to  the  very  nature  of  a  moral  universe;  is  there  not  a 
high  pvobabiMty,  we  ask,  in  this  fact,  that  the  umvereal  and  aninter- 
rupted  progress  of  the  whole  universe  in  holiness,  and  to  all  eternity, 
is  merely  a  conceivable  good,  which  the  very  nature  of  a  moral  uni- 
verse puts  beyond  the  range  of  pontibility  ?" — pp.  658,  629. 
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He  thus  in  this  argument  infers,  that  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  the  existing,  or  an  equal  amount  of  evil  in  the 
universe,  is  impracticable  to  the  Most  High,  from  the  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  he  actually  secures  the  highest  sum  of  good 
that  is  possible  to  him  to  attain  by  any  system  of  adminis- 
tration. It  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  to 
have  prevented  the  evil  that  exists,  and  wholly  excluded  it 
from  his  empire,  had  it  been  practicable,  would  have  given 
birth  to  a  far  greater  sum  of  good  than  that  which  now 
exists,  and  is  accordingly — as  that  is  a  principal  point  in 
debate — *'  a  mere  paralogism  or  begging  of  the  question,'' 
and  like  its  predecessors  therefore  contributes  no  support 
to  his  theory. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  he  urges  in  favor  of  the 
probability  of  the  theory  that  God  is  incapable  of  exclud- 
ing sin  from  his  empire,  or  circumscribing  it  within  a  nar- 
rower circle  than  its  present  limits,  and  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  encounters,  and  asks  the  church  to  encounter  all 
the  various  and  fatal  objections  to  which  that  hypothesis  is 
obnoxious  ; — arguments  that  manifestly  not  only  make  no 
approach  towards  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  have  no 
claims  whatever  to  the  praise  of  conclusiveness,  but  which 
are  built  on  principles  that  are  wholly  false,  and  lead  to  re- 
sults that  are  subversive  of  all  the  essential  truths  of  the 
gospel.     On  what  a  slender  basis  the  towering  structure  of 
his  theory  rests  !    *'  The  causes  in  kind  which  are  known 
to  originate  sin  in  the  present  universe  must  neeessarily 
be  present  in  any  possible  universe  of  moral  beings ;" — 
that  is,  every  system  of  moral  agents,  must  be  a  system 
of  moral  agents,  or  beings  endowed  with  the  requisite  ca- 
pacities for  the  exertion  of  an  agency  that  is  conformable 
to  law,  and  the  proper  subjects  accordingly  of  a  moral 
government — ^therefore  the  entire  exclusion  of  sin  from  a 
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moral  system  is  impossible  to  God !  What  conclusion  was 
ever  more  distantly  removed  than  this,  from  its  premise  ? 
The  gulph  which  separated  Dives  from  Lazarus  was  not 
broader  nor  more  impassable.  Yet  it  is  on  the  logical  con- 
nezion  of  that  premise  with  this  conclusion — which  is  pre- 
cisely die  inference  that  does  not  follow  from  it, — that  the 
truth  of  his  theory  wholly  depends.  Let  us  reverse  that 
inference.  A  moral  system  must  consist  of  voluntary 
beings  whom  God  creates  and  upholds,  who  act  only  under 
the  influence  of  causes  that  are  entirely  sulgect  to  his  con- 
trol, and  whose  whole  reasons  for  putting  forth  their  actions 
must  lie  in  perceptions  and  emotions  that  come  into  exist- 
enoe  dirough  the  influence  of  those  causes :— therefore  God 
can  wholly  exclude  sin  from  a  moral  system*  Which  of 
these  conclusions  best  accords  with  their  premise,  with  the 
altribttt^s  of  God,  with  coosciOuuiess,  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  ? 

1V«  It  is  not  only  apparent  that  none  of  the  arguments 
hitherto  alleged  in  favor  of  the  theory  yield  it  any  support, 
but  is  clear  likewise  from  the  erroneousness  and  inconsist- 
ency of  its  main  principles,  that  it  never  can  be  mtuntained 
either  on  any  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  placed  it,  or 
on  any  other. 

Such  is  certaittly  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  first  ground 
wUch  he  and  his  associates  offered  for  its  support — the  as- 
sumption that  God  cannot  determine  the  mode  in  which 
intelligent  beings  will  act,  couched  in  the  doctrine  that  as 
free  agents  must  possess  the  power  to  sin  under  every  pre- 
venting influence,  it  may  be  that  God  cannot  prevent  them 
from  sin  by  any  agency  that  be  can  exert,  short  of  *'  des- 
troying thehr  freedom." 

1.  That  assumption  is  wholly  erroneous.      It   implies 
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thmt  the  mind  is  determined  in  its  volitions  by  its  mere  pow- 
er of  choosing,  in  distinction  from  its  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions :  that  it  acts  therefore  without,  or  irrespectively  of  any 
seen  and  felt  reasons,  and  is  accordingly  wholly  unintelli- 
gent in  ito  agency*  It  is  therefore  not  only  totally  incon- 
sistent with  our  consciousness,  but  is  fraught  with  a  denial 
that  wo  are  moral  agents. 

2.  It  involves  a  denial  likewise,  of  God's  power  to  foresee 
the  actions  of  his  moral  creatures,  and  thence  contradicts 
his  most  essential  attributes,  and  all  the  doctrines  and  pro- 
mises ci  his  word  that  relate  to  their  future  agency.  In 
representing  the  power  of  putting  forth  acts  as  the  sole 
determiner  of  choices,  it  represents  it  as  the  sole  medium  of 
a  foresight  of  their  being  exited.  It  is  intuitively  certain 
however,  that  a  mere  capacity  for  putting  forth  volitions, 
that  is  equally  adequate  and  adapted  to  the  exertion  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  acts,- both  that  are  holy  and  sinful,  cannot, 
contemplated  by  itself,  be  the  medium  of  a  foresight  that 
it  will,  at  any  designated  period,  be  employed  in  the  exer- 
tion of  a  given  holy  or  sinful  act.  The  supposition  is 
seM^ontradictory.  To  suppose  even  that  a  mere  capacity 
for  putting  forth  moral  acts,  can  fomish  a  certainty  or  pro- 
bability that  an  agent  will,  at  a  given  time,  exert  one  species 
of  those  acts,  as  that  which  is  holy,  and  not  the  other,  is 
absdrd :  as  it  is  in  so  many  words  to  assume  that  his  nature 
Is  fraught  with  a  bias  to  that  mode  of  agency  rather  than 
the  other,  and  involves  something  more,  therefore,  than  a 
mere  capacity  for  patting  forth  moral  acts.  Even  those 
who  hold  to  the  existence  in  the  mind,  of  such  a  bias,  and 
thence,  assume  that  God  can,  by  the  bare  inspection  of  the 
nature  of  moral  agents,  foresee  what  species  of  actions  they 
are  to  exert ;  cannot  with  any  propriety  assume  that  it  can 
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be  foreseen  through  that  medium,  what  particular  actsof  ibe 
species  of  that  bias  are  lo  be  exerted.  The  theory,  there- 
fore, in  thus  exhibiting  the  mere  power  of  moral  agents  as 
the  sole  medium  of  a  prescience  of  their  actions,  demes  the 
possibility  to  the  Most  High,  of  a  foresight  of  their  agency, 
and  ther^y  contradicts  alike,  the.  most  essential  attributes 
of  his  character,  and  doctrines  and  promises  of  his  word. 

3.  Bat  the  reviewer  has  himself  abandoned  this  ground 
of  his  theory,  and  granted  that  God  can  determine  the  mode 
in  which  his  creatures  will  act,  in  the  statement  that  he  does 
not  advocate  the  doctrine  that  Ciod  cannot  prevent  us  from 
sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress ;  since  if  Crod  can, 
and  it  can  be  proved  that  he  can,  infallibly  prevent  us  from 
sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we  transgress,  there  then  can 
be  no  truth  in  the  doctrine  that  because  we  nrast  under  every 
preventing  influence  still  possess  the  power  to  sin,  it  may  be 
that  he  cannot  prevent  us  from  sin  by  any  influence  he  can 
exert  on  us.  The  two  positions  are  the  exact  converse 
of  each  other ;  and  to  suppose  that  both  can  be  true,  is, 
we  have  the  assurance  of  these  gentlemen  themselves,  to 
suppose  that  we  can  *^both  sin  and  be  prevented  from 
sinning,  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  contradiction."  On 
this  ground  ^n— -on  which  it  was  first  plaoed"-«-thus  incon- 
sistent with  our  nature  and  agency,  fraught  with  a  denial 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Most  Higli,  and  subversion  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  his  word  that  respect  the  future  agency  of 
his  moral  creatures  ;  and,  finally,  thus  formally  abandoned 
— ^it  is  abundantly  certain,  that  the  theory  can  never  be 
maintained. 

Nor  can  it  on  the  assumption,  that  to  permit  sm  that 
might  be  prevented,  is  inconsistent  with  goodness, — the 
second  ground  on  which  it  was  placed.  That  assumptioti 
in  the  first  place,  leads  to  a  direct  denial,  either  that  God  is 
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benevolent,  or  else  that  he  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of 
the  universe.  As  evil  in  fact  exists ;  it  of  course  either 
exists  by  his  permission,  or  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to 
prevent  it.  If  he  permits  it  to  exist  when  he  might  j^revent 
it,  then,  according  to  the  assumption,  it  demonstrates  that 
he  is  not  a  benevolent  beings  If  it  exists  because  he  cannot 
prevent  it  from  existence,  then  it  demonstrates  that  he  is 
not  the  voluntary  creator  and  preserver  of  the  beings  who 
are  the  subjects  of  it ;  since,  even  if  he  cannot  prevent 
them  from  sin  by  any  measures  of  providence  or  moral 
govel'nment,  he  might  have  prevented  them  from  it, by 
abstaining  from  their  creation.  The  reviewer  has  no  al- 
ternative, therefore,  if  he  attempts  to  maintain  his  theory 
on  this  ground,  but  either  directly  to  deny  that  Crod  is  the 
preserver  and  creator  of  the  agents  who  sin,  or  else  to  im- 
peach his  benevolence  of  imperfection. 

But  secondly,  he  has  expressly  admitted  that  God  volun- 
tarily permits  the  evil  that  exists,  when  he  might  prevent  it, 
in  granting  that  he  might  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances 
in  which  we  transgress,  and  has  accordingly  abandoned 
and  contradicted  the  assumption  in  question*  He  can 
never  maintain  it,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  nor  again- 
attempt  it,  without  involving  himself  in  inextricable  incon- 
sistencies ;  and  must  accordingly  relinquish  ail  his  confi-. 
dent  hopes  of  silencing  infidels  and  atheists  by  this  expe- 
dient— which,  in  truth,  in  place  of  retbiing  them,  yields 
them  the  very  position  which  they  claim,  and  makes  the 
ground  of  their  inference  against  the  divine  existence. 

Nor  can  it  be  sustained  with  any  more  facility  on  the 
third  ground  alleged  for  its  support, — that  were  the  Most 
High  to- carry  the  means  of  prevention  any  farther  than  he 
does,  it  might  ultimately  increase,  in  place  of  diminishing 
the  sum  of  sin  in  his  empire.    The  reviewer  has  not  indeed, 
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nor  have  his  coadjutors,  attempted  to  offer  any  proems  or 
probabilities  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  They  only  claim 
that  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may  be  that  such  would  be 
the  result  of  a  further  interposition  to  prevent  sin. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  asked,  on  the  suppoeition  that  God  had  prevented  any 
past  sin,  who  can  prove  that  the  requisite  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose would  not  result  in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  universe  ?" — 
**  Had  he  prevented  the  sins  of  one  human  beiug  to  the  present  time, 
or  had  he  brought  to  repentance  one  sinner  more  than  he  has,  who 
can  prove  that  the  requisite  interposition  for  the  purpose,  would  not 
result  in  a  vast  increase  of  sin  in  the  system,  including  even  the 
apostacy  and  augmented  guilt  of  that  individual?" 

This  is  truly  a  slight  foundation  for  the  support  of  a 
theory  fraught  with  such  momentous  bearings  on  the  attri* 
bates  and  government  of  God*  If  any  specious  hypothesis 
can  be  given,  of  a  mode  in  which  an  interposition  of  that 
kind  could  naturally  produce  such  results,  how  happened  it 
that  no  hint  is  given  of  its  nature ; — ^that  the  assumption  is 
left  thus  utterly  unsupported  ?  There  is  in  fact  no  hypothesis 
whatever,  on  which  that  supposition  can  be  maintained.  If 
attempted,  it  must  be  on  the  ground,  either  that  such  an 
interposition  would  naturally  lead  those  who  were  the  sub^ 
jects  of  it,  to  greater  sin  ;  or  that  it  would  give  birth  to 
that  effect  in  others.  If  attempted  to  be  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  themselves  of  the  interposition — it 
must  be  on  the  ground,  either  that  the  means  of  the  preven* 
tion  from  sin,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  that  result ;  or 
that  the  obedience  that  would  be  exerted  under  their  influ- 
ence, would  legitimately  produce  it ;  or  else  that  it  would 
take  place  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  those  means 
were  brought  to  act  on  the  mind  by  a  divine  interposition. 

It  can  never,  however,  be  maintained  on  the  ground, 
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that  the  means  of  .prevention  themselves,  or  the  presence  iir 
the  mind  of  such  perceptions  and  emotions  as  excite  it  to 
obedience,  would  naturally  give  birth  to  a  greater  sum  of 
sin  than  is  now  exerted.  By  the  supposition,  that  would 
not  be  its  first  effect,  but  the  reverse — holiness  in  place  of 
transgression ;  and  to  suppose  that  its  next  or  remoter  eilect 
should  naturally  be  of  precisely  an  opposite  nature — sin 
instead  of  holiness,  or  temptation  in  place  of  excitement  to 
obedience, — is  not  only  wholly  without  reason,  but  contra- 
dictory to  the  usual  mode  of  our  agency.  The  presence  of 
views  that  deeply  affect  the  mind,  lays  a  foundation  for  the 
occurrence  again,  by  suggestion  of  similar  apprehensions ; 
and,  as  by  the  repetition  of  acts,  the  associating  power  becomes 
quickened,  and  habits  of.  thought  are  established,  the  pro- 
bability of  their  return  is  increased  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  such  perceptions.  The  repetition  of  such 
interpositions,  therefore,  to  extricate  the  mind  from  tempta- 
tion, by  the  transfusion  into  it,  of  vivid  and  affecting  appre- 
hensions of  divine  things,  in  place  of  diminishing,  would 
by  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  directly  tend  to 
increase  the  likelihood  of  the  subsequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  or  similar  views,  and  thence  of  the  exertion  again  of 
obedient  acts  under  their  influence. 

Nor  for  the  same  reason  can  that  supposition  be  main* 
tained  on  thp  ground,  that  the  obedience  itself  exerted  un- 
dpr  the  influence  of  those  apprehensions,  would  naturally 
give  rise  to  more  sin  than  would  otherwise  exist.  Holy 
afiections,  like  the  perceptions  of  divine  things  that  excite 
them,  lay  a  foundation  by  the  same  laws  of  suggestion,  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  excited ; 
and  the  probability  of  that  recurrence  is  heightened  propor-^ 
tionally  to  the  frequency  and  intenseness  with  which  they 
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are  exerted.  To  imagine  that  this  great  law  of  our  nature 
should  be  wholly  superseded,  and  precisely  the  converse  of 
its  effects  take  place,  is  wholly  unphilosophical.  What  can 
be  at  once  more  contradictory  to  experience,  or  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  obedience  unfits  the  mind  more  than 
sin  for  holiness,  and  that  transgression  places  it  in  a  more 
favorable  condition  for  holiness  than  obedience,  and  more 
naturally  and  strongly  disposes  it  to  obey  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  fact,  that  the  means  by 
which  the  mind  is  prevented  from  sin  are  brought  to  bear 
on  it,  by  an  interposition  of  the  Spirit  or  of  Providence, 
can  give  rise  to  such  a  result*  Is  there  any  thing  in  an 
interposition  that  fills  the  mind  with  affecting  views  of 
divine  things,  and  prompts  it  to  holy  choices,  or  in  the  infi- 
nite condescension,  benevolence,  aversion  to  sin,  and  love  of 
holiness  which  it  exhibits,  that  is  naturally  adapted  to  in- 
spire a  disregard  of  God's  will,  aversion  to  his  service,  and 
attachment  to  sin  ?  Such  were  not  the  views  of  the  apostle. 
**  How  shall  we  who  arc  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ? 
The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,  and  that  he  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live,  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  that  died  for  them  and  rose 
again."  Such  interpositions  are  obviously  eminently 
adapted  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  dread  of  offending  him,  to 
deepen  its  viiews  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  quicken  its  sense  of 
obligation,  touch  it  with  gratitude  and  love,  and  thus  invi- 
gorate all  its  holy  affections,  and  strengthen  its  purposes  of 
obedience. 

In  whatever  relation  then  the  tendency  of  such  an  inter- 
position with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  it  is  contemplated, 
it  is  clear  that  its  legitimate  and  necessary  influence  must 
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be  in  favor — not  of  deeper  and  more  habitual  sin — but  of 
higher  and  more  habitual  holiness.  To  suppose  it  can  be 
otherwise,  is  to  contradict  the  essential  laws  of  our  nature, 
and  the  usual  influence  of  the  causes  that  excite  us,  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  means  of  holiness,  and  to  holiness  itself,  an 
agency  which  sin  and  temptation  alone  exert. 

It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  reviewer  to  prove  that 
such  interpositions  would  become  causes  of  leading  beings 
who  were  not  their  subjects,  to  greater  degrees  of  sin  than 
they  would  otherwise  commit.  Were  he  to  attempt  it,  it 
must  be  either  on  the  ground  that  divine  interpositions 
that  prevent  sin  in  others,  are  adapted  to  exert  such  an  influ- 
ence ;  or  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  obedient  example 
of  those  who  are  prevented  by  them  from  sin.  But  it  can- 
not be  maintained  on  the  first  ground ;  as  the  interpositions 
by  which  God  prevents  sin,  and  the  infinite  displays  they 
involve,  of  justice,  holiness,  and  benevolence,  in  fact 
exert  precisely  the  opposite  influence,  and  are  obviously 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  excite  the  obedient  afiections 
of  holy  beings,  and  overawe  and  win  back  the  rebel- 
lious. To  suppose  that  that  is  not  their  natural  influence 
on  the  great  universe  of  minds  who  contemplate  them,  is 
derogatory  to  God,  and  reproachful  to  them,  as  well  as  a 
rank-absurdity  ;  as  it  implies  that  manifestations  of  excel- 
lence are  not  fitted  to  excite  an  approval  of  it,  and  thence 
that  the  nature  of  intelligent  creatures  is  such,  that  just 
views  of  that  excellence  are  not  adapted  to  prove  to  them 
succesful  inducements  to  love  it. 

The  supposition  that  the  holiness  consequent  on  those 
interpositions  should  become  to  others  a  stronger  temptation 
to  sin  than  would  otherwise  reach  them,  is  equally  absurd 
and  reproachful,  both  to  God  and  his  creatures ;  as  it  im- 
plies that  they  are  so  formed  that  holiness  naturally  becomes 
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to  them  a  stronger  temptation  to  sin,  than  sin  itself;  and 
that  an  obedient  example  is  more  likely  than  an  evil  one,  to 
prompt  them  to  rebellion ;  and  proceeds  therefore  virtually 
on  the  assumption,  that  they  are  fraught  with  a  constitu* 
tional  bias  to  sin,  and  aversion  to  holiness ;  as  there  is  no 
other  imaginable  hypothesis,  on  which  those  causes  can  be 
supposed  to  give  birth  to  such  an  effect. 

There  is  no  conceivable  ground  then,  whatever,  on  which 
the  supposition  in  question  can  be  successfully  maintained. 
Alike  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  our  nature,  the  natural 
tendencies  of  holiness  and  sin,  and  the  interpositions  of  God, 
by  which  we  are  prevented  from  transgression,  it  is  de- 
monstrably erroneous* 

Another  proof  of  its  error  is  seen  in  its  inconsistency  with 
the  impressions  on  which  we  naturally  act,  in  our  endeavors 
to  guard  ourselves  against  temptation,  and  promote  the  sanc- 
tification  of  others.  We  are  accustomed  to  proceed  on  the 
conviction,  that  to  prevent  ourselves  from  successful  temp- 
tation, and  obey  instead  of  sinning,  will  contribute  to 
our  subsequent  safety,  rather  than  increase  the  likelihood 
of  our  sinning  to  a  greater  or  equal  degree ;  and  it  is  un- 
questionably a  safe  and  just  assumption,  both  in  respect  to 
ourselves  and  others. 

It  would  be  wholly  unauthorised,  however,  were  the  sup- 
position in  question  legitimate.  It  would  then  be  wholly 
uncertain  that  a  present  triumph  over  temptation  would 
contribute  to  strengthen  us  against  its  influence  hereafter, 
or  that  our  resisting  the  devil  would  cause  him  to  flee  from 
us ;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  would  not  place  us  in  a  far  worse, 
instead  of  a  more  eligible  condition ;  and  equally  uncertain 
that  our  efforts  to  promote  the  reformation  and  conversion 
of  others  would  not  ultimately  augment,  instead  of  diminish- 
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tog  tlie  sum  of  evil*  If  adopted,  therefore,  as  authentic,  it 
would  naturally  discourage  our  efforts  to  advance  our  own 
holiness,  and  paralyze  our  labors  to  promote  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  our  fellow  men.  Who  would  submit  to  toils  and 
sacrifices  to  instruct  and  reform  the  guilty ;  —who  would 
encounter  the  self-denials  and  dangers  of  conveying  the 
gospel  to  heathen  lands ; — who  would  embark  in  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  ministry,  in  even  the  most  favorable 
conditions ;  if  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  were  he 
in  fact  to  become  the  means  of  turning  men  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  it  might  after  all  result  in  boundlessly 
increasing,  instead  of  lessening  the  aggregate  of  evil  in 
the  divine  empire !  A  supposition,  which,  if  allowed  its 
legitimate  influence,  would  thus  at  once  suspend  every 
benevolent  labor  in  our  world,  and  arrest  the  progress  of 
holiness,  cannot  possibly  be  correct. 

But,  finally,  were  it  granted  to  the  reviewer  that  any  fur- 
ther successful  interpositions  to  prevent  sin  might  prove  the 
occasion  of  increasing,  in  place  of  diminishing  it,  and  that 
a  system  of  such  preventions  might  at  length  place  the 
universe  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  the 
Most  High  any  longer  to  prevent  it ;  it  would  then  be  imprac- 
ticable to  him  to  prove  that  such  a  system  of  interpositions  has 
not  already  been  pursued,  and  that  the  reason,  accordingly, 
of  the  non-prevention  of  the  sin  that  is  now  exerted,  is  not, 
that  God  has  so  far  exhausted  his  means  of  preventing  it, 
that  he  can  no  longer  carry  them  any  farther  than  their  pre- 
sent limits,  and  thereby  place  it  out  of  his  power  to  vindi- 
cate  his  admission  that  €rod  can  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the 
instances  in  which  we  transgress.  If  such  might  be  the 
consequence  of  his  preventing  the  sins  that  now  take  place, 
how  can  the  reviewer  show  that  it  may  not,  in  fact,  have  re- 
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suited  from  his  having  already  interposed  and  prevented 
sins  which  would  otherwise  have  been  exerted  ?  What  rea^ 
son  can  be  offered  to  show  that  God  might,  by  sucli  a  sys- 
tem of  interventions,  hereafter  place  it  out  of  his  power  to 
prevent  us  from  transgressing,  that  will  not  equally  show 
that  he  may  already  have  placed  it'out  of  his  power  by  the 
administration  he  has  heretofore  pursued  ?  The  reviewer, 
then,  if  he  maintains  the  supposition  in  question,  cannot 
prove  that  God  can  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in 
which  we  transgress ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  adheres  to  tliis 
position,  he  must,  to  be  consistent,  relinquish  that  suppo* 
sition. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  these  con- 
siderations, fraught  as  it  is  with  so  many  erroneous  and  con- 
tradictory principles,  that  the  reviewer's  theory  can  never 
be  msJntatned,  either  on  any  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  placed,  or  on  any  other  that  can  be  alleged 
for  its  support. 

v.  In  place  of  any  such  adapt^Ltion  as  be  claims  for  it, 
to  obviate  the  objections  of  infidels,  his  theory  openly  yields 
to  them  the  as$umptionS|  and  sanctions  the  logic  on  which 
they  rest  their  conclusion  against  the  divine  existence. 

The  atheist,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  to  per- 
mit evil  that  might  be  prevented,  is. inconsistent  with  bene- 
volence, and  that  an  omnipotent  being,  were  there  one, 
could, — and,  if  benevolent,  therefore,  would, — ^prevent'all 
evil,  infers  from  the  fact  that  evil  exists,  that  there  is  no 
such  being.  This  inference,  the  reviewer  asserts,  must  fol- 
low with  all  the  force  of  absolute  demonstration,  if  the  as- 
sumption that  an  omnipotent  God  could  prevent  all  sin  is 
admitted  to  be  true ;  and,  accordingly,  attempts,  in  his  first 
article,  to  evade  it,  simply  by  assuming  and  endeavoring  to 
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shovr  that  it  is  not  possible  to  God,  although  omnipotent, 
by  any  measures  of  providence  and  moral  governmentj  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  evil,  though  he  might,  as  Creator. 
This,  however,  in  place  of  refuting  or  escaping  that  objec- 
tion— in  expressly  admitting  that  God  voluntarily  creates 
and  sustains  the  beings  who  sin,  and  that  he  might,  there- 
fore, have  prevented  them  from  it,  by  not  giving  them  exis- 
tence— grants  the  position  from  which,  by  his  own  conces- 
sion, the  inference  against  the  divine  existence  is  rendered 
legitimate ; — as,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  certain  existence 
of  evil  by  an'  act  of  creation,  is  voluntarily  to  permit  it 
when  it  might  be  prevented,  as  truly  and  obviously  as  it  is, 
to  permit  its  existence  by  the  measures  of  a  moral  and  pro- 
vidential government.     But  beyond  this  concession  he  has 
likewise,  in  the  article  under  consideration,  expressly  ad- 
mitted that  God  might  by  mere  measures  of  providence  and 
moral  government,  prevent  all  the  evil  that  exists ;  and  that 
he  voluntarily  permits  it,  therefore,  through  that  medium, 
as  well  as  by  his  acts  as  Creator.     He  thus,  in  place  of 
overthrowing  the  atheistic  inference,  has  granted,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  the  truth  of  the  premise,  from  the  admission 
of  which,  by  his  own  concession,  that  conclusion  is  made  to 
follow  with  demonstrative  certainty !    Such  is  the  issue  of 
this  sagacious  expedient  for  forever  silencing  the  taunts 
and  reasonings  of  infidels,  and  compelling  them,  ''in  spite 
of  every  preventing  influence,"  to  relinquish  their  objec- 
tions.    Its  "vantage  ground,"  of  which  its  abettors  have 
given  so  many  flattering  commendations,  turns  out  to  be 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  that  overhangs  the  gulph  of 
atheism ;  and  "  the  point  of  rest"  which  it  presents  to  its 
disciples,  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  beneath! 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  reviewer's  reasonings  in  support 
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of  his  hypothesis,  and  endeavors  to  overthrow  ^y  it  the  ob- 
jections of  infidels.  Has  any  better  success — I  am  now  to 
inquire — attended  his  efibrts  to  subvert  that  which  I  have 
advocated  ? 

VI.  He  has  followed  in  his  criticisms  on  it,  Dr.  Taylor's 
rule  of  "  the  true  usus  loquendi,^^ — which  requires  an  inter- 
preter to  construe  the  language  of  others  by  his  own  views 
of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats — and  has,  accordingly  treat- 
ed it  as  though  it  were  founded,  like  his  own  hypothesis,  on 
the  scheme  of  self-determination ! 

The  article  on  his  review  in  the  number  for  May  last,  was 
chiefly  employed,  it  will  be  recollected,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
demonstrating  that  his  hypothesis  is  founded  on  the  theory 
of  a  self-determined  will  or  the  contingency  of  actions,  in 
tracing  that  theory  to  its  results,  and  in  showing  it  to  be 
contradictory  .to  our  moral  agency,  and  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel ;  and  on  the  other,  in  maintaining  in  opposition 
to  it,  the  doctrine  (hat  moral  beings  act  only  for  intelligent 
reasons,  that  God  by  his  own  agency  determines  the  na- 
ture of  their  actions,  and  that  he  constitutes  accordingly,  by 
his  purposes  respecting  his  own  agency,  a  certainty  before- 
hand of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  act.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  series  of  arguments  employed  in  sustaining  these 
positions,  that  that  statement  of  the  theory  I  have  advanced, 
was  added,  which  the  reviewer  has  made  the  ground  of  his 
representation  of  it.  The  language  on  which  he  founds  his 
criticism,  occurs  in  the  first  member  of  the  following  passage : 

*'  The  prime  element  of  that  theory  is  the  doctrine  that  God 
places  each  and  all  of  his  moral  creatares  in  that  series  of  conditions 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obedience  he  requires  would,  if  ren- 
dered, secure  the  jrreatest  good;  and  in  which,  on  the  other,  if  that 
obedience  is  not  tendered,  the  nn  ihat  it  exerted  may  be  overruled  so 
as  lo  secure  an  equal  good ;  that  the  fact  that  the  obedience  which 
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h«  reqairefl  would,  if  rendered,  constitute  and  prove  the  instrument 
of  that  good,  is  the  ground  of  his  placing  them  in  that  series  of  cir- 
cumstances cuhd  desiring  and  requiring  from  them  thai  obedience;  and 
that  the  reason  accordingly  of  his  voluntarily  permitting  them  to 
sin  as  they  doy  in  place  of  preventing  them,  is,  that  no  other  obedience 
than  that  which  he  enjoins  could,  if  rendered,  constitute  and  become 
the  means  of  as  great  a  sum  of  good,  as  the  obedience  he  requires 
would  have  involved ;  and  as  his  present  administration,  through  its 
displays  of  grace  and  justice,  is  the  instrument  of  gaining." — No.  X. 
p.  203. 

On  this  he  offers  the  foUowiDg  remarks : 

*'  According  to  this  theory,  the  design  of  God  in  ordering  the  con- 
ditions of  his  creatures,  is  not  to  gain  any  certain  results,  in  the 
amount  of  obedience  rendered,  and  the  numbers  forever  holy  in  his 
kingdom.  He  refuses  to  place  his  creatures  in  conditions  which  would 
secure  the  whole  universe  in  holiness  to  eteruity,  and  places  them  in 
others,  which  bring  in  all  the  occasions  of  sin,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
providing  two  poesibUities  ;  the  possibility  of  his  creatures*  securing 
the  greatest  good  if  they  obey,  and  the  possibility  of  his  securing 
an  equal  good  himself,  if  they  refuse !  Is  this  true?  Does  God  do  no- 
thing to  obtain  a  decision  from  his  creatures  either  way  ?  nothing  to 
favor  the  ex.tent  of  holiness,  and  prevent  that  of  sin  in  his  kingdom  ? 
Are  all  his  measures  of  moral  government  and  providence  concen- 
trated on  the  one  object  of  placing  his  creatures  in  conditions  of  su- 
preme indifference  to  him,  as  it  respects  their  obedience  or  sin?  Has 
God  no  eye,  or  heart,  fixed  on  the  results  which  he  can  secure  in  the 
actual  decisions  of  his  creatures?" — p.  645. 

He  has  thus, — proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  no  cer- 
tainty is  constituted  by  their  being  placed  in  those  condi- 
tions, that  they  will  act  in  the  manner  in  which  they  do- 
interpreted  the  theory  as  though  it  were  founded  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  contingency,  or  self-determination,  and  not  on 
the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  article  in  which  the  passage 
occurs,  an^  uniformly  advocated  by  me — that  creatures  are 
determined  in  their  choices  through  the  agency  of  motives, 
and  that  God  accordingly,  in  determining  througli  bis  mo- 
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ral  and  providential  administration,  the  influences  that  reach 
them,  renders  it  certain  that  they  will  exert  the  series  of  ac- 
tions which  they  do*     What  the  grounds  are  on  which  he 
rests  this  construction  of  it,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
state.     There  clearly  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  language 
of  the  passage  to  authorize  it.     The  **  alternative"  it  ex- 
presses— too  clearly  to  admit  of  disputation — respects  solely 
the  obedience  required  that  is  not  rendered^  and  ''  the  sin 
thai  is  exerted  in  its  place.^^     It  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
obedience  that  is  in  fact  rendered,  and  sin  that  is  not  ex- 
erted.    There  is  no  intimation  in  the  passage  that  any  sin 
beside  that  wfaicb  is  actually  exerted,  could  be  so  overruled 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  good.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
any  of  the  positions  advanced  in  it,  that  authorizes  his  con- 
struction.    It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions in  which  moral  creatures  are  placed,  are  such  that  their 
perfect  obedience  would  secure  the  greatest  good,  and  that 
God  places  them  in  those  conditions  for  that*reason,  that  no 
certain^  is  constituted  by  their  being  placed  in  them,  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  act.     It  does  not,  from  the 
fact  that  such  an  agency— obedient  and  sinful — as  that 
which  they  exert,  may  be  made  the  means  of  securing  the 
greatest  good.  Nor  does  it,  from  the  fact  that  God  requires 
and  desires  a  perfect  obedience  from  them  in  those  condi- 
tions ;  nor  from  the  fact  that  he  voluntarily  permits  them  to 
sin  as  they  do,  in  place  of  preventing  them,  because  no 
perfect  obedience  from  them,  except  in  those  conditions, 
would  secure  the  greatest  good.    But  these  are  all  the  pro- 
positions which  the  passage  contains. 

Accordingly,  in  place  of  expressing  or  authorizing  the 
doctrine  he  ascribes  to  it,  the  theory — proceeding  on  the 
known  and  previously  demonstrated  fact,  that  their  being 
placed  in  such  conditions,  renders  it  certain  that  they  will 
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exert  identically  that  agency,  holy  and  sinful,  which  they 
do — teaches  on  the  one  hand,  that  were  they,  conformably 
to  their  obligations,  to  yield  the  obedience  required,  it 
would  secure  the  greatest  good :  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
sin  that  is  exerted  is  so  overruled,  that  God  in  fact  secures 
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that  good.  That  it  is  founded  on  this  view  of  the  con- 
nexion of  their  conditions  with  their  agency,  the  reviewer 
himself  indeed  represents  in  the  statement  he  gives  of  it 
on  an  earlier  page  of  his  article,  in  which  he  exhibits  it  as 
teaching,  that  "these  evils" — the  sio  and  sufferingthat  exist — 
"  result  with  certainty  from  placing  creatures  in  conditions 
in  which  they  may  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  holiness,  if  they 
will,  than  they  possibly  could  in  conditions  which  would 
insure  universal  holiness" — p.  620.  And  had  he  compared 
bis  other  construction  of  it,  with  the  passage  itself  on  which 
be  founded  it,  with  the  arguments  that  precede  and  follow 
it,  or  with  the  views  of  the  subject  .that  are  given  in  previ- 
ous  discussions,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  discern  that  his 
representation  is  not  only  wholly  unauthorized,  but  the  di- 
rect converse  of  the  theory  I  have  advanced.  Of  this  the 
following  passages  occurring  in  the  discussion  from  which 
his  quotation  is  made,  furnish  sufficient  proof. 

*'  But  if  it  is  thus  clear  that  he  requires  from  his  creatures  precisely 
that  obedience  which  would,  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest  good, 
then  the  next  element  of  the  theory  in  question — that  he  desires  from 
them  the  exercise  of  thai  obedience — follows,  likewise,  with  an  equally 
indisputable  certainty.  There  not  only  is  no  ground  whatever  left  for 
any  other  conchision ;  but  manifestly  no  other  can  be  compatible  with 
either  his  wisdom,  his  purity,  or  his  benevolence.  To  suppose  him 
not  to  desire  thai  obedience^  were  in  so  many  words  to  suppose  him  not  to 
desire  the  greatest  good,  and  impute  imperfection  alike  to  his  goodness 
and  wisdom. 

Such  being  the  certainty  of  this  branch  of  the  theory,  the  next 
point  to  be  determined  respecting  it  is,  whether,  as  it  assumes,  the  sin 
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that  upermiiied  to  he  exerted,  is  so  overraled  as  to  secure  as  great  an 
amount  of  good  as  would  liave  been  the  result,  had  all  hie  creatureg 
rendered  the  obedience  which  he  requires,'' 

"  The  remaining  question  to  be  decided  respecting  this  theory  is^ 
whether,  as  it  assumes,  God — inasmuch  os  men  do  not  obey  in  the 
conditions  iu  which  they  are  placed — had  any  alternative  than  either 
to  permit  them  to  sin  at  he  does,  and  thereby  secure  the  greatest  good 
through  the  remedial  measures  of  his  present  admiuistration ;  or  else 
to  debar  himself  from  the  greatest,  and  limit  himself  to  the  attainment 
of  only  an  inferior  good  by  wholly  preventing  them  from  sin." 

*^In  these  three  positions  then— that  the  obedience  which  he  re- 
quires would,  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest  good;  thcUthe  tiniohich 
he  permits  is,  together  with  iKe  tfbedience  that  is  exerted,  actually  made 
the  instrument  of  attaining  that  good  :  and  that  no  other  system  of 
agency  from  his  creatures,  except  either  that  which  he  requires,  or 
that  which  they  exert,  could  prove  the  means  of  gaining  an  equal  sum 
of  holiness  and  happiness — we  thus  have  all  the  requisite  materials 
for  the  reconciliation  of  his  permission  of  the  evil  which  takes  place, 
with  his  purity,  his  sincerity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  benevolence. — No* 
X,  p.  205—210. 

Here  then  there  is  no  hypothesis  respecting  any  sin,  except 
that  which  is  '*  permitted  to  be  exerted/'  There  is  no 
pretence  of  theorizing  respecting  the  effects  which  might 
arise  from  the  existence  of  any  additional  or  different  sin ; 
no  intimation  that  were  men  left  to  transgress  in  any  in- 
stances in  which  they  now  obey,  their  sin  in  those  instances 
could  be  i;o  overruled  as  to  secure  as  great  a  good,  as  that 
which  the  obedience  they  now  exert  involves  ; — no  repre- 
sentation that  it  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  God  whe- 
ther a  solitaiy  act  of  obedience  is  ever  exerted  by  any  of 
his  creatures ;  that  a  system  in  which  there  was  no  holiness, 
might  involve  as  much  holiness  and  happiness  as  exist  in 
the  present  system — ^that  '<  a  whole  universe  obedient  and 
blest  to  eterni^  before  his  benignant  throne,  and  a  whole 
universe  dashed  upon  the  shores  of  everlasting  rebellion  and 
blasphemy  and  punishment" — are  ''  two  equal  goods  !  both 
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the  greatest  possible !"  Tet  such  are  the  doctrines  which  the 
reviewer  exhibits  it  as  teaching !  Nor  are  there  any 
representations,  as  though  the  theory  were  built  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  contingency  of  actions,  tliat  <<  the  design 
of  God  in  ordering  the  conditions  of  his  creatures  is 
not  to  gain  any  certain  results,  in  the  amount  of  obe- 
dience rendered,  and  the  numbers  forever  holy  in  his 
kingdom  :"  that ''  he  refuses  to  place  his  creatures  in  con- 
ditions which  would  secure  the  whole  universe  in  holiness 
to  eternity,  and  places  them  in  others,  which  bring  in  all 
the  occasions  of  sin,  merely  for  the  sake  of  providing  two 
possibilities^ — the  po0sibility  of  his  creatures  securing  the 
^  greatest  good  if  they  obey,  and  the  possibility  of  his  secur- 
ing an  equal  good  himself  if  they  refuse !" — that  he  ''  does 
nothing  to  obtain  a  decision  from  his  creatures  either  way^ 
nothing  to  favor  the  extent  of  holiness  a/nd  prevent  that  ofsin^ 
in  his  kingdom^^^  but  that  '^  all  his  measures  of  moral  govern- 
ment and  providence"  are  '*  concentrated  on  the  one  object  of 
placing- his  creatures  in  conditions  of  supreme  indifference 
to  him,  as  it  respects  their  obedience  or  sin,"  with  ''  no  eye 
or  heart  fixed  on  the  results  which  he  can  secure  in  their  ac- 
tual decisions." 

Tet,  these  again  are  the  representations  which  the  reviewer 
exhibits  it  as  presenting, — representations  that  are  not  only 
utterly  unauthorized,  but  that  are  on  every  point  which 
they  affect,  the  direct  converse  of  the  views  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  paragraph  itself,  and  the  whole  discussion 
from  which  he  made  his  quotation. 

As  might  be  expected,  they  are  passed  off  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  vindicate  their  accuracy,  or  effort  to  sub- 
vert the  theory,  of  which  they  are  represented  as  the  main 
element,  by  pointing  out  their  palpable  and  total  contradic- 
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toriness  to  all  the  positions  which  the  discussion  from  which 
he  made  his  quotation,  is  employed  in  maintaining,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  views  1  have  on  other  occasions  advanced  on 
those  subjects.     He  would  have  found  it  an  easy  tas  kto 
accomplish  the  latter.      How  happened  it, — if  his  con- 
struction of  the  theory  is  indisputably  correct, — ^that  he 
neglected  so  fav(Nrable  an   opportunity  to  reciprocate  a 
service,  I  have  so  frequently  rendered  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates !     He  has  not  shown  any  reluctance  to  perplex  his 
other  opponents  by  this  expedient.     The  former,  however, 
he  could   not  have  so  readily  accomplished.     It  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  some   difficulty  to  show,  that  to 
represent  that  ^*  the  sin  that  is  permitted  to  be  exerted,  is  so 
overruled  as  to  secure  as  great  an  amount  of  good,  as 
would  have  been  the  result  had  all  his  creatures  rendered 
the  obedience  which  God  requires  ;*'  is  to  teach  that  were 
all  the  beings  who  exercise  obedience,  to  transgress  in  all 
the  instances  in  which  they  obey,  the  additional  sin  which 
would  then  exist,  could  also  be  so  overruled.     It  would 
have  been  a  task  of  equal  difficulty  to  demonstrate  that  to 
represent  that  God  supremely  '*  desires  from  them  the  obe- 
dience" which  he  requires ; — is  to  exhibit  him  as  supremely 
indifferent  whether  they  exert  that  or  the  opposite  agency  ; 
or  to  prove  that  to  state  that  one  ground  of  his  placing 
them  in   that  series   of  circumstances  in  which  he  does, 
*'  and  desiring  and  requiring  from  them  that  obedience" 
is,  '^  that  that  obedience  would,  if  rendered,  constitute  and 
prove  the  instrument"  of  the  '^  greatest  good ;" — is  to  state 
that   '*  all  his  measures  of  moral  government  and  provi- 
dence" are  '*  concentrated  on  the  one  object  of  placing  his 
creatures  in  conditions  of  supreme  indifference  to  him  as 
it  respects  their  obedience  or  sin."     It  would  have  been  an 
equally  perplexing  undertaking  to  show,  that  to  represent 
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*<  that  no  other  system  of  agency  from  his  creatures,  except 
either  that  which  he  requires,  or  that  which  they  exert, 
could  prove  the  means  of  gaining"  the  greatest  ''  sum  of 
holiness  and  happiness  ;"-^is  to  represent,  that  a  system  of 
agency  that  should  involve  none  of  the  obedience  which  he 
requires,  and  that  is  exerted,  but  should  consist  solely  of 
sin,  would  prove  the  means  of  gaining  the  same  sum  of 
holiness  and  happiness  !    The  sin  that  is  in  fact  '^  permitted 
to  be  exerted,"  is  overruled  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
good ; — therefore,  were  the  whole  universe  of  creatures  to 
sin  uninterruptedly,  all  the  sin  that  would  then  exist  could 
also  be  so  overruled !  God  supremely  desires  all  his  subjects 
to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  his  laws ;— -therefore,  he  is 
supremely  indifTerent  whether  they  ever  yield  any  whatever ! 
Of  the  agency  which  his  creatures  in  fact  exert,  a  vast  pro- 
portion is  holy  ; — therefore,  an  equal  share  of  it  would  be 
holy,  were  they  to  exert  no  holiness  whatever !     Such  is 
the   admirable  logic  to  which   the  reviewer  would  have 
found  himself  obliged  to  resort,  had  he  attempted  to  verify 
the  representation  he  has  given  of  the  theory ! 

In  place,  then,  of  having  convicted  it  of  any  essential 
error,  he  has  not  even  made  it  the  subject  of  his  animad- 
version ;  but  has  merely,  without  a  semblance  of  authority, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  most  palpable  facts,  ascribed  to  me 
a  hideous  complication  of  positions  that, — although,  in 
several  points  they  bear  a  very  near  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  elements  of  his  hypothesis — are  in  every  respect  the 
direct  converse  of  that  which  I  fa&ve  maintained. 

VII.  In  place  of  ''  this  false  and  maxy  theory,  which  for 
a  moment  crossed  his  path  ;"  that  which  I  have  advanced, 
as  is  seen  from  the  passages  quoted  above,  is  summarily, 
that  God  places  each  and  all  of  his  moral  creatures  in  such 
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a  series  of  conditions,  that,  first,  the  obedience  he  requires, 
would,  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest  g6od ;  and  that  next, 
he  so  overrules  the  sin  that  is  exerted,  as  to  secure  an  equal 
good.  •  Had  the  reviewer  then  stated  and  assailed  this 
theory,  whatever  maybe  its  relations  to  fact,  he  clearly 
could  never  consistently  with  his  own  admissions,  have 
proved  it  to  be  erroneous.  For  he  admits  that  God  places 
his  creatures  in  those  conditions ;  that  the  obedience  which 
he  requires  would,  were  it  rendered,  secure  the  greatest 
good ;  and  that  he  places  them  in  those  conditions  with  a 
full  foresight  that  they  will  not  yield  the  obedience  univer- 
sally which  he  requires,  but^  that  their  agency  will  be 
precisely  that  which  they  exert.*  He  likewise,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  admits,  though  inconsistently  with  the 
fundamental  elements  of  his  theory  of  moral  agency,  that 
God  might  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which  we 
transgress ;   and,  thence,  that  he  voluntarily  permits  the 

"  *  The  principal  facts  on  which  this  theory  is  founded  are  two ;  that  God 
orders  the  conditions  of  his  creatures  by  his  providence,  and  that  he  prefers 
that  his  creatures  in  the  conditions  in  which  he  places  them,  should  obey 
rather  than  sin.  The  facts  we  fully  admit,  and  they  show,  as  we  contend, 
that  God  regulates  the  condition  of  creatures,  knowing  what  they  will  do  in 
Ikese  conditions^  with  the  design  of  doing  the  most  possible  in  a  whole  uni- 
verse to  promote  holiness  and  prevent  sin.  For  this  design  to  secure  the 
highest  good  possible  on  his  part,  m  still  consistent  with  the  still  higher  conr 
eeivable  good  of  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  all  his  hngdomy  and  with  his 
preference  that  they  should  obey."    p.  645. 

Why,  after  thus  admitting  the  doctrine  I  have  uniformly  taught,  and 
taught  in  refutation  of  the  fundamental  assumption  of  his  own  hypothesis — 
that  God  in  determining  the  conditions  in  which  his  creatures  are  to  act, 
constitutes  a  certainty  of  the  agency  they  are  to  exert,  he  should,  without  the 
slightest  authority,  proceed  in  the  next  sentence  to  represent  the  theory  as 
teaching  that  no  certainty  is  constituted  by  their  being  placed  in  those  con^ 
ditions,  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  act;  that  "the  design  of  God"  in 
placing  them  in  them,  "  is  not  to  gain  any  certain  results"  but  only  to  provide 
"possibilities;"  is  left  to  the  reader  to  oonjecture,  or  the  reviewer  to  ex- 
plain. 

^2 
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sin  that  exists,  when  he  might  prevent  it :  aod,  consequently, 
that  the  reason  of  his  permitting  it  is,  that  be  can  secure 
more  good  by  permitting  it,  than  he  could  were  he  to  pre- 
vent it.  He  grants,  also,  that  one  mode  in  which  he  gains 
more  good  by  permitting,  than  he  could  by  preventing  it, 
b  by  raising  bis  obe<lient  creatures,  through  his  measures 
of  justice  and  grace,  to  higher  degrees  of  holiness,  than 
they  would  otherwise  exert«     p.  638. 

He  manifestly,  therefore,  can  never  consistently  with 
these  admissions,  prove — which  is  the  only  other  point  he 
needs  to  give  up  in  order  to  assent  to  the  whole  theory — ^tbat 
God  does  not  in  fact  secure  as  great  a  sum  of  good  by  bis 
present  administration,  as  would  exist,  were  all  his  creatures 
to  exert  the  obedience  which  he  requires.  He  cannot  on 
the  ground,  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin ;  since  in  ad- 
mitting that  he  might  have  prevented  all  the  sin  that  exists, 
he  has  placed  it  out  of  his  power  consistently  to  claim  that 
he  could  not  prevent  his  creatures  from  it  in  all  future 
instances,  had  he  withheld  them  from  it  hitherto.  On  what 
ground  has  he  made  that  concession  }  Is  it  that  the  denial 
that  God  could  prevent  us  from  sin  in  the  instances  in  which 
we  transgress,  is  inconsistent  with  his  attributes  ?  But  they 
would  have  been  the  same  had  he  wholly  prevented  us  from 
sin.  Is  it  that  that  denial  is  inconsistent  with  our  attributes, 
and  the  laws  of  our  agency  ?  They  also  would  have  con- 
tinued the  same  under  any  other  administration,  and  fur- 
nished at  any  stage  of  our  existence,  the  same  obstacle  to 
such  a  denial.  Nor  can  he  show  that  God  could  not  prevent 
his  creatures  from  sin  in  all  future  instances,  had  he  with- 
held them  from  it  hitherto,  on  the  ground  that  the  prevention 
of  sin  has  a  natural  adaptation  to  increase  it*  That 
assumption  is  both  at  variance  with  fact  and  the  laws  of  our 
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agency,  and  were  it  legitimatei  would  contradict  his  own 
doctrine  that  God  actmJly  prevents  the  occurrence  of  it  in 
other  instances,  by  his  agency  towards  that  which  is 
exerted ;  since,  if  the' prevention  of  sin  has  a.  natural  ten- 
dency to  increase  it,  how  can  the  reviewer  prove,  that  the 
preventioB  which  resolts  at  first  from  the  divine  administra- 
tion towards  the  sin  that  is  exerted,  may  not  at  length 
betray  that  adaptation,  and  give  rise  ultimately  to  a  far 
greater  addttionai  sum  of  sin,  than-  it  is  the  means  of  pre- 
venting? 

He  clearly  then  can  never  on  any  of  these  grounds  <m 
which  lie  relies  for  the  support  of  his  own  theory,  prove 
consistently  with  his  admissions,  that  God  could  not  prevent 
his  creatures  irom  sin  in  all  future  instances,  had  he  withheld 
them  firom  it  hitherto,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  they 
transgress,  and  thereby  wholly  exclude  sin  from  his  king^ 
dom.     But  it  is  thence  equally  clear,  that  he  cannot^  com- 
patibly with  those  concessions,  prove  that  God  does  not 
secure  as  great  a  sum  of  good  by  the'present  system  of 
events,  as  would  exist  were  all  his  creatures  to  obey ;  on 
the  ground  which  he  assumes,  that  anjf  system  of  obedient 
agency  from  all  moral  creatures,  would  involve  a  greater 
sum  of  good,  than  is  gained  by  the  present  administration. 
For  as  his  concessions  will  neither  permit  him  to  prove,  nor 
allow  him  to  claim,  that  God  could  not  have  wholly  withheld 
his  creatures  from  sin,  he  must,  to  be  consistent,  admit  that' 
the  reason  of  his  permitting  it  is,  that  he  can  secure  by  it  a 
greater  sum  of  good,  than  would  be  gained,  were  he  to 
withhold  them  wholly  from  transgression,  and  sustain  them 
in  uninterrupted   holiness*     If  he  voluntarily  permits  it, 
when  he  might  wholly  exclude  it  from  his  kingdom,  and  is 
wise  and  benevolent  in  its  permission ;  his  reason  for  it  must 
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be,  that  more  good  is  secured  by  it,  than  would  be  gained 
by  maintaining  them  in  a  uniform  obedience*  His  admission 
that  the  obedient  part  of  the  universe  is  raised  to  a  higher 
range  of  holiness  by  the  measures  o(  the  divine  government 
towards  rin,  than  it  would  otherwise  attain ;  also  places  it 
oat  of  his  power  to  prove  that  God  does  not  secure  as  great 
a  sum  of  good  by  the  present  system  of  events  as  would 
exist  were  all  his  subjects  to  exert  the  obedience  which  he 
requires ;  as  he  can  never  show  that  the  excess  of  holiness 
and  happiness  thus  produced,  is  not  such  that  on  the  whole, 
as  great  a  sum  of  good  is  gained,  as  would  exist,  had  all 
his  creatures  rendered  that  obedience.  He  may,  indeed, 
allege  apparent  possibilities  in  favor  of  the  opposite 
assumption,  and  specious  probabilities  perhaps,  but  no  de- 
monstrative proofs*  In  order  to  that,  he  must  determine 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  holy  and  sinful,  and  the  relation 
which  the  holiness  that  is  in  fact  exerted,  bears  to  that 
which  would  have  b^en  exerted  by  the  same  beings,  had 
no  sin  ever  been  committed ;  must  furnish,  in  short,  ati 
exact  enumeration  on  the  one  hand,  of  all  the  acts  that  are 
exerted  under  the  present  administration,  and  estimate  of 
the  good  and  evil  which  they  involve  ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
all  the  acts  that  would  have  been  exerted,  had  no  sin  ever 
been  exercised.  That,  however,  is  impossible ;  and  it  is. 
equally  impossible,  accordingly,  for  him  to  present  any 
demonstration  on  that  ground,  that  God  does  not,  in  fact, 
gaiu  as  great  a  sum  of  good  from  the  present  system  of 
events,  as  would  exist,  had  all  his  creatures  rendered  the 
obedience  he  requires. 

Had  the  reviewer  then  correctly  represented  the  theory 
I  have  advocated,  and  endeavored  to  overthrow  it,  it  ift 
abundantly  clear  from  these  considerations,  that  whether 
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true  or  false,  he  could  never,  consistently  witli  those  of  its 
positions  which  he  has  admitted,  have  proved  it  to  be' erro- 
neous. 

VIII.  Whether,  however,  it  is  in  reality  correct,  or  any 
better  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed,  than 
other  hypotheses  that  are  held  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  de- 
termined, not  by  his  concessions  or  criticisms,  but  by  a 
reference  to  the  facts  which  it  respects,  and  which  it  is 
intended  to  explain. 

The  great  object  of  discussion  on  the  subject  is,  to  show 
the  compatibility  of  the  admission  of  evil  into  the  universe, 
with  wisdom  and  benevolence.  That  God  is  in  fact  in- 
finitely good  and  wise,  is  held  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the 
present  controversy ;  and  that  his  admission  of  evil  into  his 
kingdom,  is  both  compatible  with,  and  a  consequence  of 
his  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Tt  is  held  by  each  of  them, 
likewise,  that  its  permission  by  him  is  necessary  to  his 
attainment  of  the  greatest  sum  of  good  in  his  empire ;  or 
that  its  entire  prevention  by  him,  by  a  change  of  his  ad- 
ministration, is  incompatible  with  the  production  of  that 
good.  The  didlerence  between  them,  respects  the  ground 
or  nature  of  that  necessity.  The  reviewer  and  his  associ- 
ates suppose  the  reason  of  it  to  be,  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  him  wholly  to  exclude  sin  from  a  moral 
system.  Calvinists  generally  suppose  it  to  be,  that  by 
permitting  it,  he  secures  a  greater  sum  of  holiness  and 
happiness — ^not  only  than  would  exist  were  he  so  to  alter 
the  conditions  of  his  creatures  as  to  lead  them  to  a  perfect 
obedience,  but  than  would  exist  were  they  universally  to 
yield  obedience  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  in  fact 
placed  by  his  providence.  The  reason  that  I  have  alleged 
is,  that  he  gains  by  it — not  a  greater  good  than  would  exist 
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were  they  to  yield  the  obedience  lie  requires  in  the  condi- 
tions in  which  iie  places  them ;  bnt  than  he  could  secure  by 
so  changing  their  conditions,  as  to  lead  them  to  a  perjGsct 
obedience*  The  objection  to  the  reviewer's  theory  is,  that 
it  contradicts  alike  all  the  attributes  of  Grod,  the  doctrines 
of  his  word,  and  the  laws  of  our  agency.  The  objection  to 
tliat  of  tbe  Galvinists  is,'  that  it  implies  that  Grod,  cdl  things 
considered,  prefers  that  his  creatures  should  sin  in  the 
instances  in  which  they  do,  rather  than  yield  the  obedience 
which  he  requires.  Whether  there  are  afty  insuperable 
objections  to  that  which  I  have  offered,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Such  as  the  reviewer  has  suggested,  I  shall  notice  in  the 
progress  of  the  discussion.  In  order  to  be  exempt  from 
such  objections,  and  adapted  to  the  exigency ;  the  principles 
on  which '  it  is  founded  must  be  just,  its  representations 
should  accord  with  all  the  facts  which  it  respects,  and  ic 
should  present  such  a  view  of  tbe  measures  of  the  divine 
administration,  as  to  show  that  they  are  founded  on  reasons 
of  benevolence  and  wisdom. 

What  then  are  the  great  facts,  which  a  theory  affects, 
and  with  which  it  should  harmonise? 

1.  God  from  eternity  determined  on  all  the  acts  he  was 
ever  to  exert  as  creator,  preserver,  and  moral,  and  provi- 
dential ruler,  and  with  a  full  foresight  of,  and  purpose 
respecting  all  the  results  that  were  ever  to  transpire,  in 
consequence  of  those  acts. 

2.  As  the  reason  of  his  creating  and  governing  his 
works,  lies  primarily  in  the  blessedness  it  affords  himself, 
and  that  consists  in  the  wise  and  benevolent  exercise  of  his 
attributes,  he  being  infinitely  wise  and  good>  has  chosen  to 
exert  that  system  of  agency  which  will  give  existence  to4he 
greatest  possible  sum   of  holiness  and  happiness  in  his 
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highest  exercise  of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  tlience  his 
highest  blessedness  in  bis  agency. 

3.  He  accordingly,  to  execution  of  his  design  from  eter- 
nity, and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  existence  to  that  holiness 
and  happiness,  voluntarily  gave  and  continues  existence  to 
hb  intelligent  universe,  and  exerts  all  bis  acts  of  legislation 
and  providence  over  it,  with  a  full  foresight  that  the  agency 
of  his  creatures  is  to  be  precisely  Ibat  which  they  exert. 

4.  He  has  mad^  known  to  tbem,  the  species  of  agency 
which  his  rights  and  their  obligations  and  well  being 
require  tbem  to  exert ;  and  desires  and  requires  tbem  to 
exert  that  agency. 

5.  They  are  firee  agents*  the  efficient  causes  of  the  volun- 
tary acts  which  tbey  exert,  not  mere  subjects  of  efiects  pro- 
duced in  them  by  creative  power,  and  exert  their  choices  for 
intelligent  reasons,  not  from  the  promptings  of  a  blind  and 
self-determined  wilL 

6.  As  the  reasons  for  which  they  exert  their  agency  are 
intelligent,  they  lie  solely  in  tb^  perceptions  and  involuntary 
emotions;  and  thence,  as  God  by  his  various  acts  as  creator 
and  moral  and  providential  ruler,  constitutes  and  controls 
all  the  causes  that  aCeot  them,  he  thereby  either  directly  or 
indii«ctly  determines  the  nature  of  all  the  influences  that 
reach  tbem,  and  through  that  medium,  the  succession  of 
tbeir  perceptions  and  involuntary  emoticms,  and  accordingly, 
by  his  purpose  to  exert  his  own  acts,  constitutes  to  himself 
a  certainty  beforehand,  that  they  will  act  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  do,  under  those  influences.  This  position  is  held 
by  all  the  disciples  of  Edwards,  and  is,  obviously,  the  only 
doctrine  that  either  accords  with  consciousness,  or  coin- 
cides with  the  representations  of  the  scriptures.     There  are 
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no  known  or  imaginable  reasons  for  which  moral  beings 
exert  volitions  except  such  as  are  seen  and  felt,  and  none 
that  are  seen  and  felt  but  those  that  lie  in  perceptions  and 
emotions,  and  no  emotions  that  are  not  effects  of  percep- 
tions, and  no  perceptions  but  that  are  produced  by  causes 
that  owe  their  existence  and  power  to  act  through  every 
successive  moment  to  God,  and  are  wholly  subject  to  his 
control.  That  those  causes  act  therefore  in  the  manner  and 
give  rise  to  the  effects  which  they  do,  is  either  directly  or 
remotely  the  consequence  of  his  agency. 

7.  He  might,  accordingly,  by  multiplying  or  decreasing 
those  causes,  vary  in  an  infinite  diversity  of  ways  their 
influences,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  agency  of  those  who  act  under  them.  To  deny  that 
he  might  multiply,  diminish,  and  vary  those  causes,  were 
to  deny  that  they  are  dependent  on  him,  and  exhibit  them  as 
self-existent.  To  deny  that  he  might  through  that  medium 
vary  the  agency  of  those  who  act  under  their  influence, 
were  to  deny  that  they  act  for  reasons  that  lie  in  their  per- 
ceptions and  emotions,  and  exhibit  them  as  unintelligent  in 
their  agency. 

B.  He  can  prevent  his  creatures  from  rinning  in  all  the 
instances  in  which  they  transgress,  and  carry  them  forward 
in  an  uninterrupted  obedience.  To  deny  it,  were  to  deny 
either  that  the  reasons  of  their  acting  as  they  do,  lie  in  the 
influences  that  affect  them,  or  that  he  can  determine  the 
influences  that  reach  them ;  or  else,  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  excited  to  obedience  by  any  influence  whatever, 
and  thereby  exhibit  them  as  physically  disqualified  for  a 

holy  agency. 

9.  He,  accordingly,  voluntarily  limite  the  excitements  to^ 
holiness  that  reach  them  to  their  present  degree,  when  he 
might  so  increase  them  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sin. 
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A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  limitation,  is  seen  in  the 
imperfect  disclosure  by  Christ  to  the  Jews,  antecedently 
to  his  crucifixion,  of  his  character  and  the  object  of  his 
mission.  In  place  of  an  explicit  announcement  of  himself 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  full  explication  of  the  method  of 
redemption  which  he  came  to  accomplish ;  he  spake  to  them 
in  parables,  that  seeing  they  might  see  and  not  perceive, 
and  hearing  they  might  hear  and  not  understand :  or  in 
other  words,  while  he  announced  himself  as  a  messenger 
from  God,  and  gave  such  proofs  of  his  truth,  as  to  place 
them  under  high  obligations  to  receive  him  as  such  and 
obey  his  instructions,  he  still  did  not  carry  the  disclosures 
of  his  nature  and  object  to  such  an  extent,  as  wholly  to 
remove  their  ignorance,  and  overcome  their  prejudice,  nor 
enforce  them  by  such  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  make 
them  the  means  of  their  general  reformation. 

10.  Though  he  thus  voluntarily  limits  the  excitements  to 
obedience  that  reach  his  creatures,  he  nevertheless  su- 
premely desires  them  to  obey  in  all  the  instances  in  which 
they  transgress ;  as  the  Redeemer,  while  he  withheld  from' 
the  Jews  such  a  disclosure  of  his  character  and  object,  and 
such  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  as  would  have  turned  them 
universally  to  repentance  and  foith ;  yet  supremely  desired 
their  obedience  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  wept  at  their  rebellion  and  foreseen  doom. 

11.  By  the  peculiar  administration  which  he  pursues  in 
consequence  of  their  sin,  he  raises  those  who  continue  holy, 
and  are  recovered  from  sin  to  obedience,  to  higher  degrees 
of  holiness  and  happiness  than  they  would  have  attained  had 
all  his  creatures  continued  obedient. 

12.  He  exhibite  supreme  joy  in  all  his  works  and  the 
results  of  his  administration,  and  all  holy  beings  ascribe  to 
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him  holiness,  wisdom  and  benevolence,  as  chairacteristic  of 
all  the  measures  of  his  government. 

Such  are  the  great  facts  on  which  a  theory  on  the  sulgeci 
should  be  founded,  and  with  which,  to  be  correct,  it  must 
harmonize.  What  then  are  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
are  adapted  to  conduct  us  f  On  what  ground  will  they 
authorise  us  to  infer,  that  sin  is  permitted  for  wise  and  be* 
nevoleut  reasons  f  The  chief  of  those  facts  are  ;  that  he 
voluntarily  places  his  creatures  in  the  conditions  in  which 
ihey  act,  with  a  full  foresight  of  their  exerting  the  agency 
which  they  do ;  that  he  desires  from  them  a  perfect  obe- 
dience in  those  conditions ;'  and  that  be  leaves  them  to 
transgress,  when  he  might  by  a  change  of  his  adounistra- 
tioo,  prevent  them  from  sin*  It  will  obviously  then  at  least 
reconcile  these  measures  of  his  procedure,  to  assume  on  the 
one  hand,  that  their  obedience  in  those  conditions,  were  it 
rendered,  would  secure  the  greatest  good ;  as  that  would 
form  a  just  and  benevolent  reason  for  placing  them  in  those 
conditions,  and  desiring  from  them  that  obedience ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  by  his  measures  of  justice  and  grace  he  ac- 
tually secures  the  greatest  good  from  the  present  system  of 
events,  and  could  secure  it  through  no  other  agency  from 
them,  than  either  such  as  he  requires,  or  such  as  they  exert ; 
as  that  would  furnish  an  adequate  reason  also  for  his  per- 
mitting them  to  sin  as  he  does,  in  place  of  preventing  them. 
It  is  equally  manifest,  also,  that  that  hypothesis  alone  meets 
the  foregoing  facts,  and  furnishes  such  an  explication  of 
these  measures  of  his  government*  The  great  question  to 
be  determined  respects  the  necessity — in  order  to  his  giving 
birth  to  the  greatest  sum  of  holiness  and  happiness  in  his 
creatures, — of  bis  placing  them  in  those  conditions  of  trial, 
in  which  the  reason  primarily  lies  of  their  sinning  in  such 
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nambers  and  to  such  an  extent  as  they  do,  and  by  which 
the  certainty  is  constituted  of  their*  thns  sinning.  No  the- 
ory can  farnish  any  solution  of  that  measure  of  his  adminis- 
tration) that  does  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  a 
necessity.  Where  then  does  the  ground  of  it  lie  ?  Is  it 
that  their  existence  in  such  conditions  of  trial,  is  wholly  un- 
avoidable to  the  creator,  as  the  reviewer's  theory  teaches  f 
Is  it  as  the  supralapsarian  theory  assumes,  that  it  is  on  the 
whole,  better  that  they  should  sin  as  they  do,  than  it  would 
be  were  they  to  obey  untversally  in  the  conditions  in  which 
they  exist  ?  Or  is  it  that  a  perfect  obedience  from  them  in 
such  conditions,  would,  were  it  rendered,  secure  the  great- 
est good  ;  and  thence  that  his  placing  them  in  those  condi- 
tions, is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  responsibilities  as 
creator  and  ruler,  and  thereby  to  the  possibility  of  his  so 
overruling  the  agency  which  they  in  fact  exert,  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  good  ?  The  first  it  cannot  be ;  as  it  contra- 
dicts several  of  the  forestated  facts,  and  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  in  every  r^pect  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  second, 
since — ^as  has  already  been  seen,  and  will  hereafter  more 
fully  appear — ^he  desires  that  they  should  obey  in  all  tlie 
instances  in  which  they  transgress.  It  follows  then  from 
the  fact  that  those  theories  are  erroneous — as  there  is  no 
other  conceivable  hypothesis  that  is  compatible  with  the  be- 
nevolence of  such  an  administration — that  it  must  be  that 
their  existence  in  such  conditions,  is  essential,  in  order  that 
their  obedience,  were  it  universally  rendered,  might  be  such 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  good ;  and  thence  that  his  placing 
them  in  such  conditions  h  also  essential,  in  order  to  his  pur- 
suing such  an  administration  toward  the  agency  which  they 
in  fact  exert,  or  to  secure  that  good.  And  if  such  are  the 
facts,  then  he  obviously  has  wise  and  benevolent  reasons 
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for  placing  them  in  those  conditions,  for  desiring  their  obe- 
dience, for  pernriitting  them  to  sin,  and  for  pursuing  his 
present  system  of  administration  towards  them  as  transgres- 
sors, by  which,  he  actually  secures  the  same  amount  of  good 
as  would  exist,  were  they  universally  to  obey* 

These  positions  are  the  main  elements  of  the  theory  I 
have  advanced  on  the  subject.  To  prove  them  to  be  cor- 
rect, will  be  to  sustain  that  theory  and  show  that  it  furnish- 
es a  natural  and  adequate  explication  of  those  great  mea- 
sures of  the  divine  administration. 

In  proof  then  of  the  first  branch  of  it-^hat  God  places 
his  moral  creatures  in  snch  conditions  that  their  perfect  obe- 
dience, would  if  rendered,  secure  the  greatest  good— I 
allege  the  fact,  that  an  obedience  in  such  conditions  as  those 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  this  world,  would  involve  a 
higher  share  of  excellence,  than  an  obedience  in  conditions 
of  inferior  trial. 

It  is  obviously  necessarjr  in  order  to  their  exerting  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  that  they  should  be  placed  under  a 
providential  administration  that  calls  them  to  frequent  and 
decisive  acts  of  duty. 

A  holy  agency  is  made  up  of  acts  of  reverence,  love, 
submission,  trust,  and  other  forms  of  obedient  affection 
toward  God,  and  justice,  truth,  fidelity,  and  good  will  to- 
ward our  fellow  creatures ;  and  as  there  are  differences  in 
the  intenseness  of  holy  affections,  and  the  frequency  of  acts, 
the  excellence  of  an  obedient  agency  will  depend  on  the 
number,  diversity,  and  energy  pf  the  actions  of  which  it 
consists.  These,  however,  will  as  obviously  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  in  which  those  who  exert  them 
exist,  or  the  system  of  providential  administration  under 
which  they  are  placed.     In  order  that  they  may  exert  those 
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and  other  forms  of  obedience  which  the  divine  law  enjoins, 
they  must  be  brouglit  into  the  requisite  relations  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  such  acts.  That  they  may  realize  and  manifest  a 
sense,  for  example,  of  their  dependence  on  God,  they  must 
be  placed  in  conditions  that  demonstrate  it  to  them,  and 
bring  it  strongly  home  to  their  convictions.  That  they 
may  deeply  and  habitually  appreciate  his  beneficence,  and 
be  excited  to  prayer,  trust,  and  praise,  his  government  must 
be  so  arranged  that  all  their  blessings  may  be  seen  to  come 
from  him ;  and  that  they  may  fulfill  the  duties  of  justice, 
truth,  and  kindness  toward  each  other,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  that  naturally  call 
them  to  the  exercise  of  those  forms  of  obedience.  There  is 
no  other  mode  in  which  they  can  be  led  to  the  frequent  and 
energetic  exercise  of  those  acts.  Their  voluntary  agency 
is  of  necessity  founded  on  their  perceptions,  and  by  their 
constitutions  they  are  dependent  for  them  directly  to  a  great 
degree,  and  ultimately,  wholly  on  the  agency  of  external 
causes.  Their  perceptions  must,  therefore,  be  founded  on 
facts,  not  on  mere  phantasmagoria,  in  order  that  they  may 
correspond  to  their  relations  and  constitute  real  know-> 
ledge.  Their  apprehensions  of  God,  for  example,  must  be 
wholly  derived  from  his  works  to  possess  that  character, 
and  not  be  merely  hypothetical  or  imaginative.  They 
have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  his .  being,  attributes,  or 
will,  and  can  see  nothing  of  him,  except  what  he  displays 
in  his  agency  toward  themselves,  and  the  objects  within  the 
range  of  their  perception,  or  others  of  which  they  have  au- 
thentic memorials ;  and  their  homage,  accordingly,  must 
be  wholly  rendered  to  him  as  the  being  who  exerts  that 
agency,  not  to  an  unseen  and  merely  imagined  object. — 
Their  knowledge  of  each  other  must,  in  like  manner,  be  ob- 
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tained  wholly  througli  a  similar  mediiim,  and  their  social 
duties  exercised  toward  real,  and  not  ideal  beings ;  and 
thence  to  perform  them,  they  must  exist  in  society. 

It  is  obviously  essential,  therefore,  in  order  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  distinct  and  frequent  exercise  and  manifestation  of 
those  various  affections  toward  God  and  each  other,  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  situations  that  continually  bring 
their  relations  to  him  and  them,  home  strongly  to  their  re- 
alization, and  call  them  to  a  formal  choice  between  the  ful- 
fillment and  disregard  of  their  duty ;  and  that  under  a  provi- 
dential arrangement  that  daily  and  perpetually  calls  them 
to  such  choices,  their  obedience  would,  if  rendered,  involve 
a  far  higher  share  of  excellence  than  under  an  administration 
that  subjects  them  to  such  a  necessity  much  less  frequently.^ 
And  such  is  the  administration  which  God  in  fact,  exerts 
over  them.     While  his  laws  prescribe  duties  that  respect  all 
their  relations,  his  providence  is  such  as  to  bring  them  con- 
tinually to  act  in  those  relattom,  and  call  them  to  fulfill  those 
duties.     All  the  great  arrangements  of  his  government  are 
adapted  to  remind  them  continually  that  they  are  his  crea- 
tures, and  dependent  on  him  for  life,  health,  happiness,  and 
salvation,  and  he  is  habitually  making  displays  to  them  of 
his  power,  wisdom,  condescension,  faithfulness,  and  ]ove, 
and  placing  them  under  a  necessity*— unless  they  disregard 
him — of  recognising  and  glorifying  him  as  their  father,  ru- 
ler, and  benefactor.    His  providence  is  also  such  as  to  fur- 
nish them  incessantly  with  opportunities  and  excitements  to 
justice,  truth,  kindness,  sympathy,  or  duty  in  some  other 
form  toward  each  other. 

Their  existence   in   circumstances  fraught  with   severe 
trials,  is  likewise  adapted  to  heighten  the  value  of  their  obe- 
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dieace,  if  rendered,  by  bringing  tliem  to  a  specific  choice 
between  good  and  evil,  and  thereby  to  a  decisive  manifes- 
tation of  their  principles.  An  obedience  in  such  condi- 
tionsy  in  which  forbidden  enjoyments  are  rejected,  and  holi- 
ness preferred  though  at  the  price  of  self-denial^  forms  an. 
indubitable  demonstration  of  supreme  attachment  to  right, 
and  regard  to  God  ;  and  is  fraught  with  a  larger  merit  of 
approval  than  an  obedience  involving  no  suchmanifestationi^ 

God   accordingly  places  a  higher  estimate  on  such  acts 

« 

than  on  others,  and  makes  them  the  conditions  of  accept- 
ance and  reward. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
that  an  obedience  in  such  conditions  as  those  in  which  moral 
creatures  are  in  this  world  placed,  would,  were  it  rendered, 
involve  a  higher  share  of  excellence,  than  anobedience  in  cir- 
cumstances of  inferior  trial.  An  obedient  agency  in  condi- 
tionsof  exemption  from  probation,  or  that  called  them  less  fre- 
quently and  decisively  to  acts  of  duty,  would  involve  fewer 
species  of  obedient  acts,  fewer  acts  of  each  species,  and  an 
inferior  share  of  energy  and  decisiveness  in  each  act ;  and 
such  a  providential  administration  over  them  as  would  be 
requisite  to  place  them  in  those  inferior  conditions  would 
also  involve  far  fewer  manifestations  of  divine  power,  con- 
descension, and  goodness,  than  enter  into  the  present,  and 
lay  in  that  respect,  a  far  less  ample  foundation  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  being,  agency,  and  character,  and  for  his 
love  and  service. 

» 

Are  the  conditions  in  which  he  places  his  creatures  such, 
however,  that  their  obedience  universally,  were  it  rendered, 
would  constitute,  with  the  rewards  with  which  it  would  be 
crowned,  the  greatest  sum  of  good  ? 
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There  clearly,  in  the  first  place,  are  no  proofs  that  they 
are  not.  There  are  no  intimations  in  the  scriptures,  that  a 
perfect  ol^edience  from  all,  would  not  be  compatible  with 
the  highest  good  of  his  kingdom.  Ail  their  representations 
on  the  contrary,  convey  the  impression,  that  that  obedience 
would  secure  the  greatest  good-  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  his  providence,  that  authorizes  the  inference  that  their 
perfect  obedience  would  not  secure  that  gOQd«  It  is  infer- 
red indeed  by  some,  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  wholly 
prevent  sin.  But  the  fact  that  he  permits  sin,  in  preference 
to  so  changing  his  administration  as  to  prevent  it,  does  not 
prove  that  their  perfect  obedience  under  his  present  system 
of  providence  would  not 'secure  the  greatest  good  ;  since  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  fact,  that  a  perfect  obedience  firom 
all,  in  the  conditions  in  which  he  places  them,  would  secure 
the  greatest  good,  that  their  obedience  in  very  different 
conditions — in  which  they  were  exempted  from  trial,  or  the 
means  employed  to  defend  them  from  temptation,  were 
greatly  increased — would  also  secure  that  good. 

There  are  ia  the  next  place,  many  considerations  that 
authorize  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  esseqtial  to  the  fulfillment 
of  his  responsibilities  as  ruler,  and  the  perfection  of  his  own 
agency,  that  he  should  place  them  in  such  conditions  that 
their  obedience  if  rendered,  would  secure  the  greatest  good ; 
and  that  such,  therefore,  are  in  fact  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  placed  by  his  providence. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  his  rights.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly a  right,  as  their  creator  and  preserver,  to 
the  highest  homage  their  nature  fits  them  to  yield.  He 
accordingly  requires  them  to  love  bira  with  all  the  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  It  is  obvious  also,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  that  a  providential  administration 
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that  plaqes  them  in  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  exercise 
of  such  an  ag«ncy,  will  involve  a  larger  display  to  them 
of  bis  perfections,  than  one  that  was  fraught  with  fewer 
exhibitions  of  bis  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  that 
brought  thetn  less  frequently  to  act  in  their  relations  to  him. 
It  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  essential  to  the  assertion 
of  his  ri^ts,  ttnd  full  manifestation  to  them  of  his  perfec- 
tions, that  he  should  exert  over  them  such  an  administration 
as  to  place  it  in  their  power,  if  they  choose,  to  yield  him 
the  highest  service  their  nature  qualifies  them  to  render, 
and  rbe  to  the  highest  happiness  they  are  formed  to  enjoy. 
It  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  in  order  that  he  may 
manifest  his  desire  of  their  perfection ;  and  that  if  not 
attained,  their  failure  of  it  may  be  wholly  chargeable  to 
themselves.  It  would  obviously  have  been  incompatible 
with  the  fall  assertion  of  his  rights  and  manifestation  of  his 
de»re  of  the  service  they  are  formed  ta  render,  to  have 
required  of  them  in  his  law,  less  than  the  highest  love  with 
which  they  are  capable  of  regarding  him ;  and  would 
doubtless  be  equally  inccmipatiblc  with  those  rights  and 
that  desire,  not  to  place  them  in  such  conditions,  that  their 
obedience  if  rendered,  would  involve  and  form  a  proper 
manifestation  of  that  supreme  love. 

That  such  are  the  reasons  of  his  subjecting  them  to  these 
trials,  is  rendered  certain  indeed  by  the  representations  of 
the  scriptures.  They  furnish  no  ground  whatever,  for  the 
assumption  that  the  rectitude  and  propriety  of  his  placing 
them  in  such  conditions,  depend  in  any  degree  on  his  being 
able  by  his  works  of  grace,  to  remedy,  as  he  does,  the  evils 
to  which  they  give  birth  ;  but  teach  that  his  administration 
is  supremely  holy,  just  and  good,  independently  of  his 
interposition  for  that  purpose ;  and  authorize  the  conclusion 
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that  the  exercise  of  esseatially  such  a  government  would  be 
indispensable  to  the  assertion  of  his  rights  and  exhibition  of 
his  perfections,  were  he  never  to  sanctify  and  pardon  any^ 
who  rebel.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  work  of  redemption 
to  correct  errors,  or  remedy  imperfections  in  his  legislative 
or  providential  government,  but  those  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration are  irrespectively  of  that,  precisely  such  as 
infinite  purity,  rectitude,  and  benevolence  require  him  to 
exert ;  and  it  is  by  his  having  pursued  such  an  administra- 
tion— ^in  which  he  fulfills  all  his  responsibilities  and  displays 
his  perfections  in  all  his  relations  to  them, — that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  his  interposition,  by  the  mediation  of  Christ 
to  renew  and  save  the  guilty.  That  interposition  itself  in 
fact  furnishes  the  highest  confirmation  of  these  views;  as  its 
object  was  to  vindicate  and  sustain  the  administration  of  the 
Most  High,  as  moral  and  providential  ruler,  and  manifest 
his  inflexible  adherence  to  the  claims  he  asserts  in  those 
relations.  It  demonstrates,  therefore,  that  his  rights  and 
perfections  require  him  to  exert  over  them  such  an  adminis- 
tration. But  if  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and  exercise  of  his 
infinite  rectitude,  thus  require  him  to  place  them  in  such 
conditions  as  those  in  which  they  are  called  to  exert  their 
agency ;  it  must,  of  course,  be  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in 
those  alone,  that  their  obedience  can,  if  rendered,  be  such  as 
is  his  due,  and  secure  the  greatest  sum  of  good. 

This  is  likewise  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  many 
of  the  trials  to  which  he  subjects  them  are  wholly  adventi- 
tious, as  were  many  of  those  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
cidled,  on  their  journey  from  Egypt ;  and  those  of  Abraham, 
Job  and  Paul.  Doubtless  such  are  many  of  those  also 
which  all  are  called  to  experience.  Of  those  trials  which 
thus  are  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  their 
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hearts,  no  other  explication  can  be  given,  than  that  they 
are  essentiij  to  an  upright,  wise,  and  benevolent  govern- 
ment over  such  creatures : — arid  that  is,  that  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  his  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  as  creator 
and  ruler,  or  maintaining  his  rights,  and  laying  a  proper 
foundation  for  their  rendering,  if  they  obey  his  require- 
ments, such  a  service  as  is  his  due  ; — and  that  is,  placing 
them  in  such  conditions,  that  their  obedience  will  if  ren- 
dered, secure  the  greatest  good. 

It  is  in  the  third  place,  obviously  essential  that  he  should 
place  them  in  such  conditions,  in  order  that  his  providential 
administration  may  accord  with  his  requirements  and  pro- 
mises. The  species  of  agency  which  he  requires — supreme 
love  to  himself,  and  subordinate  love  to  each  other, — is 
indisputably  such,  as  fiur  as  its  nature  is  concerned,  as  if 
exerted  to  the  requisite  degree,  would  constitute  the  greatest 
moral  excellence ;  and  he  requires  it  to  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  "extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  promises  to 
their  obedience,  the  rewards  of  everlasting  happiness.  To 
suppose,  therefore,  that  after  having  enjoined  this  agency, 
he  places  them  by  his  providence  in  such  conditions,  that 
their  uninterrupted  obedience— even  if  rendered— -could  not 
rise  to  such  a  degree  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good,  is  to 
suppose  that  his  providential,  is  inconsisteni  with  his  moral 
administration,  and  exhibit  him  as  doing  that  in  the  one, 
which  would  render  what  he  requires  and  promises  to  crown 
with  everlasting  rewards  in  the  other,  were  it  yielded  by  his 
creatures,  incompatible  with  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

It  is  seen  in  the  fourth  place,  from  the  fact,  that  he  de- 
sires from  them  a  perfect  obedience  in  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  placed.  That  he  truly  and  supremely 
desires  it,  is  seen  from  his  requiring  it,  from  his  employing 
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a  vast  system  of  means  to  ioduee  tbem  to  render  it,  and 
from  his  express  declarations;  and  as  the  object  at  which 
he  ultimately  aims  in  all  his  works,  is  the  production  of  the 
greatest  sum  of  good,  bis  thus  desiring  that  obedience  is  de- 
monstrative,  that  were  it  rendered,  it  would  constitute  that 
good. 

And  finally,  that  that  obedience,  were  it  rendered,  would 
secure  the  greatest  good,  is  seen  from  the  consideration, 
that  the  holiness  and  happiness  it  would  involve,  are  such 
as  accord  with  our  apprehensions  of  the  greatest  good. 
That  obedience,  were  it  rendered,  would  consist  of  pre- 
cisely such  an  agency  toward  God,  as  accords  with  all  his 
relations  and  varied  displays  of  himself  in  his  providence 
and  moral  government ;  and  such  an  agency  toward  their 
fellow-creatures,  as,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  they  are 
called  to  act  with  any  reference  to  each  other,  corresponds 
to  their  mutual  relations ;  and  would  involve,  accordingly, 
as  numerous,  decisive  and  energetic  exercises  of  holy  affec- 
tion, as  their  nature  fits  them  to  render ;  and  thence  form  a 
proper  foundation  for  the  gift  to  them  of  as  large  rewards 
as  can  with  propriety  foe  bestowed  on  a  perfect  obedience. 
But  such  an  agency  and  such  rewards,  would  constitute, 
according  to  our  apprehensions,  the  greatest  sum  of  good. 
We  have  no  higher  conception  of  the  greatest  holiness  and 
happiness  in  creatures,  than  that  of  a  mriverse  of  beings 
yielding  in  aH  their  agency  toward  God,  precisely  that 
service  which  his  rights,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  require ; 
meeting  every  expression  of  hts  will  in  his  law,  and  every 
manifestation  of  his  presence  and  agency  in  his  works— tn 
such  a  system  of  providence  as  that  which  he  is  exerdshig^ 
which  incessantly  calls  them  to  act  in  their  relations  to  hiro, — 
with  all  the  reverence,  love,  submission,  trust,  praise,  and 
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devotedness,  that  are  due  from  them  to  hkD  ^  and  exhibit- 
ing, likewise,  toward  their  fellow-creatures,  all  the  benevo- 
lent afiecUons  of  which  they  are  properly  the  objects,  in 
every  instance  in  which  such  an  administration  as  that  un- 
der which  they  are  called  to  act,  furnishes  an  opportunity ; 
and,  finally,  receiving  from  him  in  conjunction  with,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  obedience,  all  the  happiness  which  it 
befits  him  to  bestow  in  expression  of  his  approval  of  such 
an  agencyw 

In  these  considerations  then,  that  obedience  in  such  con-> 
ditions  as  those  in  which  they  are  placed,  would  involve  a 
higher  share  of  excellence,  and  be  crowned  with  larger  re*- 
wards,  than  ad  obedience  in  circumstances  of  inferior  trial ; 
that  it  would  be  precisely  such  as  would  form  and  secure, ' 
according  to  our  conceptions,  tlie  greatest  sum  of  good ; 
that  God  treats  it  as  such  in  his  legislation  and  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  desires;  and,  finally,  that  to  place  them  in 
such  conditions,  seems  to  be  as»  essentia]  to  the  perfectioa 
of  his  administration,  as  their  obedience  itself  is  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  character  and  happiness ;  we  have  demon- 
strative eviilence  tJiat  that  i^bedience,  were  it  rendered, 
woojd  secure  the  greatest  sum  of  good.  And  in  this  great 
fact,  we  have  as  obviously  an  adequate  explication  of  this 
branch  of  his  administration-— a  wise  and  benevolent  rea- 
son for  bis  placing  them  in  those  conditions,  and  requiring 
and  desiring  that  obedience. 

The  remaining  .positions  to  be  demonstrated  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  he  cannot  place  them  in  any  conditions  in 
which  they  would  universally  yield  an  obedience  that  would 
secure  the  greatest  good ;  and  on  the  other,  that  by  his 
measures  of  justice  and  grace,  he  actually  secures  that 
good  from  their  present  agency.     The  first  is  seen  with 
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certainty  from  the  fact,  that  an  obedience  in  their  present 
conditions  would  involve  a  higher  share  of  excellence,  than 
in  circumstances  of  inferior  trial ;  and  that  the  only  method 
of  leading  them  to  a  universal  obedience,  would  be  to  place 
them  in  conditions  of  inferior  trial,  by  so  changing  their  cir- 
cumstances as  to  diminish  their  temptations  and  increase 
their  excitements  to  holiness. 

There  are  likewise  satisfactory  proofs  that  he  actually 
secures  the  greatest  good  from  the  agency  which  they  exert. 
It  is  seen  to  be  possible  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  superior 
displays  of  himself,  which  he  thus  makes,  he  raises  those  of 
his  subjects  who  continue  holy  and  are  recovered  from  sin, 
to  higher  degrees  of  holiness  than  they  would  have  attsuned 
had  he  wholly  prevented  transgression ;  since  the  numbers 
of  the  obedient  may  so  far  exceed  those  of  the  finally  rebel- 
lious, that  the  accession  of  good  from  punishment  and  re- 
demption, may  counterbalance  tlie  evil  of  sin  and  suffering, 
and  raise  the  system  to  as  high  a  range  of  good  as  it  would 
have  attained  had  all  rendered  the  obedience  to  which  they 
were  called,  and  been  crowned  forever  with  its  beatific  re- 
wards. And  that  such  is  actually  to  be  the  result  of  his 
administration,  is  seen  with  certainty  from  the  fact,  that  h^ 
voluntarily  limits,  as  he  does,  the  work  of  salvation,  when 
he  might  extend  it  to  all  the  guilty  with  the  same  ease  with 
which  be  originally  could  have  withheld  all  from  sin ;  as 
no  other  bounds  can  be  supposed  to  be  thus  of  choice  fixed 
to  a  work  of  such  benevolence,  but  those  of  that  infinite 
benevolence  and  wisdom  themselves  which  accomplish  it  i 
and  those  limits  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  others  than 
those  at  which  that  wisdom  and  benevolence  aimed  in  the 
creation  of  the  moral  universe — the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  holiness  and  happiness  in  creatures. 
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lo  the  fact  then  thus  demonstrated,  that  be  could  not 
have  prevented  his  creatures  from  sinning,  without  debar- 
ing  himself  from  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good,  and 
that  he  actually  secures  it  by  his  present  administration^  it 
is  seen  that  he  also  has  wise  and  benevolent  reasons  for  thus 
leaving  them  to  transgress.  Uniting  therefore  these  seve- 
ral facts— that  he  places  them  in  such  conditions,  that  the 
obedience  he  requires,  would  if  rendered,  secure  the  great- 
est good ;  that  he  could  place  them  in  no  conditions  in 
which  they  would  yield  a  perfect  obedience  diat  would  in- 
volve as  high  a  degree  of  excellence ;  and  that  he  actually 
attains  the  greatest  good,  by  his  present  administration—- 
we  have  a  just  and  adequate  explanation  of  those  ^eat 
measures  of  his  government ;  an  explication  not  only  com- 
patible with  all  his  attributes  and  rights,  and  accordant 
with  the  representations  of  the  scriptures,  but  that  ascribes 
the  subjection  of  his  moral  creatures  to  trial,  and  the  per- 
mission, the  punishment,  and  the  pardon  of  sin,  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  rectitude,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

Such  is  the  theory  I  have  advanced,  on  the  subject.  And 
are  there  any  traces  in  it,  I  now  take  leave  to  ask,  of  the 
hideous  errors  and  impieties  of  which  the  reviewer  has 
thought  proper  to  exhibit  it  as  consisting  ?  any  indications 
of  the  blasphemous  representation  that  God  is  utterly  re- 
gardless alike  of  his  responsibilities  and  rights,  as  creator 
and  ruler— -a  mere  contriver  of  possibilities^  without  eye  or 
heart  for  results  ;  that  he  concentrates  ^*  all  his  measures  of 
moral  government  and  providence,"  *'  on  the  one  object  of 
placing  his  creatures  in  conditions  of  supreme  indifference 
to  him  as  it  respects  their  obedience  or  sin  ;"  that  there  is 
no  difference  whatever  either  to  him  or  them  between  holi- 
ness and  transgression,  or  happiness  and  misery ;  and  that 
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'**'  a  tvhole  universe,  obedient  and  blest  to  eternity  before  his 
benignant  throne,  and  a  whole  universe  dashed  upon  the 
shores  of  everlasting  rebellion,  and  blasphemy,  and  pun- 
ishment," are  '<  two  equal  goods — both  the  greatest  possi- 
ble f "  When  a  critic  of  his  discernment  is  forced  into 
such  extravagances,  in  order  to  fasten  a  charge  of  error  on 
an  opponent,  it  bespeaks  a  singular  absence  of  just  grounds 
of  objection,  and  becomes  a^  vehicle  of  eulogy,  in  place 
of  confutation.     . 

The  objections  which  he  has  offered  to  this  theory— or 
rather,  the  first  one  especially,  to  his  construcdon  of  it— re- 
main to  be  considered.  The  first  will  be  sufficiently  seen 
from  the  following  quotation :  ' 

'^  But  if  the  two  alternatives  could  be  rendered  precisely  equaJ, 
where  is  the  evidence  that  God  has  exalted  the  scale  of  these  equali- 
ties to  tM  highest  potiilte  degree?  He  evidently  has  not  on  the  princi- 
plss  bj.  which  this  theory  is  sapported  by  its  author." — ^^  That  which 
exaiU  the  scale  of  equal  alternalif  es,  and  reodera  one  syatem  b^Utr 
than  another,  is  in  his  view  this;  that  God  introduces  more  aggrava- 
ted  tempUUians  into  one  than  another,  and  thus  renders  it  possible  for 
hie  subjects  in  these  circumttances,  to  render  a  more  valuable  obedi- 
mee,  and  for  him  to  Mcure  an  eqnallf  more  valuable  oquiv&leat.  But, 
if  God  elevates  the  scale  of  good  in  this  toay,  then  is  it  plain  that  he 
has  not  placed  the  present  system  on  as  hjgh  a  scale  of  good  as  he 
might,  had  he  begun  on  a  plan  of  still  more  aggravated  temptations, 
which  would  make  ebodicfice  under  it^  if  rendered,  stli)  more  valuable, 
or  the  equivalent,  if  obedience  were  not  rendered,  equally  more  vi^lu- 
able.  For  the  writer  cannot  stop  at  the  precine  graduation  of  tempta- 
tion in  the  present  universe,  and  hold  that  God  secures  the  greatest 
^  good  possible,  unless  he  maintains  that  on  the  present* system  God  ex- 
hauMtg  his  ffower  ii  brtnging  temptations  to  assail  bis  creatures.  This 
follows  if  the  highest  possible  good  which  God  can  secure  is  rested 
on  conditions,  and  not,  as  we  maintain,  on  the  exact  results  obtained 
in  the  proportional  extent  of  obedience." — pp.  646, 647. 

This  objection  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  in  order 
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that  a  moral  system  may  be  perfect,  or  iovolve  the  greatest 
sum  of  good,  each  individaal  and  species  bekMigiDg  to  it 
that  admits  of  degrees,  must  be  raised  to  the  greatest  degree 
diat  is  possible :  as  it  is  on  this  ground  that  he  claims  that 
if  beings  exhibit  a  more  dedsive  attachment  to  right  and  a 
higher  regard  to  God  when  they  obey  against  the  opposing 
inflaeuce  of  strong  temptation,  than  when  exempt  from 
such  trials,  and  exert  therefore  a  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  then  in  order  that  their  agency  may  become  frauj^t 
with  die  greatest  possible  excellence,  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  subj^ted  must  be  carried,  in  number  and 
intensity  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

This  principle  is,  however,  obviously  false,  since  if  true, 
it  would  prove  against  his  theory  and  every  other,  as  well 
as  mine,  that  the  present  system  neither  does,  nor  can,  by 
any  possibffity,  contain  the  greatest  sum  of  good ;  for  it  is 
indisputable,  that  the  individuals  and  species  of  which  It  is 
made  up,  are  not  advanced  to  the  highest  degrees  to  whkfa 
they  might  have  been  raised.  The  individuals  of  the  hiH 
man  race,  for  example,  might  have  been  far  more  nume- 
rons  than  they  are,  their  powers  of  a  far  higher  order,  their 
reladons  immensely  more  diversified,  their  knowledge  vasdy 
more  extensive,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  mental  action  much 
greater.  The  principle,  then,  on  which  the  objection  is 
founded,  ii  enroneous,  since  were  it  true,  it  would  prove  that 
the  present  system,  so  far  from  Involving  the  greatest  sum 
of  good,  is  marked  with  vast  and  palpable  imperfocdon  in 
idl  the  ing^dients  of  which  it  consists.  And  it  is  as  fake 
in  reference  to  actions  as  to  any  other  element  of  the  pre- 
sent  system.  It  no  more  follows  from  the  fact  that  tfitre  are 
degrees  in  the  exceHence  of  aedons,  that  in  order  to  the 
pelfeciRm  of  the  system,  each  obedient  act  miiitf  lie  vm^M 
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with  the  infens^st  affection,  and  be  raised  to  the  Htmost  ex* 
cellence  possible,  than  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
degrees  in  the  capacities  of  agents,  and  difiereoces  of  in*- 
tensity  in  difierent  species  of  enjoyment,  that  each  agent 
must  be  endowed  with  the  highest  capacity,  and  each  spe- 
cies of  enjoyment  raised  to  the  utmost  intensiity  that  omni- 
potence can  communicate. 

But  the  principle  is  pre-eminently  false  in  respect  to  the 
subject  to  Which  the  reviewer  applies  it ;  since  to  carry 
temptation  to  the  utmost  degree  possible,  in  place  of  add- 
ing, a  superior  energy  to  obedience,,  would  be  by  the  sup- 
position whoUy  to  prevent  obedience  from  being  exerted. 
There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  that  influence  cajoinot  be  car- 
ried without  defeating  its  object,  and  that  limit  is  doubtlesa 
to  be  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in  fact  carried  in  the 
administration  God  exerts ;  which  is  such  as  to  place  hi& 
creatures  under  a  necessity  of  showing  by  their  agency 
what  the  supreme  affections  are  of  their  hearts  ;  or  to  put 
them  to  the  proof  whether  they  are  ready  at  his  call,  to  re^ 
linquish  all  for  God,  and  yield  him  and  his  rights  the  su- 
preme regard  which  is  his  due ;  or  whether  they  prefer  to 
that,  the  short-lived  pleasures,  great  though  they  may  be» 
of  a  disobedient  agency.  It  obviously^  however,  does  not 
follow  from  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  carry  their  proba- 
tion to  such  an  extent,  in  order  that  he  may  place  them  in 
a  condition  to  show  their  supreme  affections  decisively,  ta 
vender  their  obedience  if  they  yield  it,  such  as  to  involve 
the  highest  share  of  excellence,  and  lay  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  his  making  their  agency  here  the  ground  of  his 
subsequent  dealings  with  them;  that  it  is  likewise  essential 
for  the  same  reasons  that  he  should  carry  their  trials  to  as 
■Mcb  greater  an  extent  9A  is  possible*  and  thereby  defeat 
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!t8  object,  and  wholly  exclude  obedience  from  hU  system  >^ 
no  more  than  because  it  is  essential  to  his  attainment  of  the 
greatest  good,  that  he  should  carry  the  excitements  to  obe* 
dience  to  such  an  extent  as  he  does,  it  follows  that  it  is  also 
essential  that  he  should  advance  them  to  such  an  extent  as 
wholly  to  exempt  his  creatures  from  temptation ;  or  than 
because  the  rebukes  and  judgments  with  which  he  here  visits 
his  children,  are  productive  of  good  to  them,  it  follows  that 
were  he  to  subject  them  to  endless  manifestations  of  dis- 
pleasure, it  would  also  prove  to  them  a  blessing. 

He  oilers  a  further  objection  in  the  following  language. 

**  W  here  on  this  theory  is  the  grmmd  for  that  thoie^  which  God  en- 
tertains, that  his  creatures,  in  their  various  conditions,  should  obey 
rather  than  eiu  ?  For  ourselves  we  should  suppose  that  the  only  al- 
ternative which  calls  for  such  a  cHoice,  must  be  that  of  a  greater 
good  on  the  side  of  obedience  than  «ih,-  not  a  precisely  eqwU  good  oo 
Mft  side8.*'--pp.  647. 

This  objection  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  no  rea« 
ton  can  exist  for  God's  preferring  the  obedience  (^ those  who 
sin,  to  their  rebellion,  if  be  can  so  overrule  tbe  latter,  as  to 
secure  as  great  a  gopd  as  would  exist  were  they  to  obey ; 
and  implies  accordingly  that  tbe  Most  High  can  have  no 
reason  for  preferring  tbe  obedience  of  his  creatures  in  the 
instances  in  which  they  transgress,  except  what  lies  in  the 
gopd  which  that  obedience  itself  would  involve  or  secure. 
This  is  however  manifestly  erroneous  and  absurd-  He 
clearly  may  prefer  their  obedience  because  it  is  holy  and 
idgbt  in  him  to  prefer  it,  and  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
lus  agency,  as  well  as  because  it  is  holy  and  right  in 
them  to  exert  it,  and  that  it  would  secure  the  greatest  good; 
precisely  as  a  parent  may  prefer  the  obedience  of  his  chil- 
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dren,  not  only  because  it  U  right  in  them  to  exert  it,  9tud 
essential  to  their  wellbeingi  bat  also  because  that  preference 
is  as  indispessablo  to  the  fulfilment  of  hb  duty,  and  the 
perfection  of  his  character,  as  that  obedience  itself  is  to  the 
perfection  of  theirs.  And  such  is  indisputably  the  fact  with 
the  Most  High*  He  does  not  love  righteousness  in  his 
creatures  any  the  less,  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
purposes  of  his  benevolence  in  the  instances  in  whidi  thej 
refase  to  exert  it.  He  is  not  rendered  indi&rent  to  their 
conduct  by  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  by  their  rebellion 
to  baffle  his  wisdom  and  wrest  from  his  hands  the  possibility 
of  securing  the  greatest  good  !  In  place  of  that,  he  con^ 
tinues  to  regard  a  perfect  obedience  from  those  ot  them 
who  rebel,  with  infinite  complacency  and  supreme  pre- 
ference, as  well  as  that  which  is  in  fact  rendered  by  his  obe- 
dient subjects.  And  such  a  preference  of  it  is  manifestly 
essential  in  order  to  its  being  possible  for  him  successfully 
to  overrule  the  sin  that  is  exerted.  To  be  indifierent  whe- 
ther his  creatures  obey  or  not,  when  he  can  so  overrule 
their  sin  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good,  would  obvionsty  be 
incon^atible  with  hk  exerting  towards  it  sudi  an  agen^ ; 
as  it  is  chiefly  by  the  manifestations  involved  in  that  agency, 
of  his  infinite  love  of  holiness  and  aversion  to  un,  that 
he  counteracts  the  evil  influences  of  their  reheUiont  and 
makes  it  the  occasion  of  good. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  God  may  have,  and  has 
die  most  efficient  reasons  for  the  preference  of  a  perfect 
obedience  firom  his  creatures,  notwithstanding  he  overrules 
their  sin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  as  great  a  sum  of 
good,  as  their  obedience  if  rendered,  would  involve;-^ 
reasons  as  efficient  and  infinite  as  can  be  constituted  by  its 
necessity  to  his  own  infinite  holiness  and  happiness. 

These  are  the  only  objections  ofiered  by  the  reviewer. 
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thai  hove  any  applicmbiKly  to  the  theory  I  have  advanced. 
All  the  othen  orged  by  him  are  directed  tnlely  against  the 
fidfe  atatement  he  gave  of  it^  and  was  answered  accordingly 
by  tiie  ex|x>sare  of  that  misrepresentation. 

Snch  then  is  the  theory  I  have  advanced.  Whether  4t 
famishes  a  jast  and  satisfaclVMry  solution  of  the  problem 
which  it  b  its  cam  to  explain,  the  public  will  jndge*  That 
die  great  principles,  at  least,  on  which  it  priNaeeds  are  car* 
rect,  is  I  hope  soff  ciendy  apparent.  That  none  of  the 
positions  mth  which  it  is  firaaght  can  justly  be  regarded  as 
subversive  of  va^  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  is  also,  I  trust,  abundantly  clear.  That  the  reviewer 
can  never  refiite  it  consistently  with  his  concessioos,  ia  fai^- 
dispntably  certain.  That  the  orthodox  cannot  consJatfwtl^ 
dissent  fit>m  most  of  its  positions  is  equally  obvious,  as  they 
are  conspicuous  elements  of  their  own  creed.  It  accords 
with,  and  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Grod's  nniversal 
purposes  and  foreknowledge ;  with  the  fiict  that  by  his  de* 
termination  respecting  his  own  agency,  he  constituted  a 
certain^  of  all  the  events  of  the  agency  of  his  creatiges ; 
with  the  ftct  that  they  are  intdUgent,  five  and  responsibk, 
in  all  their  moral  actions ;  and  with  the  Act  that  he  might 
wholly  prevent  them  firom  sin,  that  it  b  for  wise  and  bene- 
volent reasons  that  he  permits  them  to  transgress  as  thqr 
do,  and  that  he  so  overrules  their  rebellion  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  good. 

Its  chief  diArence  from  the  common  theory,  lies  in  the 
doctrine,  that  the  greatest  good  would  be  secured  by  the 
perfect  obedience  of  hb  creatures  in  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  placed,  were  it  rendered  ;  and  that  he  accordingly 
desires  it  firom  them  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  because  it  b 
holy  and  right  in  him  to  desire  it    No  4>rinciple  therefore, 
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deemed  faDdamental  by  the  adrocates  of  the  carrent  tbeory^ 
— Minless  tfaoee  involved  in  these  differences  are  regarded  as 
snch^^needs  to  be  relinqirishedy  in  order  to  its  adoption ; 
while  it  wholly  escapes  the  objections,  if  I  mistake  not,  to 
which  that  hypothesis  is  obnoxious* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  or  the  reviewer's 
theory  however,  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  foreg<Mng 
^cnssioD,  that  the  subjects  which  the  controversy  affects,— 
the  attributes,  purposes  and  agency  of  Crod,  and  the  nature 
and  character  of  his  moral  creatures,— are  of  fundamental 
importance  4  and  that  the  principles  on  which  the  two 
systems  proceed,  the  views  they  exhibit  and  the  results 
which  they  involve,  are  the  direct  c^posites  of  each  other. 
According  to  that  of  the  reviewer,  God,  in  place  of  being 
die  absolute  sovereign  of  his  empire,  and  doing  according 
to  his  will  in  the  «*my  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  is  dependent  for  his  purposes  on  the  uncontrol- 
lable actions  of  his  creatares,  and  influenced  and  detennined 
by  them  in  his  agency.  As  their  creator  indeed,  and  the 
condainer  of  their  existence,  he  is  absolutdy  sovereign  over 
them  ;  bat  there  his  efficient  sway  terminates.  As  agents, 
they  are  as  independent  of  bis  control,  and  superior  to  all 
decirive  influence  from  htm,  as  he  is  with  respect  to  them. 
That  portion  of  their  agency  which  is  sinful,  is  a  storm 
that  sweeps  over  his  empire,  not  by  his  permission;  but  in 
spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it,  and  aU  that  he  is 
able  to  accomplish  is,  to  mount  its  terrific  current,  and  sway  ^ 
its  course  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  some  extent,  to  mitigate 
its  ravages.*    This  theory  is  buUt,  as  has  been  shown,  on 

*  "  fs  it  not  more  honorable  to  a  God  of  benevolence  who  caii  find 
no  gr&ttficatton  hamself,  nor  give  his  kingdom  any,  ia  the  everlsstiog 
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the  assmnpiioii  that  moral  agents  are  determined  in  tbetr 
choices  by  power  solely,  in  distinction  from  motives ;  and 
exhibits  their  agency  accordingly  as  a  purely  unintelligent 
and  mechanical  process*    It  not  only  touches  therefore,  all 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  subverts  them* 
There  is  not  an  attribute,  either  of  Grod  or  man,  that  it 
doesi  not  contradict,  nor  doctrine  of  revelation  that  relates 
to  lus  or  their  future  agency,  that  can  be  maintained  in 
consistency  with  its  principles.     Let  the  reviewer,  if  he 
pleases,  make  the  experiment.     A  more  impracticable  task 
he  will  find  was  never  undertaken.     Thus,  while  he  ex«* 
presses  his  belief,  that  holiness  and  happiness  will  exist  at 
every  period  in  the  universe,  and  swell  to  such  an  excess 
over  sin  and  suffering,  as  to  vindicate  God's  goodness  in 
creating  and  upholding  the  system;  he  yet  maintains  that 
the  system  involves  causes  of  sin  which  the  Most  High  can- 
not,' by  any  agency  he  can  exert,  wholly  withhold  from  the 
production  of  tliat  effect;  and  exhibits  those  causes  as  lying 
in  the  nature  itself  of  moral  agency.    They  belong,  accord- 
ingly, to  every  moral  agent,  and  on  the  reviewie/s  princi* 
pies,  must  be  as  incapable  of  prevention  from  sin  in  any  one 
being  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  as  in  any  other.   He  can 
never  therefore  oa  his  theory,  furnish  any  proof  or  proba* 
Ulity  that  there  is  any  one  moral  being  iu  whom  those  causes 
irill  not  give  birth  to  sin,  in  spite  of  every  preventing  influ- 
ence ;  nor,  therefore,  that  the  whole  universe  will  not  ulti- 
t     » I  ■  »■  I  i  ■  I  ■  I    11.11      I    .    .  I       I    -  ■■ .    , 

dfsolatioiie  of  sio,  to  oitert  tfhiwi,  that  as  the  very  dements  of  ram 
are  necessarily  involved  in  the  existence  and  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
the  storm  of  ruin  must  sweep  over  it ;  and  that  he  has  determined  in 
the  chariot  of  his  providence  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm 
himself,  sad  direct  it  in  its  entrance  and  course  wheire  it  can  da  the 
least  bsnf  ,and  where  itsinjuriss  can  be  farthest  repaired.'*  p.  eti. 
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matdy  or  immediately  plunge  into  rebellion.  To  soppoae 
that  be  can,  were  in  so  many  words  to  suppose  that,  with- 
out contradicting  liis  principles,  he  can  prove  a  position 
which  his  principles  directly  contradict.  He  may,  indeed, 
shrink  back  from  this  conclusion,  and  protest  that  be  holds 
as  firmly  as  any  to  the  everlasting  perseverence  of  all  CM's 
holy  subjects  in  their  obedience.  His  beliefs  however,  m 
that  topic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  here  at  issue. 
He  may  likewise  protect,  perhaps,  that  he  is  assured  of  their 
perseverence  by  the  divine  testimony :  but  neither  has  his 
belief  of  that  testimony  any  concern  with  the  present  argv* 
ment.  The  question  is  not  what  he  believes,  nor  what  the 
scriptures  teach,  but  simply,  whether  on  his  theory  of  moral 
agency,  any  proof  can  be  furnished,  or  certainty  exist,  thad 
a  solitary  created  agent  will  forever  continue  obedient,  or 
even  ever  again  eiert  a  holy  aiiection ;  and  that  is,  whetheri 
while  he  holds  that  there  is  in  each  agent  a  cause  of  sin 
which  God  cannot,  or  which  it  may  be  that  he  eanno| 
wiiolly  prevent  firom  giving  birth  to  that  efiect,  he  can  still 
'show,  connstently  with  it,  tbat  there  is  a  certainty  that  that 
cause  will  never  give  rise  to  sin;  and  that  is,  whether  while 
he  holds  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  such  ceftainty, 
he  still  can,  consistently  with  tbat  posiliott,  prove  tbat  such 
a  certainty  ensts! 

Nor  can  he  any  more  prove  or  exhibit  any  piobabiB^ 
on  his  scheme,  that  Ood  ^11  continue,  to  exert  a  holy  agen* 
oy !  His  principles  are  as  applicable  to  the  divine  being  as 
they  are  to  created  agents.  It  will  not  avail  him  to  allege 
that  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence ;  for  his  theory  does  not  allow  those  charac- 
teristics the  humblest  mfluence  in  the  detemmuitioii  of  ao* 
tions,  but  traces  them  exclusively  tt>  power.     Iiitellect, 
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heart,  and  will,  are  wholly  dissevered  from  it,  and  shut  out 
from  all  participation  in  the  determination  of  acts.  No 
more  ground,  therefore,  on  his  scheme  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  God  is  infinite  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  good* 
nesSy  of  a  certainty  or  probability  that  he  will  continue  to 
exeti  a  holy  agency,  than  would  exist  were  he  wholly  des- 
titute of  those  peifectious !  The  reviewer  cannot^  indeed, 
prove  ou  his  principles  that  God  is  a  being  of  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  nor  exhibit  the  slightest  probabi- 
lity of  it!  for,  as  he  traces  the  exertion  and  determination 
of  the  nature  of  his  agency  wholly  to  his  power,  he  must 
ascribe  all  its  characteristics  to  that,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
legitimately  infer  from  it,  or  its  effects,  the  existence  of  any 
other  than  that  attribute.  Such  is  the  gulf  into  whose  bot- 
tomless depths,  "in  spite  of  every  preventing  influence,' ' 
his  theory  plunges  him ! 

No  pretence,  therefore,  can  be  more  false  and  absurd, 
than  that  which  is  so  frequently  made  by  his  associates  and 
others,  that  the  differences  of  their  system  and  that  of  the 
orthodox  are  merely  verbal,,  or  of  but  slight  importance. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  controversy  can  never  be  settled, 
and  tb6  parties  brought  to  a  union  by  any  other  method, 
than  a  formal  and  explicit  recantation  by  one  or  the  other 
of  them,  of  their  peculiar  principles.  Either  the  reviewer 
must  abandon  his  views  of  moral  ^geacy^^which  are  the 
source  of  his  other  peculiarities — and  adopt  those  of  Ed- 
wards, or  those  who  hold  the  latter  must  surrender  them  and 
embrace  the  theory  of  self-determination.  To  suppose  that 
while  their  views  of  this  fundamental  subject  are  the  direct 
converse  of  each  other,  they  still  can  agree  respecting  it,  or 
the  doctrines  which  it  affects,  is  to  suppose  that  their  theo- 
retical views  havemo  influence  whatever  on  their  belief; 
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imd  that  is  wholly  to  disconnect  their  faith  with  knowledge 
and  conviction,  and  exhibit  it  as  a  blind  and  unintelligent 
sentiment.  The  zealous  protestations  of  some  who  hold  the 
reviewer's  theory,  that  notwithstanding  their  concurrence 
with  him  on  that  subject,  they  disagree  in  no  respect  what- 
ever with  the  orthodox  on  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
revelation,  in  place  of  demonstrating  their  continued  and 
consistent  adherence'  to  those  doctrines,  only  show,  if  they 
are  to  be  received  as  sincere,  that  they  are  utterly  ignorant 
or  inconsiderate  of  the  import  of  their  principles.  What 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  can  they  possess  who,  after 
having  speculated  on  it  for  years,  have  yet  never  become 
able  to  discover  that  the  Edwardean  and  Arminian  theories 
of  moral  agency  have  any  different  bearing  on  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  ?  To  what  respect  can  their  opinions  be 
entitled  who  proceed  in  their  professions  on  the  assumption 
that  a  total  disagreement  in  views  and  convictions,  forms  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  a  coincidence  in  belief ;  that  the  most 
absolute  difference  in  premises  lays  no  foundation  for  a  dif- 
ference in  conclusions  ;  that  faith,  therefore.  Has  no  depen- 
dence on  knowledge  or  evidence  ;  and  that  logic,  accord- 
ingly is  a  useless  and  unmeaning  farce  !  But  how  is  it,  if 
they  are  sincere  in  their  professions  of  continued  agreement 
with  the  orthodox,  that  they  are  accustomed,  as  they  are, 
to  boast  of  having  omde  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
metaphysical  theology,  by  which  the  essential  elements  of 
the  orthodox  system  are  superseded  ?  What  views  of  the 
gullibility  of  their  fellow  men  must  they  entertain,  in  order 
to  flatter  themselves  that  these  contradictory  representations 
can  be  passed  off  with  success,  and  the  public  made  at  once 
to  regard  them  as  possessed  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
spicacity, and  incapable  of  discerning  the  plainest  distinc 
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tioiis  ;   believers  and  rejectors  in  the  same  '^  indivisible 
moment"  of  the  same  propositions;  consistent  and  conscien-, 
tious  assertors  and  disclaimers  of  the  same  fundamental 
doctrines ! 

It  is  by  the  discussion  of  principles  alone  therefore— not 
by  mere  professions  or  protMtations — that  the  controversy 
can  be  settled,  and  made  the  instrument  of  permanent  good. 
To  this  then  I  take  leave  again  to  invite  the  reviewer,  if  he 
chooses  to  pursue  it.  Does  he  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
construction  I  have  placed  on  his  theory  ?  Let  him  over- 
throw the  reasons  on  which  I  rest  that  construction,  and 
show  what  other  version  can  be  consistently  given  to  his 
hypothesis.  Does  he  acquiesce  in  that  construction,  and 
assent  to  the  principles  I  regard  his  scheme  as  involving  ? 
Let  him  vindicate  it  from  the  objections  that  are  urged 
against  those  principles,  and  make  known  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PELAGIANISM  AND  ARMINIANISM. 


It  is  ojOTered  by  the  adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formers respecting  original  sin,  as  a  just  and  efficient 
objection  to  the  abandonment  of  that  theory,  that  many 
who  have  heretofore  rejected  it,  have  likewise  discarded 
most  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  that  relate  to 
our  agency  and  to  the  divine  administration.  It  is  thence 
inferred  that  the  rejection  of  these  is  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  disbelief  of  that,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion is  accordingly  felt  and  expressed  that  those  who 
recently  have  given  up  the  one,  will  also,  sooner  or  later, 
as  they  trace  their  principles  to  the  results  which  they  in- 
volve, pursue  the  same  career  in  respect  to  the  other,  and 
consummate  their  speculations  in  the  ultra  regions  of 
Pelagianism,  Unitarianism,  or  Infidelity.  This  apprehen- 
sion has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  the- 
ologizers  at  New-Haven,  immediately  on  abandoning,  or 
pretending  to  abandon  that  theory,  plunged  into  an  abyss 
of  crude  and  presumptuous  speculations,  and  adopted  prin- 
ciples and  put  forth  hypotheses  that  are  fraught  with  a  de- 
nial of  many  of  the  great  doctrines  of  revelaUon. 

Whether  then  that  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  depravity,  is  a 
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question  of  high  interest  to  both  parties.  That  great 
numbers  who  have  discarded  that  theory  of  our  nature  and 
the  ground  of  our  exerting  a  sinful  agency,  have  also 
swerved  from  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  gospel,  is 
freely  admitted ;  and  if  it  was  the  proper  and  necessary 
effect  of  that  rejection ; — if  the  truth  or  error  of  the  one 
logically  depends  on,  and  is  determined  by  the  truth  or 
error  of  the  other ; — then  indisputably  the  abandonment  of 
that  theory,  by  those  against  whom  the  objection  in  ques- 
tion is  urged,  forms  a  just  ground  of  inference  against  the 
views  they  have  adopted  on  the  subject,  and  apprehension 
that  they  are  ultimately  to  be  carried  by  their  principles  to 
a  general  defection  from  the  evangelical  system. 

Is  there  then  any  lo^cal  connexion  between  the  disbelief 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  theory  of  constitutional  de- 
pravity, and  a  rejection  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  respecting 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  our  actions,  while  unrenewed, 
foreknowledge,  decrees,  election,  providence,  atonement, 
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the  Spirit^s  influences,  regeneration,  perseverance,  gratui- 
tous justification  through  faith,  and  the  associated  doctrines 
.held  by  the  orthodox  churches  f  Are  these  doctrines  de- 
pendent for  their  truth  on  the  truth  of  that  theory ;  and  is 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  divine  administration  and  system 
of  revealed  truth  so  founded  on  and  adjusted  to  it,  that  its 
removal  must  necessarily  draw  after  it  their  subversion  ? 
These  questions  I  propose  to  try,  with  the  conviction  that 
no  such  relation  subsists  between  those  doctrines; — that 
the  evangelical  system  not  only  has  no  dependence  on  the 
dogma  of  constitutional  depravity,  and  can  derive  from  it 
no  aid  whatever,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  theory  is 
wholly  without  sanction  from  the  scriptures,  and  fraught 
with  gross  contradiction  io  all  their  essential  doctrines. 
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I.  In  proof  of  it,  1  allege  the  consideratioi),  th^it  our 
certainty  of  the  fact  taught  in  the  scriptures,  that  men  sin 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  do,— universally,  while  left  with- 
out the  Spirit's  renewing  influences,  and  in  all  instances 
of  renovation,  very  frequently  subsequently  to  that  event,-^- 
has  no  necessary  or  actual  dependence  on  our  belief  of  the 
theory  of  a  constitutional  taste  for  sin. 

Our  belief  of  the  sinfulness  of  our  actions,  if  legitimate, 
is  founded  on  that  fact  itself,  not  on  a  theory  of  its  cause ; 
and  our  knowledge  of  that  fact  is  as  obviously  derived 
from  a  perception  of  the  relation  of  our  actions  to  law,  or 
from  the  testimony  of  God  or  our  fellow  men  respecting 
them,  not  from  a  theory  of  our  nature.     No  other  ipeans 
than  these  of  discovering  their  character  exist  within  the 
circle  of  our  knowledge.     Their  sinfulness  is  not  constituted 
by  our  nature,  nor  occasioned  by  it  independently  of  other 
causes,  nor  deducible  from  it  a  priori.     In  place  of  that, 
we  have  no  method  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  our  nature, 
except  from  our  agency.     We  have  no  intuitive  perception 
or  *^  connate"  consciousness  of  our  powers  and  susceptibili- 
ties ;  but  are  indebted  for  all  our  acquaintance  with  our- 
selves to  experience.     As,  then,  it  is  from  the  operations  of 
our  minds  solely  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  our  na- 
ture, it  is  obvious  that  our  certainty  and  belief  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  our  own  and  the  actions  of  our  fellow  men,  nei- 
ther has,  nor  can  have,  any  logical  dependence  on  our 
assent  to  the  theory  of  constitutional  depravity.     To  treat 
it  as   dependent  on  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that 
theory,  is  to  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  our  agency  is  deduced  from  an 
antecedent  knowledge  of  our  physical  constitution,  and  is 
wholly,  therefore,  to  reverse  the  process  by  which  we  gain 
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ovr  knowledge  on  the  sabject,  and  elevate,  what  at  best  can 
be  but  a  probable  inference,  into  the  station  of  a  premise, 
and  consign  the  only  premise  from  which  that  inference 
can  be  deduced,  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  conclusion.  It  is 
to  treat  our  actions  also,  as  though  they  carried  in  them- 
selves no  demonstrative  evidences  of  their  sinfulness  ;  and 
the  scriptures,  as  presenting  no  decisive  testimony  to  their 
contrariety  to  the  divine  law,  and  in  those  respects  also, 
therefore,  wholly  to  contradict  fact,  and  subvert  the  word 
of  God. 

Accordingly,  in  place  of  being  the  ground  of  our  belief 
of  the  sinfulness  of  our  actions,  the  theory  of  constitu- 
tional depravity  is,  in  truth,  itself  founded  on  that  sinful- 
ness, and  indebted  to  the  arguments  derived  from  it  for  all 
the  force  and  plausibility  with  which  it  is  taught.  Such  is 
the  character  of  President  Edwards's  reasoning  in  its  sup- 
port. He  makes  the  simple  fact,  that  men  sin  as  they  do, 
the  ground  of  his  inference  that  their  nature  is  fraught 
with  a  tendency  to  sin  that  is  the  reason  of  their  exerting 
that  agency,  and  thence  assuming  that  a  cause  that  gives 
birth  to  such  evil  effects  must  ^be  equally  evil,  infers 
that  their  nature  itself  is  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity. 
And  such  is  the  reasoning  of  its  advocates  universally. 
They  proceed  in  all  their  argumentation  in  its  favor 
on  the  assumption,  either  that  beings  must,  in  order  to 
transgress,  be  prompted  by  a  constitutional  taste  for  sin, 
or  that  such  a  sinful  agency  as  men  exert,  could  never 
spring  from  any  other  cause  than  a  depravity  of  nature, 
and  accordingly  offer  our  sinful  agency  as  directly  demon- 
strative that  our  nature  is  depraved,  and  treat  the  testimony 
of  the  scriptures  and  our  fellow  men  likewise,  respecting 
the  character  of  our  actions,  as  efficient  evidences  of  it.    It 
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is  thus,  on  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  position  to  be 
proved,  that  all  their  arguments  from  the  scriptures,  as 
well  as  philosophical  reasonings  in  support  of  it,  proceed. 
They,  in  like  manner,  universally  found  their  opinions  re- 
specting the  moral  constitutions  of  those  around  them  on 
their  voluntary  agency.  Whenever  they  attempt  to  deter* 
mine  whether  those  with  whom  they  have  intercourse  are 
the  subjects  or  not  of  renovation,  they  look  solely  to  their 
actions,  and  rest,  in  every  instance,  their  conclusion  that 
no  *'  principle  of  holiness  is  implanted  in  the  mind,"  on 
the  fact,  that  no  obedience  is  seen  in  its  voluntary  exer- 
cises ;  a  method  of  reasoning  which  would  be  wholly  illo- 
gical, were  it  not,  that  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
stitutional depravity  rests  on  the  fact,  that  our  agency  is 
sinful,  not  their  belief  of  the  sinfulness  of  our  agency  on 
their  assent  to  the  theory  of  a  depraved  nature. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  it  is  seen  that  our 
certainty  of  the  sinfulness  of  our  actions  has  no  logical 
dependence  whatever  on,  or  connexion  with,  the  dogma  of 
constitutional  depravity,  but  on  the  contrary,  universally 
precedes  and  is  the  ground  to  those  who  believe  it,  of  faith  in 
that  dogma;  and,  therefore,  that  the  rejection  of  the  latter 
lays  no  rational  foundation  whatever  for  the  disbelief  of  the 
former.  The  sinfulness  of  our  actions  being  the  premise 
from  which  alone  that  dogma  is  deduced,  and  having  no  de- 
pendence on  it  whatever,  any  more  than  any  other  cause  has 
on  its  own  effect,  the  conviction,  that  that  dogma  is  falsely 
inferred,  and  consequent  rejection  of  it,  can  constitute  no 
logical  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  premise  itself  from 
which  it  is  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  we  are 
sinners  in  all  our  moral  agency,  while  unrenewed,  must 
still,  demonstrated  by  its  appropriate  evidences,  conscious- 
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uessy  observation,  the  testimony  of  our  fellow  men,  and 
the  declarations  of  the  sacred  word,  remain  unaltered  in 
its  certainty. 

II*  Nor,  in  the  next  place,  has  our  belief  that  a  pre- 
vious certainty  exists  to  God  that  we  are  to  exert  the 
agency  which  we  do,  any  necessary  dependence  on,  or 
connexion  with  a  belief  in  that  theory  of  our  nature* 

A  belief  of  the  existence  of  that  certainty  is  necessarily 
involved  in  a  belief  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  rests 
on  precisely  the  same  ground.     But  the  ground  of  our 
belief  of  the  divine  foresight  of  our  agency,  is  not  our 
theory  of  our  own  nature,  but  our  knowledge  of  CSod,— the 
perfection  of  his  attributes,  the  dependence  on  him  of  his 
works,  and  the  testimony  of  his  word.     These  are  our 
evidences,  and  our  only  evidences,  of  his  foreknowledge, 
and  the  only  considerations  that  are  ever  adduced  by  us  in 
proof  of  it.     The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  constitu- 
tional depravity  never  employ  that  theory  to  demonstrate 
it,  but  found  their  faith  and  reasoning  in  support  of  his 
prescience,  wholly  on  his  perfections,  works,  and  testimony. 
Those,  indeed,  who  regard  such  a  depravity  as  the  reason 
of  our  exerting  the  agency  which  we  do,  as  far  as  it  is  sin- 
ful, if  consistent  in  their  speculations,  will  naturally  regard 
that  depravity  as  the  medium  of  the  divine  foresight  of  the 
sinfulness  of  the  actions  of  which  it  is  assumed  to  be  the 
cause ;  but  those  who  entertain  a  different  theory  of  the  rea- 
sons of  our  agency,  will  also  as  naturally  regard  the  reasons 
assigned  by  their  theory  as  the  medium  of  that  prescience* 
Our  belief,  therefore,  that  a  previous  certainty  exists  of 
our  exerting  the  agency  which  we  do,  has  no  dependence 
whatever  on  a  belief  of  (he  theory  of  physical  depravity, 
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but  rests  on  a  wholly  different  ground,  and  is  at  least  as 
consistent  witli  the  doctrine  advocated  in  this  work  that 
influences,  in  distinction  from  our  nature,  are  the  means  of 
determining  us  in  our  choices ;  or  with  that  of  Dr.  Em- 
mons, that  our  volitions  are  the  effects  solely  of  divine  effi- 
ciency ;  as  it  is  with  the  hypothesis  in  question.  That  to 
each  one  which  is  held  to  be  the  real  reason  of  our  exerting 
the  choices  which  we  do,  will  naturally  be  regarded  as  the 
medium  of  the  divine  foresight  of  our  agency;  but  these, 
as  well  as  those  who  form  no  theory  in  respect  to  that  me- 
dium, must  rest  their  faith  in  the  divine  prescience  solely 
on  the  testimony  of  the  scriptures,  the  displays  of  infinite 
knowledge  and  benevolence  that  are  made  in  the  divine 
works,  or  on  the  connexion  that  must  necessarily  subsist  be- 
tween the  agency  of  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Ruler,  and 
the  actions  of  bis  creatures. 

But  from  these  facts  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  rejection 
of  the  theory  under  consideration  does  not  lay  any  just  or 
natural  ground  for  the  disbelief  or  disparagement  of  any 
of  the  other  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  facts  that  men 
transgress  the  law  of  God  as  they  do,  when  left  without 
the  renovating  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  a  previous 
certainty  exists  that  they  are  to  exert  that  agency,  are  the 
great  facts  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  those  measures 
of  the  divine  administration,  to  which  the  system  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  relates.  Those  facts,  therefore,  being 
believed,  and  on  the  evidences  by  which  they  are  in  reality 
demonstrated,  the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  physical  de- 
pravity is  clearly  consistent  with  a  belief  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  scriptures  which  assume  and  are  predicated  on 
them ; — with  the  purposes  of  God  respecting  his  moral  crea- 
tures, with  the  determinative  influence  of  his  providence 
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over  tlieit*  condition,  with  their  obligations  and  depend- 
ence, with  the  mediation  of  Christ,  the  renewing  and  sane- 
tilying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  free  justification.  The 
rejection  of  that  hypothesis  obviously  lays  no  rational 
ground  whatever,  any  more  than  the  disbelief  of  any  other 
false  position,  for  the  denial  or  depreciation  of  these  or 
any  other  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  These  doctrines  assert, 
and  are  founded  on  facts,  that  are  demonstrated  by  wholly 
diflerent  and  independent  evidences ;  the  facts  that  men  are 
moral  agents,  that  they  are  under  obligation  to  yield  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  that  they  sin  univer- 
sally while  left  under  the  mere  influence  of  created  causes 
and  agents,  that  God  foresees  all  the  events  of  their  agency 
and  determines  them  by  his  purposes  respecting  his  own, 
that  he  has  given  his  Son  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins 
that  he  might  be  just  and  justify  those  who  believe,  that 
he  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent,  that 
he  freely  ofi*ers  pardon  to  all  who  repent  and  believe,  and 
desires  the  obedience  and  salvation  of  all,  that  they  uni- 
versally reject  these  calls  and  offers,  that  he  in  sovereign 
mercy  according  to  his  electing  purpose,  bestows  the  re- 
newing influences  of  his  Spirit  on  whomsoever  of  them  he 
pleases,  conducts  them  by  his  mighty  power,  through  faith, 
to  his  kingdom,  and  freely  justifying  them,  crowns  them 
with  eternal  life.  Thus  resting,  therefore,  as  these  and  all 
the  other  facts  and  doctrines  embraced  in  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem do,  on  wholly  diflerent  grounds,  and  demonstrated  by 
evidences  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  themselves,  the  sup- 
position that  the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  constitutional 
depravity  can  lay  any  logical  foundation  for  their  rejec- 
tion, is  wholly  causeless  and  preposterous — as  unauthorized 
and  absurd  as  it  could  be  to  assume  that  the  denial  of  any 
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other  factitious  hypothesis  could  necessarily  subvert  the 
most  certain  doctrines,  or  blot  from  existence  the  most  in- 
controvertible facts* 

III.  The  evangelical  system  of  doctrine,  in  place  of  a 
dependence  on  or  indissoluble  connexion  with  the  theory 
of  physical  depravity,  is  in  truth,  in  its  fundamental  ele- 
ments, at  variance  with  that  dogma,  and  incapable  of  being 
maintained  without  a  denial  of  its  principles* 

The  doctrines  of  the  scriptures  and  measures  of  the  divine 
administration,  as  they  are  just  and  true,  are  indisputably 
coincident  with  our  nature  and  all  the  facts  of  our  agency. 
They,  however,on  the  one  hand,  represent  us  as  under  ob- 
ligation to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  and 
on  the  other,  exhibit  our  capacity  as  the  measure  of  our  ob- 
ligations. <*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength/'  But  the  theory  of  constitu- 
tional depravity  in  teaching  that  a  specific  taste  for  sin  or 
holiness  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  capacity  for  moral 
agency,  and  that  men  since  the  fall,  are  formed  with  a  mere 
taste  for  sin  and  aversion  to  holiness,  wholly  contradicts 
these  great  facts.  In  representing  an  inherent  constitu- 
tional taste  for  holiness,  as  indispensable  to  our  yielding 
obedience,  in  the  same  manner  as  organs  of  perception  are 
to  sight,  and  as  intellect  is  to  perception,  it  exhibits  us, 
while  destitute  of  that  attribute,  as  physically  incompetent 
to  the  exercise  of  holy  affections.  But  that  is  to  exhibit 
the  whole  system  of  the  divine  administration  as  completely 
unadapted  to  our  nature,  and  unjust  in  its  demands.  To 
require  us  to  exert  a  species  of  affection  of  which  we  have 
no  constitutional  susceptibility,  is  to  require  a  physical  im- 
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from  suscq)tibilities  that  are  not  in  themselves  sinfol,  but 
that  may  be  indulged  in  consistency  with  the  divine  law, 
and  are  evil  only  when  gratified  in  particular  modes.  The  ap- 
petites which  it  is  the  object  of  the  sensualist  to  indulge,  are 
common  to  the  race,  and  not  only  may  be  gratified  without 
sin,  but  provision  is  expressly  made  for  ^their  supply  in  the 
institutions  of  society,  the  labor  that  is  appointed  to  us, 
and  the  charities  we  are  called  to  bestow.  We  are  only 
required  by  the  gospeF  to  preserve  them  within  prescribed 
limits,  not  utterly  to  abstain  from  their  gratification  or  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  them  from  our  nature.  To  indulge 
them,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  sinful,  but  only  in  those 
modes  and  degrees  that  are  forbidden  by  the  divine  law. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  then  from  these  considerations, 
that  the  dogma  of  constitutional  depravity  is  who]]}-  at  va- 
riance with  fact,  and  that  the  evangelical  system,  in  place  of 
any  dependence  on  it,  can  never  be  maintained  except  by  a 
denial  of  its  principles. 

IV.  That  theory  cannot  be  sustained  consistently  with 
many  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  held  by  its  advocates, 
and  regarded  as  fundamental.  Such  is  the  doctrine  enter- 
tained by  at  least  many  of  them,  that  men  are  naturally  able 
to  obey  the  divine  law,  or  possess  all  the  natural  faculties 
requisite  to  such  an  agency,  as  intelligence,  affection  and 
will.  In  representing  a  constitutional  taste  for  holiness, 
of  which  they  are  destitute,  as  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  obedience,  it  clearly  exhibits  them  as  incapable  of  obeying. 

Such  also  is  the  doctrine  that  they  are  under  obligation 
to  render  the  service  which  the  divine  law  requires.  As 
that  obligation  cannot  exist  without  the  requisite  faculties 
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for  obedience,  the  theory  in  denying  their  capacity  for  it, 
alsd  denies  their  obligation. 

It  offers  a  similar  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  very 
generally  held,  that  all  the  forms  and  degrees  of  sin  are 
but  modifications  of  selfishness,  or  that  universally  the 
good  aimed  at  in  transgression,  is  an  undue  advancement  of 
private  interests,  not  the  mere  commission  of  sin  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  ;^a  doctrine  which  implies  that  simply 
to  regard  our  interests,  and  desire  the  species  of  pleasure  we 
are  formed  to  enjoy,  is  not  necessarily  sinful,  but  only  when 
indulged  in  particular  modes  and  degrees.  But  to  this 
doctrine  the  theory  in  question  is  wholly  contradictory,  as 
it  represents  sin  as  consisting  not  in  an  nndue  regard  to  our 
own  interests,  but  in  the  direct  love  and  choice  of  sin  itself,  and 
the  perpetration  of  it  as  the  end  for  which  the  mind  chooses 
to  exert  the  agency  that  involves  it.  It  is  equally  irrecon- 
cilable also  with  all  the  phenomena  of  our  agency.  Were 
the  commission  of  sin  the  mind's  sole  or  chief  object  in  its 
actions,  it  would  of  course  aim  to  exert  the  greatest  sum 
within  its  power,  and  choose  universally  those  acts  which 
it  regards  as  involving  the  grossest  violation  of  right. 
Atrocious  crimes  accordingly,  in  place  of  being  the  least 
common,  would  be  the  most  frequent  events  in  our  history. 
Men  in  fact,  however,  sin  prevalendy  in  those  modes  only, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  which  their  peculiar  and  predomi- 
nant appetites,  affections,  and  circumstances  invite  them,  and 
vary  accordingly  in  their  character,  correspondently  to 
their  varying  natures  and  conditions ;  and  in  place  of 
making  the  perpetration  of  sin  the  sole  object  of  their 
agency,  are  led  by  their  selfishness  itself  in  multitudes  of  in- 
stances to  resist  temptation  to  gross  crimes,  and  abstain 
from  their  commission. 
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V.  But  that  no  necessary  connexion  subsists  between 
not  believing  that  theory  and  the  rejection  of  the  Ainda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  multitudes  in  different  ages  have  maintained  those  doc- 
trines who  have  not  beKeved  that  theory. 

Such  were  the  evangelical  fathers  who  preceded  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy^  who,  generally  at  least,  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent from  their  writings,  were  strangers  to  the  dogma  o  f 
a   specific  taste   for  sin,  or   constitutional  incapacity  for 
obedience,  and  held  essentially  the  views  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  sustain, — that  men  are  formed  with  all  the  facul- 
ties that  are  requisite  for  obedience,  that  their  blam^able- 
ness  lies,  not  in  their  possessing  such  a  nature  as  they  doi,  but 
solely  in  their  voluntary  perversion  of  it,  and  that  they  exert 
their  sinful  agency  in  the  indulgence  in  forbidden  modes 
and   degrees  of  appetites   and  affections  that  are  not  in 
themselves  evil,  but  that  may  be  innocently  and  viKuotisly 
indulged,  and  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  the  chris- 
tian warfare,  not  utterly  to  deny  and  extirpate,  but  only  to 
preserve  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  gospel. 

Among  the  moderns  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of.  God*B 
universal  knowledge,  providence  and  purposes,  the  siofal- 
ness  of  our  agency  while  unrenewed,  election,  atonement, 
regeneration  and  perseverance,  while  they  reject  the 
theory  of  corrupt  dispositions  and  biases,  and  limit  the 
ascription  of  sinfulness  wholly  to  voluntary  actions,  are  Pr. 
West,  Dr.  Emmons,  and  their  disciples. 

On  the  other  h«ind,  multitudes  of  those  who  have  re- 
jected many  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  have 
continued  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  depra- 
vity. Such  were  Arminius,  Whitby,  Wesley  and  Adam 
Clarke,  who,  the  last  two  especially,  continued  through  life 
to  teach  it  as  distinctly  and   zealously  as  the  most  strenuous 
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of  their  Calvinistic  opposers ;  and  such  is  the  fact  also  with 
the  Methodists  as  a  body  at  the  present  day.  These  exam- 
ples, show  therefore,  that  no  necessary  connexion  subsists 
between  the  rejection  of  that  theory,  and  the  disbelief  of 
those  doctrines,  nor  between  the  rejection  of  those  doctrines 
and  the  disbelief  of  that  theory. 

VI.  That  those  who  have  discarded  the  theory  of  con- 
stitutional depravity,  have  in  so  many  instances  swerved 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  has  arisen,  not  from  a  lo- 
gical dependence  of  those  doctrines  on  that  theory,  but 
solely  from  their  peculiar  views  of  moral  agency. 

They  have  as  a  body,  either  held  that  our  natural  capa* 
city  for  obedience,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual 
influence  to  lead  us  to  obey,  or  regarded  an  influence 
that  determines  beings  in  their  agency,  as  wholly  incom- 
patible with  responsible  choices,  and  formally  made  those 
assumptions  the  ground  of  their  denial  of  foreknowledge, 
election,  special  grace,  and  other  doctrines  which  teach  or 
imply  that  God  exerts  such  an  influence.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  whole  series  of  controversies  on  tlie  subject  with 
which  the  Church  has  been  agitated  from  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine to  the  present  time — all  of  which  have  turned  on  the 
nature  of  moral  agency,  and  the  Spirit's  influences. 

Thus  Pelagius,  the  first  in  the  train  of  those  errorists, 
regarded  a  capacity  for  obedience,  as  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity of  spiritual  influences  to  excite  us  to  obey,  and  on 
.  that  ground  specifically  denied  the  reality  of  those  influ- 
ences, and  taught  that  God  exerts  no  sway  over  us  beyond 
what  is  involved  in  the  ordinary  agency  of  second  causes. 

The  ioUowjug  passage  from  Augustine,  exhibits  the  ele- 
ments of  his  theory : 
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''  Tbe  grace  of  God,  by  whicli  we  arc  aided  ia  avoiding  Bin,  Pela* 
gius  places  either  in  our  nature  and  power  of  free  choice,  or  in  law 
and  instruction ;  bo  that  when  God  aids  man  in  avoiding  evil  and 
doing  good,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  bestowing  that  aid  simply  by 
conveying  to  him  a  knowledge  of  his  obligations— not  by  alec  so 
co-operating  with  him,  and  inspiring  him  with  love,  as  to  lead  him 
to  the  performance  of  what  he  has  learned  is  his  duty.  For  after 
having  designated  capacity,  will,  and  action,  as  the  three  things  that 
are  concerned  in  fulfilling  the  divine  requirements — capacity,  by 
which  man  is  able  to  act  obediently — will,  by  which  he  chooses  to  act 
aright — and  action,  by  which  he  is  in  fact  righteous, — he  acknow- 
ledges that  power,  the  first  of  these,  is  conferred  by  the  Creator  of 
our  nature,  and  is  not  subject,  in  respect  to  its  existence,  to  our  con- 
trol, but  belongs  to  us  though  we  may  be  unwilling  to  possess  it- 
The  other  two,  however,  will  and  action,  he  affirms  are  ours,  and  so 
ascribes  them  to  us  as  to  exhibit  them  as  solely  of  us*  The  grace 
of  God  is  accordingly  exhibited  as  aiding, — ^not  will  and  action,  which 
he  regards  as  wholly  ours, — but  capacity  only,  which  is  not  subject  to 
our  power,  but  is  derived  by  us  wholly  from  God :  as  though  will  and 
action,  which  are  ours,  were  so  adequate  to  the  avoidance  of  evil  and 
the  performance  of  good,  as  not  Co  need  divine  assistance,  bat  the 
capacity  which  we  receive  from  God,  were  so  weak  as  always  to 
require  the  aids  of  grace.  Lest,  however,  any  one  should  say  we 
cither  do  not  rightly  understand,  or  malevolently  misrepresent  his 
meaning,  take  his  own  words. 

''  We  thus  distinguish,"  he  snys,  '<  and  arrange  these  three  in  their 
proper  order :  first,  capacity ;  next,  will ;  and  thirdly,  action.  Capa- 
city we  ascribe  to  nature,  and  choice  to  the  will,  but  action  is  the 
effect  of  volition.  The  first,  that  is  power,  is  of  God  exclusively, 
who  confers  it  on  his  creatures;  but  the  two  others,  choice  and 
action,  are  to  be  referred  to  man,  because  they  spring  from  the  will. 
The  merit,  therefore,  of  choice  and  good  works  is  of  man,  or  rather 
both  of  man  and  of  God,  who  endows  him  with  his  capacity  of  choice 
and  obedience,  and  assists  that  capacity  by  the  aids  of  his  grace.  Bat 
that  man  is  capable  of  choosing  and  doing  that  which  is  good,  is  wholly 
of  God.  That  capacity  accordingly  may  exist  without  the  other  two. 
They  however  cannot  without  that.  It  is  at  my  option  not  to  exert 
either  a  good  action,  or  choice,  but  it  is  not  within  my  power  not  to 
possess  a  capacity  for  acting  aright,  as  its  admission  to  my  nature  is 
not  the  result  of  choice,  but  it  belongs  to  me  inherently,  and  though  I 
may  wish  not  to  possess  it.     An  example  or  two  will  render  the 
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import  of  this  still  clearer.  That  yre  are  capable  of  seeing;  with  our 
eyes  is  not  of  ourselves,  but  that  we  do  in  fact  see  well  or  ill,  is ;  and 
universally  that  we  are  capable  of  doing,  speaking,  and  thinking  what 
is  good,  is  of  him  who  gave  that  ability  and  who  aids  it ;  but  that  we 
in  fact  act,  speak,  and  think  aright,  is  of  ourselves,  because  we  are 
capable  of  putting  forth  all  those  species  of  acts  in  an  evil  manner. 
And  this,  because  of  your  misrepresentation,  is  often  to  be  repeated, 
when  we  say  that  man  is  capable  of  acting  without  sin,  and  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  having  received  that  capacity,  honor  God  who 
conferred  it  on  us.  Nor  is  any  occasion  there  offered  of  flattering 
man,  where  the  agency  of  God  alone  is  treated  of;  for  the  question 
discussed  relates  not  to  actual  choosing  or  acting,  but  only  to  the 
capacity  for  it.*' 

"  He  does.not  believe,  we  see  from  this,  that  our  will  oY  agency  is 
assisted  by  divine  aid,  but  solely  that  capacity  of  choice  and  action, 
which,  he  holds,  we  receive  horn  God  ;  as  though  this  with  which 
God  himself  endows  our  nature  were  weak,  but  the  two  others, 
which  he  exhibits  as  ours,  were  of  such  strength  and  self-sufficiency 
as  not  to  need  any  of  his  aid ;  and  so  he  does  not  aid  us  that  we  may 
choose,  nor  that  we  may  act,  but  only  that  we  may  be  capable  of 
choosing  and  acting."  1 


1  Nam  grattam  Dei  et  adjatoriam,  quo  adjuvamur  ad  non  peecandom,  aut 
in  naiuia  et  Ubero  ponii  arbitrio^  aut  in  lege  atqae  doctrina :  ut  videlicet,  cum 
adjnTat  Deua  hominem,  ut  ^'declijiet  a  male  et  fiidat  bonum,"  revelando  et 
ostendendo  quid  fieri  debeat  adjovare  credatur,  non  etiam  coopexando  et  dilec- 
tionem  inspirando,  ut  id  quod  faciendum  esse  cognoverit,  fiiciat. 

Nam  cum  tria  conatituat  atque  distingnat,  qoibua  divina.  mandata  dicit 
impleri,  possibilitatem,  voluntatem,  actionem ;  poaaibilitatem  acilicet,  qua  potest 
homo  eaae  juatua :  voluntatem,  qua  vult  ease  Justus :  actionem,  qua  Justus  est 
horum  trium  primum,  id  est  possibilitatem  datam  confitetur  a  Creatore  natane, 
nee  ease  in  nostra  potestate,  sed  earn  nos  habere  etiam  si  nolimus:  duo  vera 
reliqua,  id  est,  volantatem  et  actionem,  nostra  esse  assent,  atque  ita  nobis  tri- 
buit,  ut  non  nisi  a  nobis  esse  contendat.  Denique  gratia  Del,  non  ista  duo, 
qua  nostra  omnino  vult  ease,  id  est,  voluntatem  et  actionem ;  sed  illam,  qua 
in  potestate  nostra  non  est,  et  nobis  ex  Deo  est,  id  est,  possibilitatem  perhibet 
adjuvari :  tanquam  ilia,  qus  nostra  sunt,  hoc  est  voluntas  et  actio,  tarn  aint 
valentia  ad  declinandum  a  malo,  et  faciendum  bonum,  ut  divino  adjutorio 
non  indigeant ;  illud  vero,  quod  nobis  ex  Deo  est,  hoc  at  invalidum,  id  eat  pos- 
sibiJitas,  ut  semper  gratie  adjuvetur  anxilio. 

Sed  ne  quis  forsitan  dicat,  noe  vel  non  recto  intelligere,  que  loquitur ;  vcT 
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He  thtts  made  our  capacity  for  obedience  the  gronnd  ofbis 
denialoftbe  necessity  and  reality  of  the  Spirit's  iuflaences. 

His  successors,  however,  in  many  instances,  and  the  Ar- 
minians  at  large,  have  regarded  an  influence  that  deter- 
mines  beings  in  their  agency,  as  wholly  incompatible  with 
free  choices,  and  made  that  assumption  the  gronnd  of  their 
denial  of  those  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system,  which 
exhibit  God  as  exerting  such  an  influence. 


maleTolo  animo  in  alinm  seiuinD,  qns  non  ita  dicta  sunt,  veTtefe,ipaa  jam  ejus 
verba  accipite.  " Nos,^  inquit,  "  sic  tria  ista  dbtinguimus,  et  certum  velut  in  or- 
dinem  digesta  partimar.  Primo  loco  poaae  statuimus,  secundo  Telle,  tertio  esse. 
Poeee  in  oatura,  velle  in  arbitrb,  esse  in  effectu  locamus.  Primum  illtid,  \A 
est  posse,  ad  Deum  proprie  pertinet,  qni  illad  creature  soe  centulil :  doo 
vero  reliqua,  hoc  est  velle  et  esse,  ad  hominem  referenda  sunt,  qoia  de  arbitrii 
fonte  descendant.  Ergo  in  voluntate  •i  opens  bono  ]aus  hominis  eiA,  iino  et 
hominis  et  Dti,  qui  ipalas  voluntatiaet  opens  poesibBitaiem  dedit,  quique  ipsam 
poosibilitatem  gratis  sue  adjuvat  semper  auzilio.  Cluod  vero  homo  potest 
▼elle  bonum  atque  perficere,  solius  Dei  est.  Potest  itaque  illad  unum  esse, 
etiam  si  duo  ista  non  fuerint,  bta  vero  sine  ilio  esse  non  possunt.  Itaque 
fiberum  mihi  est,  nee  voluntatem  bonam  habere,  nee  aetionem :  nullo  aotem 
modo  possum  non  habere  possibilitatem  boni  j  inest  mihi  etiam  si  noluero,  nee 
ocium  sui  aliquando  in  hoc  naturar  recipit.  Gluem  nobis  sensum  exemph  ali- 
qua  faciant  clsriorem.  Ctuod  poesumus  videre  oculis  nostrum  non  est,  q«od 
vero  bene  aut  male  videmus,  hoc  nostrum  est.  £t  ut  generaJiter  univeraa 
oompleetar,  quod  possumus  omne  bonum  facere,  dicere,  cogitarc,  illius  est,  qui 
hoc  posse  donavit,  qui  hoc  posse  adjuvat.  Cluod  vero  bene  vel  agimus,  vel 
loquimur,  vel  cogitamus,  nostrum  est,  quia  hec  omnia  vertero  etiam  in  malum 
possumus.  Unde  quod  propter  calumniam  vestram  ssepe  repetendum  est, 
cum  dicimus  hominem  posse  esse  sine  peccato,  et  confeasione  possibilitatis 
accepts  laudamus  Deum,  qui  nobis  hoc  posse  largitus  est,  nee  est  ibi  uUa  lau- 
dandi  hominis  occasio,  ubi  solius  Dei  eausa  tractatur  :  non  enim  de  velle,  nee 
de  esse,  sed  tantummodo  de  eo,  quod  potest  esse,  disseritur.'' 

Scire  quippe  debemus,  quod  nee  voluntatem  nostram,  nee  actionem  divino 
adjuvare  credit  auxilio,  sed  solam  possibilitatem  voluntatis  atqueoperis,  quam 
sQlam  in  bis  tribus  nos  habere  afiirmat  ex  Deo :  tamquam  hoc  sit  infirmum, 
quod  ipse  Deus  posuit  in  natura,  cstera  vero  duo,  qus  nostra  esse  voluit,  ita 
sint  firma  et  fortia  et  sibi  sufiicientia,  ut  nullo  indigcant  ejus  auxilio :  et-ideo 
non  adjuvet,  ut  velunus,  non  adjuvet,  ut  agamus,  sed  tantummodo  adjuvet,  ut 
^oUo  et  agcre  valeamua.— De  GraUa,  Cap.  iii.  iv.  v. 
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Such,  from  the  objections  urged  by  them  against  the 
opposite  theory,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  fact  with 
Celestios  and  Julian,  the  cotemporaries  of  Pelagiut,  and 
most  strenuous  advocates  in  that  age  of  his  doctrines. 
Jerome  referring,  as  is  supposed,  to  Celestins,  exhibits  him 
as  urging  the  following  objection : 

<*  If  I  do  nothlDg  without  the  aid  of  God,  and  in  each  successive 
work  all  that  1  do  is  of  him,  then  not  I  who  labor,  but  his  grace  it  en- 
titled to  the  merit,  and  he  has  vainly  given  a  power  of  choice  that  I 
cannot  use  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  unlets  h^ 
always  aids  me ;  for  a  will  is  wholly  worthless  that  needs  aid  from 
another.  But  God  has  given  me  a  power  of  choice  which  will  not 
continue  to  be  free,  except  I  do  as  I  choose.  I,  therefore,  either  use 
that  power  only  which  was  given  me,  so  that  my  freedom  of  choice 
will  be  preserved,  or,  else  needing^  the  aid  of  another,  my  liberty 
must  be  destroyed.*'  2 

And  again :  > 

"  The  disciple  of  Pelagius  says,  a  will  is  destroyed  which  needs 
aid  from  another,  for  I  can  no  otherwise  be  free  than  by  doing  as  I 
choose."  3 

Augustine  likewise  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Pelagians : 


3  SI  nihil  ago  absque  Dei  auxUio^  et  per  singula  opera  ejus  est  omne  quod 
gefliero;  ergo  non  ego  qui  laboro,  sed  Dei  in  me  ooronabilur*  auxilium,  firui- 
traque  dedit  arbitrii  potettatem,  quam  impiere  non  poesum,  niri  ipM  me  sem- 
per adjuverit.  Destruitur  enim  voluntas,  que  alterius  ope  indigft.  Sed  libe- 
rum  dedit  arbitrium  Deus,  quod  aliter  liberum  non  erit  nisi  iaceroquod  voluero. 
Ac  per  hoc,  ait  aut  utor  semel  potestato,  que  mihi  data  est^  ut  liberum  senre- 
tur  arbitrlam,  aut  si  alterius  ope  indigeo,  libertas  arbitrii  in  me  destruitur. — 
HUronimi  Epist.  ad  Ctesiph. 

3  Dicit  Pelagii  discipulus;  Destruitur  voluntas,  que  alterius  optj  indiget, 
quod  aliter  liberum  non  erit,  nisi  &cero  quod  voluero. 
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**^The7  think  man  is  siript  of  his  power  of  free  choice,  unless  it 
is  held  that  he  exerts  good  volitions  without  God*8  assistance.'^  4 

Celestios  used  the  following  language : 

*'  The  will  is  not  free,  if  it  needs  God's  assistance,  as  every  one 
most  have  it  at  his  opticm  either  to  do  a  thing,  or  not  to  do  it."  5 

They  thus  proceeded  in  their  objections  on  the  assumption 
that  a  need  of  spiritual  influences  is  incompatible  with  a 
power  of  free-agency^  and  thence  that  the  mind  cannot 
possibly  be  decisively  swayed  in  volition  by  such  influ- 
encesy  without  a  total  destruction  of  its  moral  freedom. 
Their  denial  accordingly  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit's  agency  in  regeneration  and  sanctification,  with  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  evangelical  system  in  which  that  is 
implied,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  theory.* 

But  such  was  still  more  conspicuously  the  fact  with  Ar- 
miniusand  his  followers.  They  commenced  their  dissent  from 
the  Reformers  and  deviation  from  the  scriptural  system,  on 
the  subject  of  decrees  and  predestination,  and  proceeded 
openly  and  munly  in  their  objections  and  reasoning  on  the 
assumption  that  the  subjection  of  beings  to  influences,  that 
decisively  excite  them  to  a  given  agency,  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  moral  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  thence 
inferred  that  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  decrees,  special 
grace  and  all  others  which  imply  that  men  are  subjected  to 


4  Putant  Buferri  libi  iibernm  arbitrium,  si  nee  ipsam  bonam  Toluntatem, 
-    tine  adjutorio  Dei,  hominem  habere  coitsenaerint. — Epi$t.  194. 

5  Non  esse  liberum  arbitriam,  si  Dei  indigeat  auzilio,  quoniam  in  propria 
▼olontate  habet  umuquisque  ant  facere  aliquid,  aut  non  fiicere. — Ajmd  Avgt, 
Dt  Ge$ti»  Peiag,  Cktp,  xviii. 
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such  influences,  and  that  an  antecedent  certainty  exists,  that 
they  are  to  act  as  they  do,  are  erroneous. 

This,  in  respect  to  Arminius,  is  seen  from  the  following 
pfeissages: 

*'  The  word  deUrmmaiioA  is  ambiguous,  for  it  signifies  either  a  de- 
termination by  which  God  decrees  that  something  shall  take  place 
of  such  a  nature,  that,  notwithstanding  the  action^  motion,  or  im- 
pulse, whatever  it  may  be  that  proceeds  from  him,  the  second  cause  still 
remains  free  as  far  as  power  and  the  exercise  of  it  are  concerned, 
to  act  or  not  to  act,  so  that  it  can  suspend  its  agency,  if  it  chooses ; 
or  else  such  a  determination  that  the  second  cause  does  not  remain  free, 
at  least  as  to  the  exercise  of  power,  so  as  to  be  able  to  suspend  its  own 
action,  notwithstanding  the  agency,  motion,  or  impulse  that  proceeds 
from  God;  but  is  necessarily  turned  by  it  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  its 
indifference  to  one  or  the  other  side  taken  away,  before  the  act  itself  of 
determination  can  be  exerted  by  the  free  agent.  If  the  word  is  used  in 
the  first  sense,  I  am  far  from  denying  to  God  such  a  determination ; 
for  I  know  that  itis  said,  that  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together  against 
Christ,  to  do  whatever  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  had  predeter- 
mined should  be  done ;  but  I  also  know  that  Herod,  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  the  Jews  did  that  freely,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  divine 
predestination,  and  all  the  agency,  influence,  or  impulse,  proceeding 
from  God  that  was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  it  was  still 
possible  that  that  act  which  he  had  predetermined— ;namely,  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ,  should  not  be  perpetrated  by  them,  and  they  re- 
mained free,  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  it  up  to 
the  very  moment  in  which  they  accomplished  it. 

"  If,  however,  the  word  determination  is  used  in  the  second  sense, 
I  confess  that  the  dogma,  which  asseits,  that  God,  by  his  eternal  de- 
cree, determines  future  contingencies,  by  which  is  meant,  acts  that 
are  exerted  by  the  free  will  of  the  creature,  to  one  side,  I  abhor 
and  execrate  it  as  false,  absurd,  and  blasphemous : — as/a^,  because 
God  so  directs  all  things  by  his  providence,  that  when  it  seems  good 
to  him  to  use  his  creatures  to  accomplish  his  decrees,  he  does  not 
take  from  them  their  nature  or  natural  properties,  nor  the  use  of 
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them,  but  le&ves  them  to  exercise  their  own  appropriate  ageney. 
Were  it  otherwise,  his  providence,  which  should  be  in  accordance 
with  his  works,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  them.  As  abnrd^  be* 
cause  it  is  a  palpable  contradiction  to  say,  that  an  event  is  to  take 
place  corUingently  ;  that  is,  is  so  to  .take  place,  that  it  may  not  take 
place,  and  yet  that  that  same  event  is  so  determined  to  one  side,  that 
it  cannot  be  that  it  will  not  take  place  precisely  as  it  is  determined. 
It  does  not  suffice,  to  take  away  the  contradiction,  to  say,  that  thai 
liberty  is  not  destroyed  which  pertains  to  the  nature  of  the  creature ; 
for  it  is  not  enough  to  constitute  contingency  and  liberty,  that  a 
power  is  possessed  which  can  act  freely  according  to  nature,  but  it  is 
requisite  also  that  no  impediment  whatever  should  exist  to.  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  and  liberty.  And  what  folly  to  confer  on  a  crea- 
ture in  creating  him  a  power  of  acting  freely  and  suspending  action^ 
and  then  take  away  the  use  of  it  whenever  an  opportunity  for  exer- 
cising it  came ;  that  is,  to  confer  it  when  there  is  no  use  for  it,  but 
whenever  it  is  about  to  be  used  and  is  necessary,  then  to  prevent  it 
from  being  exercised !  As  fraught  with  a  multiplicity  of  blasphemies 
also,  for  no  sophistry  can  exempt  the  doctrine  of  such  a  determination 
from  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  and 
man  free  from  fault ;  that  God  actually  and  alone  sins,"  &c.  6 


6  Determinationis  vox  ambigna  est.  Significat  enim  vel  detenmoationem 
Dei,  qua  statoit  ut  aliquid  fiat,  talem,  qua  poaita  qualicunqoe  actione,  mo- 
tione,  impulsa  Dei ,  causa  secunda  libera  manet  quoad  potentiam  et  usum 
potentiiB,  ad  agendum  vel  non  agendum,  adeo  ut  actionem  euam,  si  velit,  sus- 
pendere  pomit ;  vel  talem,  qua  posita  non  manet  libera  causa  secunda,  saltern 
non  ad  utum  potentis,  at  actionem  suam  suspendere  possit,  posita  actione, 
motione  et  impulsu  Dei ;  sed  ex  qua  sit,  ut  uecessario  in  altenitiam.panem 
flectatur,  ablata  indifferentia  ad  alterutram  partem;  antequam  actus  ipse 
determinatus  productus  sit  a  creatura  libera.  Si  prioce  modo  vox  detenmna- 
tionis  intelligatur  in  posito  articulo,  absit  a  me  ut  talem  determinationem  Dei 
negemus.  Scio  enim  Actor.  4.  dici,  Herodem,  Pontium  Pilatum  cum  Genti- 
bus  et  populis  Israel  oHictos  fuisse  in  unum  advenus  Christum,  ut  &cerent 
quscunque  manus  et  consilium  Dei  praedefiniverat ;  (et  prsdeterminarat) 
ut  fierent :  sed  scio  etiam  Herodem,  Pontium  Pilatum,  et  ludsos  idipsumlibe- 
rum  fecisse,  et  posita  praedefinitione  ista  Dei,  et  omni  Dei  per  potentiam  ipaius 
actione,  motione,  impulsu,  ad  pnedefinitionem  illam  exaequendam  necessaria, 
tamen  potuisse  istimi  actum  a  Deo  prsdefinituui,  scilicet,  crucifixionis  Christi, 
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«  Anothei  distinction  is  that  of  necessity  from  co&ction,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  following  manner : — *  If  the  decree  of  God  by  which  he 
ordains  that  man  shall  fall,  compelled  him  to  sin,  then  certainly  God 
would  become  through  that  decree  the  author  of  sin,  and  man  would 
be  free  from  fault :  but  that  decree  does  not  compel  man,  it  only  im- 
poses a  necessity  so  that  he  is  certain  to  sin,  which  necessity  does  not 
divest  him  of  liberty  ;  therefore,  in  as  much  as  he  sins  freely  notwith- 
standing that  decree,  he  is  the  cause  of  his  own  fall,  and  God  is  free 
from  fault.' — Let  us  consider  this  distinction  and  its  use." 

*'  Necessity  and  coaction  differ  merely  as  genus  and  species,  for  co- 
action  is  a  species  of  necessity.    Necessity  is  also  twofold,  the  one 


ab  iisdem  non  prodoci,  eoaque  liberos  et  indifierentes  mansiMe  ad  actum  pr»- 
standain  uaque  ad  iliud  momeDtum  temporis  quo  actum  patrabant.    Legatur 
historia  Pidsoonis  Domini,  et  animadvertatur  quomodo  res  tota  gesta  sit,  qui- 
bos  argumentis  Herodes,  Pontius  Pilatas,  ludsei  moti  sint,  et  qu8B  qualisque 
liierit  argumentorum  istomm  administratio ;  et  constabit  me  verom  dicere.    Si 
vero  secnndo  sensu  sumatur  vox  determinationis,  fiiteor  me  hoc  axioma  quo 
dieitur,  Deam  fatuia  coDtingentia  (intellige  quae  a  libera  creatnrsB  volantate 
patrantur)  decreto  flio  iBtemo  determinasM  ad  alterutram  partem :  tanqoam 
falsum,  absurdum,  etmuldplicis  blasphemie  previam,  abominari  et  ezaecrari. 
Ut  fiilsum,  quia  Deus  sic  piovidentia  sua  administrat  omnia,  ut  quum  ipei 
visum  est  creaturis  uti  ad  sua  decreta  exsequendum,  eis  oaturam  naturalesque 
pToprietates  et  usum  earum  non  auferat,  sed  eis  suos  proprios  motas  peiagere 
sinat:  secus  providentia  quae  creation!  debet  esse  accommodata,  ei  directe 
adversabitar.     Ut  absurdum,  quia  contradicens  est  in  adjecto,  contingenter 
aliquid  fieri,  hoc  est,  ita  fieri,  uti  possit  non  fieri,  et  tamen  idipsum  sic  esse 
detcrminatum  ad  alterutram  partem,  ut  non  possit  non  fieri  id  quod  determl- 
natum  est  ut  fiat.    Non  sufficit  ad  toUendam  contradictionem  quod  dicunt 
de  non  ablata  libertate  quod  ad  natoram  cieatuns ;  nam  ad  oontingentiam  et 
libertatem  statuendam  non  sufikit  ut  adsit  potentia  qu»  Ubere  agere  possit 
secundum  naturam,  sed  requiritur  ut  usu  iliius  potentias  et  libertatis  nullo 
modo  impediatur.    Et  qua  insania  est  potentiam  Ubere  agendi  vel  actionem 
suspendendi  creaturn  in  creatione  conferre,  et  iliius  usum  auferre  quum  jam 
usurpanda  venit  libcrtas :  hoc  est,  concedere  quum  iliius  usus  nuUus  est;  at 
qoom  usus  ejus  et  necessitas  erit,  turn  libertatem  in  actu  impedire.     Ut  bias- 
phemno  multiplicis  previum.     Nam  existimo  nulla-  sophistica  effici  posse,  ut 
ex  illo  dogmatc  de  tali  prndeterminatione  non  sequatur :  Primo,  Deum  esse 
anthorem  peccati,  et  bominem  immunem  a  culpa.    Secundo,  Deum  vcrc  et 
proprie  et  solum  peccari. — ^J.  Arminii  Oiip.  pp.  143, 144. 
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from  an  intornal,  the  other  from  an  external  cause,  the  first  natural, 
[springing  from  one's  own  nature]  the  other  violent.  Necessity  from 
an  external  cause  >  is  also  called  a  violent  coaction,  whether  it  takes 
place  against  a  nature  simply  or  against  a  will,  as  [in  the  one  case] 
when  a  stone  ia  thrown  upwards,  and  [in  the  other]  when  a  stronger 
abuses  the  hand  of  a  weaker  to  strike  another.  The  other  [that  is,  the 
natural,  or  that  which  is  from  an  internal  cause,  such  as  the  mind's  con- 
victions and  affections]  is  denoted  by  the  general  term  necessity,  but 
with  a  limited  meaning.  These  two  species  concur  therefore  in  some 
respects  and  differ  in  others,  and  the  question  we  are  to  determine  is, 
whether  they  differ  to  such  an  extent  that  coaction  alone  is  contrary 
to  liberty — ^not  the  other  necessity,  and  that  he  who  compels  to  sin, 
is  the  cause  of  it,  but  not  he  who  necessitates  it  without  coaction  ; 
for  this  they  affirm  who  use  this  distinction.    But  first  in  respect  to 
the  will : — it  is  opposed  directly  to  necessity  considered  in  gene- 
ral, as  well  that  which  is  natural,  as  that  which  is  coactive,  for  each 
occasions  an  inevitableness  of  the  act,  which  is  destructive  ef  liberty ; 
for  that  cause  alone  acts  freely  which  can  suspend  its  act.    Some 
affirm  that  liberty  is  perfectly  consistent  with  natural  necessity  as  in 
God  who  is  good  both  by  nature  and  freely.     This  language  is  plau- 
sible ;  but  is  God,  in  fact  freely  good  ?  The  supposition  is  little  better 
than  blasphemous.    His  goodness  is  natural  to  him  and  inherent. 
Without  it  he  could  not  be  God.  It  does  not  therefore  exist  in  him  by 
freewill.     I  know  the  schoolmen  talk  of  a  liberty  of  complacence, 
but  inconsistently  with  the  nature  ofliberty  and  its  definition.    Next 
in  regard  to  sin.    He  is  the  cause  of  sin  who  necesitates  it  by  an 
act  of  neccssitation  of  any  kind  whatever,  whether  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, whether  by  an  internal  atuuiont  ntoUonjOr  indueement  which  the 
will  neceisarily  obey$y  or  by  the  use  of  external  violence  which  the 
will  wpuld  not  be  able  to  resist  were  it  even  to  choose  to,  though  no 
voluntary  act  of  that  kind  would  then  take  place.    Indeed  he  would 
sin  worse  who  should  use  the  former  agency,  than  he  who  should  em- 
ploy the  latter,  for  the  one  would  do  it  in  order  to  lead  the  will  of  the 
creature  to  consent  to  sin,  but  the  other  not  at  all ;  although  that 
would  not  be  a  consent  of  the  will  in  which  it  exerted  itself  according 
to  the  manner  of  free  will,  but  in  which  it  exerted  itself  according  to 
nature, — in  which  mode  alone  God  can  so  move  the  will  that  it  shall 
be  moved  necessarily ;  that  is,  so  that  it  cannot  but  be  moved.     And 
consequently,  the  will  consenting  as  mere  nature  to  sin,  is  free  from 
fault ;  for  that  which  renders  sin,  sin,  is  its  proceeding  from  a  free  will« 
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making  choice  ofan  object  according  to  its  own  peculiar  liberty .  For 
the  law  is  imposed*  not  on  nature,  but  on  the  will ;  and  not  oti  the  will 
exerting  itself  after  the  manner  of  nature,  but  afler  the  manner  of 
free  will.  This  distinction  is  vain  therefore,  and  can  contribute  no- 
thing towards  freeing  the  doctrine  in  question  from  the  objection 
urged  against  it.  If  any  one  pertinaciously  claims  that  the  same  act 
may  be  put  forth  both  freely  and  necessarily  in  different  respects— 
necessarily  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  ordaining  first  cause,  but  in  regard 
to  the  second  cause,  freely  and  contingently ;  ^e  should  know  that 
contingency  and  necessity  differ  not  in  relations  merely,  but  entirely 
aldo  in  nature,  and  cannot  therefore  coincide  with  each. other.  That 
is  necessary,  which  cannot  but  take  place ;  that  is  to  happen  contin- 
gently,  which  possibly  is  not  to  take  place.  They  are  obviously,  there- 
fore, directly  contradictory  .to  each  other,  and  connot  in  any  manner 
be  affirmed  of  the  same  act.  The  will  freely  tends  to  its  object,  when 
it  is  not  determined  by  a  superior  power  to  one  part.  But  that  deter- 
mination being  made  through  a  divine  decree,  it  cannot  any  longer  be 
said  to  incline  freely  to  its  object ;  for  it  is  not  then  the  originator  of  its 
actfl,  possessing  dominion  and  power  over  them.  But  the  bones  of  Christ 
(this  is  an  example  they  allegejwere  they  not  of  such  a  nature  that  thej 
could  have  been  broken  ?  and  yet  they  could  not  have  been  broken, 
because  of  the  decree  of  God.  I  answer,  had  that  determination 
been  removed,  they  could  have  been  broken,  but  that  being  consti- 
tuted by  the  divine  decree,  it  was  wholly  impossible  that  they  should 
be  broken ;  that  is,  that  they  weie  to  remain  unbroken  was  neces- 
sary, not  contingent.  Did  God,  therefore,  change  their  nature  ? 
There  was  no  need  of  that.  They  were  in  their  nature  fragile,  and 
he  only  prevented  an  act  of  breaking  from  being  applied  to  them, 
which  could  have  been  applied,  and  in  fact  would  have  been,  had  he 
not  by  his  decree  and  act  proceeding  from  it,  prevented  it."  7 


7  Secunda  distinctio  est  necewitatis  et  coactionis,  ista  hoc  mode  utuntur. 
Si  Dei  decretum,  quo  ordinavit  ut  homo  laberetur,  homiDem  ad  peocandum 
cogeret ;  turn  iane  Deus  per  illud  decretum  peccati  autor  enet,  ct  homo  ira- 
munis  a  culpa :  at  decretum  illud  non  cogit  hominemi  necessitatem  tantum 
imponit,  ita  ut  non  possit  non  peccare ;  qoee  necessitas  ill!  libertatem  non 
adimit :  ergo  homo  quum  libera  peccet  stante  decreto,  sui  lapsus  causa  est, 
Deo  extra  culpam  exbtente.     Consideremusdistinctlonem  et  usum  iliius. 

Necessitas  et  coactio  differunt  tanquam  genus  et  species.  Nam  necessitas 
etlam  coactionem  sub  se  comprshendit.    Estque  necessitas  duplex,  alia  ab 
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He  thus  openly  assumed,  that  no  influence  whatever,  of 
any  degree  or  species  can  be  compatible  with  moral  free- 

interna,  alia  ab  externa  cauaa :  alia  naturalis,  alia  violenta.    Necessitas  ab 
externa  causa  et  violenta  coactio  dicitur,  aive  ilia  contra  naturam  sive  advei- 
«ufl  volontatem  fiat ;  ut  quum  lapis  in  altum  projicitur :  et  fortior  imbecillioris 
manu  abutUur  ad  altenim  verbcrandum.    Ilia  altera  necessitatis  nomine  gene- 
ral!, sed  ad  specialem  intelligentiam  contract©  appellatur.    Est  ergo  inter hasce 
duas  species  aliqua  convenientia ;  quatenus  idem  participiant  genua :  et  ali- 
qua  discrepantia,  qna  singuisB  propriam  formam  habent.     An  vero  eoosqtie 
differant,  ut  coactio  sola  libertati  sit  contraria,  non  ilia  altera  neceesitas,  etqui 
cogat  ad  peccatum  sit  peccati  causa,  non  ille  qui  necessitat  citra  coactioBem, 
jam  videndum  est.    Hoc  enim  ilii  dicunt  qui  distincUone  ista  utantur.    De 
tibeitate  primum.  Ilia  opponitur  directe  necessitati  in  gencre  considerate,  tam 
natttiali  quam  co«ctiv« :  utraque  enim  inducit  actus  inevitabiUtatero,  quae 
inevitabiUtaa  libcrtatem  tollit.    Libere  enim  agit  causa  quae  actum  suspendero 
potest.   Dicunt  nonnuUi  libertatem  cum  naturali  necesatate  optima  consister© 
exemplo  Dei  qui  et  nature  et  libere  bonus  est.     Bona  Tcrba.    An  Deus  libere 
bonus  est  7  hoc  a  blasphema  non  multum  abeet.     Deo  bonitassua  est  natu- 
ralis  et  intims,  sine  qua  nee  Deus  esse  potest,  non  ergo  libere  inexistit.    Scio 
libertatem  aliquam  complacent! sedici  a  ScholasUcis,  at  contra  ipsam  tibertatis 
naturam  et  definitionem.    Jam  de  peccato,  peccati  causa  est  qui  necessitat  ad 
peccandum,  qualicunque  neccssiUtionw  actu,  sive  cxtemo,  sive  intcino:  sive 
interna  suasione,  motione,  ductu,  cui  neceasarioobedU  ▼oluntaa ;  sive  externa 
violentia  adhibita,  cui  reaistere  non  valet  voluntas  licet  veUt  j  quamquam  tunc 
Qon  sit  futurus  actua  Ule  voluntarius.    Iroo  gravius  Ule  peccat  qui  isto  actu 
utitur  quam  hoc ;  nam  iUe  hoc  fecit  ut  voluntas  creature  cousentiat  in  pecca- 
tum, iste  minime :  licet  Ule  consensus  non  sit  voluntaUs  qua  se  habet  secun- 
dum.  modum  voluntotis  liber®,  sed  qua  se  habet  ut  nature ;  quo  solo  modo 
Deus  voluntatem  ita  movere  potest,  ut  necessario  moveatur,  hoc  est,  nonposmt 
non  moveri.    Atque  isto  pacto,  voluntas  ut  nature  conscntiens  m  peccatum 
immunis  est  a  culpa,  peccatum  enim,  qua  peccatum,  est  a  volunUte  Ubera  et 
secundum  modum  libertatis  8U»  in  objectum  tendente.    Lex  enim  non  natur» 
sed  voluntati,  non  voluntati  qua  se  habet  secundum  modum  natur»,  sed  secun- 
dum  modum  libera  voluntatis,  est  lata.    Vana  iUque  hiec  distinctio  est  et 
inefficax  ad  liberandum  ilUm  primam  sententiam  ab  object©  crimine.   Si  quis 
pertiuacius  tueri  velit,  unum  eundemque  actum  libere  et  necessario  patran 
posse,  diversis  respectibus,  nempe  respectu  causae  primae  ordinantis  necessario, 
at  respectu  cause  secund«,  libere  et  contingcnter.  Ille  sciat  contingentiam  et 
necessitatem  non  respectibus,  sed  integiis  essentiis  dissentire,  toUmqueentis 
amplitudinem  dividere ;  et  propterea  coincidere  non  potest.     Neccssanum  est 
quod  non  potest  non  fieri ;  contingenter  fit,  quod  potest  non  fieri.    Ecce  con- 
tradicentia,  qu»  nullo  modo  eidcm  aclui  iribui  psssunt.    Voluntas  libere  ten- 
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dom ;  but,  that  when  the  will  acts  freely,  its  agency  or 
election  of  objects  proceeds  solely  from  itself,  unprompted 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  other  attributes  of  the 
mind,  or  by  any  external  cause,  and  that  when  ii  acts  under 
the  promptings  of  any  of  those  causes,  and  makes  its  elec- 
tion because  of  the  influence  of  perceptions  or  emotions,  it 
acts  from  nature  in  place  of  free  will,  and  from  necessity 
instead  of  liberty. 

He  regarded  liberty,  therefore,  as  wholly  incompatible 
with  any  certain  and  fixed  connexion  of  volitions  with  a 
precedent  cause,  or  antecedent  certainty,  that  they  are  to 
be  exerted,  and  made  that  assumption  the  ground  of  the 
inference  that  God  does  not  determine  any  acts  of  free  will, 
and  cannot  have  decreed  their  existence ;  and  thence,  that 
the  whole  doctrine  of  decrees,  election,  special  grace  and 
perseverance,  is  erroneous,  and  falsely  ascribed  to  the 
scriptures. 

Episcopius  likewise  and  his  coadjutors,  entertained  the 
same  views. 

**  There  are  some  who  do  not  regard  indifference  as  to  acting  and  not 
acting,  as  easential  to  constitute  liberty  of  choice,  but  believe  that 
mere  immunity  from  coaetion  is  sufficient  for  it.    Were  that,  how- 


dit  in  oTjectum  mam,  qnando  a  potenlia  supeiiore  non  est  determinanta  in 
unam  pattern,  at  determinatione  ilia  facta  per  deeretam  aliquod  Del,  non  am- 
plins  did  potest  libere  in  snum  objectam  tenders :  non  enim  jam  prindpinm 
est  sai  actus  dominium  et  potestatem  babens.  Sed  ossa  Christi,  (hoc  enim 
ezemplam  adfenint)  an-non  eius  sunt  natuns  ut  frangi  potuerint  f  et  tamen 
fiangi  non  potuerunt  ob  decretnm  Dei.  Respondeo,  sublata  deterroinatione 
frangi  potuerunt :  at  potita  ilia  per  decretum  Dei,  frangi  omnino  non  potue- 
runt, boc  eat,  necesaarium  fuit  ut  integra  manerent,  non  contingens.  Ergons 
Deus  OMium  aaturam  mutavit  7  non  fuit  opus.  Impediit  tantum  ne  actus con- 
fractionia  adhiberetur  osaibus  natura  sua  fragilibus,  qui  actua  adhiberi  potu- 
isaet  imo  et  adhibitus  fuiaset,  nisi  Deua  decreto  ruo  et  actu  ex  decrcto  pnever- 
tissst.— J.  Arminii  Opp.  pp.  502,  503. 
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ever,  the  fact,  it  ie  manifest  t)iat  all  apontaneoaa  actiona  might  be 
properly  said  to  be  free,  and  liberty  would  no  longer  be  an  affection 
peculiar  to  the  will,  but  would  be  common  to  all  powers  that  act 
spontaneously. 

*'  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  liberty  of  man  is  nothing  else  than 
the  dominion  which  he  has  over  himself,  or  rather  over  his  actions, 
so  that  he  is  able  of  himself  to  choose  or  not  choose,  and  to  choose 
this  or  that,  and  vice  versa;  for  he  is  properly  free  who  is  the  mas- 
ter of  his  own  actions.  This  prerogative  is  the  greatest  that  a 
creature  can  receive  from  God ;  for,  through  it,  he  is  at  least  so  &r 
exempted  from  the  divine  omnipotence  that  he  can  act,  as  it  were, 
independently  of  every  thing,  can  refuse  subjection  to  God,  and 
choose  contrary  to  that  which  he  prescribes ;  so  that,  unless  God  to- 
tally destroys  him,  or  impedes,  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  the 
exercise  of  his  liberty,  and  determines  him  speci6cally,  he  can  go 
od)  subject  to  no  power  or  control  but  his  own.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  the  will  should  bo  forced,  or,  if  compelled,  that  it  should  be  free, 
or  that  it  should  choose  contrary  to  its  choice,  as  that  would  be  to 
choose  and  not  to  choose  at  the  same  time.  Liberty  and  servitude 
are  incompatibles,  and  can  never  be  reconciled  or  made  to  coexist. 

**  By  actions  I  mean  those  acts  only  which  philosophers  denominate 
acts  of  intellect  and  will,  ibr  those  only  are4!oncemed  in  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  free  will.  But,  that  it  may  be  seen 
which  and  of  what  nature  they  are,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  treat 
of  them  more  fully.  Those  acts  are  various,  and  when  man  acts 
'*  ordinate,"  regularly,  they  are  subordinated  by  him  one  to  another. 
Some  actions  are  subservient  or  preparatory ;  the  service  of  which 
he  can  use  or  not,  as  he  chooses ;  some  are  imperative  and  execu- 
tory, which  he  can  also  exercise  as  be  pleases^  Acts  of  the  first  kind 
are  acts  of  perceiving  or  apprehending  the  nature  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  of  distinguishing  them  as  they  are  related  to 
others.  Under  these  1  comprehend  acts  of  considering,  examining, 
and  determining  the  truth  or  falsehood,  goodness  or  evil  of  things; 
and  they  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  is  the  act  by  which  man 
simply  distinguishes  the  agreeable  from  the  disagreeable,  the  use- 
ful from  the  useless,  the  creditable  from  the  discreditable,  the 
easy  from  the  difficult,  and  the  becoming  from  the  indecorous. 
This,  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  denominate  the  lower  reason, 
and  it  is  common  to  men  with  brutes.  The  second  class  is  the  act 
by  which  man  distinguishes  right  from  wrong,  the  honorable  pro- 
perly BO  called,  from  the  dishonorable,  and  the  just  from  the  un- 
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jQst.  This  18  usually  called  the  higher  reason,  and  is  the  peculiar 
gift  which  distinguishes  man  from  animals.  To  this  it  also  to  be 
added  the  third  and  most  important  class,  which  is  that  in  which 
he  judges  between  the  objects  presented  to  him  of  each  rea- 
son, the  higher  and  the  lower;  that  is,  whether  the  right  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  agreeable,  the  honorable  to  the  useful,  and  the  just 
to  the  convenient.  Imperative  actions  are  acts  of  choosing  and  re- 
fusing, those,  that  is,  in  which  he  simply  chooses  to  do  or  obtain 
something,  and  vice  versa.  Of  all  these  acts  he  is  the  absolute  mas- 
ter ;  for  he  is  able  to  choose  or  to  refuse,  at  his  own  option ;  that  is, 
either  to  exert  or  suspend  acts  of  volition  prompted  by  nothing  but 
himself.  He  can  also  use  the  aid  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  of  subser- 
vient acts ;  that  is,  can  choose  or  refuse  to  inquire,  examine,  con- 
sider, and  weigh  what  is  offered  to  his  election. 

*'  There  are  two  things  from  which  the  glory  of  this  free  dominion 
is  clearly  seen;  first,  that  man  can  cause  himself  not  to  make  any  use 
whatever  of  reason  when  he  48  about  to  put  forth  a  choice,  but  to 
be  borne  to  this  or  that  object,  like  a  brute,  precisely  as  though  he 
were  wholly  devoid  of  reason  and  judgment;  that  he  is  completely 
able  to  command  himself  without  any  reason  whatever,  to  go  back- 
wards as  though  he  were  not  formed  with  eyes,  or  had  intentionally 
blinded  them.  It  is  the  climax  of  bis  liberty,  that  he  can  thus  put 
off  his  manhood,  and  render  himself  brute  and  irrational.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  highest  use  of  liberty  may  be  its  grossest  abuse ; 
for  what  is  more  unbecoming  than  that  man,  who  is  endowed  with 
reason,  should  become  a  brute ;  that  he  who  is  formed  with  eyes  in 
front,  that  he  may  enjoy  their  guidance  in  walking,  should  choose  to 
walk  backwards,  merely  because  he  is  able  to  go  backwards  if  he 
chooses !  and,  next,  that  when  he  acts  regularly,  that  is,  when  he  di- 
rects himself  to  examine  and  weigh  the  nature  and  condition  of  an  eli- 
gible object,  he  still  retains  this  unfettered  dominion  over  himself; 
so  that  he  b  able  not  only  to  give  himself  the  contrary  direction,  but 
also  not  to  choose  what  his  reason  has  already  decided  is  the  best  en- 
titled to  be  chosen ;  if  only  his  not  choosing  it  is  not  conjoined  with 
some  such  evil,  as  he  cannot  but  supremely  hate  and  shun."  8 


8  duidam  ad  libertatem  arbitrii  conatituendan,  jadicarunt  non  rrquiri  in- 
differentiam  ad  agendum  et  non  agendum ;  aed  aufficere  crediderunt  aolam 
immunitatem  a  coactione.  Sed  hi  non  obscure  atatim  aensrrunt,  hac  rattone 
omnes  artionea  apontanra^  vere  ac  proprie  librraa  dtremlas  fore,  Ubertatemque 
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The  same  hypothesis  was  advocated  by  Limborch,  the 
leader  of  the  Arminians  of  the  next  generation. 


non  ampliua  afTecUoneiii  piopriam  volantatis,  sed  commone  potentUa  omnibus 
•ponte  ag«ntibii8  futuram. 

Ita  autem  Btatuimos :  Libertas  honinis,  sive  animie  humane,  nihil  aliud 
est  quam  dominium  quod  homohabet  in  seipeum,  aivepotius  in  actiones  suasi 
ita  ut  posait  ex  et  a  seipeo  velle  aut  nolle,  et  hoc  aut  iilud  velle,  et  vioevena. 
Liber  enim  proprie  est  is,  qui  actionum  aut  rei  suae  dominus  est.  Piaerogativa 
et  privilegium  hoc  tantum  est,  ut  eu  majus  creaturaa  Deo  accipere  non  potue- 
rit.  Per  illud  etiim  eousque  saltem  eximitur  divinic  orenipotentiie,  ut  inde- 
pendenter  ab  omni  alia  re  quasi  agat,  ut  possit  nolle  subjici  Deo,  et  contrarium 
velle  ei  quod  Deus  ipsi  pnecipit ,  adco  quidem  ut  nisi  Deus  vel  ipsum  totnm 
destruat,  vel  libertatts  ipsius  usum  extra  ordtnem  impediat,  et  ad  unnm  deter- 
miuet,  nnllius  alterius,  quam  suae  ipaiua  propriae  potestati  atqne  imperio  anb- 
ditus  ac  subjectua  maneat.  Impoaaibile  enim  est^  ut  cogatur  voluntaa  $  aut  n 
cogatur,  ut  voluntaa  libera  ait.  Ut  enim  velit  contra  quam  veUt,  fieri  non 
potest.  Vellct  enim  aimulet  non  vellet.  Libertas  et  servitua  sunt  incompoe- 
aibilia,  aive  simul  componi  et  consistere  non  possunt. 

Per  actiones  intelligo  hoc  loco  eas  tantum  actiones,  qufe  actiones  intellectus 
et  voluntatis  dicuntur  Philosophis.  Eae  enim  ad  naturam  liberi  arbitrii  recte 
intelligendam  tantum  faciunt.  Ut  autem  intelligantur  quset  quales  em  sint, 
operiepretium  est  fusius  paulum  de  iis  disserere.  Actiones  hse  sunt  varie, 
eaeque  cum  ordinate  agit  homo  sibi  invicem  subordinatse.  Gtuedam  actiones 
sunt  famulatrices  sive  preparatorie,  quarum  opera  homo  uti  potest,  aut  non 
at],  proat  vuh :  quedam  actiones  imperatrioes  et  consummatorin,  quas  homo 
exercere  potest,  prout  vutt.  Actiones  primi  generis  sunt  actiones  inleliigendi,- 
sive  apprehendendi  naturam  cuj  usque  rei,  prout  est  in  sese;  et  dijudicandi  ae 
discernendii  prout  ea  refertur  ad  aliud.  Sub  his  actionibus  comprehendo 
actiones  considerandi,  examinandi,  et  indagandi  cujuaque  rei  veritatom  et 
falsitatem,  bonitatem  ac  malitiam.  Eos  autem  trium  sunt  generum.  Prima 
actio  est  qua  homo  simpUciter  discernit  et  distinguit  jucundum  ab  inju- 
cundo,  utile  ab  inutili,  honoratum  ab  inhonorato,  facile  a  difficili,  decorum  ab 
indecoro.  Haec  dici  solet  Philosophis  ratio  inferior ;  et  revera  communis  est 
homini  cum  brutis. — Secunda  actio  est  qua  homo  discernit  rectum  a  pravo, 
honestum  proprie  dictum  ab  inhonesto,  justum  ab  injusto.  Haec  dici  solet 
ratio  superior :  ethane  homo  peculiari  privilegio  habet  supra  reliqua  omnia 
animantia ;  cui  etiam  adjongenda  est  tertia  actio,  eaque  precipua,  qua  homo 
discernit  inter  objecta  utriusque  rationia,  superioria  et  inferioria,  quae  cut  pne- 
ferendaaint;  puta,  utrum  rectum  pneferendura^  ait  jucundo,  honestum  utili,et 
justum  facili,  &c.  Actiones  imperatrices  sunt  actiones  volendi  et  nolendi* 
quibus  homo  videlicet  simpliciter  vult  aliquid  facerc  vel  habere,  et  viceveraa. 
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<«  True  liberty  of  will  consists  in  an  active  indifference  by  which — 
everything  else  requisite  to  action  being  present — it  is  able  to  act  and 
not  to  act ;  and  to  act  either  in  this  or  that  mode  ;  for  it  is  essential  to 
constitute  liberty  that  power  should  be  possessed  as  well  of  acting,  as 
of  not  acting ;  and  of  not  acting,  as  well  as  of  acting ;  afler  all  things 
requisite  to  action  are  present.  This  is  a  liberty  that  is  inseparable 
from  the  will,  belonging  to  it  not  only  in  a  state  of  integrity,  but  in 
every  state,  even  that  of  sin.  For  sin  being  an  exertion  of  free 
power,  cannot  destroy  the  freedom  itself  of  power,  for  it  is  not  con- 
trary by  its  inordinateness  to  liberty  of  will,  but  to  virtue. 

"  There  are  some,.however,  who  here  object,  that  it  cannot  be  that 
the  essence  of  liberty  consists  in  indifference  ;  inasmuch  as  indiffer- 
ence is  the  lowest  grade  of  liberty,  for  the  will  is  never  said  to  be  indif- 
ferent, except  either  when  no  object  is  distinctly  presented  to  it ;  or 


Harura  actionum  omnium  homo  est  dominus  in  aolidum.  Potest  enim  homo 
veUe  ant  nolle  suople  Marte,  id  eat,  vel  exercere  vel  suspendere  actiones 
volendi,  a  nullo  alio  prsterquam  a  se  ipso  motus  atque  impubus.  Deinde 
potest  homo  actionum  famulatricum  opera  uti  et  non  uti,  gi  velit ;  id  est, 
potest  velle  aut  nolle  etiam  inquirere,  examinare,  considerare,  perpendere, 
quod  offertur. 

Duo  dicimus,  ex  quibus  liberi  hujus  dominii  gloria  elucesit :  1.  quod  homo 
pofisit  sib!  ipsi  imperare  ne  adhibeat  rationem  in  consilium,  quando  aliquid 
electnnu  est ;  sed  ut  feratur  in  objectum  hoc  autillud  bmti  instar,  non  aliter 
quam  si  latione  et  judicio  omni  careret ;  plane  uti  homo  sibi  ipsi  imperare 
potest,  nulla  ratione  addoctus,  ut  retrorsum  eat,  tanquam  si  ocnlis  prteditus 
non  essei,  aut  tanquam  si  cecus  esse  dedita  opera  vellet.  Hie  est  apex  human  as 
libertatis,  quod  homo  possit  hominem  exuere,  et  se  ipsum  brutum  atque  irra- 
tionalem  reddere :  Undo  deinde  consequitur  quod  supremus  libertatis  usus, 
sit  extremus  et  maximus  ejus  abusus.  Cluid  enim  indignius,  quam  hominem 
rationalem  brutum  fieri,  et  eum  cui  oculi  in  fronte  positi  sunt,  ut  eorum  duc- 
tum  sequendo  prorsum  eat,  retrorsum  ire  velle,  quia  potest  retrorsum  ire  si  yelit  7 
3.  Cluod  homo  cum  jam  ordinate  agit ;  id  est  cum  jam  sibi  ipse  imperat  ut 
ezaminct  et  expendat  rei  alicujus  eligibilis  naturam  et  conditionem,  nihilomi- 
nus  tamen  dominium  hoc  suum  semper  liberum  sibi  retineat,  non  tantum  ut 
postdt  sibi  ipsi  contranum  rursum  imperare  (quod  Galii  vocant  contreman- 
der)  sed  etiam  ut  possit  non  eligere,  quod  jam  ante  ratio  preetigendum  esse 
dictavit,  si  mode  illod  non  eligere  conjunctum  non  sit  cum  tali  malo,  quod 
homo  non  potest  non  summe  odisse  ac  fugere." — S.  Episcopii.  Tract,  de  Libero 
Arbit.  Cap.  I.  111. 
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when  it  does  not  know  which  its  duty  requires  it  to  choose,  and  that  it 
therefore  bespeaks  no  perfection  of  (he  will,  but  in  place  of  it,  an  es- 
sential defect  in  knowledge,  or  a  want  of  some  kind  or  other.  Bot  to 
this  we  reply,  that  they  use  the  term  in  a  far  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  we  employ  it,  when  we  represent  the  liberty  of  the  will  as . 
consisting  in  indifference.  According  to  them,  as  appears  from  their 
objection,  indifference  is  a  fluctuation  of  judgment*  arising  from 
ignorance  of  the  object  of  perception  or  an  equality  of  opposite  in- 
ducements. But  can  anyone  be  so  weak  as  to  regard  such  an  indiffer- 
ence of  judgment  or  intellect,  as  the  liberty  of  the  will?  It  is  es- 
sential that  that  species  of  indifference  should  be  removed,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  object  be  gained  before  the  will  can  legitimately 
exercise  its  liberty.  Desires  are  not  ielt  independently  of  perceptions. 
An  object  must  be  perceived,  before  it  can  excite  concupiscence. 
But  we  by  the  indifference  of  the  will,  mean  an  active  indifference  by 
which  it  is  invested  with  a  sway  over  its  own  acts,  even  after  the 
judgment  of  the  intellect  is  no  longer  indifferent,  and  is  able  tlirough 
that  either  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  intellect,  and  wisely 
to  follow  it,  or  "bruto  impetu,"  by  a  brute  impulse,  to  reject  it.  You 
will  perhaps  say,that  cannot  be,  for  if  I  always  see  clearly  what  is  true 
and  good,  I  can  never  hesitate  what  judgment  and  choice  it  becomes 
me  to  form,  and  therefore,  though  entirely  free,  yet  I  cannot  be  in- 
different. But  here  the  same  error  is  again  committed  of  confounding 
a  fluctuation  of  an  intellectual  judgment  with  an  active  indifference  of 
the  will,  after  that  intellectual  fluctuation  has  been  removed.  It 
is  indeed  indisputable,  that  if  I  always  clearly  see  what  is  true  and 
good,  I  cannot  hesitate  how  I  ought  to  judge  and  choose  in  respect  to 
it,  but  yet  after  that  doubt  is  removed,  the  liberty  of  my  will  still  re- 
miuns,  by  which  I  have  a  control  over  my  agency,  so  as  to  act  either 
conformably  to  my  intellectual  judgment,  or  brutely  and  irrationally 
against  it,  as  has  already  been  frequently  shown.  For  this  indifference 
can  never  be  separated  from  the  will.  So  absolotely  is  this  the  fact, 
that  should  all  doubt  in  regard  to  what  course  of  action  is  ex- 
pedient be  removed,  so  that  morally  speaking  it  could  scarcely 
be  that  it  should  exert  any  other  than  that  agency,  still  this  active  in- 
difference would  continue  to  attend  the  will,  so  that  it  would  never 
determine  itself,  except  by  exercising  it."  9 


9  Vera  itaque  voluntatis  libertas  consistit  in  indifferentia  activs,  qua  positis 
omnibus  ad  agendum  requisitis  potest  agere  et  non  agere,  ei  hoe  potius  quam 
iJlud  agere.    Hocenim  exigit  HberUtis  ratio,  ut  (Kitentiam  babeat,  tam  agendi, 
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Such  was  the  theory  also  of  Whitby,  one  of  the  most  con* 
spicaoas  of  the  English  Arminians  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury. 

qoMxa  nonageiidi,  et  tarn  non  agendi  qosm  agendi,  poatqiam  oaulk  ad  actio* 
namnqoiaitaadsiiiit  Eatqae  hac  Ubertas  a  Yolnntate  insapaiabUia;  fiui 
non  tantum  in  statu  integritatis  locum  habuit ;  led  et  in  onmi  itato,  atiam 
peccati,  Toluntati  com  petit,  Pcccatum  enim,  quia  libers  potentiia  est  actio 
ipsam  potentisB  libertatem  destruere  non  potest :  per  inordinationem  enim 
suam  non  est  contraria  libertati  Yolontatis,  sed  virtuti. 

Atqni  hie  quosdam  nobis  objicientes  habemus,  quod  tantum  absit,  ut  liber- 
tatis  ratio  sita  sit  in  indifferentia,  ut  contra  indiflerentiai  infimus  sit  libertatis 
gndos ;  quia  vdnntas  nunquam  diettur  iudiflferens,  nisi  qaando  non  proponi- 
tor  ei  clare  et  distinete  objectum,  sive  quando  neadt  ad«quid  se  debeat  deter* 
minare;  itaque  nullam  in  voluntata  perftctioneni,  sed  tantum  in  oognitknw 
defectum,  sen  negationem  qaandam  testatur.  Resp.  Looga  alio  sensa  iUI 
voeem  indifierentiae  aoeipiuot,  quam  nos,  cum  Uberatatem  voluntatia  in  indiC' 
fsrentia,  coUocamus.  Ipsis  enimi  ut  ex  objectione  liquet,  indifierentia  est 
fluctuatio  judicii,  orta  ex  ignoratione  objecti,  aut  rationum  utrinqua  mili- 
tantiom  «quilibrio.  Sane  nemoadeodesipit,  ut  illamindifierentiamjudidi 
aeu  intellectus  foluntatis  libertatem  vocet.  Indififerentiam  illam  sublataa 
oportet,  et  objecti  cognitio  prscedat,  untequam  Toluntas  libertatem  suam  l^gitL 
me  exercere  posait.  Ignoti  enim,  uti  diximus,  nulla  cupidoest,  et  objectum 
noase  oportet,  anteqoam  concupisci  possit.  Verum  nos  per  indiflerentiam 
voluntatis  intelligimus  indifierentiam  activam,  qua  voluntas  dominium  babet 
in  suum  actum,  etiam  poatquam  intellectus  judicium  non  amplius  est 
indifferens ;  ac  proinde  per  quam  vel  judicio  intellectus  potest  acquiescere  et 
iliud  prudenter  sequi,  vel  bruto  impetu  illud  rejioere.  Dices.  lUud  fieri  non 
pocse  t  nam  si  semper  quid  Terum  et  bonum  sit  clare  viderem,  nunquam  de  eo, 
quod  asset  judkandum  vel  eligendam,  dubltanm ;  atque  iu  quamvis  ^laiw 
liber;  nunquam  tamen  indiffefens  ease  posaem.  Besp.  Ramus  idem  hie  com- 
mittitur  error,  quod  fluctuatio  judicii  in  intellectu  confundator  com  iadifiercB' 
tia  activa  qua  in  voluntate  est,  etiam  post  illam  judicii  in  intaUacta  fluetiw 
tionem  sublatam.  Certum  nempe  est,  si  semper  quid  verum  et  bonnm  cms 
dare  viderem,  nunquam  de  ao  quod  asset  judicandum  vel  eligendum  dubita* 
rem;  sed  et  sublata  ista  dubitatione  in  voluntate  mem  remanet  libata%  qua 
dominium  habeo  in  actionem  meam,  vel  secundum  jod^nm-intettactiia,  vat 
brute  ae  irrationaliter  contra  illud  agendi:  uti  jam  aliquotiea  ftstftndimna- 
lUa  enim  indifierentia  nunquam  a  voluntate  separatur ;  adeo  qutden^  ut  lioet 
sublata  nt  dubitatib  quid  facere  expediat,  adeoque  moraliterloquendo  fieri  iia( 
possit  ul  aliter  agat,  activa  tamen  ilia  indifierentia  semper  voluntati  adsit 
adeo  ut  voluntas  nunquam  se  determinet,  quin  illam  exerceat.~P.  a  Lim» 
borch  ThcoL  Chriit»  CaJ).  XXIII.  p.  134, 135. 
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**  The  liberty  belonging  to  iliis  question  is  only  that  of  a  liaised 
man  in  a  state  of  trial,  probation,  and  temptation;  wh^er  he  hath 
a  freedom  to  choose  life  or  death — to  answer  or  reject  the  calls  and 
invitations  of  God — ^to  do,  by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  afforded  in 
the  gospel  to  him,  what  is  spiritually  good  as  weU  as  evil ;  or  whether 
he  be  determined  to  one,  having  only  a  freedom  from  co- action,  but 
not  from  necessity.  This  liberty  is,  indeed,  no  perfection  of  human 
nature;  for  it  supposes  us  imperfect,  as  being  subject  to  fall  by 
temptation;  and  when  we  are  advanced  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  or  to  a  fixed  state  of  happiness,  will,  with  our  other 
imperfections,  be  done  away  ;  but  yet,  it  is  a  freedom  absolutely 
requisite,  as  we  conceive,  to  render  us  capable  of  trial  or  probation, 
and  to  render  our  actions  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  and  our  per- 
sons of  rewards  or  punishments ;  nor  is  this  liberty  essential  to  man  as 
■MM,  bat  only  necessary  to  a  man  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  under 
the  power  of  temptation  ;  and  therefore  vain  are  the  arguments,  (K) 
that  Grod  is  a  free  agent,  and  yet  can  have  no  freedom  to  do  evil, 
since  he  is  in  no  state  of  trial,  nor  can  he  be  tempted  to  do  evil*  Or, 
(t.)  that  the  confirmed  angels  have  not  lost  their  freedom,  though 
they  cannot  sin ;  for  if  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not  con- 
firmed in  goodness,  as  now  they  are,  they  have  lost  that  liberty  ad 
virumvU  they  then  had ;  and  being  thus  confirmed,  they  are  not  in  a 
state  of  trial,  nor  under  any  temptation  to  do  evil,  nor  are  their  actions 
now  rewardable,  since  they  already  do  enjoy  the  beatific  vision,  and 
so  they  cannot  act  out  of  respect  to  any  future  recompence,  or  be  in- 
duced to  action  out  of  hope  or  fear,  as  in  this  state  of  trial  all  men  are. 
Or  (3.)  that  the  devils  and  the  damned  spirits  lie  under  no  capacity  of 
doing  good,  or  under  a  necessity  of  doing  evil,  and  yet  do  it  voluntarily, 
their  state  of  trial  being  past ,  and  they  having  no  farther  offers  of  grace, 
and  so  no  motive  to  do  good ;  and  as  for  any  evil  they  are  now  neces- 
sitated to  do,  or  any  good  they  do  not,  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
fhrther  punishment,  the  damned  spirits  being  only  to  receive  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  the  body  or  in  their 
state  of  trial.  Excellent  to  this  purpose  are  these  words  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  ;  *  we  say  not  that  indifference  is  requisite  to  all  freedom,  but  to 
the  freedom  of  man  alone  in  this  state  of  travail  and  proficience,  the 
gronnd  of  which  is  God's  tender  of  a  treaty  and  conditions  of  peace, 
and  reconcilement  to  fallen  man,tog6ther  with  those  precepts  and  pro- 
hibitions, those  promises  and  threats,  those  exhortations  and  dehorta- 
tions  it  is  enforced  with.  So  that  it  is  utterly  impertinent  to  allege 
here  the  freedom  of  God  and  angelsi  the  freedom  of  saints  in  the 
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world  to  come,  the  freedom  of  Christ's  human  sool,  to  prote  that  this 
indifference  is  not  requisite  to  the  freedom  of  man,  because  it  is  not 
found  in  that  freedom  which  they. are  arrived  to»towhom  no  covenant 
is  tendered,  no  precept  requisite,  no  exhortation  ueefuL'*— WAitfy  an 
the  Fwe  PoiniSf  Dissert-  IV.  Chap.  1,  Sect  3. 

From  these  quotations,  then,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  theory  of  Pelagians  and  Arminians  of  every  periodi  on 
the  subject  of  moral  agency,  assumes  and  represents  that 
influences  that  deteribine  men  in  their  choices^--that  is,  that 
really  excite  them  to  volition,  are  subversive  of  their  free- 
dom; a  scheme  which  directly  leads  to  a  rejection  of  all  the 
scriptural  doctrines  respecting  divine  influences,  purposes, 
and  foreknowledge.  It  is  equally  clear  also  from  these 
passages,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  series  of  their  discas- 
sions,  that  their  theory  on  this  subject  was  the  ground  of 
their  dissent  from  those  doctrines.  Such  as  we  have  seen 
was  professedly  the  fact  with  Arminius,  who 'alleged  the 
assumed  incompatibleness  of  influences  with  freedom,  as 
demonstrative  that  God  neither  determines  nor  decrees  tlie 
acts  of  free  will.  It  was  the  fiict  also  with  Episcopius  and 
the  Remonstrants  at  large,  at  the  S3mod  of  Dort.  The 
great  subjects  accordingly  that  were  discussed  by  that  body, 
were  those  which  are  directly  afllected  by  that  theory  of 
moral  agency— decrees  election  and  reprobation,  atone- 
ment, free-will,  the  Spirit^s  influences,  and  perseverance ;  and 
dieir  statements  and  reasonings  were  directed  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  theological  system  of  the  Remonstrants  founded 
on  that  scheme ;  and  to  the  support  in  opposition  to  it  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation. 

This  is  the  view  likewise  of  their  philosophical  theory, 
which  President  Edwards  entertained,  and  made  the  basis 
of  his  reasoning  against  tbem  in  his  Treatise  on  the  WilL 


^  What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  what  is  meant  by 

liberty  according  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  and  in  the  usual 

and  primary  acceptation  of  the  word ;  but  the  word,  as  used  by  Ar- 

■liaians,  Pela^ans,  and  others,  who  oppose  the  Calvinists,  has  an 

entirely  di^rent  signification.    These  several  things  belong  to  their 

notion  of  liberty:  1.  That  it  consists  in  a  aelf-deUrmining  povoer  in 

the  will,  or  a  certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itself  and  its  own 

aete,  whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions ;  so  as  not  to  be  depend" 

eat  in  its  determinations  on  any  cause  without  itself,  nor  determined 

by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts.    2.  Indifferenct  belongs  to  liberty 

in  their  notion  of  it,  or  that  the  mind  previous  to  the  act  of  volition 

be  in  equUibrio.    3.  CqjUingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is 

eesential  to  it,  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that 

has  been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to  all  necenUy^  or  at^ 

fixtd  and  certain  cormexion  wiih  iome  previous  ground  or  reason  t^  Ua 

exiiience.    They  suppose  the  essence  of  liberty  so  muph  to  consist  in 

these  things,  that,  unless  the  will  of  man  be  free^in  this  sense,  he 

has  no  real  freedom,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  act 

according  to  his  will." — Edwurds^e  JForkSf  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

It  was  on  the  fact,  accordingly,  that  they  entertained 
thia  theory  of  moral  agency,  and  made  it  the  ground  of 
tbeir  objecti<Mi  to  the  doctrines  of  foreknowledge,  decrees, 
election,  and  special  grace,  that  be  proceeded  in  his  at- 
tenapts  to  overthrow  their  scheme,  and  maintain  those  doc- 
trines. While  they  proceeded  in  their  objections  on  the 
assumption,  that  those  doctrines  imply  that  God  exerts  a 
determining  influence  on  us  that  is  inconsistent  with  free 
agency,  and  founded  their  arguments,  in  favour  of  their  own 
theological  system  on  the  theory  of  self-determination,  or 
doctrine  that  all  moral  choices  are  exerted  independently 
and  irrespectively  of  influences,  he  refuted  those  arguments 
and  objections  by  refuting  their  theory*  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  demonstrating  in  Opposition  to  it,  that  men  act 
in  their  volitions  only  for  intelligent  reasons,  and  that  God 
controls  all  the  causes  that  influence  their  choices,   and 
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eoDstitates,  by  his  purposes,  an  antecedent  certainty  bf 
all  the  events  of  their  agency. 

The  theoiyof  Dr.  Taylor,  also,  and  his  associates  of  New 
Haven,  is  the  same  with  that  of  Arminins,  Episcopias* 
Limborch,  Whitby^  and  their  followers,  and  is  the  origin  in 
the  same  manner  of  their  denial  of  those  portions  of  the 
evangelical  system  of  which  it  is  immediately  subversive* 

The  fundamental  element  of  their  metaphysical  theory, 
and  the  ground  of  their  denial  of  the  divine  ability  to 
prevent  us  from  sin,  is  the  assuinption  that  from  their 
nature,  it  is  impossible  that  moral  agents  should  be  deci- 
sively influenced  in  their  choices. 

The  latignage  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  express 
this  theory,  is  such  as  the  following : 

'*  It  will  not  be  denied  that  free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  tmder 
wery  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The  possibility  of  a  contradic- 
tion in  supposing  them  to  be  prevented,  is  demonstratively  certain. 
Free  moral  agents  ^can  do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing 
influences." 

"  But  thb  possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin,  remains,  (suppoae 
what  else  you  will,)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains,  and  how  can 
it  be  proved  that  a  thing  will  not  be,  when  for  aught  that  appears  it 
may  be?  Wh  enin  view  of  all  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  casoy  H 
remains  true  that  it  may  be,  what  eridence  or  proof  can  exist  that 
it  will  not  be." — Christian  Spectator,  1830,  p.  565. 

The  fact  that  free  agents  continue  to  possess  the  power 
to  sin  under  every  preventing  influence,  is  thus  alleged 
as  demonstrating  that  their  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  evi- 
dence that  they  will  not  exert  that  power  in  the  commission 
of  sin,  or  certainty,  therefore,  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
will  act ;  and  on  the  ground  that  no  influence  that  God  can 
exert — "  short  of  destroying  their  freedom,'*  can  determine 
them  in  their  choices.     They  assume  accordingly,  like  the 
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Arminians  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that 
power,  or  '*  liberty  of  will,"  is  the  sole  determincilr  of 
volitions,  in  distinction  from  motives,  and  that  the  mind 
accordingly  acts  in  its  choices,  or  may  act,  as  Limborcfa 
expresses  himself,  '^  brute  ac  irrationaliter," — from  a  mere 
reasonless  and  brute  impulse,  in  place  of  seen  tfnd  felt  reasons* 
This  theory  they  accordingly  allege  as  demonstrating  tliat 
no.proo(s  exist  that  God  can  prevent  us  from  sinning;  and 
is  the  ground  of  their  having  exchanged  the  scriptural  doc- 
trii^es  respecting  decrees,  election,  special  grace,  regener- 
ation, and  perseverance,  for  the  errors  on  those  subjects  of 
their  Arminian  predecessors. 

This  view  of  the  principles  on  which  Pelagians  and  Armi- 
nians  universally  proceed  in  their  objections  to  the  evang^li- 
cal  system,  might  be  corroborated  by  a  thousand  additional 
proofs  from  these  and  other  writers ;  but  these  sufBciently 
demonstrate  that  it  is  in  their  false  and  absurd  theories  of 
moral  agency,  that  the  grand  reason  lies,  of  their  having 
abandoned  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel — nX>t  in  their  rejec- 
tion of  the   dogma  of  physical  depravity. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  these 
considerations,  that  no  logical  connexion  subsists  between 
the  disbelief  of  that  theory  and  a  rejection  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  evangelical  system,  and  that  the  disparagement  and 
renunciation  of  those  doctrines,  by  the  followers  of  Pelagius 
and  Arminius,  whether  of  former  or  the  present  time,  have 
had  their  origin  in  a  wholly  different  cause. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  conclusions,  to  which  this  discus- 
sion is  adopted  to  conduct  us. 

1.  The  facts  tliat  men  sin  as  they  do — universally  while 
unrenewed — and  that  an  antecedent  certainty  of  their  exert- 
ing that  agency,  is  constituted  by  the  divine  purpose  to 
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•object  them  to  the  system  of  influences  under  which  they 
are  called  to  act,  are  the  great  facts  on  which  the  work  of 
redemption  proceeds,  and  on  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  evangelical  system,  election,  atonement,  regeneration, 
perseverance  and  justification,  are  founded,  and  they  who 
maintain  these  facts  admit  a  proper  basis  for  the  whole 

« 

system  of  scriptural  truth,  whilst  those  who  reject  them  are 
naturally  carried  thereby  to  a  denial  likewise  of  all  the 
essentials  of  that  system. 

2.  Correct  views  of  moral  agency  are  obviously  essential 
to  a  just  apprehension  of  the  evangelical   scheme.     They 
are  indispensable  to  accurate  conteptions  of  the  measures 
of  the  divine  administration,   to  .a  right  understanding  of 
the  divine  requirements,   to  a  proper  sense  of  obligationt 
to  right   views,  in  short  of  our  wants  and  the  nature  of 
God's  gifts,  and  thence  of  all  the  doctrines  of  grace  which 
relate  to  them.     It  is  alike  by  false  views  of  our  nature  and 
agency  that  Pelagians  and  Arminians  have  been  led  to  a 
depreciation  and  denial  of  those  doctrines,  and  Lutherans 
and  Calviui^ts  to  erroneous  methods  of  raiuntaining  them. 

3.  The  error  of  the  advocates  of  constitutional  depra- 
vi^  lies  Jn  their  mistaking  susceptibilities  or  propensities 
that  are  sinfully  indulged,  for  propensities  to  sin  itself 
simply  considered  ;  or  the  fact,  that  it  is  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  corporeal  appetites  and  mental  passions  that  men 
put  forth  their  sinful  choices,  has  led  them  to  infer,  that 
those  appetites  and  passions,  are  passions  for  sin  Itself,  as 
well  as  for  the  corporeal  and  mental  pleasures  their  indul- 
gence involves. 

The  fathers,  who  preceded  Augustine,  with,  at  most 
(ew  exceptions,  seem  to  have  held  simply,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall,  the  appetites  and  passions  are  greatly 
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•trragthened,  and  that  it  is  through  their  excessive  excite- 
ment that  reason  and  conscience  are  overborne^  and  the 
mind  hurried  into  sin.     Thus  Chrysostom: 

.  *'  Along  with  death,  a  host  of  paBsions  also  entered ;  for  the  body 
becoming  mortal,  necessarily  introduced  concupiscence,  peevishness, 
sorrow,  and  a  multitude  of  other  affections,  whichr  render  a  high  de- 
gree of  wisdom  necessary  to  prevent  the  internal  tempest  from  over- 
whelming reason  in  the  abyss  of  sin.  These  passions  are  not,  indeed, 
themselves  sin,  but  their  inordinateness,  if  unrestrained,  gives  birth 
to  it."  10 

Such  also  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  Augustine,  at  least, 
in  a  multitude  of  passages : 

<*  The  Pelagians  will,  perhaps,  regard  my  statement,  that  there  lis 
no  tin  except  in  volition,  as  favorable  to  their  doctrine  respecting 
infants,  who,  they  assert,  have  no  sin  to  be  remitted  in  baptism,  be* 
cause  they  have  not,  at  that  period,  exercised  volition;  as  if  the  sin, 
which  we  say  they  derive  originally  from  Adam,  that  is,  are  involved 
in  his  liability,  and  held  obnoxious  on  account  of  it  to  punishment, 
could  ever  exist  except  in  th^  will — ^the  will  by  which  it  was  exer- 
cised when  the  transgression  of  the  divine  law  was  committed.  Per- 
haps the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  sin  except  in  volition,  may  also 
be  thought  to  be  erroneous,  from  the  apostle's  having  said,  if  then  I 
do  that  which  I  would  not,  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me ;  for  this  sin  was  so  farno^ift  1^  loi/i,  that  he  could  aay, 
I  do  that  which  I  would  not.  How,  then,  is  it  that  there  never  is  sin 
except  in  the  will  ?  But  the  sin  of  which  the  apostle,  speaks  is  called 
sin,  because  of  its  being  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  a  puiiishment 
of  it,  obviously  from  the  fact,  that  he  uttered  that  language  in  refer- 
ence to  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  as  is  seen  from  what  he  im* 
mediately  added,  for  I  know,  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth 
no  good  thing;  for  to  will  is  present  with  roe,  but  to  perform  that  which 
is  good  I  find  not.  For  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  is  to  have  no 
concupiscence  itself  of  sin  in  the  mind.    The  will  indeed,  when  obe- 

10  Homil.  xiii.  sd  Rom.  vii. 
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diehee  u  rendered,  does  not  conseAt  to  it,  but  yet  it  does  not  fully  per- 
form that  f^hich  is  good,  becaaee  concupiscence  is  still  present,  and 
contended  against  by  the  will.  Ofthat  concupiscence,  the  obnoxious- 
ness  to  punishment  is  remitted  in  baptism,  but  the  infirmity  re- 
mains and,  until  it  is  wholly  healed,  is  to  be  watchfully  struggled 
against  by  the  believer.  By  the  sin,  however,  which  never  exists 
except  in  the  will  is  chiefly  to  be  understood  that  which  is  followed  by 
just  condemnation;  for  it  is  that  which,  through  one  man,  entered 
into  the  world ;  although,  the  sin  also,  in  which  the  mind  yields  to 
concupiscence,  is  not  committed,  except  by  the  will.  For  this  reason 
I  also  said  in  another  passage,  sin  therefore  is  not  committed  ex- 
cept by  the  will."  II 

On  this  passage  Vossius  remarks : 
''  It  i«  clear  from  these  expressioos,  that  when  original  sin  is  called^ 


11  Iiem  qood  dizi,  Nuiqoam  soitioet,  nisi  in  voloatate,  esse  peocatom,  pos- 
sunt  Pelagiani  pro  se  dictum  putare  propter  parvalos,  ^uos  ideo  negant 
habere  peccatum,  quod  eis  in  baptismate  remittaturi  quia  nondam  arbitrio 
▼olontatis  utuntor.  Gluasi  veto  peccatum,  quod  eoa  ex  Adam  dicimus 
originaliter  txahdre,  id  est,  reatu  ejus  implicauwt  et  ob  hoc  poeos  obnoxios 
detineri,  uaquam  ease  potuerit,  nisi  in  voluntate ;  qua  voluntate  commiasom 
est,  quando  divini  precepti  est  lacta  trangreasio.  Potest  etiam  putart  falsa  ease 
ista  seatentia,  qua  diximua;  Nusqnam  nisi  in  voluntate  esse  peccatum,  quia  dixit 
Apostolus :  Si  autem,  quod  nolo,  hoc  facio,  jam  non  ego  operor  illuJ|  sed  id 
quod  habitat  in  me  peccatum.  Hoc  enim  peccatum  usque  adeo  non  est  in 
voluntate,  ut  dicat,  Quod  nolo,  hoc  facio.  Gluomodo  ergo  nusquam  est,  nisi  in 
voluntate,  peccatum  1  Sed  hoc.  peccatum,  de  quo  sic  est  locatua  Apostolus, 
ideo  peccatum  vocatui,  quia  peccato  factum  est,  et  pcena  peccati  est,  quando- 
quidemhocde  concupiscentia  carnis  dicitur :  quod  aperit  in  consequentibus, 
dtcens,  Scio  quia  non  habitat  in  me,  hoc  est  in  came  roea,  bonum.  Velle  enim 
adjacet  mihi,  perficere  autem  bonum  non  invenlo.  Perfectio  quippe  boni  est,  ut 
nee  ipsa  concupiscentia  peccati  sit  in  homine;  cui  quidem,  quando  bene  vivitur, 
non  consentit  voluntas;  verumtamen  non  perficit  bonum,  quia  inest  adhuc 
concupiscentia;  cui  repugnat  voluntas;  cujua concupiscentie  reatusin  bap- 
tismate soivitur,  sed  infirmitas  manet ;  cui  donee  sanetur,  omnia  fidelis,  qui  bene 
proficit,  studiosisdme  reluctatur.  Peccatum  autem,  quod  nusquam  est,  nisi  in 
voluntate,  illud  pnecipoe  intelligendum  est,  quod  justa  damnatio  consecuta  eat. 
Hoc  enim  per  nnum  hominem  introivit  in  mundum :  qoanquam  et  hoc  pecca- 
tum, quo  consantitur  peccati  eoncapiscentie,  non  nisi  voluntate  coramittitur. 
Propter  hoc  et  alio  loco  dizi,  Non  igitur  nisi  voluntate  peccatur. — Retract. 
Cap.  XV. 
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m  by  Aognstine,  he  is  to  be  audentood  partly  literally  and  pcrtfy 
iguratively ;  literally  as  for  as  it  denotes  the  first  sio,  which  b  the 
origin  of  all  other  sins,  and  is  ours  also  by  imputation ;  but  figuratiTely 
as  far  as  it  denotes  coacupiscence;  and  that  we  are  to  regard  concu- 
piscence as  a  susceptibility  prone  to  sinning,  not  a  vicious  indulgence 
of  it,  which  as  it  would  be  voluntary,  should  be  regarded  as  literally 
sin*  This  plainly  shows  that  Augustine  called  concupiscence  In  the 
unregenerate  sin  in  a  figuiative  sense  only,  inasmuch  as  be  held  that 
there  is  no  sin  unless  it  is  committed  by  the  will.^  12 

Augustine  thus  clearly  distinguishes  in  the  foregoing 
passage,  as  he  does  in  many  others,  our  constitutional  sus* 
ceptibilities  from  their  criminal  indulgence,  and  while  he 
exhibits  their  inordinateness  or  morbid  excitability  and 
strength,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  as  the  cause 
of  our  sinning,  he  yet  does  not  represent  them  as  in  them- 
selves sinful,  but  restricts  the  imputation  of  sinfulness  to  vol- 
untary acts. 

The  Reformers,  however,  regarded  concupiscence  or  the 
constitutional  passions  or  susceptibilities  of  whatever  spe- 
cies they  may  be,  through  which  the  mind  is  enticed  into 
sin,  as  themselves  sinful,  and^accordingly  ascribed  sinfulness 
to  our  nature  as  well  as  to  our  agency.     Thus  Calvin  says, 

**  The  children  of  God  are  not  so  entirely  liberated  from  slavery  to 
sin  as  not  to  experience  any  inconvenience  from  their  depravity,  but 
there  remain  in  them  perpetual  materials  of  a  warfare,  in  which  they 
may  be  tried,  and  learn  more  thoroughly  their  weakness.      All  judi- 

12  Ex  his  AogustiDi  verbis  claro  paret,  cum  peccatum  originale  peocatum 
vocat,  id  partim  proprie  intelligere,  partim  tmproprie :  proprie  quidem,  quate- 
nus  eo  intelligitur  prtmum  peccatum,  quod  origo  est  omnium  peccatorum;  ac 
nostrum  quoque  est  imputaiione :  improprie  autem,  quatenus  eo  significatur 
concupiscentia.  Intel lige  autem  concupiacentiam,  ut  est  potentia  prona  ad 
peccanduni ;  non  ut  est  actus  ejus  vitiosus,  quem,  quia  voluntarius  sit,  fatetur 
proprie  qaoque  peccali  nomen  obtinere.  HsDcsano  ostendunt,  concupiacen- 
tiam Augustino  improprie  poccntum  dici  in  irregeiiitig,  ut  qui  nullum  ag- 
noBcat  ppccatum  nisi  quod  voluntatc  hnminis  committatur.—  Vossii.  Hi^L 
Pelag.  p.  231. 
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cioat  writen  indeedi  concur  in  the  doctrine  that  "  mali  fomitem^  an 
exciting  cause  of  eWl,  remains  in  the  regenerate  from  which  desires 
|)erpetua]]y  spring,  that  entice  and  excite  him  to  sin.  They  admit  also 
that  (he  sanctified  continue  to  be  the  subjects  of  that  morbid  concupi- 
scence to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot  preyent  themselTea  from  being 
enticed  and  prompted  by  it  to  lost,  ararice,  ambition,  or  some  other  vice. 
There  is  n6  necessity  of  a  laborious  investigation  to  Ascertain  what 
the  views  of  (he  ancients  weie  on  this  subject;  as  Augustine,  who 
collected  their  opinions  with  great  care,  furnishes  the  i-equisite  infor- 
mation. Let  those  recnr  to  him  who  wish  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  sentiments.  Between  him  and  us,  however,  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  although  he  admitted  that  believers  continue  the  subjects 
through  life  of  that  concupiscence  and  cannot  wholly  suppress  it« 
yet  he  did  not  venture  to  call  it  sin,  but  contented  to  denominate  it 
an  infirmity,  taught  that  it  becomes  sin,  whenever  action  or  consent  is 
added  to  conception,  or  apprehension — that  is,  when  the  will  accedes 
to  the  first  desire.  fTe,  however^  regard  that  concupiscence  itself  as 
sinj  because  it  is  always  by  same  desire  or  other  at  variance  with  the 
divine  lawj  that  man  is  enticed;  yes  we  assert  that  that  depravity  itself 
which  generates  in  us  desires  of  this  sort^  is  sin.  We  teach,  there- 
fore, that  sin  will  always  continue  in  the  sanctified  until  they  put  off 
their  mortal  body,  because  there  resides  in  their  flesh  that  evil  desiring 
which  is  at  war  with  rectitude.'*  13 


13  Sic  ergo  a  peccati  servitute  liberantux  filii  Dei  per  regenerationeni,  non  ut 
quasi  plenam  libertatis  possessionem  jam  adepti,  nihil  ampUus  molestie  a  carne 
sua  sentient :  sed  ut  illie  maoeat  perpetua  certaminis  materia,  unde  ezeroeantnr : 
nequ^  exeroeantur  modo,  sed  infirmitatem  quoque  suam  mcUus  discant  Atque 
in  ea  re  onmea  aanioris  judidi  Scriptorea  inter  se  consentinnt,  manerein  homi- 
ne  regeneiato  mali  fomitem,  unde  perpetno  scateant  cupiditates,  qus  ipsum  ad 
peceandnm  illiciant  et  exstimulent.  Fatentur  eiiam  sanctoe  illo  concupisoendi 
morbo  adhuc  ita  impUcitoe  teneri,  ut  obstara  nequeant,  quin  subinde  vel 
ad  libidinem,  vel  ad  avaritiam,  vel  ad  ambitionem,  vel  ad  alia  vitia  titillenturet 
incitentur.  Neque  opus  est  multum  investigando  laborare,  quid  hie  veteres  sen- 
serint  quando  unus  Augustinus  suffipere  ad  id  potest,  qui  fidetiter  magnaqoe 
diligentia  omnium  sententias  coUegit.  Ex  illo  igitur  sumant  I^ectorea^  siquid  de 
aensu  antiqnitatis  habere  certivolent.  Forro  inter  iilum  et  nos  hoc  discriniinia 
videre  potest  interesae,  quod  ipse  quidem  qoum  fideles  concedat,  quamdiu  in 
corpora  mortali  habitant,  sic  illigatos  tenexe  concupisccntiie,  ut  non  posaint  non 
coDcupiflceve,  eum  tamen  morbum  peccatum  vocara  non  audet ;  aed  ad  ilium  de- 
signandum  infirmitatis  nomine  contentus,  tunc  demum  fieri  peccatum  docetj 
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He  thus  expressly  asserts  the  sinfiilness  of  concupiscence 
itself,  or  the  involuntary  desires,  and  of  the  constitutional 
susceptibility  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  existence, 
and  alleges  as  the  reason  of  it,  that  it  is  through  their  agen- 
cy that  the  mind  is  enticed  into  voluntary  sin ;  and  finally 
admits,  likewise,  that  in  this  opinion  he  disagreed  with 
Augustine,  and  doubtless  with  the  early  fathers,  also,  whose 
.sentiments  Augustine  had  quoted  in  vindication  of  his  own, 
in  the  work  to  which  Calvin  refers. 

The  same  views  were  entertained  by  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon, .  and  their  followers,  generally. 

**  We  teach  that  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  who  are  propa- 
gated according  to  nature,  are  born  with  sin ;  that  is,  without  the 
fear  of  God,  without  faith  in  Himt^and  with  concupiscence;  and  that 
this  original  disease  or  vice  is  really  sin,  hearing  with  it  condemnation 
and  eternal  death  to  those  who  are  not  renewed  through  baptism  and 
the  Holy  Spirit. 


ubi  Tel  opui,  vel  consensus  ad  conceptionem  vel  apprehensioneni  accedit; 
hoc  eat,  quando  prime  appetitioni  cedit  voluntas :  nos  auiem  iUnd  ipsum  pro 
peeeato  habemus,  quod  aliqua  omnino  cupiditate  contra  legem  Dei  homo  titil- 
latur ;  imo  ipsam  pravitatem,  que  ejusmodi  cupidilitis  nobis  general^  anerimus 
ease  peccatum.  Docemus  itaque  in  Sanctis,  donee  mortali  corpore  exoantur, 
semper  ease  peccaCum :  quia  in  eorum  carne  rasidet  ilia  concupiscendi  pra- 
▼itas  que  cum  rectiudine  pugnat. — Jn»tit,  Lib.  iii:  Cap.  iiL  10. 
Calvin  adds — 

Neque  tamen  semper  a  peccati  nomine  abstinet  licuti  quum  dieit.  Hoe  pee- 
eaii  nomine  appellat  Paulns,  unde  orinntur  cuncta  peccata,  in  carnalem,  tcil. 
concupiscenttam.  Hoe  quantum  ad  Sanctos  pertinet,  regnnm  amittit  in  terra, 
perU  in  coelo.  Ctuibus  verbis  latetur,  quatenus  obnoiii  sunt  fideles  concupis- 
centiis  camis  peccati  esse  reos. 

"  He  however  did  not  always  abstain  from  the  term  sin,  as  when  be  said 
Paul  denominates  that  sin  from  which  all  sins  arise,  that  is,  of  carnal 
desire.  This,  as  fiir  as  the  sanctified  are  concerned,  loses  its  supremacy  on 
earth,  and  in  heaven  is  unknown.'  In  this  language  be  acknowledges  that  as 
far  forth  as  believers  are  chargeable  with  carnal  desires,  they  are  heU  to 
be  guilty  of  sin. 
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'*  We  condemn  the  Pelagians  and  others  who  deny  that  original 
depravity  is  ein,  and  endeavor  to  impair  the  glory  of  Christ's  merits 
and  gifts  by  teaching  that  man  can  by  his  own  rational  powers  obtain 
jnstification  in  the  divine  pre3ence."14. 

*'  We  reject  and  condemn  the  dogma  which  asserts  that  original 
mn  18  only  a  liability  and  obnoxiousness  transmitted  to  us  by  another's 
fkalt,  without  any  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  that  evil  concupi- 
scences are  not  sin,  but  concreated  states  and  essential  properties  of 
nature ;  or  that  those  defects  and  that  great  evil  of  which  we  have 
■poken,  are  not  a  sin  that  renders  man,  if  not  united  to  Christ,  a 
child  of  wrath. "15. 

Tbey  thus  obviously  were  led  to  regard  the  natural  appe- 
tites and  susceptibilities  as  themselves  sinful  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  through  their  influence,  and  for  their  gratification, 
that  the  mind  is  prompted  to  the  commission  of  sin.  This 
mode  of  reasoning,  from  the  nature  of  actions  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  exciting  cause,  was  still  more  openly  adopted 
by  subsequent  theologians,  and  made  the  basis  of  their 


14  Item  decent,  quod  post  lapsum  Adse  omnes  homines  secundum  naturam 
pvopagatiy  naacantur  cum  peccato,  hoc  est,  sine  meto  Dei,  sine  fidncia  eiga 
Deum,  et  cum  concupiscentia,  quodque  hie  morbus,  sen  vitiumoriginia  yen  sit 
peccatum,  damnans  et  affemes  nunc  quoque  sstemam  mortem  his,  qui  non 
renascuntur  per  baptismum  ^i  spiritum  sanctum. 

Damnant  Pelagianos  et  alioS)  qui  vltium  originis  negant  esse  peccatam,  et 
ut  eztenuent  gloriam  merit!  et  beneficiorum  Christi,  disputant  hominem  pro- 
priisviribusTationis  coram  Deo  justificari  posse." — Cor\fessio  Auguatana  de 
peecato. 

15  Rejiciamus  ergo  et  damnamus  dogma  illad,  quo  asseritur,  peccatum 
origniale  tantummodo  reatum  et  deliitum  esse  ex  alieno  delicto,  absque  ulla 
natur»  nostrae  corraptione,  in  nos  derivatum.  Item  concupiscentias  pravas 
noo  esse  peccatum,  sed  concreataa  naturae  conditioncs,  et  proprietates  quat- 
dam  eaaentialea;  aut  defectus  illos,  ct  malum  ingens  a  nobis  pauIo  ante  com- 
mcmoiatum;  non  esse  peccatum,  propter  quod  homo,  Christo  non  insertus,  sit 
fiUua  irae." — F\)rmiUa  Coneordw^  de  peccato. 
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arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  de- 
pravity.    The'  following  passages  will  serve  as  examples : 

**  I  now  assert  that  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state 
as  is  attended  without  fail  with  this  coo  sequence  or  issue,  that 
they  universally  run  themselvesintd  that  which  is  ia  effect  their  own 
utter  eternal  perdition,  as  being  finally  accursed  of  God,  and  the 
subjects  of  his  remediless  wrath  through  ein. 

^^From  which  linfer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man  is 
attended  with  a  propensity  of  nature  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual 
to  such  an  issue ;  and  that  therefore,  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  de* 
proved  with  a  moral  depravity  that  amounts  to  and  implied  their  utter 
undoing." 

"  Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  then 
would  show  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I  infer  from 
iV'-Edwards^s  Works^  Vol.  II.  p.  814. 

President  Edwards  thus  made  the  fact  that  men  exert 
sinful  actions  the  ground  of  the  inference  that  their  nature 
is  fraught  with  a  propensity  to  sin,  and  then  that  conclusion 
the  ground  of  the  inference  that  their  nature  itself  is  de- 
praved with  a  moral  depravity.  Dr.  Smalley  proceeded  on 
the  same  assumption  also  in  his  argument  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  constitutional  depravity. 

**  It  is  agreeable  to  common  sense,  and  seems  plainly  supposed  in 
several  texts  and  doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  that  depravity  of  nature 
must  be  antecedent  to  all  sinful  actions  and  the  cause  of  them.  But, 
if  so,  there  maybe  a  wicked  heart  prior  to  knowledge.^' 

Dr.  Dwight  likewise  reasoned  in  the  same  manner. 

«  We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinful,  intending  not  the  actual 
commission  of  sin,  but  a  general  characteristic  of  man  under  the  influ" 
ence  of  which  he  has  committed  sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared  and 
is  prone  to  commit  others.  With  the  same  meaning  in  our  minds  we 
use  the  phrases  sinful  propensity,  corrupt  heart,  depraved  mind ;  and 
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Uie  contrary  ones,  holy  or  virtuous  disposition,  morBl  rectitude,  holi- 
ness of  character,  and  many  others  of  the  like  import.  When  we  use 
these  kinds  of  phraseology,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists, 
although  undefinable  and  unintelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind 
will  either  usually  or  uniformly  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions^  and 
another  of  sinful  ones  " 

**  Uniform  sin  proves  uniform  tendency  to  sin^  for  nothing  more  is 
meant  by  tendency  in  any  case,  but  an  aptitude  in  the  nature  of  a 
thing  to  produce  effects  of  a  given  kind.  With  this  meaning  only  in 
view,  we  say  that  it  is  the  nature  or  tendency  of  an  apple  tree  to  pro- 
duce apples,  and  of  a  fig  tree  to  produce  figs.  In  the  same  manner 
we  must,  I  think,  say,  if  we  would  say  the  truth,  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency or  nature  of  the  human  heart  to  sin." — Theologyy  Vol.  I.  p. 
411.  484. 

They  thus  proceeded  in  their  theories  on  the  assumption 
that  the  causes  that  men  exert  such  moral  actions  as  they 
doy  must  lie  in  their  nature  in  distinction  from  the  influ- 
ences that  excite  them,  and  that  those  causes  must  possess 
the  same  moral  character  as  the  volitions  that  are  put  forth 
under  their  agency ;  and  thence,  as  it  is  from  the  excite- 
ment and  for  the  gratification  of  constitutional  susceptibili- 
ties that  they  exert  their  guilty  choices,  regarded  those 
susceptibilities  as  being  themselves  as  sinful  as  the  acts  are 
in  which  they  are  guiltily  gratified. 

That  inference,  however,  is  wholly  unauthorized.  It 
does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  appetites  and  passions 
prompt  to  unlawful  indulgences — that  they  are  themselves 
sinful — any  more  than  it  follows  that  the  bounties  of  provi- 
dence and  gifts  of  grace  are  evil,  because  they  are  per- 
verted. To  assume  that  it  does,  is  to  assume  not  only  that 
all  tlie  forms  and  degrees  in  which  the  desire  of  one's  own 
happiness  is  cherished  are  sinful — for  that  desire  is  sinfully 
indulged — but  that  such  is  the  fact  also  with  all  desires  of 
the  well-being  of  others ; — since,  if  the  desire  of  happiness 
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is  universally  sinful,  because  often  guiltily  exercised,  i% 
must  be  equally  so,  whether  one's  own  well-being  or  that  of 
others  is  its  object — a  supposition  that  contradicts  our  con- 
sciousness and  common  sense,  and  implies  that  benevolence 
itself  is  necessarily  guilty,  as  well  as  selfishness. 

It  also  involves  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  in  its 
baldest  and  most  repulsive  form.  To  teach  that  constitutional 
susceptibilities  are  themselves  sinful,  antecedently  to  and 
independently  of  their  being  guiltly  indulged,  is  to  teach 
that  the  soul  is  sinful  in  being  of  such  a  nature  as  it  is, 
irrespectively  of  its  agency ;  and  that  is  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  constitutional  in  distinction  from  actual  sin. 

It  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  representations  of  the 
scriptures  on  the  subject.  They  no  where  exhibit  our  con- 
.stitutional  appetites  and  affections  as  in  themselves  sinAi), 
nor  wholly  prohibit  their  indulgence.  In  place  of  that,  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  gift  of  dondinion  over  the  earth,  with  its 
inhabitants  and  productions,  and  the  institution  of  marriage, 
society  and  government,  for  their  gratification,  and  laws 
prescribed  for  their  control.  Their  language  is — "  L^t 
not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in 
the  lusts  thereof;  neither  yield  ye  your  members  Instru- 
ments of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,  but  yield  yourselves  unto 
God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  mem- 
bers instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God  :  for  sin  shall 
not  have  dominion  over  you.  Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  rea- 
sonable service,  and  be  not  conformed  to  this,  world,  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
will  of  God.'^  These  and  similar  passages  obviously 
imply  that  our  nature  itself  is  not  the  object  of  God's  dis* 
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approbation,  btit.only  needs  to  be  properly  employed  in  ^is 
^ervicet  in  order  to  bis  approval.  It  is  io  offer  to  them  the 
grossest  violence  to  suppose  that  the  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities which  are  thus  required  to  be  presented  to  God  as 
a  living  offi^riogi  are  in  their  very  nature  wholly  evil  and 
incapable  of  being  exerted  except  in  the  commission  of  sin ! 
and  had  the  advocates  of  that  dogma  but  preserved  a  pro- 
per regard  to  the  distinction  between  our  nature  and  its 
perversion ;  between  our  constitutional  susceptibilities  aa^ 
their  gratification  in  forbidden  modes  and  degrees,  it  wouk} 
have  withheld  them;  from  the  imputation  of  moral  depra- 
yity.to  our  constitntion^«  ^nd  led  them  to  ascribe  it  only  to 
our  voluntary  agency. 

4.  The  theory  of  our  nature  and  agency,  which  I  have 
advocated,  in  place  of  any  obnoxiousness  to  the  charge  of 
contradicting  or  deviating  from  the  evangelical  system,  i^ 
not  only  wholly  compatible  with  all  the  doctrii^es  of  the 
gospel,  and  tlie  facts  of  consciousness,  but  is  the  only  theory 
on  wUcb  those  doctrines  can  be  cousistei^ly  maintained,  and 
a  satisfactory  explanation  furnished  of  those  of  our  mental 
operations  which  they  respect. 

This  theory  is,  in  the  first  place,  thajt  moral  agents  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  that  are  requisite  tp 
the  service  whicJi  God  requires,  and  none  that  are  incom- 
patible with  it ;  that  no  physical  disqualification  therefore 
for,  or  insuperable  obstacle  to  obedience,  exists  in  their 
constitutions. 

Secondly,  that  they  exert  their  choices  solely  for  seen  and 
felt  reaspns — for  reasons,  therefore,  that  are  compri3ed 
wholly  in  their  consciousness,  and  lie  accordingly  in  their 
perceptions  and  emotions. 

Thirdly,  that  the  perceptions  by  which  their  emotions 
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respected  the  present  life,  was  in  effect  a  subjection  to  severe 
probation  through  corporeal  appetite,  weakness^  inquietude, 
dependence,   toil,  pain,    a   mode   of    birth   replete   with 
anxiety,  suffering  and  care  to  the  parent,  and  rendering  the 
first  years  of  offspring  a  period  of  strong,  and  biU  slightly 
counteracted  temptation,  and  finally   death.      Unto   the 
woman  he  said,  ^^I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and 
thy  conception  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  chiMrefi, 
and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,^  and  lie  shall  rule 
over  thee."     And  unto  Adam  he  said,  '^  Cursed   is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  briiig  forth 
to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."     The  constitution  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  external  world,  and  system  of  providential 
administrations  which  are  the  medium  of  these  evils,  are 
the  fruitful  sources  of  the  trials  and  temptations  under  which 
they  are  called  to  act,  and  form,  with  the  malevolent  agency 
of  the  prince  of  darkness,  such  an  influence  as  to  excite 
them,  while  left  without  the  renovadng  aid  o£  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  nntntermpted  transgression. 

This  is  the  only  view  of  the  connexion  of  that  sin  with 
theirs,  that  is  compatible  with  consciousness,  and  the  dl^ne 
word.  There  is  no  other  theory  on  the  subject,  except 
either  that  which  ascribes  all  our  actions  to  the  direct  efii- 
ciency  of  God,  or  that  whieh  exhibits  the  reasons  of  our 
exerting  the  agency  which  we  do,  as  lying  solely  in  our 
nature.  All  hypotheses  that  trace  our  becoming  sinners  to 
Ganges  in  tfae  constitution  of  die  body,  or  of  the  external 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  or  to  the  departure  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  and  freer  access  of  the  adversary,  resolve  the 
grottod  of  it  into  an  alteration  of  the  influences  under  which 
we  are  called  to  act;  as  those  changes  aflfect  us  in  our 
actions^  only  as  they  afiect  the  nature  of  the  perceptions 
and  eindtidns  under  which  we  exert  our  choices.  The 
theory  that  the  reason  of  oiir  sinning  lies  in  the  nature  of 
our  minds  in  distinction  from  influences,  and  was  produced 
through  a  change  of  the  mental  constitution  cf  the  first  pair, 
by  the  extinction  of  a  relish  for  hoHness,  and  implantation 
of  a  sinful  taste,  has  no  countenance  from  the  word  of  God, 
nor  sanction  from  consciousness. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption — ^if  any  regard  it  as 
required  or  authorized  by  the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures 
respecting  the  sinfulness  of  the  race,  atonement  and  sal- 
vation through  Christ,  that  infants  commence  moral  agency, 
when  they  first  become  subjects  of  perceptions.  It  cleariy 
cteuot  be  demonstrated  that  they  do  not  put  forth  choices 
under  the  promptings  of  their  first  perceptions,  nor  that  they 
do  not  exercise  their  affections  in  those  choices  in  modes 
and  degrees  that  form  a  proper  ground  of  disapprobation. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  that  their  moral  agency  does  not 
commence  with  their  first  perceptions.  It  is  assumed  indeed 
in  opposition  to  this,  that  they  cannot  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  their  relations  and  obligations  to  render  the 
commission  of  sin  possible.  Those  who  may  choose  to  ad- 
vance that  position,  have  only  to  produce  appropriate  proof 
of  its  truth,  to  command  my  assent.  To  demonstrate  it, 
however,  will  be  a  task,  I  suspect,  of  somewhat  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  its  assumption.  Dr.  Taylor's  representation, 
that  tnoral  beings  must,  in  their  first  moral  act,  make  a  for- 
mal choice  between  God  and  mammon,  as  a  source  of  happi- 
ness and  assumption  therein,  that  no  moral  choice  can  be 
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made  till  clear  and  enlarged  apprehensionft  are  attained 
both  of  God  and  the  world,  are  absurdities  of  which  none 
but  such  speculatists  as  he  are  capable,  who  appear  never 
to  look  at  the  relations  of  their  opinions  to  conscionsness,  the 
agency  of  their  fellow  men,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  scrip*- 
tures ;  and  are  fit  associates  of  the  preposterous  theory  with 
which  it  is  conjoined,  that  choices — whatever  appreheU'- 
sions  of  God  or  mammon  may  be  present  to  the  mind  when 
they  are  put  forth-^cannot  in  any  degree  be  affected  by  them, 
but  must  be  the  offspring  of  mere  indifference,  or  uninflu- 
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enced  power.  If  from  the  very  nature  of  moral  agency, 
according  to  that  theory, — knowledge  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  choices,  how  can  it  be  necessary  to  their  being  ex- 
erted? If  in  order  tapossess  a  moral  character,  they  must 
be  put  forth  by  the  mere  power  of  choosing  irrespectively 
of  the  objects  chosen  or  rejected,  why  mgy  they  not  be  ex- 
erted in  a  total  absence  even  of  perceptions  from  the  mind  f 
Dr.  Taylor  then,  and  those  who  concur  with  him,  cannot 
urge  or  advance  the  objection  in  question,  without  the  gross- 
est self-inconsistency.  Moral  agents,  on  their  scheme,  may 
exert  responsible  choices,  not  only  without  any  apprehen- 
sions of  God  and  mammon,  but  in  ''one  immoveable  quiescent 
petrified  state  of  intellect  and  feeling,"  without  any  emo- 
tions or  perceptions  whatever,  as  well  as  if  possessed  of  the 
clearest  views  and  largest  knowledge ! 

What  degree  of  knowledge,  then,  it  will  perhaps  be 
asked,  must  be  considered  necessary  in  order  to  the  exertion 
of  moral  choices  f  No  means  so  (kr  as  I  am  aware,  exist  within 
our  reach,  of  determining.  That  a  clear  discernment  of  obli- 
gation, or  consciousness  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  act  exerted, 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  sin,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
sins  are  committed  in  ignorance  of  their  moral  character, 
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and  with  a  belief  that  they  are  obediences.     That  tins  may 
be  exerted  without  any  direct  reference  to  God,  or  fellow 
beiogS)  18  equally  certain,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  scriptures 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  wicked,  that   God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,  and  clear  from  every  one's  consciousness  that 
in  multitudes  of  sinful  acts  the  mind  has  no  reference  but 
to  itself,  or  to  mere  material  objects  or  the  creations  of  fancy. 
To  deny  it,  were  to  represent  a  large  portion  of  our  agency, 
and  much  in  which  the  aflfections  are  most  vividly  exerted, 
as  wholly  destitute  of  moral  character.    What  precise  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  therefore,  of  his  relations,  obligations 
and  the  tendency  of  his  actions  is  requisite,  to  render  the 
acts  of  a  moral  agent  a  fit  ground  of  disapprobation  or  ap- 
proval, neither  philosophy  nor  the  scriptures  decide.    That 
they  cannot  sin  without  choices,  and  cannot  choose  with- 
out perceptions  is  certain ;  but  that  any  perception  of  a  being, 
possessing  all  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  that  gives  birth 
to  emotion,  and  prompts  to  volition,  may  not  prompt  to  a 
choice  that  ia  moral,  is  more  than  can  be  demonstrated,  and 
more  than  cautious  inquirers  will  be  forward  to  assume,  and 
make  the  basis  of  their  theological  system. 

It  accords  with,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
men  seek  those  species  of  enjoyment  to  which  their  pecu- 
liar endowments  and  susceptibilities  adapt  them,  and  to 
which  they  are  prompted  by  their  condition ;  that  the  vo- 
tary of  pleasure  is  a  sensualist  rather  than  a  miser,  and  the 
miser  a  slave  of  wealth  instead  of  sensuality;  that  the 
ambitions  aspire  to  rank  and  power,  and  the  vain  to  con- 
tpicuity ;  that  the  generous  yield  to  every  appeal  to  their 
sympathies,  and  freely  share  their  possessions  and  plea- 
sures with  those  around  them,  while,  to  the  illiberal,  ex- 
emption from  want  and  suffering,  proves  often  a  mere  in- 
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ceuiive  to  pride,  and  the  aecetsitiefi  and  calamici«s  of  ibeir 
fellow  men  excite  theiD  to  iQsolenee  in  plaee  of  cofomis^ 
ration ;  that  some  delight  chi^y  io  inielleoUial  pleaaurea^ 
aod  others  in*  the  gratificatioQ  of  sense,  and  that  one  dasi 
finds  enterCunment  only  in  society,  while  another  shrinks 
instinctively  from  publicity,  and  eiifoys  a  serener  and 
purer  happiness  in  the  shades  of  domestic  retirement. 
These  differences  of  character  are  the  result,  obvioudy,  to 
a  great  degnee  of  differences  inoonstitutional  susceptibtliticA, 
and  wholly  of  those  and  of  the  infiueoces  that  exciCe  lliem« 
While  good,  real  or  apparent,  is  the  common  object,  the 
modes  and  forms  in  which  it  is  sought  are  determined  by  the 
superior  adaptation  of  the  constitution  to  some  species  rtttber 
than  others,  and  the  greater  facility  of  their  attainment. 

With  the  view  of  our  nature  which  I  am  advocating,  all 
these  phenomena  obviously  accord,  and  are  such  ^s  its 
verification  requires;  but  are  wholly  incapable  of  exj^lica- 
tion  on  the  opposite  theory,  which,  in  exhibiting  sih  as 
the  great  end  sought  in  our  agency,  and  good,  except  k> 
far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  mere  perpetratioo  of  sin,  as  bat 
a  subordinate  object ;  represents  the  slave  of  appetite  as 
indulgiug  in  sensual  pleasure  in  preference  to  other  q>e€ies 
-of  enjoyment,  solely  from  a  persuasion  that  he  thereby 
perpetrates  a  larger  sum  of  sin ;  the  miser,  for  a  similar 
reason,  as  devoting  himself  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
in*  place  of  other  modes  of  indulgence,  and  a  conviction, 
universally  of  the  different  classes  of  the  unregenerate, 
that  the  career  they  pursue  involves  a  deeper  sinfulness  than 
any  other,  as  the  ground  of  their  preference  of  it;  an  hy- 
pothesis as  replete  with  absurdity  as  it  is  with  fiilsehood. 
What  rational  explanation  can  its  abettors  offer  of  the  differ- 
ing judgments  it  ascribes  to  different  classes  of  men  respecting 
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the  superior  sinfulness  of  their  respective  agencies,  and  ex- 
hibits as  the  reasons  of  their  differing  preferences?  What 
grounds  are  there  on  which  it  can  be  supposed  that  the 
miserly  may  properly  regard  their  peculiar  sins,  as  fraught 
with  a  deeper  guilt  than  those  of  the  unjust,  the  idolatrous, 
the  hypocritical,  the  revengeful,  and  profane?  or* what  in- 
dications are  there  that  their  agency  is,  in  fact,  founded  on 
such  a  conviction  ?  Are  men  accustomed  to  avow  the 
perpetration  of  sin  to  be  their  supreme  object,  and  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  superior  guilt  of  their  respec- 
tive indulgences  over  others  ?  Is  it  as  sinners  merely  that 
they  are  rivals  of  each  other ;  not  as  votaries  of  pleasure, 
wealth,  pageantry,  power,  and  fame?  Are  they  ambitious 
of  verifying  every  imputation  to  themselves,  whi<;h  mistake 
originates  or  malice  invents,  of  meanness,  treachery,  false- 
hood, injustice,  and  cruelty  ?  Is  it  of  crimes  that  they  are 
hypocritical,  instead  of  virtues  ?  And  are  the  regrets  and 
despair  which  the  approach  of  death  is  accustomed  to 
awaken — regrets  at  their  limited  progress  in  the  career  of 
$in,  and  despair  of  adequate  conspicuity  in  guilt  and  re- 
tributive suffering?  These  are  obviously  the  effects  which 
would  result  from  such  a  constitution  as  this  scheme  as- 
cribes to  us.  But  how  manifest  is  it,  that  it  has  no  coun- 
terpart in  fact,  and  that  its  teachers  can  never  have  looked 
at  its  relations  to  consciousness,  and  the  characteristics  of 
our  common  agency. 

The  theory  I  am  advocating  thus  accords  with  all  the 
facts  of  consciousness  and  representations  of  the  scriptures 
on  these  various  subjects,  and  presents  a  proper  basis  for 
the  inculcation  and  support  of  all  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  evangelical  system,  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is 
also  as  manifestly  the  only  theory  on  which  that  system  can 
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be  consistently  taught.  The  Armioian  hypothesis,  in  place 
of  concurring  with,  caricatures,  as  we  have  seen,  and  con- 
tradicts our  attributes  and  agency,  and  leads  to  a  direct 
denial  of  the  whole  scriptural  system.  The  doctrine  of  a 
specific  taste  for  sin,  or  constitutional  depravity,  that  in- 
volves a  natural  inability  to  obey  the  divine  requirements, 
is  likewise  equally  at  variance  with  fact,  and  incompatible 
with  the  representations  of  the  divine  word. 

5th,  No  resemblance  whatever,  nor  affinity  subsists  be- 
tween this  view  of  our  nature  and  agency,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  associates,  on  these  subjects. 

The  fundamental  element  of  New-Havenism  or  Tay- 
lorism,  as  it  is  variously  denominated,  is  the  doctrine,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  moral  agents  act  from  self-determination, 
or  exert  their  choices,  and  must  in  order  to  be  free,  irre- 
spectively of  influences.  This  conception  of  our  nature  is 
the  basis  of  that  part  of  their  metaphysical  system,  which 
respects  the  divine  agency,  the  chief  doctrines  of  which  are, 
Ist,  That  God  cannot  prevent  moral  agents  from  sinning 
by  any  influence  he  can  exert;  a  direct  inference  from  the  as- 
sumption that  they  cannot  be  swayed  in  their  choices  by 
influences. 

2d,  That  he  cannot  constitute  to  himself  a  certainty  of 
their  exerting  a  given  agency,  by  a  purpose  to  subject  them  to 
a  given  system  of  influences ; — a  corollary  also  of  the  same 
dogma. 

'  Sd,  That  his  purpose  to  save  such  as  are  to  be  saved, 
is  not  a  purpose  to  save  them  by  bringing  them  to  repen- 
tance and  faith  by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit—- but  a  mere 
purpose  to  bestow  salvation  on  such  as  comply  with  the 
gospel  by  self-determination. 

4th,  That  there  is  no  conceivable  medium  through  which 
he  can  foresee  what  actions  his  moral  creatures  are  to  exert. 
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Sthy  That  the  reason  that  those  who  perish  are  not  saved) 
is,  that  he  is  not  able  to  bring  them  to  obedience,  and  that 
the  reason  that  he  does  not  prevent  us  from  sin  in  all  the 
instances  in  which  we  transgress,  and  wholly  exclude  evil 
from  his  empire,  is  that  he  cannot. 

This  is  Taylorism,  and  all  that  properly  belongs  to  that 
system.  Dr.  Taylor  indeed  holds  in  conjunction  with  it  a 
number  of  other  positions  that  are  peculiar  to  himself,  or  to 
the  NeW'Haven  school. ,  They  are  peculiarities,  however, 
that  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  this  metaphysical 
scheme,  but  are  mere  blunders  of  ignorance  or  incapacity, 
and  as  inconsistent  in  most  instances  with  his  theory,  as  they 
are  with  common  sense,  and  the  scriptures.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  respecting  governing  purposes,  or  permanent  voli- 
tions ;  the  representation  that  moral  beings  act  in  all  their 
agency  with  a  supreme  regard  to  their  own  interests ;  the 
assumption  that  their  choices  cannot  be  sinful,  unless  exerted 
with  a  consciousness  that  tliey  are  violations  of  law  ;  the  pre- 
tence that  theoretical  differences  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
iacts  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  are  no  obstacle  to  a  con- 
currence in  faith  respecting  them ;  and  that  interpreters  of 
the  language,  and  expounders  of  the  doctrines  of  others,  are 
always  to  construe  them  by  their  own  views  of  the  subjects 
which  they  respect. 

Dr.  Taylor  likewise  professes  to  discard  the  doctrine  of 
constitutional  depravity.  His  pretended  rejection  of  it, 
however,  has  obviously  no  connexion  whatever  with  his 
Taylorism.  It  is  not  a  logical  consequence  of  his  adopting 
the  theory  of  self-determination,  nor  is  his  adoption  of  this 
theory  a  consequence  of  his  discarding  that  doctrine.  It 
does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  men  are  not  formed  with 
a  specific  taste  for  sin,  and  aversion  to  holiness,  that  they 
do  not  put  forth  their  choices  for  intelligent  reasons,  but 
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act  solely  from  a  blind  and  mechanical  impulse ;  nor  were  it 
a  fact  that  agents  act  from  mere  self-determination — ^woold 
it  follow  that  their  nature  is  not  fraught  with  a  taste  for  sin 
or  some  other  insuperable  obstacle  to  obedience.  There  is 
in  fact  no  possibility  on  that  scheme  of  demonstrating  but 
that  a  score  of  such  tastes  are  constitutional  to  the  mind. 
What  medium  can  exist  of  disproving  that  such,  or  any 
other  supposable  attribute,  does  not  inhere  in  it,  if,  as  that 
theory  teaches,  no  attribute  except  power,  influences,  or  is 
exerted  in  volition  f  It  is  plainly  neither  possible  to  prove 
nor  to  disprove  its  existence. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  a  part  of  Taylorism  to 
discard  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  or  incapability 
of  obedience,  it  neither  rejects  nor  furnishes  any 
means  of  disproving  it.  New-Havenism  is  thus  obviously 
nothing  else  than  a  reproduction  of  Arminianism,  pushed 
in  respect  to  the  denial  of  God's  power  to  prevent 
sin,  more  fully  to  the  results  which  it  involves  than  it  had 
been  openly  carried  by  its  former  advocates.  Its  principles, 
its  representations  of  our  nature  and  agency,  and  its 
relations  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  transatlantic  theory.  The  only 
novelty  pertaining  to  it,  consists  on  the  one  hand  in  its 
being  put  forth  as  a  new  discovery,  that  entitles  its  chief  ad- 
vocate to  ''  the  praise  which  our  admiration  confers  on  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments  ;''  and  on  the  other,  in  the 
violent  protestations  with  which  he  frequently  accompanies 
it,  that  it  involves  no  departure  whatever  from  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines  of  his  revered  instructor  in  theology  !  Its 
deviations  from  antecedent  Arminianism  are  for  the  worse 
instead  of  the  better,  as  they  consist  chiefly  in  a  bold  ac- 
knowledgment and  assertion  of  the  anti-scriptural  doctrine 
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respecting  the  divine  agency  to  which  that  system  leads. 
It  carries  on  its  front  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's 
influences,  of  God's  universal  purposes  and  providence,  of 
foreknowledge,  election,  perseverance,  and  all  other  truths 
which  relate  to  the  future  agency  of  creatures  ;  and  these 
doctrines  are  accordingly  openly  discarded  by  some  of  its 
disciples,  and  in  fact  undoubtedly  by  all  who  understand 
the  import  of  its  principles.  Its  diflference  from  the  main 
element  of  Pelagianism  is  quite  as  little  to  its  advantage. 
Pelagius  made  the  fact  that  men  possess  all  the  requisite 
powers  for  obedience,  the  ground  of  a  denial  of  the  necessity 
to  them  of  a  spiritual  influence,  and  thence  of  the  fact,  that 
such  an  influence  is  exerted.  Dr.  Taylor  makes  his  theory 
of  self-determination  the  ground  of  a  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  spiritual  influence.  The  chief  difierence  between 
them  therefore  is,  that  Pelagius's  error  on  that  subject  was 
a  false  inference  from  his  premise,  while  Dr.  Taylor's  de- 
nial of  the  Spirit's  power  to  prevent  us  from  sin,  is  a  logical 
consequence  of  his  theory  of  moral  agency.  It  clearly 
does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  men  possess  all  the 
powers  that  are  requisite  to  obedience,  that  no  spiritual 
influence  is  necessary  to  excite  them  to  obey,  and  thence 
that  no  such  influence  is  exerted  in  their  sanctification  ; 
no  more  than  from  the  fact,  that  men  are  able  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  justice  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  it 
follows  that  no  inducements  whatever  are  necessary  to 
excite  them  to  that  duty.  The  heresy  of  Pelagius  was 
therefore  a  sheer  non  sequitiir  of  the  premise  from  which 
he  deduced  it ;  as  rank  an  error  in  logic  as  it  is  in  theo- 
logy. If  the  New-Haven  doctrine  however  is  true,  that 
moral  agents  cannot  act  except  from  mere  self-determina- 
tion, or  independently  of  influences,  it  follows  inevitably. 
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that  a  spiritual  iaflaence  is  impossible.  The  two  systems 
concur  therefore  in  the  same  fatal  error; — ^the  denial  of 
a  spiritual  influence  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is,  simply,  that  in  the  one  it  is  a 
false  deduction  from  a  just  premise ;  whilst  in  the  other  it  is 
a  legitimate  inference  from  the  false  theory  of  our  nature 
from  which  its  authors  have  drawn  it. 

From  these  considerations  then,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  no  affinity,  whatever,  nor  resemblance  subsists  between 
T^ylorism  and  the  doctrines  I  have  advocated  on  these 
subjects.  The  two  systems  are  the  direct  opposites  of  each 
other  on  every  point  which  they  respect ; — in  the  view  they 
exhibit  of  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  of  voluntary  acts,  of 
the  Spirit's  influences,  of  God's  purposes,  providence,  and 
moral  government,  of  foreknowledge,  election,  regenera- 
tion, perseverance  ;  of  God  and  man,  in  short,  and  the  whole 
circle  -of  their  relations  and  system  of  their  agencies. 

6.  In  controversy  on  these  subjects,  the  question  whether 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  constitutional  depravity  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  and  the  question  respecting  the  truth  or  error 
of  Taylorism,  are  wholly  dissimilar,  and  should  be  separately 
discussed.  Those  two  theories,  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to,  nor  connexion  with  each  other,  but  differ  to- 
tally in  their  subjects,  and  import,  in  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they  affect  the  doctrines 
of  the  evangelical  system.  The  one  teaches  that  the  reason 
that  men  sin  is,  that  they  are  formed  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  with  a  specific  taste  for  sin  ;  the  otlier  denies  that  they 
sin  for  any  intelligent  reason  whatever,  and  ascribes  their 
agency  to  self-determination.  The  advocates  of  the  first, 
found  their  belief  of  it  on  the  fact  that  men  exert  sinful  ac- 
tions ;  those  of  the  second,  on  the  fact  that  they  are  free 
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agents.  The  one  contradicts  our  consciousness  by  represent* 
ing  us  as  acting  primarily  for  the  mere  purpose  of  commit* 
ing  sin ;  the  other,  by  denying  that  we  act  with  any  intel* 
ligent  aim  whatever.  This  contradicts  our  obligations,  and 
impeaches  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  government,  by  virtu- 
ally denying  our  capacity  to  yield  the  service  which  God 
requires,  and  exhibiting  us  as  under  a  physical  necessity  of 
sinning ;  and  that  by  denying  the  possibility  of  our  exert- 
ing acts  of  morality  of  any  kind,  and  representing  our 
agency  as  a  mere  blind  and  senseless  impulse.  The  latter 
is  not  a  logical  deduction  from,  nor  in  any  manner  the  re- 
sult of  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  former,  nor  is  this  a 
consequence  of  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  that,  but  es- 
sentially different  in  their  nature,  in  their  ori^n,  and  in  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  lead;  they  are  errors  that  as  impe- 
riously require  as  any  otlier  subjects,  to  be  distinguished 
and  separately  treated  according  to  their  peculiarities.  To 
intermix  them,  and  allege  objections  to  one,  which  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  other,  or  labor  to  refute  this,  by  main- 
taining that,  or  to  vindicate  that,  by  the  refutation  of  this, 
is  only  to  confound  things  which  are  opposites,  to  perplex 
what  is  simple,  and  fatally  to  obstruct,  in  place  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  truth. 

7.  The  pretence  so  frequently  urged  by  Dr.  Taylor  and 
hisfriends,  is  wholly  erroneous,  that  theoretical  differences  in 
respect  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  are  no 
obstacle  whatever,  to  a  perfect  agreement  in  faith  and  pro- 
fession respecting  them.  In  place  of  that,  the  theoretical 
differences  of  theologians  and  sects,  are  in  fact,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  sole  ground  of  the  diversities  of  their  faith,  and  ne- 
cessarily give  rise  to  those  differences.  The  reason  tliat 
Pelagius  and  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Arminius  and 
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Gomar,  Whitby  and  Edwards,  differed  in  their  faith»  was, 
that  they  disagreed  in  their  apprehensions  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  which  their  differences  respected ;  and  each  of 
them  accordingly  alleged  his  pecifliar  theories  as  the  ground 
of  his  peculiar  faith  and  dissent  from  the  creed  of  his  oppo- 
nent. And  such  was  necessarily  the  fact.  What  other  ground 
could  possibly  exist  of  their  differences  in  belief?  Why 
should  men  disagree  in  their  faith,  unless  their  views  are 
dissimilar  ?  What  are  such  differences,  but  differences  in 
convictions,  resulting  from  corresponding  differences  in 
views  ?  How  can  men  adopt  opposite  conclusions,  if  their 
apprehensions  of  the  premises  and  proofs  from  which  they 
are  deduced  are  the  same?  To  suppose  that  their  differ- 
ences in  belief,  are  not  founded  on  their  speculative  differ- 
ences, is  to  suppose  that  their  faith  has  no  connexion  with 
their  apprehensions,  and  no  dependence  on  evidence,  but 
is  a  wholly  causeless  and  irrational  affection — a  mere  work 
of  self-determination.  The  pretence  in  qtiestion  is  wholly 
false  therefore,  and  absurd.  Its  import  in  relation  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  is,  that  a  belief  of  a  theory 
respecting  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  which  involves  a 
formal  denial  of  the  fact  and  possibility  of  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence, is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  belief  and  profession 
of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  efficacious  agency 
in  regeneration  and  sanctification  ; — and  that  a  belief  of  a 
theory,  that  exhibits  volitions  as  the  offspring  of  a  mere  un- 
intelligent impulse,  and  implies  that  no  antecedent  certainty 
exists  that  they  are  to  be  exerted,  is  entirely  compatible  with  a 
conviction  that  they  are  exerted  solely  under  the  influence 
of  motives,  and  are  foreseen  by  the  Most  High,  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world !  In  other  words,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  open  avowal,  that  a  disbelief  of  a  doctrine,  is  no 
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obstruction  to  a  perfect  faith  in  it,  and  an  assertion  of  its 
falsehood,  no  obstacle  to  a  confession  of  its  truth ! 

8.  What  admirable  evidences  of  perpicacity  those  gen- 
tlemen exhibit,  who  profess  a  conviction  that  no  differences 
whatever  beyond  such  as  are  merely  verbal,  exist  between 
the  theoretical  views  on  these  subjects  of  the  friends  of  the 
evangelical,  and  of  tlie  New  Haven  system ! 

They  have  attained,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  testimony 
respecting  themselves,  to  such  a  felicity  of  perception  as  to 
see  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  a  theory 
that  exhibits  free  agents  as  choosing  solely  for  intelligent 
reasons,  and  one  that  represenis  them  as  acting  from  mere 
self-determination  ;  none  between  holding  that  God  can 
prevent  his  crojktures  from  sinning,  and  that  he  cannot  ;— 
that  he  can  control  them  in  their  choices,  and  turn  their 
hearts  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned,  and  that  he  cannot 
exert  on  them  any  decisive  influence  ;  none  between  main- 
taining and  abandoning  the  doctrines  of  divine  foreknow- 
ledge and  purposes,  election,  regeneration,  and  perseve- 
rance ;  none,  in  a  word,  between  asserting  and  denying  the 
saoie  propositions.  Who,  if  such  are  their  extraordinary 
attainments,  ean  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  pretensions  to 
superior  talent  and  originality  which  they  are  accustomed 
so  fireely  to  put  forth  f  No  bolder  reach  of  genius  can  be 
imagined  than  that  which  can  thus  convict  the  wisest  and 
best  of  all  former  generations,  of  error  in  imagining  that 
there  are  essential  differences  bietween  truth  and  falsehood. 
If  any  of  our  contemporaries  are  entitled  to  '*  the  praise 
which  our  admiration  confers  on  the  highest  intellectual 
attainments,"  these  gentlemen  are  indisputably  the  indivi- 
duals ;  and  their  light,  in  place  of  being  suffered  to  waste 
itself  in  comparative  obscurity,  should  be  placed  on  the 
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most  coospicupus  elevation,  where  its  splendor  may  attract 
the  general  gaze,  and  its  salutary  emanations  be  univer- 
sally enjoyed. 

This  is  the  more  reasonable,  that  they  have  given  prooft 
oh  so  many  other  occasions  of  distinguished  sagacity.  Dr. 
Taylor,  for  example,  after  long  and  painful  examination, 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  in  a  series  of  mental  acts, 
there  are  acts  that  precede  the  last  act  in  the  series !  Who 
but  a  philosopher  of  the  snblimest  cast,  could  have  hit  upon 
such  a  discovery !  It  were  easy,  however,  to  point  out  in 
his  speculations  a  very  great  number  that  are  equally  bril- 
liant and  surprising. 

Dr.  Beecher,  also,  has  ascertained,  by  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  premises,  that  the  conviction  of  the  New-England 
ministers,  that  Taylorism  is  an  essential  deviation  from  the 
orthodox  system,  is  at  once  wholly  unfounded,  and  the 
mere  result  of  their  distinguished  perspicacity  and  know* 
ledge  ;  and  thence,  generalizing  the  discovery,  that  supe- 
rior intelligence  naturally  bewilders  and  paralyzes  the 
power  of  perception,  and  knowledge  gives  birth,  by  a 
necessity  of  its  nature,  to  misapprehension  and  ignorance- 
Some  may,  perhaps,  look  at  their  professidkis  of  concur- 
rence with  the  orthodox  as  a  mere  trick,  designed  to  lull 
the  apprehensions  of  the  church  until  they  shall  so  far  have 
diffused  their  peculiar  sentiments  as  to  give  ascendency 
to  their  party ;  or  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  benefactions 
to  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected  as  to  en- 
able them,  without  ruin  to  their  interests,  to  set  public 
opinion  at  defiance ;  that  they  are,  in  short,  wholly  decep- 
tive, and  ready  to  resort  to  any  pretence  that  can  subserve 
their  selfish  ends.  But  how  false  in  logic,  not  to  say  in 
spirit  how  unkind !     How  can  it  be  credible,  that  men  of 
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such  eminent  powers  can  stand  in  any  need  of  employing 
the  valgar  arts  of  falsehood  and  chicane  to  accomplish  their 
purposes  ?  What  injustice  to  suppose  that  they  can  resort 
to  mere  protestations  of  agreement  with  the  orthodox,  from 
an  inability  to  refute  the  charge  of  deviation  from  them 
by  fair  and  open  argument  ? 

Some,  however,  after  all,  may  doubt  their  infallibility, 
and  yield  to  the  apprehension,  as  there  is  but  a  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  that  the  singular  laws  of 
mind,  which  they  profess  to  have  developed,  are,  at  all 
events,  applicable  to  themselves,  if  not  to  others ;  and  that 
their  wisdom,  accordingly,  has  been  pushed  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  to  verge  mt6  folly,  and  their  knowledge  become 
a  fountain  to  them  of  self-conceit  and  error.  Of  such 
an  impertinent  suggestion,  it  can  neither  be  necessary 
nor  becoming  to  offer  a  formal  refutation,  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  calmly  expressing  the  hope  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Drs.  Taylor  and  Beecher  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  fully  maintaining  the  reputation  for  metaphysical 
acuteness  to  which  they  have  become  entitled ;  and  solemn 
persuasion  on  the  other,  that  however  that  may  be,  no  one 
will  ever  be  able  to  convict  them  of  having  sunk  frorq  th^ 
svbUme  to  the  ridiculous. 


DR.  GRIFFIN'S  VIEWS 


OF 


DIVINE  EFFICIENCY 


AND  SELF-DETERMINATION. 


Dr.  GriffIn's  chief  object  in  his  late  volame  on  these 
subjects,  is  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  according  to  his  con- 
struction of  it,  that  God  is  the  efficient  author  of  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification,  in  opposition  to  the  theological  pro- 
fessors at  New-Haven.  Tha  work  is  marked  with  much  of 
his  usual  cast  of  thought,  though  less  finished  in  style  and 
less  vigorously  reasoned  than  his  lectures.  He  appears  to 
have  felt  the  embarrassment  of  entering  anew  on  discussions', 
with  which  the  public  have  already  become  familiar  through 
others,  and  was  withheld  by  it,  perhaps,  from  aspiring,  on 
some  of  the  most  essential  of  his  topics,  to  more  than  a  re- 
petition of  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  while  he  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  led  by 
it  into  the  inadvertency  of  assuming  their  positions  and  con- 
clusions, without  any  adequate  exhibition  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest ;  a  course  which  essentially  impairs  the  inter- 
est of  his  work,  as  well  as  detracts  from  its  merit. 

But  although  he  has  contributed  no  new  arguments  on 
the  subject,  and  added  no  original  thoughts — except  in  sup- 
port of  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  divine  agency — his  vol- 
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ume  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  welcome  from  the  friends  of 
trath,  and  is  adapted  to  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
church.  It  presents  an  ample  demonstration,  on  the  one 
handy  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  scheme  of  the  New* Haven 
professors  with  the  scriptures,  though  essentially  at  fault  in 
its  statement  of  the  nature  of  their  errors ;  and  on  the  other, 
of  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrine  of  God's  supremacy  over 
his  creatures,  and  efficiency  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and 
sanctification ;  refutes  the  pretence  that  no  differences  nor 
shades  of  difference  exist  on  any  essential  point  among  the 
New-England  ministers ;  and  is  fitted  to  awaken  the  ortho^ 
dox  to  a  stricter  vigilance  over  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  to  recall  to  juster  views  those  who  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  deceptive  reasonings  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  into 
the  adoption  of  Arminianism. 

It  is  however,  notwithstanding  its  various  valuable  traits 
and  adaptation  to  subserve  the  cause  of  trUth,  very  far  from 
being  such  a  work,  as  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  church  require,  or  the  friends  of  the  evangelical 
system  had  a  right  to  expect  from  one  of  Dr.  Griffin's  ta- 
lents and  learning,  and  especially  entering  the  controversy 
at  this  late  day,  with  the  aids  of  the  previous  discussions.  If  no 
essential  novelty  of  views  or  reasoning  could  justly  be  re- 
quired ;  if  no  important  principles  remained  to  be  developed, 
or  new  sources  of  argument  to  be  explored,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  fact;  and  if  the  main  features  of  the  New-Haven 
theory,  and  its  relations  to  the  evangelical  system  had  become 
well  understood ;  yet  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  that 
theory,  with  the  great  principles  of  Arminianism,  and  with 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  doctrines  of  bis  own  system  are 
adapted  to  carry  him,  at  least  might  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed of  him,  and  was  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  task  he 
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undertook.  On  each  of  these  subjects,  however,  he  has  fallen 
into  great  and  palpable  errors,  that  spread  their  influence  over 
his  whole  discussion,  impair  the  validity  of  much  of  his  rea- 
soning, and  expose  him,  if  they  choose  to  assail  him,  to  the 
most  formidable  perplexides  from  his  opponents.  I  deem  it 
important  that  they  should  be  pointed  out,  that  the  truth 
may  be  freed  from  the  embarrassment  with  which  they  are 
adapted  to  obstruct  it,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New- 
Haven  school  may  be  seen  in  their  true  character. 

I.  The  first  of  these  topics  on  which  I  shall  dwell,  is  his 
representation  of  the  Arminian  theory  of  moral  agency;  a 
subject  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  notice,  that  the 
view  he  gives  of  it  varies  most  materially  from  that  which  I 
have  presented  in  the  foregoing  and  former  discussions. 

That  theory,  as  I  have  stated  it,  exhibits  the  mind  as  put- 
ting forth  its  choices,  wholly  independently  and  irrespect- 
ively of  motives  or  influences,  either  from  its  own  attributes 
or  from  external  causes;  treats  it  as  wholly  incompatible 
with  freedom  to  be  determined  in  volition  by  inducements, 
and  asserts  that  choices,  in  order  to  involve  desert,  must 
spring  from  a  state  of  mere  indifierence.  It  accordingly  re- 
presents us  as  completely  irrational  and  senseless  in  our  vo- 
luntary agency.  Dr.  Griffin,  however,  in  place  of  this  con- 
struction of  it,  represents  the  doctrine  that  we  are  ''  induced'* 
to  our  choices  by  motives,  as  an  essential  element  of  that 
theory,  and  exhibits  the  power  of  self-determination,  which 
it  ascribes  to  us,  as  a  mere  power  of  exerting  volitions  with- 
out divine  efficiency,  and  rejecting  the  motives  to  which  we 
yield,  or  acting  otherwise  than  we  do.     He  says: 

<*Dr.  Taylor,  in  treating  of  consideration  and  the  comparison  of 
different  objects  of  choice,  says:  *  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
say,  that  to  deny  the  tendency  of  the  acts  specified  to  produce  a  change 
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of  heart,  is  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  ■elf-determining  power  of 
the  will.'  Ail  though  this  was  a  pretended  power  to  act  without  mo- 
tives. And  a  writer  on  the  same  side,  in  a  late  periodical,  rejects  the 
imputation,  under  a  notion  that  the  theory  of  the  self-determining  pow- 
er is,  that  the  wiU  determines  the  will.  Now  President  Edwards  did,  6y 
way  afrnferencBy  push  his  antagonists  into  this  inconsistency,  that  the 
will  is  determined  by  a  previous  act  of  will,  and  that  therefore  there 
is  a  volition  before  the  first  volition ;  but  no  Arminian,  I  believe,  was 
ever  willing  to  admit  into  his  theory  this  inconsistency."  <*  They 
meant  to  say,  that  the  man  himself  chooses,  unconstrained  by  a  higher 
power;  but  they  did  not  mean  to  say,  (though  this  was  an  inference 
drawn  from  their  arguments,)  that  he  has  that  choice,  because  he 
first  chooses  to  have  that  choice ;  for  this  would  place  a  volition  be- 
fore the  first  volition.  They  maintained  that  the  will  was  not  com- 
pelled by  any  thing  without;  that  the  soul  was  free  to  act,  or  not  to 
act,  notwithstanding  all  inducements  presented.  But  they  still  main- 
tained, (as  who  will  not?)  that  the  mind,  though  not  forced,  was  uni- 
formly induced  by  the  stronger  motive.  The  great  masters  of  Armi- 
nianism,  who  are  quoted  by  President  Edwards  in  his  work  on  the 
Will,  do  this." 

After  presenting  several  passages  from  those  writers,  he 
adds : 

**  Here  is  the  New- Haven  divinity  entire.  Here  is  Dr.  Taylor's 
constitutional  susceptibility  to  motives,  founded  in  self-love,  and 
wrought  upon  by  the  good  contained  in  truth.  Here  is  that  divine 
illumination,  which  fastens  the  wandering  attention  to  truth,  iind  lets 
in  upon  the  mind  the  full  power  of  motives ;  which,  with  the  mind's  own 
activity,  is  enough  without  divine  efficiency.  That  power  of  action, 
which  requires  no  other  stimulus  than  motives  enforced  by  divine  il- 
lumination, is  the  very  self-determining  power,  which  Whitby,  the 
prince  of  Arminians,  maintained.  And  this  is  maintained  in  exact 
form  by  the  gentlemen  of  New-Haven,  though  Dr.  Taylor  disclaims 
the  belief,  because  he  admits  the  necessity  of  motives.  And  who 
does  not  ?  As  relates  to  divine  efiiciency  and  motives,  and  divine  illu- 
mination, the  gentlemen  of  New- Haven  perfectly  agree  with  Whitby 
and  Chubb,  and  Tumbull,  as  above  quoted.  Some  of  the  Arminians, 
of  a  darker  age,  did  indeed  suppose  that  the  will  could  act  without 
motives.  But  this  appendage  was  not  essential  to  the  self-determin- 
ing power.    If  the  mind  moves  itself  to  holiness,  in  view  of  motives 
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enforced  by  the  iUuminatiug;  Spirit,  without  divine  efficiency,  while  it 
is  competent  to  reject  the  motives,  and  is  not  absolutely  controUed  by 
them,  it  possesses  the  self- determining  power.  And  the  New-Haven 
brethren  will  not  deny  that  this  is  their  exact  creed.  In  explaining^ 
their  system,  therefore,  I  shall  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  them  thia 
belief.  But  whether  I  am  thought  to  be  right  in  this  use  of  the 
phrase,  or  not,  to  prevent  all  dispute  as  to  the  exact  imputation  I 
make,  1  hereby  announce  once  for  all,  that  I  mean  by  the  self  de- 
termining power,  a  competency,  (in  every  sense  of  the  word,)  to  move, 
in  view  of  motives,  without  divine  efficiency,  and  a  competency,  to 
reject  the  motives."  p.  7 — 10. 

«'  By  divine  efficiency  I  mean  the  effectual  power  of  God  immediately 
applied  to  the  heart  to  make  it  holy.  This  is  the  meaning  which  the 
Calvinistic  world  have  always  given  to  the  phrase :  and  no  man  has 
a  right  to  use  it  in  another  sense  to  set  off  a  contrary  doctrine  or 
otherwise.  Nor  may  I  be  accused  of  wrongfully  charging  a  denial 
of  divine  efficiency,  because  some  may  choose  to  wrap  up  another 
doctrine  under  this  name."  p.  6. 

By  an  immediate  application  of  power  to  make  the  heart 
holy,  he  means  an  application  that  makes  it  holy  without  em- 
ploying any  instrumentality.  By  divine  efficiency,  he  means 
therefore  the  power  of  God,  either  creating  a  capacity  of  holy 
exercises,  or  else  directly  producing  holy  exercises  of  affec- 
tion,without  the  use  of  means,  in  distinction  from  exciting  the 
mind  through  the  instrumentality  of  perceptions  to  act  aright. 
Much  of  his  language' and  reasoning  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  former  is  his  meaning,  that  however  implies  that  the  mind 
is  destitute  of  the  requisite  capacity  for  obedience  antecedent- 
ly to  its  regeneration,  and  contradicts  therefore  his  express 
ascription  to  it  of  the  requisite  faculties  for  a  compliance  with 
the  divine  requirements.  It  also  leaves  his  theory,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  as  obnoxious  to  the  chairge  of  involving 
the  doctrine  of  self-determination,  according  to  his  defini- 
tion of  it,  as  that  definition  can  make  the  system  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  be.     I  shall  assume  therefore,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
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sent,  that  he  means  by  divine  efficiency  the  power  ot  God 
immediately  producing  holy  exercises  of  affection,  in  dis^ 
tinction  from  exciting  the  mind  through  the  idstmmentality 
of  perceptions  to  act  aright. 

By  a  power  of  moving  in  view  of  motives  without  divine 
efficiency,  he  accordingly  means  a  power  of  exerting  acts 
in  view  of  motites,  without  God's  directly  producing  holy 
exercises  of  affection ;  «nd  that  is  a  power  of  exerting  volun* 
tary  acts  with  no  other  exercises  of  affection  than  such  as 
are  excited  by  the  objects  toward  which  they  are  exerted ; 
since  exercises  of  afiecdon  that  are  excited  by  motives,  are 
not  according  to  his  theory,  directly  produced  by  divine 
efficiency.  ♦ 

By  *'  a  competency  to  reject  the  motives,"  he  must  mean 
either  a  competency  to  act  independently  and  regardlessly 
of  them,  and  that  is  wholly  without  motives,  or  else  a  mer^ 
possession  of  the  requisite  facuhies  for  the  exertion  of  a  dif- 
ferent agency.  He  cannot  consistently,  however,  mean  the 
former^  as  he  expressly  denies  that  that  is  an  element  of  the 
theory  of  self-determination.  I  shall  regard  him  therefore  as 
employing  the  phrase  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  mind's  faculties  are  such  as  would  be  required  in 
order  to  the  exertion  of  a  dffferent  agency.  But  that  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  that  its  faculties  are  those  of  a  com- 
plete moral  agent,  whose  powers,  as  they  are  the  same  in 
kind  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  race,  contemplated  simply 
by  themselves,  are  as  adequate  to  any  one  species  of  moral 
action  as  to  any  other. 

To  act  "in  view  of  motives,*'  is,  as  he  explains  his 
use  of  the  expression,  to  be  ^Mndnced  by  the  stronger 
motive,"  withoat  being  "  forced." 

The  self-determining  power  thus,  according  to  bis  repre- 
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flentatioa  of  it — divesting  bia  definition  of  *^  the  tapestry 
of  words,"  in  which  he  has  wrapped  it  up,  is  simply  the 
power  of  exerting  voluntary  acts,  in  possession  of  all  the 
attributes  of  a  moral  agent,  from  the  inducement  of  mo- 
tives, without  any  exercises  of  holy  affection  but  such  as 
are  excited  by  the  objects  toward  which  they  are  exerted } 
and  to  act  by  self-determination,  is  to  put  forth  a  choice 
for  an  intelligent  reason,  with  no  other  exercise  of  holy 
afiection  than  such  as  is  excited  by  the  object  of  that  af- 
fection;  and  thai  is  to  exert  a  choice  by  one's  own  powers 
for  an  intelligent  reason,  and  for  that  alone.  But  that  is 
a  proper  definition  of  moral  agency,  and  the  only  one  that 
accords  with  consciousness,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  in  place  of  concurring  with  the  scheme  c^seli^le- 
termination,  is  in  all  its  elements,  the  direct  converse  of  that 
theory !  The  total  inaccuracy  of  his  definition  aad  utter 
inconsistency  with  the  whole  system  of  scriptural  doctrine, 
which  it  is  his  aim  to  maintain  by  it,  is  demonstrable  by 
a  thousand  proofs.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  a  few. 

Its  first  error  is  the  representation  that  whenever  the 
mind  acts  without  self-determination,  holy  exercises  of  afiec- 
tion are  produced  in  it  by  divine  power,  without  the  instru- 
mentalitj'  of  perceptions : — a  statement  which,  if  it  accords 
with  the  theory  of  self-determination,  leads  instantly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  mind  acts  by  self-determination  in  all 
instances  in  which  it  sins ;  as  no  holy  affections  are  in  those 
instances  exercised. 

If,  as  he  says,  *'  the  self-determining  power"  is  '^  a  ccmipe- 
tency  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  to  move  in  view  of  mo- 
tives without  divine  efiSiciency ;"  and  the  mind  when  it  sins 
*'  moves  itself"  in  view  of  motives  without  divine  efficiency^ 
then  it  indisputably  possesses  and  acts  in  all  its  transgresuons 
by  the  self-determining  power.     His  definition  thus  renders 
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him  directly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  sanctioning  the  doc* 
trine  of  self-determination  in  regard  to  all  that  part  of  our 
agency !  a  distressing  indication  that  be  has  but  very  inade- 
quately considered  the  principles  either  of  his  own,  or  of  the 
theory  of  those  whom  he  opposes. 

He  has  fallen  into  an  equally  palpable  and  fatal  error  in 
representing  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Arminianism,  that  the 
mind  is  '*  induced"  to  its  choices  by  motives,  when  it  acts 
by  self-determination.  In  place  of  that,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Arminian  theory  is,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, that  the  mind  acts  in  volition  in  entire  independence 
and  disregard  of  motives,  and  puts  forth  its  choices  from  a 

mere  senseless  impulse. 

The  advocates  of  that  scheme  in  the  first  place  expressly 
define  the  power  of  free-will  as  a  power  of  acting  independ- 
ently and  irrespectively  of  motives.  Thus  Episcopius  re- 
presents it  as  "the  glory  of  man's  free  dominion  over  his 
actions,  that  he  can  cause  himself  to  make  no  use  whatever 
of  his  reason  when  he  is  about  to  put  forth  a  choice,  but  be 
borne  to  this  or  that  object  like  a  brute;"  and -as  "the 
apex  of  his  liberty,  that  be  is  able  to  divest  himself  of  his 
manhood,  dnd  render  himself  irrational ;"  and  that, "  after 
having  directed  himself  to  examine  and  weigh  the  nAture  and 
condition  of  an  object  proposed  to  his  choice,"  and  placed 
himself  under  the  action  of  inducements  to  a  given  volition, 
fae  is  still  able  not  only  to  exempt  himself  from  their  excite- 
ment, but  to  act  directly  against  their  influence;  or  in  other 
words,  is  able  not  only  to  act  without  any  motives  whatever, 
but  against  their  whole  excitement  when  most  strongly  felt. 

Limborch  maintained  the  same  theory  also.  He  says, 
**  we  by  the  indi&rence  of  the  will,  mean  an  active  indif- 
ference, by  which  it  is  invested  with  a  sway  over  its  own 
acts,  after  the  judgment  of  the  intellect  has  ceased  to  be  in- 
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different ;''  that  is,  after  the  mind  sees  and  feels  that  it  k 
more  eligible  to  choose  in  one  manner  than  any  other, 
*'  and  is  able  through  thai,  either  to  acquiesce  in  and  wisely 
follow  the  dictate  of  the  intellect,  or  by  a  brute  impulse  to 
reject  it."  This  "  active  indifference/'  which  is  thus  de- 
fined as  a  power  of  superseding  the  influence  of  motives, 
he  assures  us,  is  an  inseparable  attendant  of  the  will,  and  the 
force  that  determines  it  in  all  its  volitioiis. 

The  power  of  self-determination,  or  liberty  of  will,  which 
these  authors  ascribe  to  the  mind,  is  thus — not  as  Dr.  Griffin 
represents,  a  power  of  putting  forth  choices  firom  the  induce- 
ment of  <*  the  stronger  motive,"  in  possession  of  faculties 
that  are  adequate  to  the  exertion  of  a  different  agency,  but 
literally  a  power  of  wholly  triumphing  over  and  dispensing 
with  their  influence,  arid  exerting  volitions  without  any  seen 
or  felt  reason. 

But  in  the  next  place,  they  not  only  exhibit  it  as  the  apex 
and  glory  of  this  liberty,  that  the  mind  is  able  to  act  with- 
out reasons,  but  represent  all  excitements  whatever,  or  influ- 
ences, whether  from  its  own  attributes  simply,  or  from  the 
agency  of  external  causes,  as  wholly  incompatible  with  it. 
Thus  Arminius  exhibits  all  influences  that  transport  the 
mmd  out  of  a  state  of  indifference,  and  inspire  it  with  incli- 
nations, as  subjecting  it  to  a  necessity  that  is  wholly  de- 
structive of  its  freedom. 

'^  Necessi^,"  he  says,  *^  is  twolfbld,  the  one  from  an  inter- 
nal, the  other  from  an  external  cause  ;  the  one  natural" — 
that  is,  springing  from  one's  own  nature,  or  formed  by  the 
influence  of  perceptions— '*  the  other  from  external  violence. 
These  two  species  concur  therefore  in  some  respects,  and 
differ  in  others,  and  the  question  is,  whether  they  differ  to 
such  an  extent  that  coaction  alone  is  contrary  to  liberty. 
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not  die  other" — ^whicb  arises  from  the  excitement  or  opera- 
tion of  our  facuhies — *^  and  that  he  who  compels  to  sin.  is 
the  cause  of  it,  but  not  he  who  necessitates  it" — that  is, 
efiiectually  excites  to  it— '^  without  coaction.*  But,"  in  re- 
spect to  this  be  says,  ''  the  will  is  opposed  to  necessity  uni- 
versally, as  well  that  which  is  natural" — or  arbes  from  the 
intellect  and  affections — '<  as  that  which  is  coactive ;"  and 
"  he  is  the  cause  of  sin  who  necessitates  it  by  an  act  of  ne- 
cessitation  of  any  kind  whatever,  whether  internal  or  exter- 
nal ;  whether  by  an  internal  suasion,  motion,  or  influence, 
which  die  will  necessarily"— -that  is,  actually — **  obeys,  or 
by  the  use  of  external  violence,  which  the  will  would  not  be 
able  to  resist,  were  it  to  choose  to,  though  no  voluntary  act 
of  that  kind  would  in  such  a  case  be  put  forth." 

That  the  construction  I  have  given  the  terms  nature 
and  natural  necessity  in  this  passage  is  correct,  is  clear 
from  his  own  explanations,,  and  from  the  whole  course  of  his 
argument*  He  expressly  distinguishes  between  the  mind's 
putting  forth  volitions  from  th^  promptings  of  its  own  attri- 
butes, or  the  influence  of  its  perceptions  and  emotions,  and 
choosing  from  free-will ;  and  pronounces  the  former  to  b^ 
totally  incompatible  with  the  latter,  and  wholly  without  de- 
sert. *'  The  will  consenting  as  m^re  iiA/tfre"— *that  is,  froi^ 
the  influence  of  convictions  and  affections — *'  is  free  from 
fault ;  for  that  which  renders  a  sinful  act  sin,  is  its  proceed- 
,  ing  from  a  free  will  making  choice  of  ^n  object  according 
to  its  own  peculiar  liberty," — that  is,  independently  and 
irrespectively  of  motives.  "  For  the  law  is  imposed,  not 
on  nature," — the  intellect  and  affections — "  but  on  the  will, 
and  not  on  the  will  exerting  itself  after  the  manner  of  na- 
ture"— ^as-the  intellect  dictates  and  the  heart  inclines-—''  but 
after  the  manner  of  free-will,"  which  acts  in  total  independ- 
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ence  and  disregard  both  of  the  intellect  and  heart.  To  be 
prompted  to  volition,  or  influenced  in  it  in  any  degree,  by 
one's  owii  attributes  or  mental  states,  is,  he  thus  expressly 
represents,  to  act  from  necessity  instead  of  free-will,  and  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  freedom  and  self-determination. 
He  accordingly  regarded  and  openly  exhibited  God  as  act- 
ing from  a  natural  necessity  in  place  of  free-will.  "  Some," 
he  says,  "  affirm  that  liberty  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
natural  necessity" — that  is,  an  excitement  to  choices  by  per- 
ceptions and  affections — ''  as  in  God,  who  is  good  both  by 
nature  and  freely.  But  is  he  freely  good  ?"  i.  e.  by  free- 
will in  the  Arminiao  sense  f  *^  The  supposition  is  little  less 
than  blasphemous.  His  goodness  is  natural  to  him  and 
inherent" — that  is,  he  is  induced  to  his  benevolent  volitions 
by  his  intellect  and  heart.  '*  Without  it  he  could  not  be 
God.  It  is  not  exerted  therefore  by  free-will,"  in  the  Armi- 
nian  sense,  which  would  be  to  act  without  any  affection 
or  reason. 

The  same  views  were  held  by  Dr.  Whitby,  "  the  pride  of 
Arminians,".whom  Dr.  Griffin  quotes  as  authority  for  the 
representation  he  gives  of  the  theory  of  self-determination. 
This  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  passage  transcribed  in 
the  foregoing  article  from  his  treatise  on  the  Five  Points. 
He  makes  the  same  distinction  as  Arminius  between  co- 
action  and  necessity,  and  represents  the  latter  to  be  as  in- 
compatible with  the  freedom  for  which  he  contends  as  the 
former.     He  says : 

"  The  liberty  belonging  to  this  question  is  only  that  of  a  lapsed  man 
in  a  state  of  trial,  probation,  and  temptation;  whether  he  hath  a  free- 
dom to  choose  life  or  death,  to  answer  or  reject  the  calls  and  invita- 
tions of  God  to  do,  by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  afforded  in  the 
gospel  to  him,  what  is  spiritually  good  as  well  as  evil;  or  whether 
he  be  determined  to  one,  having  only  a  freedom  from  coaction^  but  not 
from  necessity,^* 
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By  coaction  he  of  course  means  a  f<M*ce  in  respect  to 
which  the  mind  is  involuntary,  and  the  effects  of  which  take 
place  wholly  without  the  will ;  but  by  necessity  simply  an 
influence  that  affects  the  mind  in  volition  and  inclines  and 
induces  it  to  put  forth  its  choices.  By  a  freedom  from  ne- 
cessity he  means  therefore  a  freedom  from  all  influences. 
This  is  seen  also  from  the  fact  that  he  represents  the  need 
of  this  liberty  as  constituted  by  man's  being  placed  in  a 
state  of  trial,  probation,  and  temptation ;  ip  other  words,  by 
his  being  subjected  to  influences  that  are  adapted  to  excite 
him  to  choices,  and  will  inevitably  prompt  him  to  them 
unless  intercepted  in  their  agency.     He  says : 

"  This  liberty  is  indeed  no  perfection  of  human  nature ;  for  it  sup^ 
poses  us  imperfect,  as  being  subject  to  fall  by  temptation^  and  when  we 
are  advanced  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  or  to  a  fixed 
state  pf  happiness,  will,  with  our  other  imperfections,  be  done  away ; 
bat  yet  it  is  a  freedom  absolutely  requisite,  as  we  conceive,  to  render 
us  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy  of 
praise  or  dispraise,  and  our  persons  of  rewards  or  punishments  ;  nor 
is  this  liberty  essential  to  man,  as  man^  but  only  necessary  to  a  man 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial  and  under  the  power  of  temptation,*' 

The  work  which,  according  to  his  theory,  it  was  the 
oflice  of  this  power  to  perform,  of  course  was  to  prevent 
the  mind  from  being  induced  by  those  excitements  to  its 
choices,  and  that  was  to  raise  it  into  a  state  of  *'  indiffer- 
ence," or  complete  exemption  from  influences,  and  leave  it 
to  act  without  reasons.  He  accordingly  says  in  a  subse- 
quent passage : 

*'  The  freedom  of  the  will  in  this  state  of  trial  and  temptation  can- 
not consist  with  a  determination  to  one,  viz :  on  the  one  hand  in  a  de- 
termination to  good  only  by  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  infallibly  or 
unfrustrably  inducing  to  that  operation  or  engaging  men  in  respect  to 
the  divine  appointment  infallibly  and  certainly  to  act,  so  that  he  can* 
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not  fkil  of  acting :  seeing  this  determiuiBg  operation  puts  him  cot  of 
a  state  of  trial  and  makes  him  equal,  when  this  divine  impulse  comes 
upon  him,  to  ijxe  state  of  angels ;  since  he  who  must  certainly  and 
without  fail  do  what  the  divine  impulse  doth  incite  him  to  do,  is  as 
much  determined  to  one  as  they  are."    Db.  IV.  Cap.  I.  Sect.  3. 

As  by  being  determitied  in  volicioti,  be  tbas  clearly  means 
being  induced  by  infiaenee$  to  put  forth  the  volitions  that  are 
exerted,  or  that  the  mind's  perceptions  and  emotions,  or 
mental  states  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  reasons 
of  its  exerting  its  choices ;  he  accordingly,  in  teaching  that 
to  be  excited  to  volition  by  such  influeuces  is  incompatible 
.with  free-will,  teaches  that  to  act  by  free-will  is  to  act  in 
entire  freedom  from  influences,  and  that  is,  as  I  have  before 
represented,  to  choose  wholly  without  reasons,  by  a  mere 
brute  impulse. 

Such  is  likewise  the  theory  of  the  gentlemen  at  New- 
Haven.  Their  denial  of  the  divine  ability  to  prevent 
agents  from  sinning,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
power  of  volition  is  the  sole  determiner  of  choices,  and  that 
it  determines  them  wholly  independently  and  regardlessly 
of  influences ;  and  that  is,  that  no  eflfect  wrought  in  the  mind 
by  the  divine  Spirit  or  any  other  agent,  nothing  in  the  intel- 
lect orafiections,  is  the  reason  to  the  mind  that  it  puts  forth 
its  choices,  and  that  is,  that  it  exerts  them  in  total  disregard 
of  its  perceptions  and  emotions,  and  without  any  seen  or 
felt  reason.  They  accordingly  allege  the  simple  faculties 
of  moral  agency,  as  presenting  an  intuitive  and  resistless 
certainty  that  God  cannot  control  them  in  their  exercises, 
and  on  that  ground  boldly  and  without  qualification  deny 
the  possibility  of  proving  that  he  can  withhold  them  from 
sin,  without  "  destroying  their  freedom."  But  if  nothing 
either  in  the  intellect  or  heart  is  the  reason  to  the  mind  t>f 
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iu  exiting  itscfaoices,  and  it  ^cU  whoUy  without  eoDSfcioot 
reasons,  by  a  mere  senseless  impulse,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not 
^'  induced"  jtp  its  chpices  by  the  Influence  of  motives,  and' 
that  Pr.  Griffin  therefore,  in  representing  the  latter  as  an 
Potent  of  their  doctrine  of  self-determination,  has  as  totally 
misstated  their  theory,  as  he  has  that  qf  the  English  and 
German  advocates  cf  the  Arminian  scheme. 

Thirdly*  this  branch  of  hi^  definition  rf^ne^fPts  their 
cystem  as  wholly  free  from^its  o^ost  objectionable  element, 
imd  compatible  w^th  the  scriptural  dpctrines  which  it  is 
employed  to  controvert. 

There  is  no  premise  from  which  the  Arminiap  inference 
j^^sit  God's  ab^ity  to  control  moral  agents,  can  be  }ogir 
cally  deduced,  l^t  the  assumption  that  die  mind  ^f  |lete;r- 
mined  solely,  in  its  choices  by  its  mere  power  of  volition* 
^nd  that  noe^ct  therefore  which  the  Holy  Spirit  c^n  pro- 
.duce  within  it,  either  in  the  iotellc^  or  i^art,  Cjsin  eyejr  1^ 
li^ade  or  become  its  ^reason  for  its  choices. 

To  deny  to  it  therefore  that  lelement,  is  to  wrest  j^om  it 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  inference  drawn  from  it 
against  the  .divine  agency  can  be  maintaiued.  There 
dearly  is  no  medium  between  the  mind's  putting  forth  its 
volitions,  as  that  assumption  represents,  without  any  intel- 
ligent reason,  and  its  exerting  them  for  a  reason  of  which 
it  is  conacioas*  ]f  therefore,  k  is*  in  all  instances,  ^'  Ji^ 
duced"  to  its  choices  by  motives,  and  always  follows  the 
strongest,  it  of  course  acts  for  a  reason  of  whieh  it  is 
xonsdous,  and  that  reason,  by  the  terms,  consists  of  the 
views  and  emotions  that  constitute  that  motive.  Bat  if  if 
always  acts  for  such  reasons,  and  is  free  in  its  choices  under 
their  influence,  then  obviously  it  is  determined  in  its  choices 
by  influences ;  and  if  that  be  the  f^ct,  k  as  obviously  iwy 
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be  controlled  by  the  Most  Higb,  and  an  antecedent  certain^ 
of  its  actions  constitated  by  his  purpose  respecting  the  in- 
fluences to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected ;  and  the  doctrines 
accordingly  of  special  *  grace,  decrees,  election,  and  the 
whole  system  of  scriptural  truth  controverted  by  Armrnians, 
are  capable  of  vindication  consistently  with  their  tbeory. 

Dr.  Griffin  therefore,  in  representing  it  as  proceeding  on 
the  doctrine  that  the  ndnd  is  induced  to  its  choices  by  mo- 
tives, has  exhibited  it  as  free  from  its  most  objectionable 
element,  and  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
which  it  is  employed  to  overthrow. 

Fourthly,  he  has  likewise  in  this  construction  of  the 
theory,  directly  contradicted  the  representation  of  it  given 
by  President  Edwards,  and  made  the  ground  of  his  argn- 
ment  against  it. 

That  writer  exhibits  and  treats  it  throughout  his  whoKe 
Inquiry  as  the  fundamental  element  of  the  theory  of  self- 
determination,  that  the  will  puts  forth  its  volitions  wholly 
independently  of  influences,  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifler* 
ence.     He  says  r 

'^-That  the  f^  acts  of  the  will  are  eventa  which  come  to  paae  t^iliU 
Mfia  cause,  is  certainly  implied  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of 
will,  though  it  be  very  ioconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their 
■eheme,  and  repugnant  to  some  things  implied  in  their  notion  of 
liberty.    Their  opinion  impfiea  that  the  particular  determination  •f 
volition  is  without  any  cause ;  because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of  the 
will  to  be  contingent  events ;  and  contingence  is  essential  to  freedom 
in  their  notion  of  it.    But  certainly,  those  things  which  have  a  prior 
ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  existence,  a  cause  which  ante- 
eedeotly  determines  them  to  be,  and  determines  them  to  be  just  as 
they  are,  do  not  happen  contingently.    If  something  foregoing,  by  a 
causal  influence  and  connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  their 
coming  to  pass,  and  the  manner  of  it,  then  it  does  not  remain  a  con^ 
tingeni  thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass  or  no. 
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**  And,  because  it  is  a  question,  in  many  respects,  very  important 
in  this  controversy — Whether  the  free  aete  ef  the  will  are  events 
which  come  topcus  toithaut  a  caute?  I  shall  be  particular  in  examin- 
ing this  point  in  the  two  following  sections. 

<*  The  author  of  an  *  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will'  supposes, 
*  that  there  are  many  instances  wherein  the  will  is  determined  nei* 
ther  by  present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  nor 
by  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else,  but 
merely  by  itself,  as  a  sovereign  self-determining  power  of  the  soul; 
and  that  the  soul  does  not  will  this  or  that  action,  in  some  cases,  by 
any  other  influence,  but  because  it  will.  Thus  I  can  turn  my  &ce  to 
the  south  or  the  north ;  and  thus,  in  some  cases,  the  will  determines 
Uaelf  in  a  very  sovereign  manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason 
borrowed  from  the  understanding;  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own 
perfect  power  of  choice,  rising  from  within  itself, -ami /res /rom  M 
u^hence  or  reMtramt  of  any  kiiuL*  And  this  author  very  expressly 
supposes  the  willf  in  many  cases,  to  be  determined  by  no  mofise  al 
allf  and  acts  altogether  without  motive  or  ground  of  preference"'^ 
Edwarde'i  Worfce^  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  62. 

After  having  stated,  that  this  doctrine  "  has  been  gene- 
rally received,  and  mach  insisted  on  by  Pelagians,  Semi- 
Pelagians,  Jesuits,  Socinians,  Arminians,  and  others,"  he 
adds, 

«<  Thus  much  must,  at  least,  be  intended  by  Arminians,  when  they 
talk  of  indifference  as  essential  to  liberty  of  will,  if  they  intend  any 
thing  in  any  respect  to  their  purpose,  viz.  that  it  is  such  an  indiffer- 
ence as  loaves  the  will  not  determined  already ;  but  free  from  all  ac- 
tual possession  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so  far  that  there  may 
be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  eetf-determimng  power  of  the  will ; 
and  that  the  will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends  upon  this  vacancy 
and  opportunity  that  is  lefl  for  the  will  itself  to  be  the  determiner 
of  the  act  that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

*'  *  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  to  make  out  this  scheme  of  liberty , 
the  indifference  must  he  perfect  and  absolute;  there  must  be  a  per- 
fect freedom  from  all  antecedent  preponderation  or  inclination.  Be- 
cause, if  the  will  be  already  inclined,  before  it  exerU  its  own  sove- 
reign power  on  itself,  then  its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to 
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itaelf.     The(  leicst  degree  of  an  antecedent  bias  mast  be  ittcoftaikt-' 
^nt  with  their  notion  of  liberty." — p.  70. 

The  view  which  President  Edwards  gave  of  *<  the  Ar** 
miDian  notion  of  libelty  of  will"  is  thus  identically  tba< 
which  I  have  presented  in  the  foregoing  and  former  discus^ 
sions-^that  'f  the  will  determines  i^e(f,"  in  distinction  from 
being  prompted  to  its  choices  by  influences,  and  that  ita 
power  of  choice  is  a  power  of  choosing  ''  free  from  all  in* 
flaence  or  restraint  of  any  kind,"  and  acting  '<  aUogethef 
without  motive  or  ground  of  preference  f*  and  this  is  ac* 
cordingly  the  scheme  which  he  controverted,  and  is  the 
real  and  only  Arminian  doctrine  of  seT^determination,  un- 
less the  world  has  been  wholly  in  error  in  the  assumption 
that  he  assailed  in  bis  inquiry,  and  refdfed  that  theory« 

Fifthly,  But  Dr.  Gri£Bn  himself  in  his  main  argument 
against  it,  treats  it  as  implying  that  the  act  of  self-deter- 
mination lies— not  in  choosing  from  motives,  but  in  de- 
ciding what  motives  shall  be  followed ;  and  that  is  in  an  aeC 
aniecedent  in  all  instances  to  volition  under  their  influence ; 
a  representation  that  exhibits  the  mind  \n\Xs  idf-deiermifiar' 
UoUf  however  it  may  be  in  any  other  agency,  as  actii^  in^- 
dependently  of  motives,  and  employed  shnply  in  pladnff 
itself  wider  their  excitement,  instead  of  being  <*  induced'^ 
by  their  instrumentality.     He  says, 

*<  The  theory  of  self-determinatioxi  ftastimes  that  the  fnind  aeodii 
back  an  aj^ency  to  cause  its  own  activity — that  it  acts  to  cause  Ha 
own  action — that  it  acts  before  it  acta — that  its  action  causes  its  first 
Action*  tf  the  mind  originates  its  own  holy  action,  it  either  acta 
befbrto  it  acts,  or,  without  acting,  it  originates  its  action  by  a  mere 
power  to  act.  Certainly  the  action  grows  out  of  a  power  to  ad;  but 
a  power  to  originaU  without  acting,  ia  quite  a  different  thing.    U  is 
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Hoc  t^  ttind's  power  to  act,  bat  a  power  with«ot  actings  to  comm  Umlf 

toad. 

"  1  will  not  have  such  a  self-determinitig  power  in  my  system,  you 

Bay.  I  always  have  denied  it,  and  it  shall  not  be  fastened  upon  me. 
Well  then,  who  does  determine  the  will  on  your  plan  ?  God  does  not 
elcept  by  motives^  Motives  have  no  absolute  control.  After  tbey 
iMve  exerted  all  their  force,  the  will  is  %o  decide  vnhtitktr  io/allin  uith 
tJUm^  or  refecl  them.  In  that  decinon  it  is  not  ir^uenced  by  motives. 
For  after  the  whole  body  of  motives,  have  done  their  best,  the  de« 
cisioQ  is  to  be  made  whether  to  alloit  their  influence  to  have  any  effect. 
Call  that  influence  ten  degrees.  It  must  be  no  more  nor  less.  The 
whole  body  of  motives  are  wrapt  up  in  ten  degrees,  and  the  queetioa 
is,  Bbatt  tm  degrees  be  rejected,  *or  be  allowed  to  prevail  ?  That  pre* 
ei^'famliim^the  mind  must  decide  without  the  u^fluenee  tjf  mottnes.  In 
that  decision  th«;  will  is  influenced  by  notliing  out  of  itself.  It  is  its 
own  determiner.  Even  the  temper  and  affections  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere.  The  very  thing  which  the  will  has  to  do  is  to  crush  and 
destroy  tiie  temper  and  afibctions.  Self-interest  is  not  allowed  to 
apeak  not  a  atraggKng  motive  from  any  comer  of  the  nnWeflee  ii 
left  out  of  the  ten  degrees.  Not  one  can  exert  an  influence  on  the 
decision.  The  very  point  at  issue  is,  whether  one  of  them  all  shall 
have  the  least  influence,  or  not.  In  the  decision  of  that  question, 
the  mind  can  be  determined  by  nothing  but  its  own  despotic  will.  And 
if  this  is  not  self-determination,  tell  me  what  is  ?  Besides,  here  is 
a  mind  claiming  to  be  rational,  and  highly  jealous  of  its  liberty,  that 
oonstantly  aets  in  the  highest  concerns  wUkout  motives^  and  Msrs* 
fet^  Aoiik  no  mors  reomi  than  a  6<oefc."— p.  83, 86. 

He  thus,  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which 
the  New-Haven  theory  of  moral  agency  is  founded,  directly 
contradicts  his  definition  of  the  scheme  of  self-deter-* 
mination,  and  exhibits  the  system  as  implying  that  the 
mind,  instead  of  being  *'  induced"  to  its  choices  by  motives 
and  always  following  the  strongest — acts  in  its  decisions 
wholly  without  their  '*  influence,"  and  **  with  no  more  rea- 
son than  a  block,"  and  proceeds  in  all  his  reasoning  against 
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them  on  this  constmction  of  it ;  while  it  is  on  the  other  loleljF 
that  he  fottnds  his  charge  against  them  of  Arminianism ! 

In  objection  to  the  view  of  self-determination^  which  I 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  maintain,  he  will  doubtless  al- 
lege the  fact  that  the  New-Haven  writers  and  the  earlier  Ar- 
minians,  to  whom  he  refers,  however  contradictory  it  may 
appear  to  be  to  some  of  their  principles,  expressly  teach 
that  the  mind  is  affected  in  volition  by  motives,  and  make 
Ihe  doctrine  of  moral  suasion  a  conspicuous  article  of  their 
creed* 

That  they  found  many  of  their  speculations  on  Uie  as- 
sumption of  that  doctrine, 'and  often  openly  assert  and  de- 
clmro  largely  on  it,  is  indeed  unquestionable.  This  fact 
however,  does  not  prove  the  theory  of  moral  influences  to  be 
an  element  of  the  scheme  of  selfnletermination  or  compatible 
with  it,  but  only  that  they  are  grossly  selAcontradictory  in 
their  speculations.  The  question  respecting  the  import  of 
their  theory  of  free  will  and  sell^  determination  is  obviously 
to  be  decided  solely  by  their  definitions,  and  the  inferences 
which  they  deduce  from  them  respecting  the  divine  ability  to 
control  agents  in  their  choices  and  the  doctrinesof  the  scrip- 
tures, which  ascribe  to  him  a  supreme  sway  over  them.  If 
their  definitions  and  inferences  expressly  exhibit  the  mind 
as  acting  in  volition  without  any  influence  from  motives,  and 
represent  their  influence  as  wholly  incompatible  with  freedom, 
then  that  is  to  be  considered  as  the  doctrine  of  their  theory, 
and  the  circumstance  that  they  contradict  its  essential  prin- 
ciples in  other  branches  of  their  speculations,  cannot  prove 
it  to  be  otherwise,  any  more  than  their  asserting  and  rea- 
soning on  those  principles,  can  demonstrate  that  they  never 
affirm  or  assume  the  influence  of  motives.  That  they  can- 
not with  propriety  be  considered  as  elements  of  the  same 
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system,  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  they  are  direct  opposites, 
and  wholly  destractiihe  of  each  other.  To  be  induced  to 
▼oHdott  by  motives  and  to  act  by  self-determination,  can  no 
more  be  the  same,  or  coexist,  than  any  other  opposites  that 
ezchide  each  other — flight  and  darkness,  existing  and  not  ez« 
isting*  The  one  is  an  express  and  logical  denial  of  the  other. 

Chubb,  Tornbnll,  Whitby,  Clarke,  Price,  West,  and 
the  New-Haven  professors,  wholly  contradict  therefore, 
their  doctrine  of  self^etermination,  when  they  represent 
motives  as  exerting  an  ininence  on  volition,  and  become 
advocates  of  the  £dwardean  theory  of  moral  agency ;  and 
the  proper,  and  only  proper  inference  from  it  is,  the  fact 
which  it  demonstrates ; — ^the  utter  untenableoess  and  absur- 
dly of  their  theory  of  self-determination.  And  such  was 
the  conclusion  which  President  Edwards  deduced  from  it, 
and  for  the  support  of  which  he  quoted  their  admissions  and 
assertions  of  die  influence  of  motives :  and  such  is  the  use 
which  Dr.  Griffin  should  have  made  of  their  doctrine  on 
that  subject. 

In  place  of  tins  however,  he  has  taken  passages  quoted 
fay  Preudent  ikiwards  from  Chubb,  Turnbull  and  Whitby, 
to  prove  that  their  views  of  the  influence  of  motives  are  in- 
consistent with  the  scheme  of  free  will— -and  treated  them  as 
proofi  that  the  doctrine  of  moral  influences  is  an  integral  and 
eoBsistent  part  of  their  scheme  of  seIf<ktermination  i 

These  considerations  then  render  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  theory  of  selMetermlnation  wholly  denies  the  influence 
of  motives  in  volition,  and  that  the  definition  of  it  therefore, 
which  Dr.  Griffin  has  given,  and  made  the  ground  of  his  as- 
cription of  Arminianism  to  the  New-Haven  profes^rs,  is  pre^ 
dbely  the  opposite  of  its  import.  That  he  shouM  have  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  thus  excluding  from  their  scheme  the  doc. 
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Uriiie  that  constitutes  its  essealial  error,  and  is  the  ground  of 
their  rejection  of  the  evangelical  system,  and  thereby  exhibi- 
ted  the  Edwardean  and  Arminian  tbeoriesof  moral  agency  ai 
in  substance  the  same,  and  rendered  the  whole  argument  of 
his  book-^which  instead  of  being  aimed  at  the  system 
which  he  imputes  to  them,  is  directed  against  the  theory  of 
self-determination,  as  denying  the  influence  of  motives,— is 
truly  matter  of  wonder  and  regret.  In  place  of  such  confn* 
sion  and  mistake,  it  was  imperiously  incumbent  on  bim9  if 
be  thought  proper  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  to  mak* 
hUnself  accurately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  present 
to  the  churches  a  just  exhibition  of  the  false  principles  on 
which  ^  gentlemen  at  New-Haven  proceed  in  their  specn* 
lations,  and  of  the  fatal  conclusions  to  which  their  doctrines 
legitimately  lead,  and  to  maintain  so  rigid  a  consistency 
with  himself  and  the  truth,  as  to  place  it  out  of  their  po^er 
to  make  any  of  his  representations  the  ground  of  repeating 
the  pretence  to  which  they  are  aoeostoBied  to  .retoft  lor 
their  defence, — that  no  difference  whatever  substsits  betWMi 
them  and  their  assailant ;  that  by  his  own  concessions,  the 
principles  on  which  both  proceed  are  identically  the  same. 
Had  it  been  put  to  them  however,  to  designate  what  Uun» 
der  he  should  commit  for  their  service,  they  conld  scasoely 
have  hit  upon  one  better  adapted  to  their  policy;  and  uolfisi 
they  are  withheld  from  it  by  the  obviousness  of  his  mistake, 
he  will  doubtless  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  weapon 
with  which  he  has  attempted  to  defeat  them,  turned  againat 
himself,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  his  reasoning  at  a  sirokt 
prostrated  in  the  dust. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  large  on  this  topic  from  a  cooviotion 
of  its  fundamental  importance  in  this  controversy.  No  ade- 
quate notion  can  be  gained  of  the  errors  of  the  New-Haimi 
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writeff  I  and  the  results  to  wbich  they  conduct,  without  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  principles  on  wbich  they  proceed ;  and 
no  other  fit  or  efficient  method  can  be  taken  to  check  their 
diffosioDy  and  counteract  their  influencci  but  to  strip  them  of 
tlieir  disguises,  and  make  their  import,  and  the  contradiction 
with  which  they  are  fraught  to  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  fully  known. 

The  first  and  fundamental  error  of  their  system  obviously 
is  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  determines  itself  in  its  choices, 
in  distinction  from  being  '*  induced"  to  volition  by  motives ; 
and  that  it  acts  therefore,  and  must  by  its  nature  in  all  its 
moral  agency,  independently  and  irrespectively  of  reasons ; 
a  theory  which  wholly  withholds  from  God,  as  well  as  all  other 
beings,  the  power  of  influencing  the  mind  in  its  choicest  and 
is  an  express  and  formal  denial  of  the  fact  and  possibility  of 
the  Spirit's  agency  in  regeneration  and  sanetification,  and  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures  that  assert,  or  are  founded 
on  his  influences*  If  consistent  with  themselves  therefore, 
they  wholly  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  his  agency  in  regene- 
ratiott  and  sanetification.  This  is  indeed  the  conclusion 
which  they  have  in  fact  drawn  from  it ;  for  what  else  than  a 
formal  denial  of  it  are  the  teems  in  which  they  eacpresa  their 
theoiy  f  Thsy  oxplicitly  deny  the  possibility  of  ov  proving 
hjf  any  foct  or  evidence,  that  God  can  prevent  moral  aganti 
from  sinning  by  any  infloenoe  he  can  exert  on  them ''  riiovt 
of  destroying  thrir  freedom*"  By  preventbg.them  .firom  «U|* 
nhig  without  **  destroying  their  freedom,"  is  of  coilrse  meant, 
leading  them  to  obedience ;  and  to  lead  diem  to.  obedienso 
is  to  renew  and  sanctify  them.  The  language  itself  there- 
fore in  which  they  announce  their  theory^  is  as  direct  and 
logical  a  dental  of  the  Spirit's  influence  in  the  resawal  and 
mctificatton  of  the  mind,  as  any  terms  they  can  selfcc  could 

18 
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express,  and  is  doubtless  regarded  and  intended  by  them  as 

such.     If  used  understandingly,  it  indisputably  is.     What 

can  be  meant  by  the  assertion  that  God  catmot  prevent 

a  being  from  sinning  without  destroying  his  freedom,  if 

it  is  not  meant  as  a  denial,  that  he  can  lead  him  to  obe- 

'  dience  ?  And  what  is  that  but  a  denial  that  he  can  renew  and 

sanctify  him  ?    Jt  is  preposterous  to  assign  to  it  any  other 

meaning.     If  those  gentlemen  then  use  tiieir  terms  in  any 

just  sense,  they  wholly  disbelieve  the  fact  and.  possibility  of 

a  spiritual  influence,  and  discard  and  deny  the  whole  system 

'  of  evangefKcal  doctrines,  which  assert  and  imply  its  reality. 

If  God  ctinnot  affect  the  agency  of  his  creodires  by  any 
influence  he  can  exert,  he  cannot,  without  an  impeachment 
of  his  wisdom,  be  supposed  to  hav«  attempted  or  intended 
it;,  nnich  le^s  to  have  determined  tojnake  certain  indlvidii- 
als  of  our  racie  '^  willing  in  the  day  of  Ins  power,"  to  render 
them  meet  by  a  renewal  after  his  image  in  knowledge  and 
rigfateonsness  to  be  partakers  of  salvation,  and  to  preaierve 
them  in  holiness  throughout  their  immortal  existence.     If 
'consistent  with  themselves  therefore,  they  must  disbelieve 
and  reject  the  doctrine  of  pers&verance,  election  and  decides, 
and'  the  existence  itself,  indeed,  of  God's  moral  goverament ; 
as  if  iporal' agents  .are  s«ch.  beings  as  they.k'eprcsent,.  to 
ivppose  the  Most  High  to  attecnptto  legislate  over  thenif 
>$fete  as  solecastical  and  impioos;  as  to  suppose  Um  tq  im- 
•|»ose  moral  laws  «pon  briites  or  inanimate,  substances.  They 
•lycewise  disbelieve  equallyy  if  they  -adhere  to.theii*  printir 
pies,  the  possibility  of  other  agents  BSeciiaag  ih^.  mind  in 
volition.     All  influences  from  creaturea  aore  aa  expressly 
«Sttldded  by  their  theory  j  as  the  agency  of  Gods  atid  sua*- 
ikaa  Hby  motives^  as  absohitely  as  'Wioltot  cMcftM>i^"^  Such 
ktm  the  views  they  exhibilof  the/roiod|  wl^n  they  In^t.of  it 
in  its  relations  to  the  influence  of  other  beings. 
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When,  however,  they  treat  of  it  irrespectirely  of  thos« 
iiiflueiices,  they,  in  total  contradiotion  to  this,  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  mind  is  always  induced  to  voHtion 
by  motives,  and  mn  into  the  error  of  representing  it  -aa 
governed  in  all  its  good  as  well  as  evil  choices  by  a  rCN 
gard  to  self-interest.     Dr;  Taylor  says — 

V  Tl>i>  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  priinarj  cause  or  rea- 
son of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on  any 
object.  In  every  moral  being  who  forms  a  moral' character,  thera 
mast  be  It  first  adt  of  tnoral  preference  or  choice.  ■  ■Tbis'mutt  respect 
soDpa  one/otject,  Grod  or  ipf^mmpUt  &>  the  cbief  good,  or  as  a^i.  object 
of  supreme  afiection.  Now  whence  comes  such  a  choice  or  pre- 
ference? The  answer  which  human  consciousness  gives  is,  that 
the  being  constituted  with  a  capacity  for' happiness,  detiret  h  ht 
hmpfy;  and  knowing  that  he  i»  capabte  of  deriving  happiiles^  from 
diffiirent  ol^ects»'  considers  from  which  Me  greatest  happiness  may  be 
derived,  and  as  in  this  respect  he  judges  or  estimates,  their  relative 
valuer  so  he  chooses  or  prefers  the  one  or  the  other  ashi^  chief  good*. 
While  this  must  be  the  process  by  which  a  moral  being  forms  his 
•fint  mdral  preference,  sabstanttAlly-the  same  process  is  iaclMpensable 
to  a  change  of  this  preference/'  *'  Let  the  sinner  then,  as  a  being 
who  loves  happiness f  and  desires  the  highest  degree  of  it,  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  desire,  take  into  solemn  consideration  thd  question 
whether  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  fbuad  in  Odd  ot  «n  the '  wmid ; 
let  htsi  pursue  this  iiiqMiry,  if  need  be,  till  it  result  in  ^he  conviction 
that  such  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  God  only ;  and  we  say  that  in 
this  way  the  work  of  his  regeneration  through  grace  may  be  accom- 
plished."—Christian  Spectator,  1829,  p.  19—32. 

ff 

They  thus  in  thi6  branch  of  their  speculations  procecfd  on 
the  assamption  that  the  mind,  in  plaeeof  being  determiiiM 
in  volition  by  *  uninflnenced  >  power,  is  and  must  from  its 
nAtmre  be  guided  by  its  judgment  and  affections ;  and  tfaat 
the  proper  method  of  exciting  itself  to  right  chokes,  is  to 
place  itself  nnder  the  inflnende  of  the  fact,  €hat  obedience 
to  God  is  in^Kspensable  in  order  to  its  highest  happiness. 
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with  their  scheme,  and  the  natural  effect  of  th^ir  principles 
on  their  practice* 

It  is  with  the  fact  accordingly  that  these  are  the  charac- 
teristics and  fruits  of  the  s^'stem,  that  the  churches  need  to 
be  made  acquainted,  in  order  that  they  may  understand  its' 
relations  to  the  truth,  appreciate  its  tendency,  and  guard 
themselves  agamst  its  influence ;  and  these  therefore  that 
Dr.  Griffin  should  have  made  it  his  business  to  depict  in 
their  just  colors,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
volume. 

II.  His  views  of  divine  efficiency  are  scarcdy  less  ob' 
noxious  to  objection,  than  his  representation  of  Arminir 
anism. 

His  theory  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,. in  regejueratioB  and 
sanctification,  produces  holy  exercises  of  afiecCton  witiioaC 
the  instrumentality  of  perceptions. 

•  •       » 

<'  By  divine  efficiency  I  mean  the  effectual  power  of  God  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  heart  to  make  it  holy.*'  p.  6. 

*<  Whatever  are  the  difficulties  of  comprefaending  this  subject,  I 
think  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  nature  of  our  exercises  is  the  same 
whether  they  are  divinely  caused  or  not.  My  thoughts  of  you  a^d 
iny  love  to  yon  are  what  they  are,  whether  originated  by  God  or  by 
myself.  We  know  from  consoioaBness  that  we  have  all  the  workinga 
of  a  rational  soul,  aad  that  they  are  perfectly  free  by  whom^o^yer 
caused ;  we  cannot  be  certain  from  their  nature  or  freenesa,  whether 
they  are  caused  by  the  simple  powers  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  addition 
of  a  foreign  impulse."  p. -9'3. 

**  While  the  lieart  is  right  and  the  mind  free,  proper'  niotivei,  set 
clearly  before  the  understfuiding,  will  certainly  awaken  right  affec- 
tions. And  temptations  to  sin,  while  the  heart  is  right,  will  instantly 
be  rejected. '  All  these  operations  are  voluntary  and  free ;  yet  such 
is  the  indisiohibie  connection  between  uniiirstlaidmg,  ikictlveSyttd 
affeetioDs.  flow  then  oaa  a  holy  being  apostatige  ?  r(otvfatil-the 
heart  ceases  to  be  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  motives  which  moved  it 
before.      That  cessation  cannot  he  produced  hy  good  motives,,  and  before 
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i$  takes  place  ba4  motives  cannot  operate^  It  c&nnol  Chertfore  be  tii« 
effect  of  motives.  It  most  result  from  some  influence)  or  some  with- 
drawment  of  influence  behind  the  scene.  A  change  of  heart  or  of 
the  oausal  influence,  which.acts  tipon  the  heart,  must  therefore  be  the 
fil»t  thing  in  the  fall  of  a  holy  being.  Without  this  change,  no 
temptation,  no  delusive  speech  against  the  truth  of  Qod  thrown  in 
in  a  moment  of  inattention,  could  work  this  fall.  While  the  heart  i^ 
overflowing  with  supreme  love  to  God,  no  temptation  to  transgress 
can -gain  the*  ear;  and  no  delusive  speech  can  gain  a  moment's  cre- 
dence till  faith  in  God  has  given  way.  You  seek  in  vain  for  the  ori- 
gin of  this  change  in  motives  bearing  upon  a  heart  warm  with  the  love 
of  God.  The  heart  must  first  degenerate  before  the  motives  can 
tonch  it;  Dominant  love  would  prevent  the  evil  from  beginning  in 
the  decay  of  attention  or  of  faith,  or  in  any  obliquity  in  the  views  or 
,  dec^ionB  of  the  intellect.  The  habit  of  love  itself,  or  the  propensity 
to  love  must  fail,  before  any  thing  in  the  mind,  or  in  outward  tempta- 
tions can  take  hold  of  the  heart  to  debase  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of  that  love,  which  no  mere  faculties  or 
aiotlves  will  ever  accomplish.  That  can  be  done  only  by  the  with- 
diawment  of  the  influence  which  produced  it.  Therefore^  if  God 
has  no  efficient  influence  to  withdraw,  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
M  of  a  holy  being."  p.  168—169. 

.;He  tbu9  exhibits. 'f  divine  efficiency"  as  'Mhe  e&ctnaJ 
power  of  God  immediately  applied  to  the  heart  to  make  it 
l^oly"  in  dislinctii^  from  exciting  it  to  obedience  through 
(be  instrumentality  of  perceptions—* represents  the  heart  of 
.  a  bo}y  being  as.  '^  right,"  and  ''  inclined  to  fall  ia  with  the 
.iaotives"  that  move  it  to  obedience,  independently  of,  and 
antecedently  to  their  agency  and  presence,  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  turned  from  obedience  to  sin  through 
their  instrumentality,  and  asserts  that  a  change  of  heart 
from  holiness  to  depravity,  must  take  place  before  any 
temptations  can  excite  it  to  transgression.  "Dominant 
love,"  he  says,  "  would  prevent  the  evil  from  beginning." 
"  The  habit  of  love  itself,  or  the  propensity  to  love  must  fail, 
befbre  any  tkSng  in  the  mind  itadf,  or  in  outward  tempta- 
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tioos,  can  take  hold  of  the  heart  to  debase  it."  The  lore 
therefore  of  which  be  treats  is,  according  to  his  theory,  im- 
mediately produced  by  the  power  of  God  without  the  iostm- 
meotality  in  the  mind  of  a  perception  of  the  object  toward 
which  it  is  directed.  He  must  mean  by  it,  therefore,  either 
a  mere  capacity  for  obedient  love,  or  else  a  holy  exercise  of 
that  affection.  He  cannot  however  mean  the  first  without 
the  grossest  inconsistency.  His  theory  would  then  imply 
that  a  new  faculty  is  implanted  in  the  mind  in  regeneration, 
and  again  reproduced  in  every  instance  of  the  Spirit's  saoo- 
tifyiog  influences,  and  that  each  of  these  changes  therefore 
is  a  change  of  die  mind's  physical  nature;  doctrines  which 
he  zealously  disowns  and  treats  as  most  unjustly  imputed 
to  him.  If  he  regards  the  effect  produced  by  divine  effi- 
ciency as  the  implantation  of  a  new  faculty,  in  place  of  the 
excitement  of  an  exercise,  his  theory  is  then  obnoxious  also 

• 

to  the  charge  of  involving  the  doctrine — according  to  his 
definition  of  it — of  self-determination ;  as  all  the  actual  ex- 
ercises of  that  and  every  other  faculty,  are  then  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inducement  of  motives  instead  of  divine 
efliciettcy.  But  we  are  wholly  cut  off  from  that  construc- 
tion of  his  language,  by  the  specific  anuonncement  that  Ht 
he  is  <<  dealing  with  the  adherents  of  the  exercise  sys- 
tem," he  **  shall  stand  on  that  ground  through"  his  **  whole 
argument.* 

'*  As  I  am  reasonmg  with  brethren  who  believe  m  the  exerdie  «y»- 
lam,  I  do  not  intend  to  embarrass  my  ari^ament,  1^  eoimeetiii|r  it 
with  the  iatte  teham.  And  to  remove  prejudices  on,  acooont  of  any 
leaning  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  that  plan,  as  well  as  to  explain 
my  meaning  when  I  refer,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  to  the  ne- 
ceBstty  of  a  new  ttmpw^  or  new  aff^dimu^  (without  determining 
wbicb,)  before  the  amner  will  be  persuaded  by  divine  truth;  I  will 
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in  tli9  ontset,  state  what  I  mean  by  a  moral  nature  or  temper;  what 
I  mean  also  by  the  corrupt  nature  common  to  the  race." 

'*  Self-love  consists  in'  the  desire  of  happiness  and  aversion  to 
misery,  or  in  iovinff  to  gratify  our  personal  tasUt  and  feelingt.  This 
is  essential  to  a  rational  and  even  to  a  sensitive  nature.  This  had 
Adam  before  the  fall ;  bat  divine  efficiency  wrought  in  him  supreme 
love  to  Oody  which  kept  self-love  in  due  subjection.  As  soon  aa  God 
withdrew  his  sanctifying  influence,  Adam's  self-love  became  su- 
preme." 

'*  If  Adam  does  not  love  his  Maker  supremely,  he  must,  with  su* 
preme  desire,  seek  the  .means  of  his  own  personal  gratification,  or 
cease  to  have  a  rational  soul.  Now  that  pronenett  to  gratify  hinuelfy 
growing  out  of  the  abtence  of  love  to  God,  and  the  presence  of  self- 
love  turned  to  selfishness,  or,  perhaps,  1  may,  more  properly,  say, 
that  combination  of  imoard  arawutancea  out  of  which  will  infiillibly 
arise  the  exercises  of  selfishness  and  enmity  against  God,  consti- 
tutes the  corrupt  nature  or  temper  of  which  I  speak." 

"  When  God  reproduced  supreme  and  habitual  love  to  himself  in 
Adam's  heart,  that  nature  or  aptitude  was  changed.  Whether  (3od 
reproduced  any  thing  but  exercisee^  I  will  not  say.  .  If  not,  the  new 
nature  was  not  a  new  existence^  but  a  new  relation  between  they«e/- 
inge  toward  self  and  toward  God.  That  is,  self-love  no  longer 
ruled,  and  the  fedingM  towards  God  were  no  longer  haired,  but  su- 
preme love." — ^p.  63—65. 

However  inconsistent  some  of  these  and  many  of  the 
other  expressions  which  he  employs  are  with  such  a  theory, 
it  18  abundantly  obvious  from  these  passages  that  he  in- 
tended to.  adjust  his  whole  argument  to  the  ^*  exercise 
scheme,"  and  to  exhibit  the  effect  produced  by  divine  effi- 
ciency, not  as  '^  a  new  e;Listence,"  but  as  a  holy  exercise 
of  affection.  His  theory  therefore  is,  that  divine  efficiency 
is  employed  in  producing  holy  exercises  of  affection  with- 
out the  instrumentality  of  perceptions. 

1.  In  proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  this  theory,  I  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  evideuee, 

14 
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He  neither  has  nor  ever  can  adduce  a  solitary  considera- 
tion that  can  yield  it  the  slightest  support.  The  passages 
which  he  alleges  from  the  scriptures  to  sustain  it,  simply 
teach  that  God  controls  men  in  their  agency,  and  is  the 
efficient  author  of  regeneration  and  sanctification ;  they 
neither  assert  nor  intimate  that  the  etkci  to  which  he  gives 
birth  in  that  work,  is  the  production  of  holy  exercises  of 
affection  that  are  not  directed  towards  any  object. 

2.  The  scheme  has  no  support  whatever  from  con- 
sciousnessi  but  is  wholly  contradicted  by  it.  No  such 
thing  is  either  known  to  our  experience  or  conceivable 
as  an  exercise  of  affection  without  an  object.  To  sup- 
pose it|  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  to  suppose  an  act  with- 
out an  agenti  or  an  effect  without  a  cause.  No  fact 
Within  our  knowledge  is  more  a  matter  of  distinct  and  in- 
disputable consciousness  than  that  all  our  exercises  of  affec- 
tion are  exerted  towards,  and  excited  by  the  objects  of 
cotemporaneous  perception.  We  have  as  perfect  a  know- 
ledge and  certainty  when  they  are  excited  involuntarily, 
that  they  are  excited  by  the  perceptions  with  which  they  co- 
exist  and  are  conjoined,  and  that  the  whole  reason  of  their 
existence  lies  in  those  perceptions,  as  we  have  of  their  ex- 
istence itself;  and  when  voluntarily  cherished,  that  they  are 
cherished  towards  the  objects  that  had  involuntarily  ex- 
cited them,  and  that  our  whole  reason  for  exerting  them 
lies  in  our  sight  and  sense  of  those  objects,  as  we  have 
that  we  in  fact  exert  them. 

3.  His  definition  implies,  that  a  transient  efllect  only  is 
wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  regenerating  act ;  the  mere 
production  for  the  time  being  of  a  holy  exercise ;  and  in 
place  therefore,  of  according  with,  directly  contradicts 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  effect  wrought  by  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  that  theory  is,  that  regeneration 
is  a  change  of  nature,  and  not  merely  of  agency;  the  era- 
dication of  an  old  and  implantation  of  a  new  principle  of  ac* 
lion,  not  the  mere  excitement  of  a  new  exercise.  That  is 
the  theory  also  which  Dn  Griffin  himself  advanced  in  his 
late,  sermon  on  regeneration,  and  on  which  many  of  his 
representations  and  reasonings,  in  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration, proceed*  But  in  the  definition  in  question  he 
has  exchanged  that  scheme  for  the  system  of  Emmons« 
He  cannot  maintain  it  therefore,  without  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  his  own  and  the  Calvinistic  theory. 

If  to  escape  this  conclusion,  he  prefers  to  assume,  that 
the  effect  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  as  the  Calvinistic 
theory  represents,  a  change  of  nature  in  place  of  agency, 
the  communication  of  a  capacity  for  holy  affections,  i?^ 
stead  of  the  production  of  an*  obedient  exercise,  he  tfien 
becomes^  obnoxious,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  to  other  fatal 
objections.  In  the  first  place  he  contradicts  the  fact  that  no 
such  change  of  capacity  is  necessary,  which  he  impliedly  ad- 
mits, in  the  ascription  to  the  mind  while  unrenewed,  of  all 
the  faculties  that  are  requisite  to  obedience ;  by  which  is 
meant,  if  be  means  any  thing,  that  the  mind  is  then  in  pos- 
session <^aU  the  faculties  that  are  exercised  in  obeying,  and 
all,  therefore,  that  contribute  any  thing  to  obedience.  How, 
if  all  those  faculties  are  held  to  belong  to  it  antecedently  to 
that  change,  can  it  be  consistently  assumed  that  a  new  at* 
tribute  is  necessary  in  order  to  its  yielding  obedience,  and 
that  regeneration  consists  in  the  introduction  into  it  "of 
another  attribute  f 

In  the  next  place,  his  whole  theory,  in  respect  to  our 
agency,  then,  also  becomes  as  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
involving  the  scheme  of  self-determination,  as  that  part  of 
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it  has  already  been  shown  to  be,  which  relates  to  those  of 
our  actions  that  are  sinful ;  for,  if  the  "  efficiency'*  of  the 
Spirit  is  limited  to  the  production  of  a  capacity  for  obe- 
dience, every  exercise  of  that  capacity  is  then,  of  course,  to 
be  explained  as  much  as  of  any  other  faculty,  without  re- 
ference to  his  agency,  and  the  mind  regarded  as  moving 
"  itself  to  holiness  in  view  of  motives,*'  without  divine  ef- 
ficiency ;  and  as  acting  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Griffin'^s 
definition,  by  self-determination.  Whether  then,  he  re- 
gards the  efiect  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  implant- 
ation of  a  new  capacity,  or  the  production  of  a  holy  exer- 
cise without  the  instrumentality  of  perceptions,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  that  thai  branch  of  his  definition  is  totally 
erroneous,  and  completely  subversive  of  the  whole  system 
of  scriptural  doctrine  which  it  is  his  aim  by  it  to  maintain. 
4.  But  were  the  effect  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
such  as  tills  theory  represents,  it  must  be  wholly  irrational, 
and  without  moral  character.  If  produced  without  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  perception  of  the  object  towards  which  it 
is  apparently  directed,  the  ground  of  its  existence  and  direc- 
tion to  that  object  must  of  course  lie  whoUy  in  the  divine 
agency^  The  reason,  therefore,  to  the  mindofits  beingex. 
erted,  cannot  be  at  all  tiiat  that  object  is  seen,  and  felt  to  be 
such  as  it  is.  If  for  example,  the  affection  be  love,  and  God 
be  the  apparent  object,  the  reason  to  Uie  mind  of  its  exerting 
it,  cannot  be  that  it  sees  and  feels  that  he  is  holy,  just  and 
good.  By  the  supposition,  it  can  have  no  conscious  reason 
forthe  exercise ;  and  God  accordingly,  if  this  scheme  be  true, 
has  never  in  fact  been  feared,  adored,  loved,  trusted,  or 
obeyed  in  any  form  or  instance,  from  any  regard  to  his  at- 
tributes,  agency  or  will,  or  a  sight  and  sense  of  what  he  is 
and  does ;  and  never  will  or  can  be !     No  connexion  what- 
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ever  cai>  subsist  between  the  obedient  affections  of  his  crea« 
tares  and  the  glories  of  his  character.  His  theory  thus, 
like  the  scheme  of  self-determination,  involves  him  in  the 
error  of  representing  that  part  of  our  agency  which  it 
respects,  as  exerted  without  any  reason  whatever ;  with  this 
difference,  that  he  ascribes  the  acts  in  question  to  the 
agency  of  Grod,  while  that  attribntes  them  to  ourselves. 

5.  The  theory  therefore  contradicts  the  whole  system  of 
God*s  administration.  If  all  the  exercises  of  holy  affection 
that  ever  take  place,  are  produced  by  the  Most  High, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  perceptions,  and  that  as  Dr. 
Griffin  assumes,  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  their  produc- 
tion, it  is  then  manifest  that  no  connexion  can  ever  exist 
between  an  exercise  of  holy  affection  in  a  creature  and  the 
divine  moral  excellence;  that  no  display  that  God  does  or 
can  make  of  himself,  can  ever  be  a  reason  of  a  holy  affection 
towards  him,  that  none  of  his  perfections,  or  displays  of 
them  therefore,  can  ever  be  to  his  subjects  a  ground  of  ob- 
ligation to  love  and  obey  him.  But  if  such  is  the  fact,  his 
whole  moral  adminstration  is  indisputably  entirely  unsuited 
to  our  nature,  and  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed.  He 
has  placed  his  claim  to  our  homage  on  a  false  ground,  and 
the  system  of  means  which  he  employs  to  restrain  us  from 
sin,  and  excite  us  to  obedience,  is  wholly  unadapted  to 
such  an  instrumentality.  A  government  by  laws,  by  in- 
ducements, by  reasons,  is  phycally  impossible,  and  the  terms 
affection  and  religion  are  words  without  a  meaning. 

Dr.  Griffin  will  doubtless  shrink  from  these  conclusions, 
with  as  deep  a  repugnance  as  they  can  excite  in  others.  He 
obviously,  however,  can  never  escape  them,  except  by  admit- 
ting that  the  real  and  sole  reason  of  the  mind's  exerting  its 
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affectioas,  is  its  views  of  the  objects  toward  which  they  are 
exerted ;  that  it  loves,  fears,  trusts  and  obeys,  solely  because 
of  what  it  sees  and  feels ;  and  that  is  by  abandoning  his 
theory  of  divine  efficiency,  and  assuming  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  leads  the  mind  to  obedience,  by  the  production  in  it 
of  those  effects  which  are  the  reasons  of  its  obeying* 

III.  He  is  accordingly  equally  in  error  in  his  objections 
'  to  the  doctrine  of  renovation  through  the  instruoentality 
of  motives ;  as  that  doctrine  is  simply  that  the  reason  in  ail 
instances  of  the  mind's  exerting  its  affiscuons,  is  its  views  of 
the  objects  toward  which  it  exerts  them,  and  that  the  me- 
thod, therefore,  of  its  renovation  by  the  Spu*it,  is  the  produc- 
tion  in  it  of  the  apprehensions  which  are  its  conscious  rea- 
sons for  its  obedience. 

Of  the  peculiar  views  on  which  he  animadverts  oi^  the 
writers  whom  he  quotes  in  this  branch  of  his  discussion,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  fake  notice.  They  neither  form 
any  part  of  the  doctrine  of  renovation  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  motives,  nor  can  be  made  to  consist  with  it ;  as 
they  proceed  on  the  theory  of  realism — that  motives  are 
separate  existences  from  the  mind,  not  mental  states,  Q2>era- 
tions  or  acts,  but  ideas,  species,  or  spectra  that  have  an  in- 
dependent being,  and  are  thrust  into  the  intellect  from 
without*     Dr»  Griffin  says  of  them : — 

**  They  both  represent  the  action  of  God  to  be  on  the  truih,  and 
not  directly  on  the  mind."  «  All"  their  «•  representations  go  npon 
the  principle,  that  the  Spirit  never  touches  the  miod,  but  only 
touches  the  truth,  and  truth  touches  the  mind,  and  that  the  min4  ia 
view  of  truth,  made  clear  by  the  illuminating  Spirit,  turns  withou 
any  other  action  of  God.  And  this  is  old  Armiuianlsm,  with  the 
single  addition,  that  God  can  make  the  truth  so  clear  as  to  ensure 
its  success." — p.  205. 
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This  abtard  noiioD  is  no  more  ao  element  of  the  doc- 
trine of  renovation  through  the  instrumentali^  of  motiyes, 
than  the  Edwardean  theory  of  moral  agency  is  of  the  dog- 
ma of  stIMetermination.  The  pretences  are  equally  pre- 
posterous. 

Instead  of  an  existence  withont,  or  separate  from  the 
mindi  a  phantasm,  or  image  in  the  sense  of  the  realists ; 
the  term  motive  denotes,  at  least  as  I  employ  it,  the  seen 
and  felt  reason  for  which  the  mind  chooses,  and  a  mere 
perception  therefore,  with  the  accompanying  aiection  ex- 
cited by  it*  It  is,  accordingly,  a  state  of  the  mind  itself 
simply,  not  an  exterior  cause  or  object;  an  act  or  opera- 
tion of  the  intellect  and  heart,  and  not  a  distinct  existence 
thrust  into  them  from  without.  The  doctrine,  consequently, 
that  the  mind  is  induced  to  voKtion  by  motives,  is  the  doc- 
trine- simply  that  it  puts  forth  its  chcrices  for  seen  and  ftlt 
reasons,  and  that  they  lie  in  its  perceptions  and  the  affec- 
tions they  involuntarily  excite;  and  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Spirit  renews  the  mind  through  the  instrumentality  of  mo-. 
tives,  is  the  doctrine  that  he  leads  it  to  obedience  by  pro- 
ducing in  it  the  views  and  emotions  which  are  its  reasons 
for  the  exertion  of  its  obedient  choices. 

Nor  does  it  involve  any  such  denial,  as  he  intimates,  of 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind.  The 
charge  is  founded  manifestly,  on  a  conception  of  motives  as 
existences  wholly  distinct  from  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
aod  the  instrumental  causes  of  its  perceptions  and  the 
emotions  they  awaken,  rather  than  those  effects  themselves ; 
and  is  as  absurd  therefore,  as  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
erected.  What  reason  can  Dr.  Griffin  offer  that  a  direct 
agency  should  not  be  believed  to  be  as  essential  to  the 
production  in  the  mind  of  a  perception  without  any  instru- 
mentality from  second  causes,  as  to  the  production  of  such 
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an  effect,  were  it  possible,  as  bis  tbeory  ascribes  to  the  re- 
uovatiug  Spirit  ? 

The  whole  groutid,  therefore,  in  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  which  Dr.  Griffin  has  any  occasion  for  controversy, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  comprised  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  mind's  reason  for  exerting  its  obedient 
affections  lies  in  its  views  of  the  objects  towards  which 
they  are  exertejf.  If  he  rejects^  this  doctrine,  his  theory 
becomes  obnoxious  to  the  objections  I  have  urged  against 
it ;  implying,  that  obedient  volitions  are  wholly  irrational 
and  absurd,  that  God  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  object  of 
our  affections,  and  that  no  connexion  subsists  bet^'een  his 
character  and  our  homage ;  contradicting  all  the  principles 
and  measures  of  the  divine  administration,  and  exhibiting 
religion,  virtue  and  a  moral  government  as  alike  wholly 
impossible.  If  he  admits  it,  and  holds  likewise  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  efficient  author  of  that  in  the  mind,  which  is 
the  reason  of  its  obedience,  he  must  then  also  admit  that 
he  renews  and  sanctifies  it  by  the  production  in  it  of  the 
views  which  are  its  reasons  for  obeying  ;  and  that  is,  that 
he  renews  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  motives.  This 
he  has  in  fact  admitted,  and  granted  at  the  same  time, 
the  validity  of  the  objection  I  have  alleged  against  his 
theory. 

**  I  know  that  the  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  contciotuly  influenced,  is 
moved  by  reasons*  or  it  would  not  act  rationally.  To  ihU  precue 
inJUienee  all  agree  to  refer  those  texts,  which  speak  of  the  instrumeii- 
tality  of  the  word.  There  is  no  disagreement  then  about  what  the 
scripture  expressly  declares  on  this  point.  It  is  admitted  too,  on  all 
hands,  that  God  is  there  represented  as  the  author  of  regeneration. 
On  these  two  great  points  we  are  agreed.'* — p.  216. 

Ue  thus  grants  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  mind  would  act 
irrationally,  if  it  were  to  act  without  reasons,  and  that  it 
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is,  in  fact,  moved  by  reasons  as  far  as  it  acts  consciously ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  influence  of  those  conscious 
reasons  that  is  meant  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  word, 
and  that,  in  the  texts  which  speak  of  that  instrumentality, 
'*  God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  regeneration." 
Here  is  tiius^  an  express  abandonment  of  the  whole  theory 
he  has  labored  to  sustain,  of  a  production  of  holy  exer- 
cises without  any  instrumentality  of  perceptions,  and  an 
admission  of  every  element  of  the  doctrine  for  which  I  con- 
tend. Let  him  adhere  to  these  admissions,  and  follow 
them  to  their  legitimate  results,  and  no  room  can  exist  for 
any  farther  disputation  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

These  remarks,  then,  render  it  apparent  that  Dr.  Griffin 
has  not  sufficiently  considered  the  principles,  either  of  his 
own  theory,  or  of  the  system  which  he  has  assailed,  but 
has  placed  his  eflforts  to  overthrow  the  latter,  and  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  on  a  false  basis ;  and 
that  at  once  to  have  preserved  himself  within  the  truth,  and 
affirmed  all  that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency 
requires,  he  should  have  simply  exhibited  the  regenerating 
Spirit  as  efficiently  producing  that  in  the  intellect  and  heart 
which  is  the  mind's  reason  for  its  obedience ;  and  to  have 
presented  a  correct  portrait  of  the  system  of  the  New-Haven 
writers  and  other  Arminians,  and  enabled  his  readers  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  results  to  which  it  leads,  he 
should  have  exhibited  the  dogma  of  self-determination  as 
denying  the  influence  of  motives,  and  treated  their  admis- 
sions and  assertions  of  their  influence,  as  contradictions,  in 
place  of  consistent  elements  of  their  theory.  A  correc- 
tion of  its  errors  on  these  subjects  would  add,  I  cannot  but 
persuade  myself,  essentially  to  the  usefulness  as  well  as  ac- 
curacy of  the  work, 
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SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  VIEW 

OFTHX 

•  * 

PROGRESS   OF  ETHICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


There  is  perhaps  no  subject  that  has  engaged  the  in- 
quiries  of  the  speculative,  of  which  the  views  that  have  been 
adopted  are  more  vague,  inconsistent,  and  erroneous,  than 
of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind.  None  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  successively  put  forth  respecting 
them,  have  merited  the  praise  of  entire  agreement  with  ex- 
perience and  the  admitted  laws  of  our  nature  ;  most  of  them 
have  both  been  grossly  at  variance  with  many  of  the  ob- 
vious facts  of  consciousness,  and  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves. 

The  causes  of  the  ill  success  of  these  inquiries  have  been 
as  various  perhaps  as  the  mistakes  and  imperfections  by 
which  they  are  characterized.  Errors  have  in  many  instan- 
ces sprung  from  partial  views  of  our  nature,  and  a  wish 
to  explain  all  our  mental  phenomena  by  principles  that 
are  applicable  only  to  portions  of  them :  in  others,  by 
treating  the  mind  as  subject  to  laws  analogous  to  those  of 
material  substances.  The  mistakes  of  one  set  of.speculaturs 
have  driven  their  successors  into  an  opposite  class  of  errors ; 
these  again  have  given  rise  to  other  forms  of  false  hypothe- 
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sis.  It  has  been,  however,  a  more  firuitfal  source,  perhaps, 
than  all  others,  of  misconception,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  disquisitions  on  these  subjects  have  related  rather  to  the 
processes  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the  habits  and  laws 
of  agency  which  characterise  its  maturity,  than  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  afiectioQS  and  modes  of  action  in  thai  state ;  have 
been  employed  in  inquiring  how  its  thoughts  come  to  occur 
in  such  connections  and  combinations,  and  to  be  attended 
by  such  affections,  rather  than  what  the  characteristics  of 
the  affections  and  perceptions  themselves  are  which  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  agencies  of  the  various  classes  of  mind» — 
inquiries  in  which  perceptions  and  emotions  have  often 
been  treated  as  abstract  products  of  e)cternal  influences, 
rather  than  the  legitimate  operatioifB  of  the  intellect  and 
heart. 

The  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  these  speculators  have 
been  more  numerous  and  important,  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
our  moral  than  our  intellec(,ual  na^tMre.  Their  theories  on 
tliese  subjects  have  related  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  vice,  or  moral  good  and  evil-^and  to  the  origin  of  our 
apprehensions  of  them,  and  the  peculiar  affections  with 
which  they  are  'regarded.  Of  the  views  that  have  been 
held  pu  these  subjects,  the  volume  under  notice  exhibits  a 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive  history. 

After  a  summary  exhibition  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  the  early  and  middle  9ges  of  the  christian 
church,  the  author  presents  a.  brief  sketch  of  the  theories 
successively  of  the  principal  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
with,  in  several  instances,  an  extended  criticism  on  tlieir 
doctrines,. in  the  progress  of  which  he  has  taken  occasion  to 
e^l^hibit  his  own  peculiar  views.  His  remarks  are  distin- 
guished by  great  facility  and  elegance  of  expression,  acute- 
ness,  and  impartiality  ;  and  if  not  exernptin  some  instances 
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rron  incoofiistency  and  mistake,  display  in  general  an  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  and  depth  and  justness  of  views,  that 
entitle  him  to  a  distingaished  rank  among  those  who  have 
treated  of  this  branch  of  our  nature. 

Of  modem  moral  theorists  there  are  four  classes :  Hob- 
bists  regard  virtue  and  vice  as  wholly  conventional,  the 
creatures  of  law  and  custom,  and  dependent  for  their  being 
and  nature  on  the  will  of  lawgivers,  and  the  habits  of  com- 
munities.    Utilharians  exhibit  the  good  and  evil  of  actions 
as  constituted  by  their  influence  on  happiness,  or  tendency 
to  promote  or  obstruct  it.     A  third  class  believe  them  to  be 
constkuted  solely  by  the  will  of  God,  or  made  what  they 
are  by  the  divine  enactment  simply.     A  fourth  regard  the 
natures   and  reladons  of  those  who  exert  them,  and  the 
beings  whom  they  afiect  as  the  primary  ground  of  their  rec- 
titode  or  wrongness  and  their  tendency,  and  the  reason  of 
the  divine  legislation  respecting  them.     These  again  differ 
in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  approving  and  disapproving 
afiections  which  virtue  and  vice  are  accustomed  to  exciCe ; 
some  representing  them  as  constitutional,  and  excited  by 
the   perception  of  the  character   of   the    actions    which 
they  respect ;  and  others,  as  artificial  or  secondary— a  pro- 
duct gradually  formed  from  other  affections,  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  influence  of  actions. 

• 

The  latter  is  the  theory  advocated  in  tiie  volume  under  ' 
notice.     Its  import  may  be  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sages; 

"  The  affeetions,  desires,  and  •motions,  having  for  their  ultiiBate 
objeet  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  voluntary  agents,  which  alone 
from  the  nature  of  their  object,  are  coextensive  with  the  whole  of  our 
active  nature,  are,  according  to  the  same  philosophy,  necessarily 
formed  m  every  human  mind  by  the  transfer  of  feeling  Which  is 
effected  by  the  principle  of  association.    Gratitude,  pity,  resentment, 
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and  shame,  seem  to  be  the  mmplest,  the  most  active,  and  the  most 
uniform  elements  in  their  composition. 

'*  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  complacency  inspired  by  a  benefit 
may  be  transferred  to  a  benefactor,  thence  to  all  beneficent  beings 
and  acts.  The  well-chosen  instance  of  the  nurae  familiarly  exem- 
plifies the  manner  in  which  the  child  transfers  his  complacency  from 
the  gratification  of  his  senses  to  the  cause  of  it,  and  thus  learns  sb 
affection  for  her  who  is  the  source  of  his  enjoyment.  With  this 
simple  process  concur,  in  the  case  of  a  tender  nurse,  and  far  more  of 
a  mother,  a  thousand  acts  of  relief  and  endearment,  of  which  the 
complacency  is  fixed  on  the  person  from  whom  they  flow,  and  in 
some  degree  extended  by  association  to  all  who  resembled  that  per- 
son. So  much  of  the  pleasure  of  early  life  depends  on  others,  that 
the  like  process  is  almost  constantly  repeated.  Hence  the  origin  of 
benevolence  may  be  understood,  and  the  disposition  to  approve  aU 
benevolent,  and  disapprove  all  malevolent  acts.  Hence  also  the 
same  approbation  and  disapprobation  are  extended  to  all  acts  which 
we  clearly  perceive  to  promote  or  obstruct  the  happiness  of  men. 
When  the  complacency  is  extended  to  action,  benevolence  may  be 
said  to  be  transfofmed  into  a  part  of  conscience.  The  rise  of  sym- 
pathy may  probably  be  explained  by  the  process  of  association,  which 
transfers  the  feelings  of  others  to  ourselves,  and  ascribes  our  own 
feelings  to  others  ;  at  first,  and  in  some  degree  always,  in  proportion 
as  the  resemblance  of  ourselves  to  others  is  complete.  The  likeneas 
in  the  outward  signs  of  emotion  is  one  of  the  widest  channels  in  this 
commerce  of  hearts.  Pity  thereby  becomes  one  of  thje  grand  sources 
of  benevolence,  and  perhaps  contributes  more  largely  thnn  gratitude. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  first  motives  to  the  conferring  of  those  bene- 
fits which  inspire  grateful  afiection.  Sympathy  with  the  sufi^erer, 
therefore,  is  also  transformed  into  a  real  sentiment,  directly  approv- 
ing benevolent  actions  and  dispositions,  and  more  remotely  all 
actions  that  promote  happiness.  Tlie  anger  of  the  sufferer,  first 
against  all  causes  of  pain,  afterwards  against  all  intentional  agents 
who  produce  it,  and  finally  against  all  those  in  whom  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  proceeds  from  a  mischievous  disposition,  when  it  is 
communicated  to  others  by  sympathy,  and  is  so  far  purified  by 
gradual  separation  from  selfish  and  individual  interest  as  to  be 
equally  felt  against  all  wrong-doers,  whether  the  wrong  be  done 
against  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our  enemies,  is  the  root  out  of  which 
springs  that  which  is  commonly  and  well  called  a  sense  of  justice — 
the  most  indispensable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
moral  facuUics."     pp.  167 — 1G9. 
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**  Ae  we  gradually  transfer  our  deeire  from  praise  to  praiseworthi- 
nees,  this  principle  also  is  adopted  into  conscience.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  are  led  hy  association  to  feel  a  painful  contempt  for 
those  feelings  and  actions  of  our  past  self,  which  we  despise  in  others, 
there  is  devoloped  in  our  hearts  another  element  of  that  moral  sense. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  the  law  of  association, 
that  the  contempt  or  abhorrence  which  we  feel  for  the  bad  actions  of 
others  may  be  transferred  by  it,  in  any  degree  of  strength,  to  out 
own  past  actions  of  the  like  kind.  And  as  the  hatred  of  bad  actions  is 
transferred  to  the  agent,  the  same  transfer  may  occur  in  our  own  case, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our 
feelings  towards  our  fellow-creatures.  There  are  many  causes  which 
render  it  generally  feebler ;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  requires 
no  more  than  a  sufficient  strength  of  moral  feeling  to  make  it  equal ; 
and  that  the  most  apparently  hyperbolical  language  used  by  peni- 
tents in  describing  their  remorse,  may  be  justified  by  the  principle  of 
association. 

**  The  language  of  all  mankind  implies  that  the  moral  faculty,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  from  what  origin  soever  it  may  spring,  is  intelli- 
gibly and  properly  spoken  of  as  omb.  It  is  as  common  in  mind  as  in 
matter,  for  a  compound  to  have  properties  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  its 
constituent  parts.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  as  certain  in  the  hu- 
man feelings  as  in  any  material  combination.  It  is  therefore  eaaiiy  un- 
derstood that  originally  separate  feelings  maybe  so  perfectly  blended 
by  a  process  performed  in  every  mind,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
joined from  each  other,  but  must  always  co-operate,  and  thus  reach 
the  only  onion  which  we  can  conceive.  The  sentiment  of  moral 
approbation^  formed  by  associatioi^  out  of  antecedent  afiections,  may 
beeome  so  perfectly  independent  of  them,  that  we  are  no  longer  con- 
scious of  the  means  by  which  it  was  formed,  and  never  can  in  prac- 
tiOe  repeat,  though  we  may  in  theory  perceive,  the  process  by  which 
it  Was  generated.  It  is  in  that  mature  and  sound  state  of  pur  natuie 
thlit  our  emotions  at  the  view  of  right  and  wrong  are  ascribed  to 
eohsdenee*  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  these  feelings,  rather  than 
others,  run  into  each  other  and  constitute  conscience  ?  The  answer 
seems  to  be,  what  has  already  been  intimated  in  the  observations  on 
Butler.  The  affinity  between  these  feelings  consists  in  this,  that 
while  all  other  feelings  relate  to  outward  objects,  they  alone  contem- 
plate exclusively  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  volwUary  agents* 
When  they  are  completely  transferred  from  objects,  and  even  per- 
sons, to  dispositions  and  actions,  they  are  fitted,  by  the  perfect  coin- 
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cidence  of  their  atm,  for  coinbiiiiD|r  to  form  thtt  one' faculty  which  ia 
directed  only  to  that  otm."    pp.  170,  171. 

'^Cooflcience— Gontaining  in  it  a  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  doing 
right,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  act  well,  having  for  its  sole  object  the 
dispositions  and  acts  of  voluntary  agents,  is  not  like  moral  taste, 
satisired  with  passive  contemplation,  hut  constantly  tends  to  act  on 
the  will  and  oondnct  of  the  man.  Moral  taste  may  aid  it,  may  be 
absorbed  into  it,  and  osually  contributes  its  part  to  the  formation  of 
the  moral  fkeulty ;  but  it  is  distinct  from  that  faculty,  and  may  be  dis- 
pToportioned  to  it.**    p.  17t. 

"  The  gratitude,  sympathy,  resentment,  and  shame,  which  are  the 
principal  constttaeat  parts  of  the  moral  sense,  thus  lose  their  separate 
agency,  and  constitute  an  entirely  new  faculty,  coextensive  with  all 
the  dispositions  and  actions  of  voluntary  agents ;  though  some  of  them 
are  more  predominant  in  particular  cases  of  moral  sentiment  than 
others,  and  though  the  aid  of  all  continues  to  be  necessary  in  their 
general  character,  as  subordinate  but  distinct  motives  of  action.'* 
p.  174. 

"  It  is  only  when  all  the  separate  feelings,  pleasurable  and  paio- 
.  ful,  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  voluntary  action,  are  lost  in  the 
general  sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation-^when  these 
general  feelings  retain  no  trace  of  the  various  emotions  which  origi- 
nally attended  difibrent  actions^— when  they  are  held  in  a  state  of 
perfect  fusion  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  words  used  in  every  Ian- 
guige  to  denote  them— that  conscience  can  be  said  to  exist,  or  that 
we  can  be  considered  as  endowed  with  a  moral  nature*"    p.  SSt. 

**  The  formation  of  conscience  fhim  so  many  elements,  and  espe- 
cially the  combination  of  elements  so  unlike  as  the  private  desiree  and 
the  social  alTections,  eariy  eontributes  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
of  that  slhtpUdty  and  independence,  which  in  its  mature  state  really 
distinguish  it.  It  becomes,  horn  these  circumstances,  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  its  separate  principles ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit 
them  in  separate  action.  The  affinity  of  these  various  passions  to 
each  other,  which  consists  in  their  having  no  object  hut  sUUet  of  the 
wUi^  is  the  only  common  property  which  strikes  the  mind.  Hence 
the  fiu^Uity  with  which  the  gei^eral  terms,  first  probably  limited  to  the 
relations  between  ourselves  and  others,  are  gradually  extended  to  al 
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¥oluiitar]r  a«to  apd  Oispooition.  Prodeaee  aod  tenperaace  become 
the  objects  of  moral  approbation.  When  imprudence  ia  immediately 
diaapproved  by  the  bystander,  without  deliberate  consideration  of  its 
consequences,  it  is  not  only  displeasing,  as  being  pernicious,  but  it  is 
blamed  as  wrongs  though  with  a  censure  so  much  inferior  to  that 
bestowed  on  inhumanity  and  injustice,  as  may  justify  those  writers  who 
use  the  milder  term  uaprojfer.  At  length,  when  the  general  words 
CO|Qe  to  signify  the  objects  of  moral  approbation  and  the  reversr, 
they  denote  merely  the  power  to  excite  feelings  which  are  as  inde- 
pendent as  if  they  were  underived,  and  which  coalesce  the  more  per- 
fectly, because  they  are  detached  from  objects  so  various  and  unlike, 
aq  to  render  their  return  to  their  primitive  state  very  difficult.  * 
pp.  264,  S65. 

His  theory  thus  is,  that  '*  the  affections,  desires,  and 
emotions,"  that  have  "  for  their  object  the  dispositions  and 
actions  of  voluntary  agents,'*  such  as  moral  approbation, 
disapproval,  and  the  feeling  of  obligation,  are  not  the  effect 
of  peculiar  constitutional  susceptibilities,  in  the  sense  that, 
shame,  pity,  and  indignation  are,  but  are  "  gradually  form- 
ed in  every  human  mind  by  a  transfer  of  feeling,  effected  by 
the  principle  of  association ;"  and  that  **  gratitude,  pity, 
resentment,  and  shame,"  are  '*  the  simplest,  the  most  ac- 
tive,  and  the  most  uniform  elements  in  their  composition." 

This  hypothesis  seems  to  me  not  only  not  to  be  so  ob- 
viously true,  or  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  conside- 
rations he  has  offered  for  its  support,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  ready 
assent ;  but  to  be  perplexed  with  so  many  difficulties,  and 
fraught  with  so  unfriendly  a  bearing  on  many  of  the  facts  of 
our  agency  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
to  adopt  it. 

It  is  a  presumption  against  its  accuracy,  that  it  is  presented 
with  so  little  of  the  perspicuousness  and  precision  which 
usually  mark  its  author's  exhibition  of  his  views,  and  state- 
ments of  the  doctrines  of  others.  The  reader  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  notice  the  contrast  which  the  want  of  demon- 
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stration,  the  varying  and  Dovel  use  of  important  terms  in 

the  foregoing  passages,  and  the  indistinctness  that  over- 
spreads the  whole  theory,  forms  to  the  perspicuity  of  his 
statements  and  reasonings  generally,  the  facility  with  which 
he  detects  and  develops  relations,  and  '^  the  art  by  which 
the  fullest  light  is  thrown  on  the  most  minute  and  evanescent 
parts  of  the  most  subtile  of  human  conceptions.*'  He 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
impart  clearness  and  precision  to  its  principles,  or  verify 
them  by  adequate  illustrations ;  and  to  have  felt  that  its 
obscurity  must  limit  his  hope  of  success  in  its  propagation 
to  the  excitement  of  a  faint  acquiescence  in  its  possible 
or  probable  truth. 

It  is  a  still  stronger  indication  against  it,  that  it  is  wholly 
unsustained  by  evidence.  He  has  not  furnished  any  authen- 
ticated example  of  a  metamorphosis  of  pity,  indignation, 
gratitude,  or  shame,  into  an  act  of  conscience,  nor  desig- 
nated any  mental  process  that  consciousness  can  recognize 
as  involving  such  a  change.  His  whole  discussion  is  made 
up  of  a  statement  of  what  may  have,  or  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place — not  of  a  verification  of  his  theory  by 
indisputable  proofs.     Some  better  basis,  however,  for  its 

support  should  be  presented  than  ingenious  conjecture  or 

specious  possibilities,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  assent* 

It  is  a  far  more  formidable  objection  to  it  that  it  does  not 

meet  the  conditions  which  he  himself  presents  as  criteria  of 

its  accuracy.     He  says  : 

"  There  must  be  primary  pleasures,  pains,  and  even  ftppetites,  which 
arise  from  no  prior  state  of  mind,  and  which,  if  explained  at  all,  can 
be  derived  only  from  bodily  org^anization  ;  for,  if  there  were  not,  there 
would  be' HO  secondary  desires.  What  the  number  of  the  underived 
principles  may  b^  is  a  question  to  which  the  answers  of  philosophers 
have  been  extremely  various,  and  of  which  the  consideration  is  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose.    The  rules  of  philosophiung,  how- 
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ever,  require  that  eauees  Bhonld  not  be  multiplied  without  necessity. 
Of  two  explanatione,  therefore,  which  give  an  equally  satisfaotory 
account  of  appearances,  that  theory  is  manifestly  to  be  preferred 
which  supposes  the  smaller  number  of  ultimate  and  inexplicable  prm- 
ciples.  This  maxim,  it  is  true,  is  subject  to  three  indispensable  con- 
ditions.  1.  That  the  principles  employed  in  the  explanation  should 
be  known  really  to  exist ;  in  which  consists  the  main  distinction 
between  hypothesis  and  theory.  Gravity  is  a  principle  universally 
known  to  exist ;  ether  and  a  nervous  fluid  are  mere  suppositions. 
t.  That  these  principles  should  be  known  to  produce  effects  /tAe 
tiKwe  which  are  ascribed  to  them  m  the  theory ;  for  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  degrees  of  likMess,  from  the  faint  i esemblanees 
which  have  led  soine  to  fancy  that  the  functions  of  the  nerves  depend 
on  electricity,  to  the  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  appear- 
ances of  projectiles  on  earth,  and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  constitutes  the  Newtonian  Bystem— a  theory  now 
perfect,  though  exclusively  founded  on  analogy,  and  in  which  one  of 
the  classes  of  phenomena  brought  together  by  it  is  not  subject  of 
direct  experience.  3.  That  it  should  correspond,  if  not  with  all  the 
fkcts  to  be  explained,  at  least  with  so  great  a  majority  of  them,  as  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  means  will  io  time  be^  Ibond  of  recon- 
ciling it  to  all. 

**  In  the  application  of  these  canons  to  the  theory  which  derives 
most  of  the  principles  of  human  action  from  the  transfbr  of  a  small 
number  of  pteasures,  periiaps  organic,  by  the'  law  of  association, 
to  a  vast  variety  of  new  objects,  it  cannot  be  denied— 1st,  that  it 
satisfies  the  first  of  the  above  conditions,  inasmuch  as  association  is 
reidly  one  of  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  2dly,  that  it  also  satisfies  the 
second,  for  association  certainly  prodnoes  effects  Hke  those  which  are 
referred  to  it  by  this  theory,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  secondary 
desires,  no  acquired  relishes  and  dislikes — facts  universally  acknow- 
ledged."—pp.  254,  255. 

Neither  of  these  conditions,  howevety  is  satisfied  by  the 
•theory. 

The  process  of  association  itself  is  essentially  unlike 
the  conception  of  It  on  which  his  hypothesis  proceeds. 
The  term  properly  denotes  either  the  reproduction  of  a 
formisr  perception  or  emotion,  by  the  recurrence  of  a 
thought,  feeling,  or  object  with  which  it  bad  previously 
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been  conjoined,  or  some   similar  iustrumeniality,  or  else 
the  excitement  of  one  of  a  similar  species ;  as  when  the 
sight  of  a  benefactor  or  enemy  brings  along  with  it  a  recol- 
lection of  his  acts  of  kindness  or  injury  toward  us }  a  return, 
after  a  long  absence,  to  the  scenes  of  a  former  residence, 
recalls  remembrances  that  no  other  objects  have  the  power 
of  awakening ;  and  the  mention  of  a  deceased  friend  occa- 
sions the  recollection  of  his  character,  the  circumstances 
of  his  death,  and  the  place  of  his  interment ;  or  transports 
the  thoughts  to  those  invisible  abodes  which  hope  or  fear 
is  accustomed  to  conceive  as  his  final  dwelling.     These 
are  the  simplest  forms  of  association.'   There  are  others 
also  of  remoter  connexions  of  place  or  time,  and  of  resem- 
blance likewise,  and  contrast.     It  is  common,  however,  to 
all  its  forms,  that  the  effect  produced  is  the  reexcitement  of 
some  perception  or  feeling  of  which  the  mind  had  before 
been  the  subject.   This  is  the  sense  in  which  Sir  James  ex- 
hibits the  term  as  very  generally  used,  as  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  who  agreed,  he  says,  in  representing  association 
<<  as  reducible  to  the  single  law,  that  ideas,  when  they  enter 
the  mind  at  the  same  time,  acquire  a  tendency  to  call  np 
each  other,  which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
their  having  entered  together."     Such  is  the  sense  also  in 
which  it  is  used  in  many  passages  by  Sir  James  himself, 
and  the  process  it  thus  denotes  is  that  precisely  implied  in 
the  examples  he  alleges  for  the  illustration  of  his  theory ; 
as  in  the  instance  in  which  the  *'  canyplacencj/^*  excited  by 
<'  acts  of  relief  and  endearment,"  and  at  first  *'  fixed  on  the 
person  from  whom  they  flow,"  is  afterwards,  ''in  some 
degree,  extended  by  association  to  all  who  resemble  that 
person  ;"  where  the  affection  awakened  by  the  new  object, 
in  place  of  being  a  new  and  peculiar  formation,  is  exhibited 
as  of  precisely  the  same  species  as  had  been  before  felt;  and 
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simple  reiemUance  is  represented  as  the  instrument  of  its 
re-excitement.  In  like  manner,  In  the  passage  first  quoted, 
he  represents  "  the  afiections,  desires,  and  emotions  having 
for  their  ultimate  object  the  dispositions  and  actions  of 
voluntary  agents ;"  as  '<  necessarily  formed  in  every  human 
mind  by  the  transfer  of  feelings  which  is  effected  by  the 
principle  of  association,**  not  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
species  of  affection,  as  consistency  with  his  theory  required 
him  to  represent  it.  And  such,  on  a  close  scrutiny,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  nature  of  all  his  attempted  exemplifications 
of  it. 

The  term  association,  therefore,  if  properly  used,  denotes 
the  excitement  of  one  set  of  thoughts  or  emotions,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  another,  with  which  it  has  before 
been  conjoined,  or  with  which  it  has  been  connected  by  some 
other  relation ;  and  the  theory  of  association  accordingly 
only  accounts  for  the  reproduction  of  kinds  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  which  the  mind  had  before  been  the  subject, 
and  furnishes  no  explanation  whatever,  of  the  excitement 
of  a  new  species  of  affection.  Sir  James,  therefore,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  feelings 
by  that  law  of  our  nature,  in  fact  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion of  their  antecedent  existence ;  and  his  whole  theory . 
is  accordingly  a  mere  tn  drctda  concursus. 

To  escape  this  dilemma,  it  will  doubtless  be  said,  and  justiy, 
that  Sir  James,  whatever  may  be  the  inaccuracies  into  which 
he  has  fallen  in  using  that  term  to  designate  the  process  to 
which  he  refers  the  origin  of  conscience ;  yet  in  the  statement 
of  his  theory,  expressly  exhibits  himself  as  employing  it — not 
in  its  usual  signification — but  to  denote  the  production  of 
a  wholly  new  and  peculiar  emotion.  Such  is  indisputably 
the  fact.  To  ascribe  to  it  that  import,  however,  is  to  add 
to  the  perplexities  of  his  theory,  in  place  of  extricating  it 
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from  objecdon ;  as  it  is  not  only  to  depart  from  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  and  contradict  all  bts  attempted  illustra- 
tions of  the  process  he  employed  it  to  denote ;  but  is  in  effect 
to  abandon  the  theory  itself,   and  exhibit  the  phenomena 
which  it  is  designed  to  explain  as  the  offspring  of  a  pecu- 
liar constitutional  susceptibility.     To  admit  that  the  feel- 
ings  in  question  are  essentially  unlike  those  of  pity,  indig- 
nation, gratitude,  or  shame,  from  which  they  are  supposed  to 
spring,  is  to  treat  them  as  the  effects  of  a  wholly  different 
susceptibility  ;  as  the  operations  of  conscience  are  obviously 
as  justly  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiarity,  to  be 
deemed  the  result  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility » as  the  sentiment 
of  pity  is,  indignation,  gratitude,  or  any  other  similar  feeling^* 
To  claim  that  they  are  not,  and  to  assume  what  must  then  be 
supposed  in  order  to  maintain  the  theory — that  identically  the 
same  susceptibilities  can  give  rise  to  affections  essentially 
unlike  in  nature,  is  to  run  into  a  self-evident  solecism,  and 
to  treat  all  attempts  to  philosophize  respecting  our  consti- 
tution as  wholly  useless  and  absurd.    If  essentially  dissimi- 
lar species  of  affection  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  correspondingly  dissimilar  susceptibilities,  it  is  obviously 
vain  to  attempt  to  reason  from  our  mental  operations  to  our 
nature,  or  interpret  any  of  our  acts  as  proofs  of  peculiar 
constitutional  attributes. 

If  to  evade  this  conclusion  it  be  said,  the  theory  does  not 
exhibit  the  moral  affections  in  question  as  a  wholly  original 
and  peculiar  species,  but  contemplates  them  as  modifica- 
tions of  the  primary  feelings  to  which  it  refers  their  origin : 
I  answer  again,  that  although  Sir  James  exhibits  them  as 
formed  out  of  other  affections,  he  yet  every  where  repre- 
sents them  as  wholly  unlike  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  peculiar  in  their  nature:  as  formed  '<by 
association,'^  ^*  into  a  new  compound  in  which  the  properties 
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<rf  the  component  parts  are  no  longer  discoverable,  and  which 
may  itself  become  a  substantive  principle  of  human  nature." 
The  theory,  therefore,  is  left  as  completely  obnoxious  by 
this  construction  as  by  the  former,  to  the  charge  of  contra- 
dictmg  itself,  and  presenting  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  which 
it  denies — that  the  affections  in  question  are  the  ofispring  of 
a  peculiar  constitutional  susceptibility. 

But  no  such  event  is  known  to  our  consciousness  as  a 
transformadon  of  one  emotion  into  another,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  and  peculiar  feeling  out  of  the  elements  of 
others.  The  supposition  is  obviously  founded  on  the  error 
on  which  I  have  already  animadverted— that  the  same  sus- 
ceptibility may  give  rise  to  wholly  dissimilar  kinds  of  emo- 
twu—and  therefore  contradicts  the  principle  that  necessa- 
rily lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  reasoning  respecting  our 
attributes— that  different  species  of  affection  are  the  effects 
or  operations  of  different  susceptibilities. 

But  the  supposition  is  as  much  at  variance  with  all  our  ex- 
perience as  it  is  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy. 
Nothing  is  known  to  our  consciousness,  bearing  any  resem- 
blance whatever  to  a  transformation  of  one  affection  into  ano- 
ther ;  as  love  bto  fear,  indignation  into  shame,  pity  into  gra- 
atude,  or  any  or  all  of  them  into  self-approval  or  remorse. 
The  supposition  U  as  absurd  as  it  were  to  imagine  that  percep- 
Uons  or  volitions  are  the  subjects  of  such  changes.  The 
operations  of  the  moral  faculty  in  quesion  are  as  peculiar 
and  unlike  pity,  gratitude,  shame,  indignation,  fear,  or  any 
of  our  oUier  affections,  as  Uiese  are  to  each  otiier,  or  as 
volition  is  to  perception.  These  affections  often  precede 
mdeed,  and  are  the  objects  of  tiieoperations  of  conscience ; 
but  diose  aUo,  in  like  manner,  often  and  perhaps  as  fre- 
quently precede  tbem,  and  are  the  occasions  of  their  excite- 
ment; and  the  antecedence  of  die  one  might,  as  well  as  of 
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the  other,  be  made  the  ground  of  regardiog  it  a$  tranft' 
forming  itself  into  its  consequent. 

Sir  James  accordingly  has  not  produced  any  instance  of 
such  a  metamorj)ho8is.     The  secondary,  or  acquired  affec- 
tions which  he  alleges  as  exemplifications  of  the  process,  in 
place  of  being  instances  of  a  change  of  the  nature  of  <Migi- 
nal  affections,  are  mere  examples  of  their  transference  to 
new  objects,  or  indulgence  for  different  reasons.     Thus,  in 
the  transition  from  a  regard  for  money  for  its  instrumen- 
tality in  supplying  our  immediate  wants,  to  the  passion  of 
avarice,  the  change  that  takes  place  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  affection,  but  simply  in  its  degree,  and  the  reason  for 
which  it  is  cherished.     In  the  first  instance,  wealth  is  valued 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyments  or  benefits  which  its 
expenditure  is  the  means  of  procuring ;  in  the  other,  for 
remoter  and  more  diversified  reasons ;  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  which  its  possession  affords ;  the  gratification  it 
administers  to  the  love  of  independence,  of  power,  of  res- 
pect, of  admiration. 

Such  a  transformation  cannot  in  fact  justly  be  regarded 
as  possible.  If  it  takes  place,  ii  is  an  effect,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fact,  and  as  (umisbing  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  moral  sentiments,  something  that  may 
rationally  be  believed  to  be  its  cause,  must  be  discerned, 
and  its  agency  verified  and  explained.  What  is  there  then, 
to  whose  influence  such  a  transformation  can  with  propriety 
be  ascribed  f  Not  the  constitutional  susceptibility  from  which 
the  affection  springs  that  is  supposed  to  be  transformed.  That 
would  imply  again  that  the  same  attribute  may  be  regarded 
as  the  source  of  essentially  dissimilar  effects.  Not  the  will. 
With  whom  was  such  a  change  ever  an  object  of  volition  ? 
Who  can  be  found  sq  absurd  as  to  pretend  ever  to  have 
willed  a  transformation  of  pity,  indignation,  gratitude,  or 
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shame,   iDto  the  feeling  of  obligation,  self-approval,  or 
blame  f  The  moral  feelings,  in  fact,  are  never  in  that  form 
an  object  of  volition,  bat  are  involuntary.  They  spring  up 
in  the  mind  not  only  independently  of  its  choice,  but  often 
against  its  wishes,  and  cleave  to  and  haunt  it  notwithstand- 
ing its  most  violent  efforts  to  smother  and  expel  them. 
To  suppose  their  admission  to  the  mind  and  continuance 
dependent  on  its  will,  were  to  suppose  it  within  the  power 
of  the  lost,  to  annihilate  at  thehr  pleasure  the  worm  that  is 
never  to  die,  and  to  extinguish  the  fire  that  is  never  to  be 
quenched  !     Nor  can  the  constitutional  affections  to  which 
the  origin  of  the  moral  feelings  is  referred,  be  supposed  to 
be  causes  of  such  a  self-metamorphosis.     What  ground  is 
there  for  imagining  pity  to  be  fraught  with  a  power  of  trans- 
forming itself  into  a  sense  of  duty,  self-approbation,  or 
remorse,  or  ascribing  such  a  self-modifying  energy  to  shame, 
indignation,  or  gratitude — investing  them  with  a  power 
which  not  only  no  other  mental  operation,  but  no  attribute 
posses3es — exhibiting  them  at  once  as  agent  and  object, 
cause  and  effect !     The  supposition  is  not  only  wholly  gra- 
tuitous, but  superlatively  irrational  and  absurd.     As  none 
of  the  elements  then  from  which  the  moral  sentiments  are 
supposed  to  be  formed,  nor  any  of  the  attributes  that  can  be 
imagined  to  be  concerned  in  the  modification  in  questioQ, 
are  fraught  with  a  power  of  changing  their  nature;  the 
transformation  which  the  theory  contemplates  is  obviously 
not  only  totally  unknown  to  our  experience,  but  physically 
impossible. 

The  theory  manifestly  therefore  does  not  satisfy  the  first 
and  second  conditions  which  Sir  James  presents  as  tests  of 
its  accuracy —that  such  a  species  of  association  as  be 
describes  ''  is  retUly  one  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,"  and 
that  it  ''  produces  effects  like  thpse  which  are  referred  to  it 
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by  this  theory" — as  if  the  term  association  is  used  in  its 
appropriate  sense^  the  process  which  it  denotes^-so  far  from 
amounting  to  a  formation  of  conscience  from  the  elements 
of  other  affections — assumes  that  it  exists  and  acts  before 
the  commencement  of  association ;  and  in  fact,  therefore, 
assigns  to  it  the  rank  of  an  original,  in  place  of  a  secondary 
or  contracted  susceptibili^.  And  if,  on  the  other  band,  it 
denotes-^-as  the  theory  requires^^an  operation  by  which  a 
new  affection  is  formed  by  a  metamorphosis  of  others,  it 
then  denotes  a  process  which  not  only  has  not  been  proved 
by  Sir  James  to  take  place,  but  is  wholly  unknown  to  our 
consciousness,  contradictory  to  all  our  experience,  and 
demonstrably  impossible. 

ft  consequently  cannot  any  better  satbfy  the  third  comS* 
tion-— ''  that  it  should  correspond^  if  not  with  all  the  t^cts 
to  be  explained,  at  least  with  so  great  a  majority  of  them  as 
to  reader  it  highly  probable  that  means  will  in  time  be 
found  of  reconciling  it  to  all."  As  the  process  of  which  it 
exhibits  conscience  as  the  product  is  wholly  imaginaiy,  and 
inconsistent  alike  with  experience  and  possibility,  it  of 
course  cannot  correspond  with  the  facts  which  it  is  designed 
to  explain.  *  But  of  this  abundant  confirmation  will  be  fur- 
nished by  a  consideration  of  the  facts  with  which  the  theory, 
to  be  accurate,  should  correspond. 

It  furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  shame,  pity, 
jndignation,  and  gratitude,  in  place  of  always  preceding,  as 
it  represents,  and  running  into  the  operations  of  conscience, 
are  in  many  instances  excited  solely  by  those  operations,  or 
a  sight  and  sense  of  the  moral  character  of  actions.  Thus 
shame  is  felt  for  acts,  because  it  is  seen  that  they  are  wrong, 
and  felt  that  it  was  obligatory  to  avoid  them  ;  pity  for  fellow 
beings  because  of  their  moral  degradation ;  indignation  on 
account  of  their  injustice ;  and  gratitude  for  their  beneficence. 
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This  fact  is  obviously  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  theory, 
and  subversive  of  its  pretensions ;  as,  on  the  principle  on  which 
it  proceeds,  it  is  as  legitimate  on  the  ground  of  precedence 
in  those  instances,  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  shame,  pity, 
indignation,  and  gratitude,  to  the  agency  of  conscience,  as 
it  can  be  to  regard  that  as  the  product  of  these  affections ; 
and  any  argument  offered  to  show  that  conscience  is  a 
secondary  formation  from  them,  may  be  employed  with 
equal  force  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  derivatives  from 
that* 

Were  the  theory  admitted  to  be  true  in  respect  to  all 
voluntary  acts,  in  which  the  primary  affections,  which  it 
exhibits  as  the  elements  of  conscience,  are  exerted,  it  yet 
would  furnish  no  explanation  of  those  -of  its  exercises  which 
are  directed  to  other  voluntary  actions*  If  pity,  indigna-. 
tion,  gratitude,  or  shwane,  transform  themselves  into  a  feel- 
ing  of  self-approval  or  blame,  on  account  of  the  acts  in 
which  they  are  exerted,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  constitute 
a  reason  for  the  similar  feelings  that  take  place  toward 
voluntary  exercises  of  shamelessness,  ingratitude,  pusilla- 
nimity, hardheartedness,  and  a  multitude  of  other  acts  in 
which  there  is  no  intermixture  of  the  affections  from  which 
conscience  is  represented  as  formed.  If  then  the  hypothe- 
sis be  admitted  to  be  true  in  respect  to  those  exercises  of 
conscience  which  regard  the  affections  to  which  the  origin 
of  that  susceptibility  is  ascribed,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
an  explanation  of  its  exercise,  in  respect  to  any  of  our  other 
voluntary  actions.  To  have  met  the  exigency  for  which  it 
was  devised,  its  advocates  should  have  invested  every  spe- 
cies of  affection  that  ever  becomes  the  object  of  conscience, 
with  the  power  of  transmuting  itself  into  an  exercise  Of  that 
susceptibility-^a  consideration  that  again  discloses  the  im- 
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practicableness  and  absurdity  of  the  theory.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  in  its  present  form,  on  what  ground 
can  it  be  believed  that  such  directly  opposite  affections  as 
pity  and  hardheartedness,  gratitude  and  ingratitude,  ill-will 
and  good-will,  possess  the  extraordinary  power  of  trans- 
forming themselves  into  identically  the  same  feeling  of  obli- 
gation ? — that  causes  thus  the  most  dissimilar  may  produce 
precisely  the  same  effect  ? 

The  affections  to  which  the  formation  of  conscience  is 
referred,  are,  at  least,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  instances 
of  their  exercise,   excited   without  the   mind's   intention. 
Such  is  pre-eminently  the  fact  with  shame  and  pity.     The 
first  certainly  takes  place  most   frequently  in  that  form. 
The  mind  indeed  voluntarily  dwells  on  the  guilty  acts  which 
awaken  iu     It  however  is  not  usually  sought  designedly, 
any  more  than  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  corporeal  sufler- 
ingi  which,  though  not  direct  objects,  are  often  unavoid'a-- 
ble  consequences  of  volition.     Pity,  likewise  indignation 
and  gratitude,  are  always  involuntarily  awakened  ^before 
being  voluntarily  cherished  ;  and  necessarily  indeed,  as  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  excited  by  choice,  is  thie  voluntary 
consideration  of  the  objects,  acts,  or  events  that  spontane- 
ously awaken  them.     It  is  therefore  inexplicable  on:  this 
theory,  that  the  involuntary  exercises  of  these  affections  are 
not  the  objects  of  conscience,  as  well  as  those  that  take 
place  by  volition.     If,  as  it  teaches,  shame,  pity,  indigna- 
tion, and  gratitude,  are  the  elements,  and  the  only  elements 
in  such  exercises  from  which  conscience  is  formed — not 
their  voluntariness,  or  the  reason  for  which  they  are  exer- 
cised— what  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  restriction  of  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  those  which  are  exerted  of  choice  ? 
Why  should  not  those  affections  transform  themselves  into 
conscience  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other  f 
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It  is  equally  inexplicable  on  the  theory,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  conscience  are  not  always  of  the  same  kind  toward 
those  voluntary  acts  in  which  the  affections  are  exerted i 
of  which  it  is  represented  as  composed — that  they  are  not 
in  all  instances  either  approbatory  of  acts  in  which  pity  is 
exercised,  gratitude^  indignation,  or  shame ;  or  else  always 
disapprobatory.  If  the  fact  that  these  affections  are  ele^ 
ments  of  those  exercises,  is  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause,  of 
their  awakening  the  sense  of  responsibility — not  their  volun- 
tariness, or  the  reason  of  their  being  cherished — how  is  it 
that  tlie  feeling  of  obligation  or  desert  is  not  uniformly  of 
the  same  nature  ? — that  in  one  instance  it  is  a  restraint ;  in 
another,  an  excitement  to  action  :  in  some,  self-approbation ; 
in  others,  remorse  f  The  theory  obviously,  in  exhibiting 
those  affections  as  the  sole  grounds  of  the  existence  and 
excitement  of  conscience,  represents  them  in  like  manner  as 
the  sole  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  exercises ;  and  can  nei- 
ther  explain,  therefore,  nor  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  that  the  reason  or  manner  of  their 
being  exercised,  is  the  ground  of  those  diversities  which 
we  experience  in  our  sense  of  desert,  on  account  of  them. 

It  is  incapable  of  reconciliation  with  the  fact,  that  men 
concur  generally  in  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  In 
order  to  furnish  a  solution  of  that  almost  universal  agree- 
ment, th^  manner  in  which  actions  excite  pity,  indignation, 
gratitude,  and  shame,  should  correspond  with  that  in  which 
they  affect  conscience ; — those  which  are  resented  for  their 
injuriousness  should  be  disapproved  as  unjust ;  and  those 
which  are  regarded  with  gratitude  for  their  advantageous- 
ness,  should  be  approved  as  benevolent.  Such,  however,, 
is  not  the  fact.  Men  are  grateful  for  apts  that  are  benefi- 
cial to  them,  though  aware  that  they  are  wrong,  and  pro- 
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verbially  ungrateful  for  acts  which  they  regard  as  right ; 
are  often  ashamed  of  what  is  blameless  and  in  fact  cre- 
ditable,  and  shameless  for  what  is  discreditable  and  base  ; 
and  are  resentful  of  righteous  treatment  when  it  crosses 
their  wishes,  as  well  as  of  injustice.  These  aflfections  exhi- 
bit no  traces,  therefore,  of  the  discrimination  by  which  the 
operations  of  conscience  are  characterized,  but  are  exerted 
as  readily  in  contradiction  as  in  concurrence  with  them;  and 
some  of  the  actions  in  which  they  are  Indulged,  are  accord- 
ingly as  much  the  objects  of  moral  disapprobation,  as  others 
are  of  approval.  If  the  one  were  a  mere  product,  or  modi- 
fication of  the  others,  it  would  be  utterly  inexplicable  that 
they  should  thus  become  antagonist  principles,  and  act 
against  each  other  in  so  large  a  part  of  their  agency. 

The  strength  and  activity  of  conscience,  were  the  theory 
true,  would  correspond  to  the  energy  of  the  susceptibilities 
from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  frequency  and  intenseness 
of  their  excitement  If  formed  from  pity,  indignation,  gra- 
titude, and  shame,  by  the  process  which  the  theory  describes, 
the  more  ample  the  elements  are  that  contribute  to  its  forma- 
tion—the more  energetic  the  causes  that  produce  it ;  the 
larger  and  more  vigorous  in  a  corresponding  degree,  it  is 
rational  to  suppose,  must  be  the  effect ;  and  if  that  e&ct 
arises  gradually  from  their  repeated  self-transformation,  the 
more  frequent  and  decisive  those  transformations  are,  the 
more  rapid  must  the  formation  be,  and  the  greater  the 
promptitude  doad  facility  of  its  action. 

Facts,  however,  yield  no  corroboration  to  this  branch  of 
the  theory.  The  strength  and  activity  of  conscience,  in 
different  individuals,  are  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  energy  of 
their  susceptibilities  of  pity,  indignation,  shame,  and  grati- 
tude, and  the  frequency  and  vigour  of  their  excitement.  No 
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regular  proportion  subsists  between  their  progress  in  life, 
the  number  and  violence  of  the  injuries  and  mortifications 
they  experience,  the  miseries  they  have  been  called  to  wit- 
ness, or  the  benefactions  they  have  enjoyed,  and  their  sensi* 
biHty  to  their  obligations.  In  place  of  it,  the  habitual  pos- 
session of  blessings  often  generates  insensibility  to  their 
value  and  the  obligations  they  impose,  and  regardlessness 
of  the  goodness  that  bestows  them  :  familiarity  with  scenes 
of  suffering  dulls  the  sympathies,  and  confers  the  power  of 
resisting  their  impression,  and  maintaining  attention  to 
other  objects  ;  and  a  frequent  indulgence  of  anger  impairs, 
in  place  of  deepening,  the  sense  of  its  guilt. 

The  theory  is  at  variance  likewise  with  the  fact  that 
knowledge — a  sense  of  our  relations,  of  the  agency  and 
will  of  the  beings  whom  our  acdons  respect,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  are  to  arise  from  our  conduct — is  the  great 
instrument  by  which  the  operations  of  conscience  are  ex- 
cited. These  obviously — ^not  the  affections  to  whiph  the 
theory  refers  them-— are  the  source  of  our  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong ;  the  consideration  of  them  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of 
obligation ;  and  the  comparison  with  them  of  our  actions, 
awakens  the  feeling  of  self-approval  or  remorse. 

The  theory  is  in  like  manner  equally  incapable  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  instant  and  terrific  accessions  to  the  acti- 
vity and  energy  of  conscience,  that  take  place  on  the  sud-  - 
den  arrest  of  the  mind  in  a  career  of  thoughtlessness  and 
criminality,  and  disclosure  to  it  of  the  relations  of  its  actions 
to  law,  and  of  the  penal  consequences  they  are  to  draw  after 
them.  Were  the  theory  true,  the  assassin  would  feel  the 
most  violent  sense  of  guilt,  when  the  cries  and  struggles  of 
his  victim  appeal  most  strongly  to  his  sympathies,  or  when 
the  clemency  of  the  magistrate  excites  his  gratitude  by 
exempting  him  from  anticipated  punishment.     In  place  of 
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that}  however,  he  is  tlie  most  remorseless  when  in  the  act  of 
inflicting  the  fatal  blow,  or  when  forgiveness  releases  him 
from  the  dreaded  requital ;  and  conscience  asserts  her  power 
most  resistlesslj  when  detection  extinguishes  the  hope  of 
impunity,  or  the  prospect  of  death  sunders  the  ties  that  bind 
him  to  this  world,  and  leads  him  to  turn  his  eye  to  the 
retributive  scenes  beyond  the  grave,  on  which  he  is  speedily 
to  enter. 

In  Uiese  numerous  particulars  then — and  they  may  be  mul- 
tiplied almost  without  limit — the  theory,  in  place  of  corre* 
spending  wilb,  is  wholly  contradictory  to  the  facts  which  it 
is  required  to  explain. 

It  is  as  inconsistent  also  with  many  of  the  representations 
and  doctrines  of  the  scriptures. 

It  assumes  that  intelligent  beings  are  not  moral  and 
accountable  by  vjriae  of  their  nature,  or  the  attributes  with 
which  they  are  formed,  but  only  gradually  become  sucb 
through  a  modification  of  their  constitutions  wrought  by 
dieir  agency ;  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  their  exist- 
ence, therefore,  they  are  neither  capable  of  obedience  or 
transgression,  under  obligation,  nor  subjects  of  moral 
government ;  and  become  such  only  after  a  long  experience 
of  the  affections  from  which  it  exhibits  conscience  as  formed. 

As  offeDces  agaiost  propriety,  if  not  real,  at  least  imar 
gined,  are  necessary  to  the  excitement  of  shame  ;  as  suffering 
must  be  beheld  in  order  thai  pity  may  be  felt ;  and  injuries 
inflicted  that  indignation  may  be  awakened,  the  theory,  in 
ascribing  the  origin  of  conscience  to  these  and  similar  affec- 
tions, implies  thai  all  those  evils  exist  and  are  experienced, 
antecedently  to  the  existence  of  moral  agents,  and  are  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  their  formation;  that  suffering, 
therefore,  necessarily  precedes  the.  possibility  of  a  desert  of 
evil,  ihe  infliction  of  injury  the  commission  of  sin,   and 
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shame  the  occurrence  of   crimioal  offences  against  de- 
corum ! 

It  of  course  implies  that  the  first  parents  of  our  race,  either 
experienced  or  witnessed  suffering  in  others,  beheld  or  sn^ 
fered  the  infliction  of  injury,  and  felt  the  sentiment  of  shame, 
prior  to  their  becoming  moral  agents,  and  atitecedently 
therefore  to  their  faH. 

It  implies  also  that  those  who  are  removed  from  life  imme- 
diately or  soon  after  birth,  are  either  annihilated,  or  trans- 
ported to  scenes  where  pity,  indignation,  and  shame,  may 
be  excited,  and  prove  the  means  of  th^r  becoming  inotal 
agents,  and  to  scenes  therefore  of  injury  and  pain.  In  teaching 
that  no  intelligent  beings  can  become  moral  and  accounta- 
ble, except  as  they  are  constituted  snch  by  the  action  of 
those  causes,  it  implies  likewise  that  all  worlds  that  are  the 
abodes  of  moral  agents  are  necessarily  the  dwellings  also  6f 
suffering,  provocations  to  anger,  and  such  offences  against 
propriety,  as  raise  the  sentiment  of  shame  !  The  inconsist- 
ency of  this  with  the  representations  of  the  scriptores,  the 
Tittributes  of  the  Deity,  thef  dictates  of  common  sense,  is  too 
palpable  and  extreme  to  require  it  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  theory  then,  in  place  of  satisfying  the  third  condi- 
tion which  81r  Jataes  presents  as  a  test  of  its  trmh*<>ts  wholly 
irreconcilable  with*  the  fundamental  and  most  conspicuous 
facts  which  it  is-  required  to  explain ;  and  is  therefore  not 
only  not  certainly  or  probably  true,  but  is  demonstratively 
false  :•— an  impressive  example  of  the  manner  in  which  genius 
often  wastes  its  powers  in  advancing  and  endeavouring  to 
give  currency  to  principles,  that,  though  specious  and 
thought  to  be  just,  contradict  the  most  essential  attributes  of 
our  nature  and  ikcts  of  our  consciousness,  and  immediately 
tend  to  the  subversion  of  the  moral  and  religious  truths 
they  are  designed  to  ilhistrate  and  sustain. 
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Many  additional  evidences  of  its  uDtenableoess  mighi  be 
presented;  but  in  place  of  further  directly  tracing  its  rela- 
tions to  our  agency,  I  prefer  as  a  fitter  means  of  unfolding 
the  truth,  to  present  a  brief  statement  of  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  great  elements  of  a  just  theory  on  this  sulject. 

I.  The  terms  moral  sentiment,  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  others  of  like  import,  are  employed  to  denote  the  feel- 
ings at  large  of  approval  and  disapprobation,  with  which 
voluntary  acts  are  regarded,  whether  exerted  by  one's  self, 
or  by  others.  The  term  conscience,  however,  when  used 
to  signify  an  emotion,  denotes,  if  it  relates  to  a  past  or  pre- 
sent act,  the  feeling  of  rectitude  or  guilt,  of  selAjustifica- 
tion  or  remorse,  with  which  the  mind  regards  its  own  good 
or  evil  volitions ;  and  if  it  relates  to  future  contemplated 
acts,  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  exert  or  refrain  from  them. 
If  employed  to  signify  a  susceptibility,  instead  of  an  emotion, 
it  denotes  the  constitution,  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  is  capable  or  susceptive  of  those  self-regarding 
feelings.  The  same  susceptibility  is  doubtless  the  source  of 
each  of  those  kinds  of  emotion ;  their  differences  arise  from 
the  difference  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  awakened, 
or  the  relations  which  the  mind  sustains  toward  them. 

II.  "She  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty,  and  feeling  of 
self-approbation  and  remorse,  are  involuntary,  or  excited 
by  the  perceptions  with  which  they  are  conjoined,  indepen- 
dently of  the  mind's  volition.  They  are  not  choices  nor  the 
objects  directly  of  choices,  but  take  place  like  other  spon- 
taneous feelings,  through  the  influence  solely  of  the  .con- 
templated acts  in  relation  to  which,  they  are  felt.  The  mind 
that  is  filled  with  clear  views  of  its  relations  to  God,  whe- 
ther it  prefers  it  or  not,  feels  itself  to  be  under  obligation 
to  obey  him.  The  murderer  cannot,  at  his  option,  convert 
his  crime  into  a  source  of  self-approbation,  or  disarm  it  of 
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its  pQW4ir  to  interrupt  hi&  peace*  The  fireaded  senae  of  Us 
guiltioess  rises  as  lrrepressi?ely,  as  the  deed,  with  all  its 
hideous  circumstances^  An-ces  itself  upon  his  memory* 

III.  The  objects  by  which  these  feeliogs  are  excited  are 
in  each  raiodi  its  own  voluotary  acts  solely-— not  its  consti- 
ttttiooal  attributes,  effects  of  which  it  is  involuntarily  the 
subject,^  or  the  actions  of  others.  Voluntary  actions  are  the 
only  elements  of  moral  desert,  the  only  objects  of  laws 
human  and  divine,  the  only  grounds  of  coodemnation,  and 
conditions. of  acceptance  before  the  supreme  tribunal.  This 
great  fact  has  been  often  overlooked  and  contradicted  by 
moralists  and  theologians  ;  and  though  formally  recognised 
by  Sir  James,  yet  slid  from  his  recollection  in  those  of  his 
speculations  which  relate  to  dispositions-— if  as  it  would 
seem,  he  employed  the  term  to  denote  constitutional  attri* 
bntes,  or  involuntary  afiections. 

ly.  It  is  their  apprehended  rectitude  or  wrongfulness 
that  is  the  reason  of  their  raising  these  feelings  of  obliga- 
don,  self-approval,  or  remorse— ^not  the  pleasurable  or 
ungrateful  emotions  of  other  species  to  which  they  give 
rise,  their  utiltiy  or  disadvantag^ousness*  The  view  the 
mind  entertains  of  their  moral  character  is  the  sole  ground 
of  the  emotions  they  excite.  It  vindicates  and  approves  of 
itself  for  what  it  regards  as  right,  and  because  of  its  recti- 
tude, and  reproaches  itself  for  what  it  regards  as  wrong, 
and  because  of  its  wrongfulness;  and  for  these  reasons 
alone.  To  reverse  these  emotions,  while  its  views  of  its 
actions  continue  to  be  the  same,  or  excite  them  through 
any  other  instrumentality,  is  physically  impossible.  To 
reverse  its  views,  however,  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  acts,  is  to  work  an  equal  change  in  the  sentiments 
with  which  it  contemplates  them. 

19 
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V.  It  is  hot  all  voluntary  acts  that  excite  these  emotions, 
but  those  only  that  are  exerted  in  some  relation  to  other  in- 
telligent or  sentient  existences.     If  there  are  any  involving 
morality,  that  can  be  thought  to  have  no  reference  to  any 
being  except  the  agents  they  mast  be  such  as  are  employed 
in  the  gratification  of  appetites.     A  just  analysis,  hdwever, 
probably  will  place  them  all  within  the  former  class.     It  is 
impossible  to  find  a  name  of  a  good  or  eiril  act,-— unless  h  be 
thought  that  some  employed  in  the  private  indulgence  of 
appetites  may  possibly  be  exceptions — that  is  not  exerted 
in  a  relation  to  some  other  intelligent  or  sentient  existence ; 
and  a  great  proportion  have  a  double  relation — to  God,  and 
to  some  fellow-creature,  or  other  sentient  being  or  beings^ 
Thus,  all  the  various  terms  employed  to  denote  piety  and  im- 
piety, whatever  may  be  their  forms,  are  names  of  acts  exert- 
ed in  our  relations  to  Grod ;—— those  which  are  used  to  design 
nate  justice  injustice,  truth  fdsefaood,  kindness  cruel ty,  hu- 
manity inhumanity,  honesty  fraud,  candour  deceit,  com- 
passion   hardheartedness,    forgiveness  revenge  ; — though 
some  of  them  are  sometii|ies  applied  to  our  agency  in  its 
reference   to   God,  are  generally  names  of  acts  that  are 
exerted  in  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men,  or  other  sentient 
beings  ;  and  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  though  they  denote 
acts  that  have  an  immediate  relation  chiefly  to  our  owa 
nature — the  excessive  gratification  of  appetite,  and  perhaps, 
have  the  primary  ground  of  their  sinfulness  in  that  relation, 
— ^yet  sustain  an  intimate  relation  also  to  God  in  consequence 
of  his  prohibition,  and  usually  to  fellow-creatures  likewise, 
through  the  influence  of  their  example,  and  the  conse- 
quences they  draw  afler  them. 

VI.  As  the  perception  of  the  moral  character  of  actions 
precedes  and  is  tlie  reason  of  their  exciting  these  feelings,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  mind  has  some  criterion  of  their  charac* 
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ter-— some  medium  through  which  it  disccrofi,  or  rule  by 
which  it  judges  of  their  morality. 

What  then  is  the  law  or  ground  of  its  judgment^  or  rather, 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  acts  right  and  wrong  ?  and  what 
IS  the  seen  peculiarity  of  those  that  are  right,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  mind's  judgment  respecting  them,  and  the 
distinctive  mark  of  those  that  are  wrong,  the  perception  of 
which  is  the  reason  of  its  assigning  to  them  that  character? 
^-questions  obviously  however,  that,  though  intimately  con- 
neotedy  are  not  entirely  coincident,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  mind  proceeds  in  its  judgment  on 
testimony  or  faith,  in  place  of  knowledge,  and  in  which 
therefore,  the  rectitude,  wrongfulness,  or  reason  of  the  mo- 
ral character  of  the  act,  is  not  the  reason  of  its  decision. 
The  supposition  that  acts  are  right,  obviously  implies  that 
an  obligation  or  propriety  existed  previously  to  their  being 
put   forth,    that  such  or  similar  acts  should  be  exerted. 
That  obligation,  therefore,  preceding  as  it  does  the  agency, 
clearly  must  arise  from,  or  be  formed  by,  the  natures  and 
relations  of  the  agent,  and  of  the  being,  or  beings,  to  whom 
his  actions  have  a  reference.     The  natures  accordingly  of 
beings  and  their  first  relations  as  cause  and  effects,  creator 
and  creaturea,  exertor  and  subjects  of  influences,  constitute 
a  propriety  that  certain  agencies  should  be  exerted  by  ihem 
toward  each  other ;   and  those  agencies  are  as  obviously 
the  recognition,  regard,  and  treatment  of  each  otlier,  as 
being  of  such  natures,  sustaining  toward  each  other  such 
relations,  and  having  exerted  or  been  the  subjects  of  such 
influences.     It  clearly  can  be  nothing  else,  unless  it  be  a 
regard  and  treatment  inconsistent  with  their  natures  and 
relations,   as    there    are  no  other  conceivable  species  of 
agency  that  can  be  exerted  by  them  with  a  reference  to  each 
other.     But  the  supposition  that  it  can  be  the  latter,  is 
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absurd,  and  eontradictofy  to  our  consciousness,  while  the 
former  is  coincident  with  and  corroborated  bj  it. 

Right  acts  then  are  acts  in  which  the  agent  regards  and 
treats  all  intelligent  and  sentient  beings  whom  his  agency 
affects  correspondently  to  their  natures  and  relations,  and 
their  rectitude  consists  in  that  correspondence. 

As  the  apprehension  of  their  natures  and  relations  thus 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  right  and  obligation,  so  it  is 
obviously  the  perception  of  the  relation  which  actions 
sustain  to  those  natures  and  relations  that — in  those  instances 
where  knowledge,  not  faith,  is  the  ground  of  its  decision — 
is  the  medium  of  the  mind^s  judgment  respecting  their 
moral  character.  What,  however,  are  the  considerations-*- 
the  attributes  and  relations  of  agents,  and  the  beings  to» 
whom  their  actions  have  a  reference — which  thus  raise  the 
perception  that  certain  actions  are  obligatory?  A  full  ennme^ 
ration  of  these  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  glance  at  a  few  of  their  most  conspicuotii 
classes. 

An  infinite  number  of  the  naturaF  relations  in  which 
agents  stand  to  other  beings,  are  seen  to  be  grounds  of 
obligation  to  them  to  eiert  certain  actions  towards  those 
beings.  Such  pre-eminently  are  our  relations  to  God,  as 
the  author  and  continuer  of  our  existence,  our  providential 
ruler,  our  benefactor.  That  we  are  thus  his  creatures,  bis 
property,  the  objects  of  his  incessant  care,  indebted  to  him 
for  all  that  we  are,  and  dependent  on  him  for  all  that  we 
need,  is  seen  intuitively  to  invest  him  with  rights  over  us 
and  subject  us  to  obligations — and  those  obligations  are 
as  intuitively  seen  to  be  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
him  as  sustaining  towards  us  those  relations,  and  everting 
that  agenry.  No  argumentation  is  employed  or  neces* 
sary  to  conduct  our  minds  to  this  conclusion.     The  per- 
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ception  of  the  diMty  ift  the  immediatfi  and  necessary  result 
of  the  perception  of  the  relations. 

The  bearing  of  actions  on  the  well-being  of  the  agent 
is  a  test  of  their  character*  Such  as  are  perceived  to  be 
required  by  that  well-being  are  regarded  as  right  and  obli- 
gatory— and  such  as  are  incompatible  with,  and  destructive 
<^  it|  as  wrong.  Intrusted  in  a  distinguidied  sense  as  every 
agent  is  with  his  present  and  future  welfare,  wantonly  to' 
jeopardue  or  sacrifice  it,  is  intuitively  seen  to  be  guilty. 

The  relations  of  actions  in  like  manner  to  the  welfare  of 
other  beings  whom  they  affect^  are  criteria  of  their  cha- 
racter. Those  universally  that  are  benevolent  are  right,  and 
those  that  are  malevolent  are  wrong.  The  names  of  the 
social  virtues  are  universally  terms  that  denote  acts  that  are 
compatible  with  the  rights  and  promotive  of  the  welfare  of 
those  whom  they  afiect,  as  justice,  truth,  candour,  fidelity, 
good-will,  humanity,  kindness  ;  and.  the  names  of  social 
vices  and  crimes  are  terms  which  denote  acts  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  those  whom 
they  affect-^as  injustice,  fraud,  theft,  falsehood,  cruelty, 
deceit,  treachery. 

The  relations  of  actions  to  the  character  of  other  moral 
agents  whom  they  respect,  are  likewise  tests  of  their 
morality.  Approbation,  respect,  and  love,  are  seen  to  be 
due  to  those  who  in  their  affections  and  conduct  treat  other 
beings  benevolently,  according  to  their  natures  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  disapprobation  to  those  who  malevolently  disre- 
gard their  rights,  and  trample  on  their  well-being.  The 
infinite  wisdom,  rectitude,  condescension,  and  goodness  of 
God,  entitle  bun  to  die  homage  of  his  creature^,  as  clearly  as 
his  rriations  as  creator  and  preserver,  and  render  reverence, 
trust,  gratitade  and  love,  imperative  duties ;  and  irreverence, 
insensibility  to  Ins  moral  excellence,  and  ingratitude  for  bis 
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beneficence,  supremely  guilty.  The  virtaeB  of  feUow- 
creatures,  in  like  manner,  are  seen  to  be  proper  objects  of 
esteem,  and  their  vices  of  disapprobation.  The  approval 
of  right  and  disapprobation  of  wrong  in  other  agents  is  in 
short  a  part  of  rectitade  itself,  and  as  obligatory  as  any 
other  duty. 

Their  relations  to  tbe  revealed  will  of  God  are  still  more 
clear  and  extensive  criteria  of  their  character.  His  rela*- 
tions  as  creator,  preserver  and  benefactor,  it  is  seen  and  fek, 
give  him  a  right  to  legislate  over  us,  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  his  requirements  with  his  rights,  and  our  nature, 
condition,  and  well-being,  render  his  injunctions  obligatory. 
The  mind  intuitively  perceives,  and  resistles^y  feels,  that 
such  laws,  emanating  from  such  a  source  are  impera-- 
tive — that  to  obey  them  is  right,  and  to  disobey  them 
wrong. 

Another  test  of  their  character  is  their  relation  to  the 
agent's  voluntary  promises  or  engagements.  A  contract, 
promise,  or  vow,  if  right,  is  itself  an  additional  source  or 
ground  of  obligation  to  act  in  conformity  to  it,  and  tbe 
correspondence  or  contrariety  of  actions,  with  such  engage- 
ments, is  a  test  of  their  morality. 

Their  consistency  o^  inconsistency  with  the  civil  laws  of 
the  community,  is  a  ground  also  in  regard  to  many  actions 
of  the  mind's  judgment  in  respect  to  their  rectitude  or 
wrongfulness. 

There  are  numerous  instances  also  in  which  tbe  mind 
founds  its  judgment  respecting  actions,  solely  on  the  opi- 
nion or  testimony  of  men  :---^uch  is  especially  the  fact  in 
early  life  ;  many  acts  are  regarded  as  right  or  wrong,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  pronounced  to  be  such  by  parents, 
teachers,  or  associates ;  and  convictions  founded  on  that 
authority  have  the  same  mfluence  over  conscience  in  kind, 
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though  n6t  in  degree,  that  n  exerted-  by  perceptions  of  the 
reason  of  the  rectitude  or  wrongfulness  of  acts. 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  chief  criteria  by  which  the 
mind  discriminates  its  actions  from  each  other ; — the  great 
outlines  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  founds  its  judgment 
respecting  their  character.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded, 
however,  though  separately  considered  by  it,  as  the  offspring 
of  so  many  distinct  principles.  Several  of  them  are  obvi- 
ously, in  maHy  instances,  founded  on  the  others,  and  all 
doubtless  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  first.  It  is  the 
relation  of  actions  to  the  natures  and  relations  of  the  agent, 
and  of  the  beings  whom  they  affect,  that  is  the  reason  of 
thmr  favourableness  to  his  and  their  well-being,  of  God's 
requiring  them,  of  their  being  the  objects  of  just  moral 
approbation,  and  of  their  being  enjoined  by  human  laws, 
and  sanctioned  by  general  opinion.  They  are,  however, 
usuaiiy  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  distinct  considerations, 
and  when  united,  as  they  frequently  are,  in  the  same  actions, 
they  serve  greatly  to  give  clearness  to  its  perception  of  their 
character,  to  strengthen  its  assurance  of  their  rectitude  or 
wrongfulness,  and  to  heighten  its  sense  of  its  obligation  in 
respect  to  them. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  merits  a  far  fuller  iUnstration 
thai!  my  Umits  allow,  as  obviously  just  and  coifcurrent  with 
our  hourly  consciousness  as  these  views  are  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  found  our  decisions  respecting  the  moral  pro- 
priety of  our  actions  ;  they  have  not  been  clearly  appre- 
hended, so  lar-  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  of  the  numerous  theo- 
rists who  have  given  publicity  to  their  views  on  the  subject, 
and  by  most  of  them  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked 
and  contradicted.  In  place,  however,  of  farther  directly 
pursuing  them  on  the  present  occasion,  I  prefer,  assuming 
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tfaaft  tfaey  mpe  jiMt,  to  tiHH  to  some  of  tiie  th«ore|jhC|d  «Bd 
practical  coixclusi(Mi&  to  wbicb  they  coiu)mcI. 

].  ^^Tbe  principles  of  morality  are  imoMitable" — as  ifD- 
Qiutable  as  tbe  natures  and  relatioiis  fire  of  agents.  Tbe 
meaniQgy  however,  of  this  is  simply,  that  it  will  ever  be  the 
duty  of  mpral  beings  io  reg^d  and  tre^t  each  other  corres- 
pondently  with  their  nMires  and  respective  relaiioos  as  exist- 
enf:es  and  aj^nts.  As  their  natures  and  relationa  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  propriety  that  certain  agencies  should  be  esertr 
ed  by  them  toward  each  otherythat  propriety  will  cootapne  to 
exist  as  long  as  their  natures  and  relations  continue  to  be 
the  same.  Cudworth,  fhereforey  in  alleging  the  simple  lact 
that  the  rectitude  and  wrongness  of  actions  are  perceived 
by  reason,  not  by  sense,  as  demonstrative  that  mornlity  is 
elerojal  and  immutable,  placed  the  doctrine  on  a  wrong 
basis,  and  confounded  'jthe  gjround  of  one  edi?ot  with  the 
cause  or  ground  of  anotber.  As  the  nature  of  obUgatkuis 
and  actions  cannot  be  constituted  by  the  fact  that  it  is. per- 
ceived or  peroeptible  by  reason,  in  place  of  sense,  but  must 
of  necessity  exist  antecedently,  in  order  to  be  an  olivet  of 
perception,  and  have  its  reason  therefore  in  a  different  cause ; 
so  obviously  thfe  ground  of  the  immutability  of  mora^ty 
must  be  wholly  prior  to  and  independent  of  our  perception  of 
the  nature  of.  our  obligations  .and  actions,  and  have  its  foun- 
dation iu  the  foundation  of  those  obligations  themselves,-— 
those  attributes  and  relations  of  agents  which  are  ever  to 
continue  essentially  the  same* 

It  is  no  impediment  to  this  posidon,.that  often  men  of  dtfier* 
ent  periods,  and  sometimes  of  the  same  age,  difier  essentially 
in  their  views  of  ibe  morality  of  the  same  actions ;  as  that 
arises,  not  from  a  diversity  of  duty  in  those  cases,  but  from 
their  founding  their  judgment  on  different  founds ;  and  in  tbe 
instances  in  which  they  err,  following  criteria — ^such  as  the 
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apparent  tendescies  of  actioos,  or  human  laws  and  opn 
nions — which  are  at  best  extremely  imperfect,  and  often 
wholly  deceptive  and  erroneous. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  men  in  many  in- 
stances mak.e  them  the  test  of  their  actions,  that  they  are 
adequate  and  infallible*  They  obviously  are  not.  They 
are  extremely  vwiaot,  and  often  contradictory,  and  when 
made  the  aok  or  chief  guid|9  of  opinion  respecting  duty» 
necesaarily  lead  to  difierkig  and  inconsistent  decisions. 
The  only  iniailible  criteria  of  actions  are  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  and  their  relations  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
beings  who  exert  and  are  interested  in  them.  The  ques- 
tion, what  are  the  grounds  on  which  men  found  their  deci- 
sions respecting  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  their 
actions ;  and  the  question,  what,  in  all  insUikces,  are  pro- 
per,  adequate,  and  infallible  teste  of  their. character,  are 
obviously  by  bo  means  the  same,  aad  it  is  from  it  forgetful- 
Dess  or  ignorance  that  they  ace  thus  wholly  dissimilar^  that 
most  of  the  objections  and  perplexities  in  re^>ect  to  this 
diversity  of  iapinion  have  spru^g^ 

2.  The  primary  error  of  false  theorists  on  this  sulyect 
consists  generally  in  their  repcting  those  criteria  of  actions 
which  are  alone  adequate  and  infalUblie,  and  using  sueh 
only  as  are  imperfect  and  frequently  deceptive. 

Thua  the  atheistical  Hobhes^^elieving  that  no  all-poiiver- 
ful,  aU-wise)  and  infinitely  benevolent  creator,  preserver, 
bene&ctor,  and  ruler  exists,  believed  that  no  relations 
subsist  between  men  and  such  a  being,  and  was  accord- 
ingly nocessarily  led  to  look  alone  to  the  relations  ti^t  sub- 
sist between  themselves,  or  to  the  influences  they  exert 
on  one  another*  for  the  foundation  and  criteria  of  their  mo- 
rality-—the  known  or  apprehended  tendency  of  4u:tious,  or 
civil  laws,  opinions,  ^nd  customs^and  lie  selected  the  Jatter. 

20 
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That  he  adopted  a  false  theory,  was  thas  the  natural  con- 
seqaence  of  his  disbelief  of  the  divine  existence. 

Home's  atheism  subjected  him  likewise  to  a  similar 
necessity  of  error.  He  differed  from  Hobbes,  simply  by 
making  the  inBuence  of  actions  on  the  enjoyment  of  the 
agent  in  this  life-^— which  he  regarded  as  comprising  our 
whole  existence — the  sole  basis  and  test  of  their  moralily ; 
and  in  ascribing  virtue  to  whatever  contributes  to  the 
agent's  or  possessor's  enjoyment,  and  vice  to  whatever  is  a 
source  of  suffering  or  disadvantage — to  intellectual  endow- 
ments, corporeal  qualities,  and  external  circumstances,  as 
well  as  to  voluntary  actions. 

It  was  in  a  similar  exclusion  of  God  and  all  the  relations 
that  subsist  between  him  and  us,  from  his  faith,  that  the 
reason  lay  of  Adam  Smith's  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of 
our  moral  sentiments  to  the  agency  of  sympathy-^a  the<^ 
more  utterly  false  and  fhntastic,  if  possible,  than  that  of  his 
predecessors  ;  without  a  solitary  element  or  semblance  of 
truth*  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  wide  has  been  the 
diffusion  and  vast  the  influence  of  theories,  thus  the  legi- 
timate offspring  of  atheism,  and  instinct  with  its  hostility  to 
the  truths  they  profess  to  explain.  How  little  have  the  secret 
of  their  origin,  the  principles  on  which  they  rest,  and  the 
results  to  which  they  conduct,  been  understood  ?  Of  the 
multitudes  who  have  assailed  them,  none,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  have  traced  tiieir  origin  to  the  infidelity  of  their 
authors,  or  regarded  them  as  radically  inconsistent  with  a 
belief  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  the  Deity. 

9.  The  theory  of  Paley  coincides  with  that  of  Hume  in 
exhibiting  utility  to  the  agent  as  the  basis  and  criterion  of 
virtue,  but  differs  from  it  in  three  particulars ; — ^in  limiting 
the  ascription  of  morality  to  voluntary  acts ; — ^in  contempla- 
ting actions  here,  as  extending  their  influence  throughout  a 
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future  endless  existence ; — and  in  regarding  the  law  of  God 
as  founded  on  utility  to  the  agent,  and  thence  as  an  infallible 
exponent  of  the  conduct  which  his  well-being  requires.     It 
therefore  exlnbits  a  supreme  regard  to  his  own  interests 
throughout  the  present  and  future  life  as  the  agent's  para* 
mount  law,  and  the  regard  due  to  God  as  merely  subordi- 
nate and  auxiliary  to  that ;  and  is  accordingly  as  false  and 
pemicions  in  principle  as  the  scheme  of  the  atheist.     While 
Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Smith,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
BO  relations  are  sustained    by  man   to    a  divine   Being, 
Paley^s  theory  equally  implies  that  man  is  in  fact  his  own 
deity-— 4n  exhibiting,  not  only  his  own  interests  as  entitled 
to  B  higher  respect  than  Ck>d,  but  God  as  having  no  claims 
to  his  homage,  except  as  a  contributor  to  his  well-being. 
To  admit  that  God  has  any  other  claims,  is  to  admit  that 
miiity  to  the  agMit  is  not  the  only  ground  of  obligation 
and  testof  virtne. 

This  scheme,  however,  is  as  false  in  its  logic,  as  it 
ia  odious  for  its  selfishness  and  impiety.  The  utility  of  ac- 
tions to  the  agent  is  not  the  reason  or  ground  of  their  virtue. 
The  relations  of  acts  to  the  well-being  of  the  agent  may 
be  considered  as  twofold — in  respect  to  the  pleasurable 
emotions  which  the  acts  themselves  involve ;  aiid  in  respect 
to  the  pleasures  or  benefits  to  which  they  Subsequently  give 
rise*  In  regard  to  the  first— -the  mere  fiict  that  acts  are 
pleasurable,  obviovsly  does  not  render  diem  either  good 
or  evil,  nor  constitute  any  mterion  of  their  character  ; — as 
those  that  are  wrong  are  pleasurable,  as  well  as*  those 
which  are  right,  and  are  exerted  at  least  partly  for  that 
reason.  Nor  is  the  sum  of  enjoyment  which  they  imme- 
diately involve,  in  any  degree  the  foundation  or  criterion  of 
their  ehamcter,  as  those  that  are  wrong  are  probably  gene* 
rally  fi*aught  with  as  lai^e  enjoyment  as  those  that  JUts 
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right.  The  grattficationa  aJBTorded  by  some  of  the  viceB.are 
intense,  while  many  of  the  virtues  are  fraught  with  great 
self-denial.  • 

Such  being  the  fact^  if  acts  are  congiituted  right  or  wrong 
by.  their  utility  or  injnriousness  to  the  agent,  it  obiaoosly 
must  be,  at  least  chieflyt  by  their  subsequent  influence  on  his 
well-being*     That,  hqweVer,  is  demonstrably  impossiUe, 
iaMBmch  as  the  g«od  and  evil  effects  to  which  they  subse- 
quently give  rise,  are,  and  necessarily  must  he,  natural  or 
adventitious  cmtequence*  of  their  moral  character,  in  place 
of  its  cause.   Thus  that  portion  of  Uiose  good  and  evil  effects 
that  is  compvised  in  the  peace  and  remorse  of.  conscience 
b«s  its  origin  wholly  in  the  rectitude  or  guilt  of  the  actions 
by  which  it  is  elicited,  and  is  the  necesswry  consequence  of 
their  character^  It  cannot  itself^  therefore,  exert  any  agency 
in  the  formation  of  their  rectitude  or  wrongoess,  nay  more 
than  any  other  effect  can  contribute  to  the  preduction  of  its 
cause. 

All  those  of  the  good  or  «vil  effects  to  the  agent  that  are 
not  strictly  natural  but  adventitious,  sure  also  equaUy  the 
consequence  of  their,  character,  as  they  are  annexed  to  them 
by  the  sovereign  appointment  of  God,  as  rewards  of  their 
rectitude,  or  punishments  of  thear  sinfulness.  It  is  because 
of  their  disobecKeiico  that  men  are  visited  with  calamities 
and  sufferings  here,  and  are  hereafter  to  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  firom  the  pres^iee  of  the  Loi4  and 
from  the  glory  of  his  power,  and  for  that  alone;  and 
because  of  their  obedience  solely  that — ^through  the  grace 
that  is  in  Christ^-^they  are  to  be  crowned  with  eternal  life* 
To  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  were  to  ascribe  to  the  law  of 
God  the  solecism  of  making  actions  right  and  wrong  b3f'its 
sanctions,. instead  of  founding. its  sanctions  on  their  cha** 
racter.     The  utility  or  injuriousness,  therefore,  of  acts  to 
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or  reaflon  that  they  are  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is  solely  be* 
cause  they  are  morally  good  or  evil  ^at  they  are  the  occa- 
sions of  those  effects.  As  manifestations  of  the  divine 
approval  or  disapprobation,  those  effects  are  infallible  indices 
to  their  character— not  the  grounds  of  it— and  it  is  in  mis- 
taking the  former  for  the  latter  of  their  relations,  that  the 
error  of  the  utilitarians  lies. 

4.  The  proper  and  only  adequate  method  of  gaining 
jvst  views  of  duty,  is  to  gain  just  apprehensions  of  God  and 
oar  relations  to  him ;  and  th6  method  of  awakening  in  othcl'S 
a  just  sense  of  obligation  is  to  convey  to  them  just  views  of 
(Sod,  and  his  relations  to  them  as  creator,  preserver,  b^ie- 
fhetor,  and  mler*  As  bts  natural  and  moral  attributes,  and 
agency  as  the  antlior  and  continuer  of  our  existence,  our 
benefactor  and  lawgiver,  are  the  reasons  of  oar  highest  and 
most  Dumwous  obligations  ;  so,  just  views  of  his  attributes 
and  relationsr  to  us  are  the  medium,  and  the  only  medium^ 
of  a  perceptkm  of  those  obligations.  To  perceive  the  obli- 
gation, without  a  perception  of  the  reasons  of  it,  is  as  im- 
poiisiUe  as  ^e  perception  is,  in  any  oUier  instance,  of  a 
relation  without  a  sight  of  the  things  that  are  related  ;  and, 
on  the  e^her  hand,  that  the  obligation  should  not  be  per- 
ceived whenever  thole  reasons  of  it  are  clearly  seen,  is  as 
impossible  as  it  is,  in  any  other  instance}  that  the  most  fami- 
liar and  obvious  relations  should  not  be  perceived,  when 
the  things  between  which  they  subsist  are  the  objects  of  dis- 
tiiiet  perception.  ' 

This  great  truth,  though  overlooked  and  contradicted, 
wilh  scarcely  an  exception,  by  the  whole  train  of  theorists, 
is  universally  acted-  on  by  men,  in  their  unsophisticated 
endeavours  to  raise  in  themselves  and  others  a  sense  of 
oUigatioQ.     When  we  attempt  to  gain  just  views  of  duty, 
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or  excite  in  ourselves  obedient  affecti<Hi8  toward  6»d,  the 
method  we  take  is  to  tbiok  of  his  b^ng,  his  attributes,  his 
character,  the  vast  and  ^orious  displays  he  has  made  of 
•kimself  in  his  works,  his  righteous  and  benevolent  laws, 
his  providential  goodness  to  us,  his  infinite  grace  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  the  intimate  relation  he  is  to  sustain 
toward  us  throughout  our  encUess  existence,  and  the  sight 
of  these  great  realities  becomes  the  medium  of  our  seeing 
and  realising  our.  obligations  to  him.     Such  is  the  process 
also  by  which  we  endeavour  to  produce  similar  eifects  40 
others.     We  remind  them  of  Grod's  existence,  his  infiiute 
perfections,  his  universal  presence,  knowledge,  and  agency; 
their  dependence  on  him  for  existence,  their  indebtedness  to 
him  for  all  their  blessings ;  and  employ  these  facts  and  truths 
as  conclusive  proofs  of  his  right  to  their  supreme  homage. 
Grod  likewise  takes  the  same  method  in  Im  word  to  lead  us 
to  see  and  feel  the  rectitude  of  his  claims  to  our  regard. 
He  founds  it  on  his  infinite  attributes,  on  the  feet  that  he  is 
our  creator,  possessor,  preserver,  benefector,  and  saviour. 
It  is  through  the  same  me&um  also  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
convinces  of  sin,  and  excites  to  obedience ; — ^by  opening  the 
eye  on  God,  and  filling  it  with  a  vision  of  his  character*  his 
relations  as  creator,  upholder,  and  benefector ;  his  holy 
and  benevolent  will ;  his  agency  as  redeemer,  sanctifier, 
judge,  and  rewarder ;  and  thus  begetting  a  resistless  sense 
of  obligation,  and  swaying  the  affections  to  obedience. 
This  great  fact  lies  at  the  basis  alike  of  morals  and  theology. 
It  is  in  the  rejection  or  oversight  of  it  that  the  endless  and 
frightful  errors  of  theorists  have  had  their  origin ;  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  it  alone  can  prove  mn  efficient  correc* 
tive  of  them.     Whoever,  with  a  clear  vision  of  it,  will  turn 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  pages  of  Hobbes,  Hume^  Smith, 
Hartley,  Paley,  Bentham,  Mackintosh,  and  their  followers, 
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will  see  that  a  just  apprehension  of  it  would  have  withheld 
them  from  their  false  and  superficial  theories,  all  of  .which 
are,  in  fact,  founded  on  a  consideration  of  man  irrespective 
of  his  relations  to  God ;  and  wiU  find,  on  the  other,  that  the 
nearer  approximation  of  Cudworth,  Clark,  Butler,  Price, 
and  Stewart  to  a  correct  theory,  is  just  in  proportion  to  their 
nearer  approach  to  the  sight  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  chief  reasons  of  our  obligations  are  in  our  relations  to 
the  Deity. 


HORiE  METAPHYSICJE. 


No.  I.— THE  GROUND  OF  THE  CONTINUED  BEING  OF 

CREATED  EXISTENCES. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  standard 
treatises  on  mental  philosophy,  that  they  contemplate  man 
iirespectively  of  his  relations  to  the  Deity,  and  accordingly 
either  wholly  omit,  misrepresent,  or  at  best  but  very  imper- 
fectly treat  many  of  the  most  interesting  questions  respect- 
ing his  being,  character,  and  destiny.     No  just  conception 
however,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  formed  of  his  nature,  his  obli- 
^tions,  and  his  actions,  without  just  views  of  his  relations 
to  the  infinite  being  from  whom  he  derives  his  existence ; 
of  the  perpetual  agency  by  which  he  is  sustained ;  of  the 
diversified  and  powerful  causes  whose  influence  he  is  con- 
tinually experiencing  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  neglect  or  mis- 
apprehension of  these,  that  many  of  the  fatal  errors  which 
have  disfigured  the  metaphysical  systems  of  the  last  two 
centuries  had  their  origin.     In  place  of  these  false  and 
cheerless  aspects,  as  alien  from  the  spirit  of  philosophy  as 
they  are  from  the  doctrines  of  religion,  I  design  to  invite 
the  reader's  attention,  in  a  series  of  articles,  to  some  of  the 
chief  of  these  themes  in  their  theological  relations — to  man 
as  the  work  of  the  Deity,  contrived  by  his  wisdom,  created 
and  upheld  by  his  power,  living  in  his  presence,  and  sub- 
ject perpetually,  directly  and  mediately  to  his  agency. 
The  first  relation  sustained  by  man,  is  his  relation,  as  an 
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effect,  to  God  as  bis  cause ;  whose  wisdom  devised  his  na- 
ture, and  fixed  the  measure  of  his  faculties;  whose  fiat 
called  him  into  existence. 

That  we  are  the  work  of  God,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
we  begin  to  exist,  and  are  effects  therefore ;  that  we  are  not 
created  by  our  fellow-creatures,  as  they  consciously  neither 
cause,  nor  are  capable  of  causing,  or  comprehending  our 
nature  ;  that  our  nature  is  such  as  none  but  a  being  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  could  contrive  and  cause ;  and  that 
we  are  part  of  a  boundless  system  of  effects  that  exhibit,  in 
all  their  elements,  resistless  proofs  of  having  sprung  firom 
the  same  all-wise  and  almighty  mind. 

The  next  relation  sustained  by  us,  is  that  which  subsists 
between  us  as  dependent  existences,  and  God  as  the  conti- 
nuer  of  our  being. 

That  we  are  indebted  to  the  direct  and  ceaseless  agency 
of  God  for  our  continued  existence,  is  seen  from  the  same 
facts  that  demonstrate  it  to  have  been  by  him  that  we  were 
called  into  being.  The  ground  of  our  continued  existence 
demonstrably  either  lies  in  ourselves,  or  in  some  exterior 
cause.  To  suppose  that  U  ^*es  in  ourselves,  is  to  suppose 
that  we  are  self-existent,  which  is  obviously  not  the  fact. 
The  cause  of  our  continued  being,  therefore,  lies  wholly 
out  of  ourselves,  and  is  no  other  than  the  infinite  intelli- 
gence who  at  first  gave  us  existence. 

It  will,  perhaps,  in  dissent  from  this,  be  thought  to  be 
unnecessary  to  refer  the  continuance  of  our  being,  from  one 
moment  to  another,  to  the  agency  of  a  cotemporaneous 
cause  out  of  ourselves  ;  and  assumed  that  being  brought 
into  existence,  we  shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  continue  to 
be,  unless  driven  back  into  nothingness  by  the  direct  act  of 
the  same  almighty  cause  that  created  us.  That,  however, 
is,  in  so  many  words,  to  assume  that  our  nature  itself  is  the 
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reason  of  our  present  existence ;  and  that  is  to  contradict 
all  proof  that  we  were,  at  any  former  period,  the  effect  of  an 
almighty  external  cause.    If  our  present  existence  is  not  the 
effect  of  an  external  cotemporaneous  cause,  then  either  it  is 
not  the  effect  of  any  cause  whatever,  or  else  its  cause  lies 
wholly  in  ourselves.     To  suppose  that  there  is  no  ground 
or  reason  whatever  of  our  present  existence,  is  irrational. 
To  suppose  that  the  ground  of  our  present  being  lies  wholly 
in  ourselves,  or,  which  is  the  same,  that  our  nature  is  the 
reason  of  our  continued  existence,  is  to  suppose  that  we  are 
now  self-existent.     It  is  to  assume  also  that  no  necessity  or 
propriety  exists  for  supposing  that  at  some  former  period, 
the  reason  of  our  existence  was  external  to  ourselves.     If 
our  nature  itself  is  a  sufficient  explication  of  our  present 
existence,  on  what  ground  can  it  be  assumed  or  admitted 
that  it  was  not  at  all  previous  periods  of  our  being  f     If  no 
external  cause  is  now  necessary  to  account  for  it,  how  can  it 
be  shown  that  such  a  cause  is  necessary  to  account  for  it  at 
any  former  time  f 

There  is  no  medium,  therefore,  between  the  doctrine — 
too  obviously  false  and  absurd  to  gain  a  moment's  cre- 
dence— ^that  we  are  self-existent ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  our 
existence,  through  each  successive  moment,  is  the  direct  work 
of  the  same  almighty  intelligence  that  at  first  formed  us. 

God  then  is  the  sole  and  Immediate  cause  of  our  present 
existence,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was  of  our  first  coming 
into  being  ;  that  our  nature  in  all  its  elements  is  now  what 
it  is,  is  the  effect  of  his  present  omnipotent  volition  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  will  was  the  ground  of  its  being  what  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  our  existence.  Were  he  for 
an  instant  to  intermit  that  volition,  we  should  during  that 
period  cease  to  be ; — were  he  to  withdraw  from  us  his  sup- 
porting hand,  there  is  nothing  in  our  nature  or  in  any  other 
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Cftuse,  that  would  prevent  us  from  immediately  reverting  to 
our  original  nothingness.  Such  is  the  fact  also  with  respect 
to  all  other  created  beings  and  objects.  The  cotempora- 
neous  will  of  the  Almighty  is  through  every  stage  of  it  the 
sole  cause  of  their  existence. 

This  great  truth,  thus  clearly  discerned  by  reason,  is  also 
expressly  asserted  by  revelation.  The  Scriptures  teach  us 
that  '*it  is  in  him  that  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,''  and  not  only  exhibit  all  the  causes  that  influence 
us,  and  the  whole  intelligent  and  material  world  as  subject 
to  his  control,  but  assert  likewise  that  *^  he  upholdeth  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power." 

This  cardinal  fact  of  philosophy  and  religion  has  import 
tant  relations. 

1.  Being   thus  through  each  successive  moment   the 
effects  of  his  cotemporaneous  agency ;  ourselves,  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe,  are  coih 
tinual  proofs  and  tokens  to  us  of  the  being,  the  presence, 
and  the  activity  of  the  Deity.     As  it  is  because  he  is  ever 
with  us  and  exerting  his  infinite  attributes,  that  we  exist — 
our  l^eing  itself,  every  fellow  creature  whom  we  behold,  and 
every  object  that  meets  our  eyes,  is  a  signal  of  him ;  a  proof 
of  his  immediate  agency,  as  direct  and  palpable,  as  the 
clearest  visible  display  of  himself,  as  the  most  stupendous 
miracle  could  form.     Thus  regarded,  they  become  invested 
with  a  delightful,  with  a  sublime  interest.     Bespeaking  on 
every  hand  his  being,  his  boundless  intelligence,  his  illimit- 
able power,  his  ceaseless  activity ;  they  are  at  once  so  many 
symbols  of  his  presence,  and  appeals  to  us  to  recognise, 
adore,  and  trust  him. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  Most  High  thus  upholdeth  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  is  demonstrative  of  the  univer- 
sality of  his  knowledge. 
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His  coetaneous  volition  being  the  caosc  through  each 
successive  moment  of  the  continued  existence  of  his  works, 
they  are  of  coarse  the  objects  continually  of  his  perfect 
apprehension  and  attention.  They  are  identically  in  all 
their  elements,  powers,  susceptibilities,  forms  and  relations, 
what  he  wills  them  to  be  ; — ^the  counterpart  of  his  ideas  and 
volitions.  To  suppose  them  to  be  in  any  respect  different 
from  his  views,  is  to  suppose  either  that  he  is  not  their  sole 
cause,  or  not  intelligently  and  intentionally  the  cause  of 
their  being  what  they  are,  which  is  both  to  deny  his  perfec- 
tions and  his  agency  as  their  creator. 

Thus  being  the  objects  perpetually,  in  all  their  elements, 
properties,  and  relations,  of  his  perfect  vision,  liis  know- 
ledge obviously  must  extend  also  to  all  their  operations,  and 
the  events  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.    All  the  changes 
of  material  objects  are  obviously  conditions  for  the  time,  of 
their  existence^  and  accordingly  contemplated  by  him  in  his 
volition  of  their  being;  and  not  improbably  immediate  effects 
of  his  will,  rather  than  of  the  properties  with  which  they  are 
constituted.     The  actions  likewise  of  those  agents,  who, 
'  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  volition,  put  forth  acts  of 
themselves,  must  obviously  lie  equally  within  his  knowledge. 
To  suppose  their  natures  to  be  the  objecU  of  his  perfect 
apprehension,  but  not  the  voluntary  exertions   of  their 
natures — the  causes  that  affect  them,  but  not  the  actions 
they  put  forth  under  their  influence,  were  a  palpable  solecism. 
His  knowledge  embraces,  therefore,  all  the  agencies  of  his 
creatures  and  operations  of  his  works,  as  well  as  their 
natures.  No  thought  enters  bur  intellect,  no  emotion  springs 
up  in  our  hearts,  no  wish  is  cherished  by  us,  no  purpose 
formed,  no  act  put  forth,  but  he  is  a  witness  of  it ;  nor  is 
any  to  be  hereafter  exerted  by  us,  which  from  his  purposes 
respecting  his  future  agency,  is  not  the  object  of  his  fore- 
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sight.  To  deny  it,  were  to  deny  either  his  knowledge  of 
his  own  future  agency,  or  that  it  is  to  be  such  as  to  furnish 
any  medium  of  foreseeing  what  our  future  actions  are  to  be ; 
and  that  were  to  deny  that  he  is  the  continuer  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  plunge  into  the  aljiyss  of  atheism.  None  but  a 
being,  the  ground  of  whose  existence  lay  wholly  in  his  own* 
nature,  could  possibly  withdraw  himself  in  the  humblest 
degree  from  the  notice  of  the  Almighty,  or  veil  his  future 
agency  from  his  foresight. 

3«  The  mode  of  God's  knowledge  of  created  existences  is 
wholly  unlike,  therefore,  that  of  dependent  beings  respect- 
ing things  external  to  themselves.     His  is  involved  in  his 
idea  or  design  of  their  nature  and  volition  of  their  existence. 
They  are  the  copies  or  accomplishments  of  that  design,  the 
realization  of  that  will.     His  knowledge  of  them,  therefore, 
is  not  obtained  by  looking  out  of  himself  to  them ;  is  not  a 
reflection  from  them,  a  consequence  of  their  creation,  but  is 
original  and  wholly  independent  of  their  existence.     It  is 
but  the  knowledge  of  his  own  underived  and  changeless 
apprehensions   and  choices.      Our  knowledge   of  things 
without  ourselves  is,  on  the  contrary,  wholly  a  consequence 
of  their  previous  external  existence,  and  influence  upon  ns  ;  * 
their  impressions  on  our  senses  being  the  sole  ground  and 
medium  of  our  perception  of  them. 

The  nature  and  modes  of  divine  and  human  knowledge 
of  such  existences  are  wholly  unlike  therefore ;  the  direct 
opposites  of  each  other.  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  higher  than  onr  ways,  and 
his  thoughts  higher  than  our  thoughts. 

4.  It  is  obvious  not  only  that  he  witnesses  all  the  actions 
of  his  intelligent  creatures,  but  that  he  can  and  does  con- 
trol (hem  in  their  agency. 
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To  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant  of  or  inattentive  to  their 
natnres,  ia  inconsistent  with'  the  fact  that  it  is  by  his  conti- 
nuous volition  that  they  are  upheld  in  existence.     To  sup- 
pose that  he  can  be  unaware  of,  or  inattentive  to  the  effects 
that  take  place  in  them  under  the  influence  of  the  external 
causes  to  whose  agency  they  are  subjected,  or  the  volitions 
they  are  to  put  forth  under  the  promptings  of  those  infln- 
ences,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  that  fact;  as  it  implies 
that  his  knowledge  of  them  is  not  co-extensive  with  their 
natures  ;-«-that  he  is  unaware  of  some  of  their  susceptibili- 
ties or  active  powers.     To  suppose  that  he  cannot  prevent 
external  causes  from  exerting  on  them  that  agency,  and 
determine  what  influences  shall  reach  them,  is  a  like  incon- 
sistency  also  ;  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  determine 
the  existence,  the  capacities,  and  the  operations  of  the  things 
which  he  creates  and  upholds.     But  being  thus  able*  to 
determine,  and  necessarily  determining  the  influences  that 
afllect  moral  agents,  he  clearly  through  their  influence  can 
determine  their  choices.    To  assume  that  he  cannot,  i»-  to 
adopt  the  absurd  assumption  that  their  choices  are  not  deter- 
mined through  their  perceptions  and  emotions,  but  are  the 
■  work  of  mere  self-determination.     It  is  on  this  false  hypo- 
thesis accordingly — ^that  volitions  are  not  put  forth  for  any 
intelligent  reason  ;  that  no  legitimate  or  certain  connexion 
subsists  between  them  and  the  perceptions  and  emotions 
with  which  they  are  conjoined, — ^that  the  opponents  of  God's 
controlling  agency  chiefly  found  their  denial  of  his  foreknow- 
ledge and  efficient  sway  over  his  intelligent  kingdom* 

5.  The  relations  subsisting  between  him  and  us  are  un- 
speakably more  intimate  and  momentous  than  are  sustained 
toward  s  us  byother  beings. 

We  exist  and  are  to  exist  forever  in  instant  contact  as  it  were 
with  him— to  be  borne  onward  in  his  almighty  hand  through 
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an  iDterminable   being;   at  every  stage  the  effect  of  his 
cotemporaneous  will ;  dependent  on  him  for  the  supply  of 
all  the  wants  that  are  to  attend  our  existence ;  indebted  to 
him  for  every  blessing  we  are  to  enjoy ;  and  ever  to  be 
blest  by  his  favour,  or  sufier  the  manifestations  of  his  wrath  ! 
How  slight  and  distant  are  the  closest  ties  that  connect  us 
with  creatures,  compared  to  those  that  thus  unite  us  indisso- 
lubly  to  the  Deity !  how  faint  and  valueless  the  most  intense 
and  propitious  affections  which  they  ever  cherish  towards 
us,  contrasted  with  the  infinite  interest  with  which  he  regards 
us !  how  insignificant  the  highest  influences  that  emanate 
from  them,  in  comparison  with  his  ever-enduring)  and  all- 
determining  agency! 

6.  What  a  boundless  interest  God  must  feel  in  us,  thus  to 
make  us  the  objects  of  ceaseless  regard ; — thus  uninterrupt-* 
edly  to  employ  his  infinite  attributes  in  our  preservation ! 
He  formed  us,  and  thus  by  a  continued  volition  upholds  us 
for  an  intelligent  reason, — for  an  end  commensurate  with 
such  a  regard,^-an  object  befitting  so  stupendous  an  agency. 
How  immeasurable  must  be  the  value  he  attaches  to  our 
being  and  agency  to  engage  him  to  such  a  work  :^*how 
vast  and  momentous  the  purposes  which  our  existence  is  to 

achieve ! 

7.  His  relations  as  creator  and  preserver  are  a  ground  to 

him  of  a  right  to  our  supreme  homage,  and  to  us  of  religi- 
ous obligation  to  him.  He  is,  as  the  contriver,  the  former, 
and  cotitinuer  of  our  being,  in  the  highest  sense  our  owner 
and  possessor,  and  has  thence  the  most  perfect  title  to  re- 
quire from  us  a  service  ;  and  indebted  as  we  are  to  him  for 
all  that  we  are,  and  dependent  as  we  are  ever  to  be  for  all 
that  we  are  to  enjoy ;  he  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  ob- 
ject of  our  supreme  interest,  reverence,  trust,  and  love.  No 
other  beings  or  objects  can  have  any  claim  to  our  regard, 
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compared  to  him,  as  they,  as  wc  are,  are  but  his  works,  and 
can  never,  more  than  ourselves,  either  equal  him  in  excel- 
lence, sustain  such  relations  as  he  does,  or  exert  such  an 
agency.  To  require  us  to  adore,  love,  and  serve  him,  is 
hut  to  require  us  to  regard  him  correspondently  with  his 
character  and  relations  ; — to  institute  over  us  such  a  moral 
government,  is  but  to  enjoin  on  us  the  agency  that  befits  our 
relations  to  him,  and  is  essential  to  our  well-being. 

8.  The  ceaseless  agency  he  thus  exerts,  the  infinite  in- 
terest he  exhibits  respecting  us,  authorize  the  inference  that 
high  moral  ends  are  to  be  answered  by  our  being ;  that  he 
desires  from  us  an  agency  corresponding  in  excellence  to 
the  regards  that  are  bestowed  on  us ;  and  that  means  of 
discerning  the  nature  of  that  agency  are  placed  within  our 
reach. 

The  moral  ends  of  our  being  are  obviously  infinitely 

superior  to  all  others.     Contemplating  us  then,  with  the 

infinite  interest  that  he  does,  it  cannot  be  deemed  possible 

that  he  can  be  indifierent  to  the  moral  sentiments  with  which 

we  regard  him  and  other  beings,  and   to  the  efiects  to 

which  we  give  birth ;  nor  probable  therefore  that  he  should 

not  furnish  us  with  intelligible  and  clear  indications  of  his 

will  respecting  our  agency.     It  befits  his  relations  to  us,  it 

is  in  correspondence  with  the  infinite  wisdom  and  benignity 

that  characterize  all  his  other  ways,  it  is  thence  credible 

that  he   should  establish  over  us  a  moral  government,  that 

he  should  unfold  to  us  the  great  ends  that  are  to  be  answered 

by  our  being,  and  make  known  to  us  the  laws  by  which  we 

are  to  be  governed.     That  he  should  be  regardless  of  our 

nioral  character ;  that  he  should  neither  express  a  will,  nor 

feel  any  preference  respecting  our  agency  ;  that  he  should 

make  no  discrimination  between  those  of  our  actions  that 

are  reverent  to  him  and  such  as  are  disrcgardful  and  con- 
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temptuaus ;  betlween.our  Jove  ^ncl  hatred  of  Ais  excellencey 
ouJT  gratitude  and  untbankiulness  for  his  goodness,  our 
desire  of  and  indifTerence  to  his  favour,  is  a  supposition 
alike  contradictory  to  his  perfections,  irreconcilable  with 
reason,  and  revolting  to  our  moral  sensibilities.  It  is  not 
oiily  cf^r^in  therefore  that  he  has.  a  pref(^re^ce  respecting 
our  conduct,  but  inconcriyable,  compatibly  with  his  atiri- 
bilti^s,  tfaafi  he  shoiddnot  make.tbat  preference  distinctly  and 
authoritatively  known.  Such  .mapifestations  of  his  wishes 
are  apcordiugly  furnished  in  his  works  themselves,  s^nd  in 
^ig  providential  administration  over  us,  and  they  are  clearly 
developed  ia  his  word,  and  accord  ii^  rectitude  and  goodness 
with  it^  grandeur  and  benevolence  that  mark  his  agency 
^  creator  and  preserver. 

9.  The  objection  sometimea  offered  to  the  universal  pro- 
vidence of  God  oyer  his  works,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
tnworthyy  from  their  iosiguificancct  of  his  perpetual .  care, 
is  seen  from  these  views  to  be  unfoupded. 

It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  tli^y  exist  subsequently 
to  their  creation,  independently  of  his  upholding  agency, 
and  fulfil  their  various  functions  by  the  mere  virtue  of  their 
constitutions— ran  assumption  implying,,  therefore,  that  his 
agency  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  give  effect  to  their  laws, 
but  could  only  embarrass  them  in  their  operations.  As 
that  assumption,  however,  is  erroneous, — as,  in  place  of  ex- 
isting in  that  manner,  they  are  upheld  by  his  perpetual  voli- 
tion, and  are  what  they  are  solely  because  he  wills  them  to 
be,  they  clearly  are  objects  to  him,  in  all  their  elements, 
powers^  circumstances,  and  operations,  of  perpetual  atten- 
tion and  interest ;  an  attention  and  interest  as  ceaseless  and 
perfect  as  his  universal  providence  can  be  supposed  to  in- 
volve. The  supposition,  therefore,  that  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  befitting  his  infinite  attri- 
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butes  to  itiake  them  objects  perpetually  of  his  prdVideiitia! 
care,  thus  contradicted  by  his  creating  and  upholding 
agency,  is  wholly  false. 

10.  As  his  cotemporaneous  volition  is  the  sol)e   catrsc, 

through  each  moment,  of  our  existence,  there  obviously  can 

be  no  other  ground  to  us  of  an  absolute  certainty  that  we 

are  to  continue  to  exist  Ar  ever,  but  a  revelation  from  bitn 

of  a  purpose  for  ever  to  sustain  us  in  being.     It  is  clear 

also  that  no  such  revelation  is  made  to  us,  except  in  tbe 

volume  of  inspiration.  As  that  volition  is,  and  is  ever  to  be, 

the  sole  ground  of  oar  existence,  there  can  be  no  certainty 

to  us  of  our  continued  being,  but  by  our  becoming  certain 

of  the  continuance  of  that  volition  ;  and  as  the  perpetuity  of 

that  volition  cannot  be  demonstratively  inferred  either  from 

our  nature,  or  the  fact  that  God  has  created  us,  no  certainty 

of  it  can  be  gained  by  us  except  through  the  testimony  of 

the  Most  High  himself  respecting  it ;  and  that  testimony,  ^ 

is  equally  clear,  is  no  where  presented  to  us,  except  in  the 

volutne  of  Inspiration.  Arguments  on  other  grounds,  in  sup- 

port  of  our  immortality,  only  raise  it  to   the  rank  of  a 

mere  probability,  and  advance  it  to  that  rank  only  by  the 

disclostire  of  indications  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Most  High 

to  uphold  us  for  ever  in  existence.     A  great  proportion 

accordingly  of  the  reasonings  respecting  it,  both  of  moderns 

and   the   ancients,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  subject ; 

and  most  that  are  not  obnoxious  to  that  charge,  are  entirely 

inconclusive ;  as  they  proceed  on  the  false  assumption,  that 

the  reason  of  the  mind's  continued  existence  lies  in  Itself)  in 

place  of  the  will  of  its  creator ;  and  are  arguments  from  its 

real  or  supposed  nature  and  operations  in  its  present  state, 

to  its  future  existence,  instead  of  reasonings  from  those  or 

other  grounds,  to  its  author  and  upholder's  purpose. 


PROFESSOR   McCLELLAND'S 


DISCOURSES    ON    SPIRITUAL    RENOVATION 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  USE  OF  MEANS. 


I  HAVE  taken  occasion,  in  several  former  articles^  td 
aHnde  to  the  important  influence  which  the  theoretical  views 
of  human  natdre,  entertained  by  religious  teachers^  are  ae- 
cnstomed  to  exert,  both  on  their  estimate  of  oar  obligations, 
and  the  impressions  respecting  them,  which  they  convey  to 
others.  The  effect  of  their  speculations  on  these  subjects  on 
their  treatment  of  the  impenitent,-  and  on  the  influence  of 
their  ministry,  has  recently  been  very  fully  exemplified  in  the 
churches  in  this  cottntry,  and  is  replete  with  instruction. 

The  theoiy  generally  prevalent  until  within  a  few  years, 
was  that  substantially  of  the  Reformers^  President  Edwards, 
Dr.  Dwight,  and  Dr.  Gtiifin,  which  contemplates  human 
nature  as  fraught  with  a  specific  taste  or  relish  for  sin.  This 
scheme  was  productive  of  two  evil  effects.  Its  advocates 
were  led  to  regard  regeneration  as  the  implantation  of  a 
constitutional  relish  for  hoBtfiess,  and  thence  to  exhibit  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  employing  his  renovating  agency  in  chang- 
ing the  mind's  physical  nature,  in  place  of  simply  leading  it 
to  exert  its  aflections  in  a  new  manner,  and  consequently  to 
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deny  that  ''  the  means  of  grace  have  any  instrumentality  in 
that  work."     Their  hearers  also  were  very  generally  per- 
plexed by  these  representations  respecting  their  obligations 
to  obey  the  divine  requirements,  and  the  utility  of  attention  to 
means  which  were  held  to  be  necessarily  wholly  inefficacious. 
It  was  the  experi^ce  of  tliese  pernicious  e^cts  that  first 
drew  my  inquiries  to  the  subject,  and  led  me  to  the  adop- 
tion of  substantially  the  views  respecting  it  I  at  present  en- 
tertain  ;  and  a  wider  observation  of  them  in  others,  that 
induced  me  to  offer  to  the  public  the  first  number  of  this 
work,  the  object  of  which  was  to  disprove  the  doctrines  of 
physical  depravity  and  regeneratioil,  to  show  that  the  mind 
possesses,  antecedently  to  its  renewal,  Sll  the  powers  and 
siiscepiibilities    that    are    requisite  to   obedience,   and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  moral  chaoge .  it  undergoes  at  that 
period,;  is  simply  a  olNUi|ge  in.  Iti  agency  from  transgr^s^ 
sron  to  obedience,  th^t  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  .grace 
by  the  coifnuafiuiicalioii  etf  tbose  apprebensions  oC  divioe 
things,  and  eicileiaent  Uierehy  of  the  iuvoluntary  emp^. 
tions,  wbich  are  its  jcposeiou^  reasons  for  the  e^rtion  of 
its  first  holy  act ;— a  iheoi^  wbi^h  I  still  regacd  s^  accord^^ 
ant  with  foci,   and   as   wholly  avoidmg.  the  iegitoirrffss* 
ments -of  the  former  scheme,  by  ei^hibiting   the  powers 
and  suseeptibttift^  of  the  miod  as    essentiaUy  the  bfisis 
and  measure  of  it»  obU^atioM,  wd  ascribing  to  mpral 
meajw  nn  iastrimcaiality  eoincideot  at  once  with  exp^ri^nce 
and  1^'iih  the  requirements  and  represoocations  of  the  scrip* 
turqs*     Those  who  have  adopted  thes^  views,  with  a  jm% 
appreciation  of  their  relations  to  the  othdr  gres^t  truths  of 
the  gospel,  liave,  I  believe,  fouod  them^lves  freed  by  them 
from  the  perplexities,  and  their  raiaistry  from  the  impede 
ments  by  wh^h  Uiey  hdd  before  been  embarrassed*     Tiiey 
have  not. deemed  ijt  nepos^ry  Wmajcp  the^  a  tiiem^  of  pec- 
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petua)  deelaniBtion  to  their  people,  as  though  no  other  sub- 
ject had  any  clahns  to  their  attention,  nor  often  to  iBtrodnco 
them  controversiaHy  into  the  pulpit,  but  have  found  it  to  be 
generally  sufficient  to  obviate  the  evils  to  which  the  hieu)- 
cation  of  the  opposite  doctrme  had  given  rise,  to  dtseonii- 
nne  the  repetition  ofh.  Satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  thetr 
present  views,  they  have  gone  forward  in  the  work  of  their 
office,  preaching  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gbspeK  itnd  en- 
forcing the  obligations  of  men,  with  a  conviction  of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  different  branches  €>f  thetr  fhstmctions,  very 
moeh  as  thotigh  no  discussion  had  ever  arisen,  nor  difierent 
theories  been  entertained  on  the  subject.  Happy  had  it  been 
had  M  who  have  rejected,  or  praiessed  to  rgect,  the  doctrine 
of  constitutional  depravity,  fhllowed  a  similar  coarse.  Many 
of  them,  however,  essentially  misapprehending  the  relations 
of  (he  subject,  have  run  into  greater  theoretical  errors,  and 
given  rise  to  worse  practical  evils,  than  those  which  they 
were  endeavouring  to  avoid. 

Thus,  the  Theological  Professors  at  New-Haven,  and 
others  who  concur  with  them — when  they  have  succeeded 
in  keephig  ckar  of  the  theory,  that  the  reason  of  the  mind^s 
sinning  is  wholly  colistitutionral,  which  they  have  by  no 
means  umformly  done-— have,  in  corgunction  with  the  doc- 
trine that  men  possess  all  the  powers  sfnd  susceptibilities 
that  are  requisite  to  obedience,  taught  that  the  nrind  is 
prompted,  in  all  Its  choices,  supremely  by  a  regard  to  its 
httppiiiess,  and  tl^ettce  eifchibited  the  ahn  with  which  it  acts 
ill  obecHenoe  and  tradsgressi>on  as  precisely  the  same,  and 
the  moral  difference  of  its  agency  as  lying  in  its  choosing 
God  as  the  source,  or  his  service  as  tlie  coiydition  df  hilppi- 
nessin  the  one  case,  dffid  the  world  as  the  means  of  it  in  the 
other.  This  conception  of  the  nature  of  obedience  h^s 
proved  a  froitfnl  source  to  them  of  other  mistakes.     They 
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• 
h^ve,  as  a  aatural  consequence,  been  led  by  it,  at  least,  in 

many  instances,  to  regard  a  higb  degree  of  interest  in  reli- 
gious sul^jects,  as  indicative  of  a  preference  of  divine  things 
as  a  source  of  happiness,  and  as,  of  course,  therefore,  an 
exercise  of  genuine  piety  ;  and  thence  a  determination  to 
make  religion  the  great  object  of  attention,  and  a  purpose 
to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  as  the  turning  act  from 
sin  to  obedience,  and  a  decisive  proof  of  regeneration* 
They  accordingly  make  it  the  great  object  of  their  preach- 
ing, to  produce  immediate  and  violent  excitement,  and  treat 
those  as  converted,  from  whom  they  succeed  in  extorting 
an  expression  of  a  willingness  or  determination  to  make 
salvadon  the  first  object  of  pursuit.  It  is  doubtless  also  by 
these  notions  of  religion,:  and  by  the  facility  with  which  men 
choose  worldly  objects  which  promise  them  enjoyment,  that 
they  are  led  to  the  adoption  and  inculcation  of  the  doctrine 
they  so  frequently  advance,  that  to  convince  a  mind  of  its 
ability  to  comply  with  the  gospel,  and  that  obedience  wUl 
secure  its  greatest  happiness,  will  be  infallibly  to  persuade 
it  to  obey ;  and  to  the  representation  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
repent,  believe,  submit,  and  love,  as  it  is  to  put  forth  any 
sinful  exercise,  or  to  exert  corporeal  acts';  and  finally  to  the 
inference  and  declaration  that  no  spiritual  influence  is  ner. 
cessary  in  order  to  obedience.  It  is  likewise  probably  from 
the  ease  witli  which  they  maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of 
excessive  excitement,  and  produce  it  in  others,  that  they  have 
been  led,  in  many  instances,  tatbe  assumption  that  they  haye 
become  perfect,  and  are  never  again  to  fail  into  sin. 

In  the  most  important,  however,  of  their  speculations, 
on  the  nature  of  moral  ageacy^  they  have  rushed  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  j^jid  exhibited  the  mind  as  acting  wholly 
regardlesaly  and  independently  of  iadjueements,-— by  .mere 
self-determjualjion;  and  haye  l^eeo  carried  by  that  assump^ 
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tion  to  worse  f^stilts,  if  possible,  than  by  the  othei'.  They 
have  founded  on  it  an  open  denial  of  the  ability  of  tlie  Most 
High  to  prevent  men  from  sin,  and  thetiebyyin  other  words,  a 
denial  of  his  power  to  renew  and  sanctify  them  ;  and  conse- 
quently of  the  d^pctrines  of  foreknowledge,  election,  perse* 
verance,  sovereignty,  and  all  others  that  are  predicated  on 
his  agency  in  the  work  of  salvation ;  and  these  doctrines 
have  accordingly,  by  some  of  their  disciples,  been  openly 
abandoned,  and  are  undoubtedly,  in  fact,  by  all  who  intel* 
ligently  embrace  that  theory  of  moral  agency. 

The  metaphysical  principles  of  that  school,  and  those  who 
speculate  with  thetn,  are  thus  obviously  the  ground  of  the 
Buaierous  and  conflicting  doctrinal  and  practical  errors  in- 

to.whichthey  have. run.. 

..  The  view  advanced  by  Professor  M'Clelland  in  his  tattf 
Discourses  on  the  subject,  differs  essentially  from  ettcb  of 
the  preceding,  and  is  fitted  if  legitimately  followed,  to  give 
rise,  to  a  still  dideradt  sppcm  of  rescdts*  His  representa* 
tioB  of  cor  .nature  is,  that  though  subjected  to  "a  mournful 
revolutiOA"  in  '*  consequence  of  the  apostacy ;"  though 
divested  of  its  ^'  higher  and  noblejr  sensibilities," — <*that 
hofy  class  of  affections,  which  could  only  be  gratified  by 
holding  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,"  yet  it 
has  not  become  positively  sinful  and  wholly  incapable,  of 
being  exerted  in  obedience"  . 


<<  It  (<  uatur&I  depravity')  is  not  the  infusion  of  some  tnysterioii^ 
occult  princfple  of  positive  hostility  to  moral  rectitude,  but  simply  the 
absence  of  that  aptitude  and  disposition  to  become  united  with  the 
great  first  fair  and  first  good  ^'whxch  was  originally  laid  in  mau*a  con- 
stitution by  the  author  of  nature*  and  the  esercise  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  his  perfection.  It*  is  true  the  holy  scriptures  represent  the  car- 
nal mind  as '  enmity  against  God;'  but  then  let  it  be  considered  that 
want  of  love,  where  love  is  due — may  properly  come  under  that  de- 
nomination.   We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  views 
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enterteined  by  many  on  the  8ubjet)t  of  ttfireg^otiei'ftcy  are  entirely 
unauthorieed*  They  seem  to  imagine  that  what  the  scriptures  call 
<  spiritual  death'  us  a  complete  prostration  of  every  thing  Taluahlc  and 
pfraaaewoitliy  in  ^uman  nstare — that  a  certain  substantial  .demon, 
whom  they  name  ssffishness,  has  usurped  the  throne,  the  first  act  of 
whose  domination  is,  as  in  eastern  despotisms,  to  cut  the  throats  of 
all  who  previously  lived  in  the  palace,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
servants  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  But  wl^  it  it  not  eu<ragh 
to  aay,  that  in  coosequence  of  oor  progenitor's  apostacy,  man  haa 
lost  those  habits  o/Miness  whioh  disposed  him  to  know  and  enjoy  his 
God  ?  Why  necessary  to  deny  him  a  little  miserable  pittance  of  his 
former  riches?  The  notion  to  which  we  aQude  is  directly  refnfed 
by  revelation  and  Acts."    pi  8, 


t^roceedliog  on  the  assumption  thus  advanced,  that  our 
natural  powers  and  susceptlblHdes  aire  not  in  themselves 
sinful — he  makes  it  the  object  of  his  DiscmirseB  to  show, 
first  that  many  of  the  exercises  of  the  unregenerate,  that 
have  respect  to  tlie  du^s  of  reli^oti'— such  as  reverenoe, 
dread  of  punishment^  endeavours  aAer  knowledge,  desires 
and  prayers  for  sanctiicaiion  and  pardon-**thoiigh  not  posi- 
tively holy,  are  yet  Jba^mless  and  indeed  approvable ;  and 
nen,  that  God  bos  protnised^-^not  on  the  ground  of  any 
fuerit  in  tbem,  but  of  meve  grace — to  crown  such  desires 
and  endeavours  after  salvation  with  the  efficacious  indu* 
ences  of  his  Spirit ;' or  in  other  words,  that  he  has  gra^- 
ciou!iIy  edn^ituted  a  fixed  connexion  between  certain  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  unrenewed,  and  their  renovation  by  his  Spi^ 
rit.  The  following  are  among  the  passages  in  which  he 
treats  of  these  topics ; 

"  The  Bible  is  explicitly  in  favour  of  the  doctriuc  that  unregene- 
ratc  man  is  uot  entirely  divested  of  really  valuable  and  praiseworthy 
qualities.  (Examining  its  page,  we  always  find  it  representing  the  cor- 
ruption introduced  by  sin  to  respect  God  as  the  objecty  thus  clearly 
intimating  that  the  other  instincts  and  propensions  of  his  nature  arc 
able  lo  perform  their  office  with  propriety.     Hence  the  many  enco- 
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miaimi  on  men  oonfbssecUy  unregenerate ;  hence  the  certain  kind  of 
approbation  with  which  the  best  actions  are  rewarded."    p.  6. 

**  The  noti<m  which  we  are  opposing  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
nany  Acts.  We  cannot  help  sometimes  thinking  that  the  doctrine 
of  native  depravity  may  thank  the  perverse  interpretation  it  receives 
from  professed  friends,  for  much  of  tlie  odium  it  encounters.  There 
are  men  who  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  human  heart  is 
that  sink  of  vileness  and  abomination,  that  hell  in  miniature  which 
some  represent  it  to  be— and  certainly  as  far  as  the  question  of  the 
entire  extinction  of  praiseworthy  quality  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
easier  to  contradict  than  refute  them.**    pp.  9, 10.. 

^  Bat  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  ;  let  me  not  be  charged  with 
asserting  that  there  is  any  thing  in  human  nature  deserving  the  name 
of  holmess*  We  recognise  the  old  distinction  between  holiness  and 
virtue  as  both  tme  and  important.  The  former  is  love  to  God— the 
want  of  which  nothing  can  cempensate ;  the  latter  is  the  exercise  of 
other  praiseworthy  affections,  which  it  is  practicable  for  every  man  to 
exercise,'  and  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  fulfil-  one^  though  not  the 
great  purpose  of  our  being. 

**  Perhaps  the  considerations  advanced  will  be  allowed  to  establish 
the  natural  harwdessnest  of  such  emotions.  But  it  may  still  be  asked 
whether  they  merit  any  higher  praise  than  hunger,  thirst,  love  of 
exercise,  desire  of  rest,  and  other  animal  appetites.  Are  they  not 
even  in  theur  highest  manifestations,  utterly  destitute  of  moral  cha- 
racter ?  I  know,  my  brethren,  this  has  been  said^and  that  he  who 
would  anseit  tiie  contrary,  may  congratulate  himself  if  he  is  not  mis-' 
construed^  and  branded  with  sundry  inconvenient  names ;  but  in  the 
&ce  of  such  dangers,  I  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  doctrine  is  a 
palpable  absurdity.  Our  argument  is  short  and  decisive.  We  prove 
that  .certain  developments  of  human  Aeling  are  morally  rights  laud- 
ahUf  and  worthy  ot approbatiofh  by  precisely  the  same  evidence  which 
proves  that  the  idea  of  right  itself  is  just  and  well-founded.  How 
do  I  obtain  the  primary  notion  of  an  eternal  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  things  between  haman  actions  ?  Surely  in  no  other  way  than  by 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  distinction  when  they  are  subjected  to 
my  exairiinatioii— one  class  calling  instantiy  up  the  sentiment  of  ap- 
proval, the  other  that  of  dislike  and  condemnation.  I  do  not  reason 
the  matter,  and  bring  -out  my  conclusion  from  a  long  chain  of  pre- 
mises,— ^bot  at  once  see  and  feel  that  certain  voluntary  exercises  of 
free  agent;  possess  the  attributes  of  blame  or  praise  worthiness,  j  ust  as 
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I  see  that  every  material  object  has  length,  breadth,  and  thickneM# 
Now,  this  very  same  intuition  which  teaches  me  the  general  princi- 
ple, teaches  me  also  infallibly  the  application  of  it ;  and  pronounces 
with  an  authority  I  cannot  resist,  that  there  is  more  in  certain  act- 
ings of  human  affection  than  mere  natural  hamdessne9s.    There  can 
be  no  mistake  here.    Let  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  our  hearts 
decide  the  question — whether  in  exercising  gratitude  to  a  bene&ctor, 
— in  stretching  out  the  warm  hand  of  charity  to  a  feUow-creature 
whom  afilictjon  has  laid  low — in  stepping  forward  to  the  defence  of 
injured  innocence — in  sacrificing  brilliant  prospects  of  safe  acqoisi* 
tibn  to  an  honest  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  we  do  not  expe- 
rience  the  delightful  emotion  of  conscious  rectitude.  It  difiers  indeed 
from  the  heavenly  satisfaction  of  a  '  consd^ice  at  peace  with  God'  in 
degree  ;  and  the  difference  is  so  great,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
unwillingness  of  those  who  have  tasted  -the  latter  to  acknowledge 
any  resemblance.  The  resemblance,  however,  exists,  and  the  moral 
sentiment  connected  with  every  exercise  of  virtuous  sensibUity  may 
claim  affinity  with  the  pure  joys  of  the  upper  temple.    Equally  strik- 
ing is  the  homage  we  pay  to  it  in  others.    We  bow  before  the  distin- 
guished benefactor  of  his  country,  or  the  venerable  sage  who  has 
adorned  a  long  private  life  with  beneficence — as  belbre  superior  be- 
ings, and  praise  our  merciful  Creator  that  the  blight  of  the  curse  has 
spared  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  our  apostate  nature.    Choose  the 
moment  of  being  engaged  in'  such  contemplations,  ray  brethren^ 
when  you  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  whether  unbiassed  con- 
science refuses  to  human  virtue  every  other  merit  but  that  of  not 
being  positively  sinful  / 

<*  After  all,  however,  it  is  to  be  strenuously  contttided  that  eveo 
the  best  actions  of  the  unregenerate  are  accompanied  with  sin.  But 
if  the  view  which  we  have  taken  be  correct,  the  sin  in  such  cases  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  exceedingly  difiSsrent  from  what  is  generally 
meant  by  the  phrase  positive  wickedness ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  sin  of  defect. 
By  refusing  to  exercise  the  religious  afibetion^ — *  loving  €k)d  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind,*  he  forfeits  every  claim  to 
the  divine  fiivour  and  the  rewards  of  holiness.  He  is  a  sinner  in  all 
that  he  does,  because  in  all  that  he  does  he '  conies  short  of  the  glory 
of  God/  But  must  we  therefi>re  conclude  that  no  legitimacy  can  be 
attached  to  the  exercise  of  those  innocent  principles  that  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  the  apostacy  ?  Because  he  fails  in  one,  is  it  crime 
to  exercise  any  ?  This  would  be  strangely  unreasonable ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  disobedience  to  the  law  of  his  being,  consists  not  in 
exercising  them,  bu^  in  neglecting  to  add  the  esercise  of  another^ 
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*<  Here  then,  my  breUureii,  is  the  fottodation  on  which  I  build  the 
important  doctrine  of  (he  lawfulness  of  an  unregenerate  man's  elfoits 
while  in  an  unregenerate  state  to  secure  his  salvation,  by  improving 
the  means  put  into  his  hands.  From  the  view  taken  of  human  nature, 
there  appear  to  be  planted  in  it  by  the  benevolent  Creator  various 
impulses  and  susceptibilities.    The  exercise  of  these  cannot  be  sinful 
in  itself,  for  they  are  the  work  of  him  who  looked  on  all  that  he  had 
made  and  declared  it  *yery  good;'  the  sin,  therefore,  in  such  exer« 
cbes,  is  that  of  defect^  not  positive  wickedness* 
**  The  question  now  remains,  whether  the  prinoiples  advanced  can 
id  oujrht  to  be  applied  to  the  concern  of  man's  salvation.     We 
iswer  this  without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative.  For  why  may  they 
iot  ?    Why  not,  from  the  same  praiseworthy  principles  to  which  we 
ce  industry^  temperance,  parental  attachment,  friendship,  patriot- 
ism and  sympathy,  attend,  the  sanctuary  and  turn  over  the  sacred 
page  ?    If,  from  a  motive  of  self-preservation,  I  may  lawfully  endea- 
vour to  escape  a  burning  mansion  or  raging  flood,  why  may  I  not,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  same  motive,  and  with  the  same  lawfulness, 
endeavour  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?     We  readily  grant  that 
cases  may  be  conceived  of  a  sinner's  attending  the  ordinances  of  sid- 
vation  from  motives  positively  wicked  and  provoking  to  God.  It  is  so 
with  the  profane  infidel,  who  reads  his  Bible  only  that  he  may  find 
new  occasion  to  blaspheme ;  so  with  the  unprincipled  politician  who 
does  external  honour  to  the  house  of  God  only  to  acquire  a  religious 
reputation ;  it  is  so,  alas !  with  too  many  others,  who,  with  a  *  lie  in 
their  right  hand,'  approach  the  altar  of  the  Most  High.     But  who 
does  not  perceive  an  essential  difierence  between  such  cases,  and  that 
of  a  man  who,  unchanged  in  heart,  is  animated  by  a  profound  respect 
for  religion  and  its  institutions,  and  cultivates  an  acquaintance  with 
heavenly  truth,  frqm  a. desire  (grant  it  to  be  merely  natural)  to  deli- 
ver himself  from  impending  wrath  ?    Who  sees  not  the  distinction  to 
be  as  important  as  that  between  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  gives  a 
dollar  to  a  destitute  widow  from  a  natural  impulse  of  compassion,  and 
of  him  who  gives  a  thousand  pounds  in  furtherance  of  some  infamous 
design  ?    This  explains  the  meaning  of  such  language  as  the  follow- 
ing :  *  The  sacriAce  of  the  wicked  u  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  ;* 
c  God  heareth  not  sinners ;'  *  The  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  sin.' 
The  character  there  discrihed  is  not  simply  and  absolutely  unregene- 
rate, but  ioicJfce<2 — a  term  which  I  could  easily  prove,  in  a  great  majo- 
rity of  instances,  points  out  gross  and  abominable  evil  doers,  who 
have  not  only  extinguished  conscience,  but  the  natural  sepsibilities  of 
the  heart. 
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<*  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  no  anregenerate  man  has  & 
right  to  relax  one  moment  hia  diligence  in  seeking  the.blessings  of 
salvation,  under  the  pretext  that  in  his  present  state  bis  best  actions, 
his  most  honest  efforts,  are  an  offence  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven. 
How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  this  plain,  scriptural,  and  most 
solemn  truth,  should  be  so  studiously  kept  in  the  background  by  some, 
because  they  cannot  reconcile  it  withtheir  metaphysical  theory  of  the 
mind  t  It  is  to  be  feared  that  abstract  speculation  has  injured  our 
Christianity  quite  as  much  as  in  times  past  it  injured  our  Philosophy. 
We  make  our  system,  and  then  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  fkcts,' 
but  generally  too  late  to  correct  our  pre-judgments.  In  this  way 
only  can  we  account  for  the  earnestness  with  which  many  pibus  and 
enlightened  men  contend  for  the  notion,  that  no  unrenewed  person 
can  perform  laudable  actions,  and  that  his  most  persevering  eSbrtB  to 
secure  his  salvation  deserve  no  other  name  than  that  of  splendid 
crime"  pp»  11—16. 

The  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  other  topic  is  seen 
from  the  following  passages  : 

'*  The  position  to  be  established  is,  that  in  exercising  our  natural 
powers  and  affections  on  the  means  of  grace  put  into  our  hands,  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  the  divine  blessing, 

"  To  guard  against  misconstruction  on  a  most  vital  topic,  we  beg 
to  be  considered  as  pleading  for  no  connection  between  human  exer- 
tions and  converting  influence,  which  would  imply  any  merit  in  the 
former;  or  such  a  congruity,  that  the  sinner  may  put  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  a  claimant,  and  demand  his  reward.  Our  hope  of  salva- 
tion rises  from  an  altogether  different  source.  '  Grace*— grace  in  its 
most  rich  and  boundless  import,  is  the  foundation,  the  superstructure 
and  the  topstone  of  that  spiritual  temple  which  God  has  erected  in  oUr 
world.  If  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  most  advanced  Christian 
scarcely  entitle  him  to  be  looked  upon  without  displeasure ;  if  even 
the  tears  of  his  purest  repentance  are  impure,  his  most  perfect  works 
such  *  filthy  rags,'  that  nothing  but  his  confidence  in  the  intercessions 
of  the  Great  Advocate  sustains  him  in  his  approaches  to  the  throne, 
how  supreme  would  be  the  folly  of  raising  a  claim  of  merit  on  efibrts 
possessing  no  higher  character  than  those  which  we  are  considering. 
Neither  do  we  plead  for  such  a  connection,  that  God  could  not  depart 
from  it  if  Ae  would.  We'  meddle  not  with  the  mysterious  prerogative 
of  divine  sovereignty,  but  are  satisfied  with  the  fact,  that  our  benefi- 
cent parent  gives  every  possible  encouragement  to  his  rebellious 
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children  when  they  seek  hia  favoar,  smiling  on  their  feeble  efforts, 
and  imparting  that  supernatural  ossistcince  which  their  frailty  needs." 
pp.  20,  21. 

'<  We  call  your  attention  in  the  1  at  place  to  the  general  character  of 
his  pravidentiai  g&vemment  of  the  world*  To  every  serious  inquirer 
into  his  works  and  ways,  the  reflection  must  often  present  itself,  that 
they  are  all  connected  with  each  other  in  the  most  lovely  order. 
This  stands  'related  to  that — that  to  a  ;third,  and  the  union  of  the 
whole  forms  that  golden  chain  which  we  call  *  divine  providence  or 
government.'  Hence  are  derived  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  ante« 
cedent  and  consequent,  means  and  end.  We  observe  certain  occur- 
rences always  preceded  by  certain  others — and  suppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  connexion  between  them,  which  we  designate  by  various 
terms  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case-  As  an  example  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  divinity  seems  to  take;  in  linking  together  his 
works  and  effecting  his  purposes  by  an- extended  train  of  prelimina- 
ries, I  may  refer  you  to  a  class  of  his  operations  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble Co  discover  any  abstract  propriety  in  the  intervention  of  second 
causes.  Thus  when  he  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  it 
by  a  word*  Even  then,  to  illustrate  the  great  prinqiple  of  his  govern- 
ment— that  of  connexion  and  dependency,  he  gave  them  a  rude  and 
chaotic  existence,  adorning  and  perfecting  them  by  a  regular  process 
througii  seven  days. 

'*  The -same  in  almost  ail  those  miraculous  interpositions  which  are 
recorded  in  the  sacred  page.  When  he  visited  Egypt  with  plagues, 
it  was  by  the  ageiicy  of  Moses.  When  he  stopped  the  sun  in  his 
course,  the  instrument  was  the  prayer  of  his  servant  Joshua.  When 
as  the  incarnate  mediator,  he  went  about  performing  deeds  of  mira- 
cle and  mercy ;  he  was  generally  pleased  to  associate  them  with, 
some  prescribed  action  in  the  subject.  Hence  the  command  to  the 
blind  man  to  anoint  his  eyes  with  clay ;  hence  his  usual  custom  of 
requiring  the  diseased  to  come  to  him  to  be  touched.  The  whole  life 
of  man  is  made  up  of  such  connexions.  The  most  simple  method, 
pethaps,  of  bringing  Creatures  into  the  world,  would  be  a  work  of 
immediate  creation;  but  how  diflferent  is  that  actually  adopted.  How 
are  we  preserved  in  being  ?  By  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and 
respiring.  How  do  we  attain  that  highest  ornament  of  our  nature- 
knowledge  ?  How  become  qualified  to  scan  with  intelligent  gaze 
the  starry  concfive,  explore  the  nature  of  the  ten  thousand  objects 
that  surround  us,  and  converse  on  themetf  for  angels?  By  com- 
mencing with  a  few  sensible  ideas,  and  going  through  an  almost  infi- 
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nite  serieB  of  preliminary  exercises.  On  the  same  principle  wc  sow 
and  plough,  and  in  consequence  reap  and  eat.  Before  we  can  recline 
in  comfort,  we  must  have  spent  our  waking  hours  in  procuring  a 
couch  and  covering. 

*'  But  farther ;  if  the  author  of  nature  has  determined,  that  his 
blessings  be  only  obtained  in  connexion  with  certain  acts  or  ex- 
ercises on  the  part  of  his  creature — ^it  will  naturally  follow,  that 
the  performance  of  these  preliminaries  must  give  a  ground  of  hope 
that  the  contemplated  end  shall  be  obtained.  The  contrary  supposi- 
tion would  be  a  libel  on  the  goodness  of  the  deity.  Accordingly,  as 
it  is  the  rule  of  his  dispensations  that  we  always  frdfX  conditions 
prior  to  receiving— so  it  appears  to  be  equally  settled  that  on  fulfil- 
ling them,  we  shall  receive.  Sometimes,  indeed,  to  display  his  glo- 
rious sovereignty,  he  counteracts  the  be^  concerted  enterprises,  and 
sends  the  demon  of  disaster  to  blast  the  labours  of  the  most  perse- 
vering industry.  But  tii^se,  all  men  agree,  are  exceptions  to  his 
ordinary  system,  and  never  to  be  taken  as  rules  of  conduct.  In  gene- 
ral, the  use  of  meaos  secures  the  desired  blessing. . 

*'  These  being  the  principles  by  which  God  usually  regulates  the  * 
communication  of  his  favours,  we  may  ikirly  ask,  whether  they  do 
not  create  a  strong  presumption,  that  something  of  a  similar  kind 
will  be  found  in  the  economy  of  grace.  Why  should  he  depart 
from*  his  ordinary  rule  ?  If  in  the  common  routine  of  affairs,  the 
nature  of  his  creatures  renders  it  proper  to' connect  the.  bestowment 
of  good  with  creature  exercises,  what  is  there  in  the  concern  of 
man's  salvation  to  make  it  inexpedient  here  ?  Is  it  said  that  redemp- 
tion IB  peculiarly  of  grace,  and  must  necessarily  stand  opposed  to 
human  effort  ?  This  is  in  a  measure  true — and  we  would  adnut  the 
consequence,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  an  established 
connexion  between  the  endeavours  of  the  unregenerate,  and  the 
blessings  of  salvation  attached  any  meritorious  value  to  the  former: 
but  this  we  firmly  disavow."    pp.  22 — ^24. 

<<  2dly.  Our  conclusion  rests  on  other  grounds  than  analogical  rea- 
soning. It  appeals  to  the  undeniable  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
instituted  various  ordinances^  the  professed  design  of  which  is  the  rege^ 
neration  and  conversion  of  sinners.  Such  are  reading  the  word,  seri- 
ous meditation,  earnest  prayer,  and  ^  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.' 
To  speak  of  the  last  more  particularly :  that  it  is  intended  for  unre«* 
generate  men  as  such^  appears  evident  not  only  from  its  nature^  but 
the  unambiguous  command  of  our  blessed  Lord,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  my  gospel  to  every  creature;'  *  Behold,  I  send  you 
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u  sheep  in  themidBt  of  wolvee;*  *  Go  and  teach  all  nations.'  Next  to 
the  plain  tenns  in  which  this  solemn  commission  is  expressed,  its  hest 
interpreter  is  the  conduct  of  those  intrusted  with  it.  Now  we  all  know 
how  the  apostles  acted.  They  avowed  themselves  their  master's  ambas- 
sadors to  pray  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  their  dear  Lord,  who  had  announced  that  he  came  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  lost,  they  preached  salvation  to  those  who  were 
*  afar  offi  as  well  as  those  *  who  were  nigh  :•  no  extent  of  depravity, 
no  darkness  of  understanding,  no  depth  of  unregeneracy,  prevented 
them  from  washing  their  hands  of  the  blood  of  men,  by  proclaiming 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  If  the  fact  be  so,  my  brethren — if  Jesus 
Christ  has  instituted  ordinances  for  the  benefit  of  sinners  as  such,  we 
infer  that' these  have  not  only  a  right  to  use  them,  but  a  pledge  of 
the  divine  approbation  and  blessing.  Let  none  deny  the  conclusion 
who  admit  the  premises.  If  the  unregenerate  man  has  instituted 
means  of  whatever  kind  put  in  his  hands,  we  see  not  how  it  can  be 
doQbted  whether  the  use  of  them  to  the  extent  of  his  real  ability, 
guaranties  the  attainment  of  the  end.  Why  were  they  prescribed, 
if  they  were  not  to  be  effectual ;  or  how  on  this  supposition  can  we 
vindicate  the  divine  truth  and  wisdom  ? 

^  3dly.  I  observe,  that  beside  the  general  pledge  contained  in  the 
institution  of  saving  ordinances,  there  are  given  explicit  assurances  to 
the  dUigent  improver  of  natural  principles  and  external  aids.  Such  is 
the  exhortation  of  our  4>les8ed  Lord  in  John  v.  39  :  '  Search  the 
scriptaresy  fbr  ijn  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me.'  That  he  was  here  addressing  men  destitute  of 
aU  pretensions  to  a  change  of  heart,  is  plain  from  the  connexion :  as 
saoh,  they  are  here  treated,  for  the  searcher  of  hearts  cannot  recog- 
nise men  bat  in  their  true  character.  What  then  is  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  exhortation?  Obviously  this — ^that  as  they  were  rational 
beings,  possessing  natural  sensibility — an  approving  and  condemning 
coD8cience»  they  were  immediately  to  engage  in  the  investigation  of 
divine  truth,  if  they  desired  a  part  in  that  eternal  life  which  begins  in 
regeneration,  and  is  consummated  in  glory.  If  it  be  asked  whether 
holiness,  or  a  right  state  of  moral  affection,  was  not  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  ;  I  answer  no^and  for  the  plain  reason,  that  our  Lord's 
design  was  to  teach  his  hearers  the  manner  of  obtsining  salvation— 
of  which  holiness  was  an  essential  partf  and  therefore  could  not  be  a 
condition.  He  would  only  have  mocked  his  hearers,  had  he  told 
them  that  by  searching  the  scriptures  they  would  obtain  salvation ;  if 
in  order  to  *  search,'  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  a  great 
measure  saved  already.    This  would  be  literally  prescribing  the  end, 
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OS  means  of  attainiog  the  end.  Besides — bow  could  these  persons 
search  the  scriptures  on  regenerate  principles,  while  utter  strangers 
to  divine  truth — that  <  incorruptible  seed  of  which  we  are  born,  and 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever  ?'  The  performance  of  the  duty 
then,  here  enjoined,  must  be  prior  to  a  change  of  heart,  and  cannot 
require  it  as  a  qualification. 

'^  To  the  same  class  we  refer  such  exhortations  as  these:  *  Strive 
to  enter  the  strait  gate  ;*  *  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth, 
but  for.  the  meat  that  endureth  to  everlasting  life;'  'Seek  ye  tbo 
Lord  while  he  is  to  be  found,  call  upon  him  while  be  is  near.*    I  am 
aware  they  are  generally  expounded  otherwise.    Thus  we  are  often 
told  that  to  seek  God,  we  must  exercise  faith — and  repentance— and 
love,  &c. ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that^such  a  mode  of  interpre- 
tation destroys  all  their  force  and  beauty.    Nothing  seems  fdaineri 
than  that  they  prescribe  to  wretched  and  lost  sinners  in  that  charac 
ter,  something  which  is  perfectly  practicable ;  and  the  word  '  practi- 
cable' I  use  in  its  obvious  and  popular  sense,  applying  it  U^  actions 
which  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  performing,  without  superna- 
tural assistance.     We  have  another  objection  to  that  gloss.     If  these 
exhortations  imply  the  necessity  of  holy  exercises,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  see  how  they  answer  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  sinner  to  use  all 
diligence  in  making  his  calling  and  election  sure.     Will  he  not  very 
naturally  complain,  that  the  preacher  is  blowing  hot  and  cold  upon 
him  with  one  breath  ?  He  is  exhorted  to  certain  doings  and  efibrts ; 
but  then  he  finds  attached  to  them  a  condition  which  no  mortal  man 
has  ever  performed,  without  being  the  subject  of  divine  agency. 
This  he  KoMiaKO.  impossible  condition,  and  all  our  logic  will  fail  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  contrary — for  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the 
learned  distinctions  which  divines  so  happily  employ  in  their  contests 
with  each  other,  completely  elude  every  attempt  of  ordinary  minds 
even  to  apprehend  them.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  will  probably  com- 
sider  it  a  settled  point  thst  the  exhortation  cannot  be  addressed  to 
him — but  to  the  highly  favoured  children  of  the  Spirit  exclusively,  as 
they  alone  possess  the  qualifications  for  obedience."    pp.  26 — ^9. 

In  neither  of  these  views  can  I  concur. 

I.  He  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  uiiregenerate 
mind,  though  not  positively  sinful,  is  essentially  disabled 
or  disqualiied  for  the  service  which  €rod  enjoins — that 
the   holy  love,    s{ibmjssion,  trust,  repentance,  faith,  and 
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mother  afibctioas  which  he  requires,  are  exercises  that  lie 
without  the  sphere  of  its  capacity,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
aspired  to,  or  regarded  as  practicable,  than  a  performance 
of  miracles,  Thus  he  endeavours  to  show  that  there  are 
exhortations  addressed  to  the  unregenerate  in  the  ficrip- 
tureSf  which  prescribe  acts  that  are  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
be  everted  by  them  in  impenitency,  or  continued  aliena- 
tion from  God,  and  are  to  be  merely  pi^aratory  to  their 
becoming  subjects  of  renovation;  on  the  ground  that  other- 
wise th^y  enyoin  acts  that  are  wholly  impracticable,  pro^ 
ceed.  on  impossible  conditionfi,  and  are  thence  a  mere 
mockery,     pp.  27,  28. 

This  doctrine  is  however^  in  my  judgment,  wholly  erro- 
neouSy  and  is  shown  to  be  such  by  the  very  fact  on  which 
be  founds  his  inference  of  its  truth — the  fact  that  a  complete 
capacity,  for  the  agency  prescribed  by  a  law  is  essential  to 
constitute  an  obligation  to  exert  that  agency :  for  it  is  on 
this  great  first  truth  in  morals — this  fundamental  principle  in 
all  legblation,  whether  divine  or  humaQ>  that  he  proceeds 
in  each  of  the  arguments  he  employs  to  prove  that  the 
exhortations  in  question  do  not  *'  imply  the  necessity  of  holy 
exercises."  What  then  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  prin- 
ciple on  bb  thepry  of  inability  must  conduct  us  f  Either 
that  God  prescribes  no  holy  exercises  wha>tever  to  the  unre^ 
generate,  or  that  all  such  prescriptions  are  unrighteous  and 
unobligatory  !  But  if  he  prescribes  no  such  acts,  then  they 
cannot  .becon^e  guilty  by  n,ot  exercising  holiness ;  and  no 
such  criminal ''  defect  of  holiness,"  as  Professor  McClelland 
alleges,  is  predicable  of  their  agency ;  and  if  such  acts  are  en- 
joined by  him,  then  as  they  are  neither  reasonable  nor  bind- 
ing, no  guilt  can  be  incurred  by  a  non-compliance  with  tlie 
iiyunction,  and  no  necessity  ther.efore  exist  to  them  of  a 
redeemer,  a  renovator,    or  of  forgiveness.!      The    great 
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principle  on  \vhich  he  argues  in  support  of  his  scheme,  in 
place  of  consisting  with,  thus  hopelessly  contradicts  and 
overthrows  it,  and  must  force  him,  if  he  follows  it  le^iimately 
— regarding  men  as  he  does,  as  really  doners,  and  neeicKng 
a  saviour  and  sahctifier — to  precisely  the  oppotute  conclu- 
sion ; — that  as  the  unregenerate  are  in  fact  guihy,  they  are 
guilty  for  not  having  exercised  a  holy  agency  ;  that  there- 
fore God  requires  them,  and  they  are  under  obligations  to 
exert  such  an  agency ;  and  accordingly  that  they  possess  all 
the  constitutional  capacity  that  is  requisite  for  if.     If  a 
capacity  for  obedience  is  indispensable  to  constitute  an  obli- 
gation to  obey,  and  thence  to  a  possibility  of  sinning^ 
what  can  be  clearer  than  that  inasmuch  as  men  are  in  fact 
sinners,  they  must  possess  that  capacity ;  and  consequently 
that  to  interpret  the  injunctions  and  exhortations  of  the 
scriptures  addressed  to  the  unregenerate  as  not  implying 
<'  a  necessity  of  holy  exercises,"  on  the  ground  tliat  other- 
wise they  exceed  their  ability,  and  are  unreasonable  and 
unbinding,  is  wholly  unauthorized  and  erroneous?     The 
hypothesis  respecting  our  nature,  on  which  the  Professor 
proceeds,  is  thus  both  demonstrably  false,  and  subversive 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  employs  it  to  sustain. 

II.  The  supposition 'that  God  limits  his  requirements  of 
the  unregenerate  in  the  manner  the  Discourses  represent, 
implies  that  he  exercises  two  species  of  legislation  over 
them,  or  imposed  two  kinds  of  laws  essentially  unlike  and 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  the  one  enjoining  holy  exer- 
cises, the  other  prescribing  acts  that  involve  no  holiness ; 
the  one  requiring  the  homage  of  an  approving  heart,  the 
other  the  service  of  a  heart  that  is  still  alienated  from  him. 

No  such  views,  however,  are  conveyed  to  us  in  the  scrip- 
tures, or  sanctioned  by  reason.  The  government  of  God 
over  men  exhibits  but  one  species  of  legislation,— consists 
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of  no  laws  iiut  such  afl  are  founded  on  a  eonmon  principle 
of  rigiit  and  obligation.  It  is  established  over  and  con- 
templales  them,  primarily,  simply  as  created,  dependent, 
and  vokmtary  agents,  intelligent,  capable  of  distinguish- 
tog  right  and  wrong,  of  feeling  obligation,  of  loving, 
hating,  and  choosing,  obeying  and  transgressing,  enjoy- 
ing and  tufiering,  and  as  under  obligation,  in  virtue  of 
their  nature  and  refaitions,  to  exert  certain  agencies  ;  and 
requires  irom  all,  accordingly,  a  homage,  and  a  homage 
of  tfie  sane  kind,  and  prescribes  the  same  mode  of  mani- 
ftsling  it. 

Its  language  to  each  individual  of  the  race  is,  ''  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
ail  thy  80«1,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength ;''  and  it  exhibits  that  as  at  once  expressive  of 
the  divine  rights  and  of  each  one^s  obligations  at  every  stage 
of  his  existence,  without  any  consideration  whether  he  is 
favoured  wkh  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  is  left  under 
the  power  of  temptation.     And  as  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
ptiety  that  they  should  exert  a  certain  agency  towards 
him  th«s  lies  primarily  in  their  nature,  and  first  and  most 
essential  relations  to  him  as  their  creator,  preserver,  bene- 
fiMlor,  «nd  disposer,  which  arc  common  to  them  all,  and 
are  ever  to  continue;  it  is  manifest  that  that  ground  of 
obligation,   and    the   obligations  that  are    formed  by  it, 
must  ever  continue,  and  be  essentially  the  same  with  ail. 

But  his  government  contemplates  them  in  many  of  its 
provisions,  not  only  in  their  first  relations  as  dependant, 
fintelMgent,  and  moral  beings,  but  also  as  having  acted  in 
those  relations  conformably  to,  or  in  violation  of  the 
obligations  they  impose,  and  accordingly  prescribes  new 
classes  of  daty  or  modes  of  action  coincident  with  the 
obligations  that  are  constituted  by  the  peculiar  relations 
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in  which  they  hare  placed  thenielves  by  -their  ageocjr; 
and  these  prescriptions  also  are  precisely  the  snme  to  all 
who  sustain  the  same  spe^^ies  of  those  new  relalions,  withoiit 
any  consideration  whether  they  are  renewed  or  naregeae- 
rate.  Their  language  is,.  '*  God  nov  commandeih  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent.  Repent  and  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thottgbts,  and  let  him  tnvo  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  itiercy  upon  him^  and  to  Crod, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.^  As  M  therefore  Jhave 
transgressedi  and  daily  continue  to  transgress,  and  thence 
stand  in  the  relation  of  sinners,  and  as  Christ  ofiered  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  all,  and  addresses  alike  to  all  the  toair 
mand  to  believe  and  the  offer  of  pardon,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  duties  of  repentance  and  faith  are  obligatory  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  manner  on  ail,  whether  tiiey  have  became 
the  subjects  of  renovation  or  not.  The  contritiott,  broken* 
ness  of  heart,  submission,  faith,  and  k)ve  required  of  those 
who  have  sinned,  are  identically  the  same,  whether  required 
of  those  who  never  have  exercised  tliem,  or  of  those  who 
have  ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  require^-^tbeir 
intelligent  and  moral  nature,  and  their  natural  and  moral 
relations  to  God-^are  with  die  one  also  precisely-  the  same 
tts  with  the  other.  This  view  of  the  divine  requirements, 
too  obvio(|sJy  just  I  cannot  but  think  to  admit  of  rational 
controversy  or  doubt,  thus  wholly  disproves  the  assnmplioa 
under  notice,  on  which  Professor  McClelland  proceeds. 

But  this  branch  of  his  theory  is  as  inconsistent  with 
itself  as  it  is  with  the  scriptures*  It  must  imply,  in  order 
lo  admit  any  ground  of  necessity  to  them  of  repentance  and 
renovation,  that  the  unrenewed,  out  of  respect  to  whose 
inability  ihe  lower  species  of  requirements  in  quesdon  is 
imagined  to  be  im|)osed,  are  still  subject  to  the  claims-  also 
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of  the  higher  class  of  laws,  which  require  the  exercise  of 
holy  affections.  How  else  can  they  be  supposed  to  be 
guiky  lor  not  yielding  such  an  obedience  as  those  laws 
reqaire,  or  to  need  renovation  and  forgiveness  f  To  assume 
that  they  are  exempt  from  the  claims  of  those  laws  is  cer- 
tainly,  on  the  theory  of  the  Discourses,  to  assume  that  they 
are  gtttldess  of  all  *^  positive  sin ;"  and  that  is  as  certainly 
to  assume  that  they  have  no  need  of  regeneration  or 
pardon.  As  then  they  must  be  held  to  be  under  the  claims 
of  the  higher  class  of  requirements,  as  well  as  of  the  other, 
the  two  branches  of  the  theory  together,  exhibit  them  as 
the  obfects,  at  the  same  time,  of  two  wholly  dissimilar 
apeeies  of  legislation ;  sul^ct,  in  every  instance  of  their 
agency,  to  two  entirely  opposite  kinds  of  laws ;  the  one 
presetibing  acts  that  imply  a  necessity  of  holy  exercises, 
the  other  wholly  dispensing  with  suth  '  an  agency,  and 
enjoining  a  service  from  an  alienated  heart ; — laws,  there- 
fore, implying  obligations  that  are  exact  opposites,  and 
enjoining  agencies  that  can  never  be  exercised  concur^ 
reotly,  bat  are  completely  exclusive  of  each  other : — a  con- 
cepUon  of  the  divine  government  obviously  as  inconsistent 
.with  itself  aa  it  is  widb  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures. 
What  grosser  solecism  can  be  imagined  than  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  of  a  perpetual  exercise  of  such  contradictory 
legislation  over  the  same  subjects  ;r«-of  a  co-existence  of  ob- 
ligations in  (hat  manner  diametrically  opposing  and  com- 
pletely annihilating  each  other  ;*— of  an  administration, 
therefore,  -  that  admits  no  possibility  of  either  holiness  or 
sin !  But  if  this  assumption  of  two  concurrent  opposite  laws, 
and  two  co^exisftent  obligations  that  subvert  each  other,  is 
given  up,  the  theory  Younded  on  it,  that  many  of  the  moral 
acts  of  men  are  blameless  and  approvable,  though  not  in 
spirit  and  in  trntb  conformable  to  the  divine  requirements^ 
must  also  be  abandoned. 
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tn.  The  fact  tkat  the  cdnstitvtioniil  snsoeptibilkies  and 
involuntary  emotions  of  the  unregenerate,  in  pbice  of  being 
sinful,  are  guiltless,  and  many  of  them  amiable,  appears  to 
be  the  chief  ground  of  his  inference  that  their  volunlary 
exercises  of  those  affections  are  also  not  only  harmless,  bat 
approvable. 

That  fact,  however,  gives  rise  lo  no  such  consequence, 
and  fiimtshes  ground  for  no  such  conclusion,  but  conducts 
to  precisely  the  opposite  result ; — ^that  as  no  moral  good  or 
evil  is  predicable  of  their  physical  constitution  or  involun- 
tary emotions,  agents  are  virtuous  and  sinful  only  in  volun- 
tarily exercising  their  faculties,  and  are  the  one  or  the  other 
solely  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  exercise  theyi. 
If  indeed  the  character  of  voluntary  acts  depended  on  the 
nalure  of  the  constitudonal  adections  of  which  they  are 
exercises,  it  would  follow,  inasmuch  as  those  susceptibilities 
are  neither  morally  good  nor  evil,  that  tlie  vohuatary  acts 
in  which  they  are  exerted  are  also  wholly  destitute  of  cha-^ 
racter* 

That  no  such  connexion  subsists  between  Ihem  as  the 
theory  supposes,  is  also  seen  from  the  fact  that  tlie  most 
harmless  susceptibilities  are  voluntarily  exercised  in  sin  as 
well  as  in  virtue  ^ — that  gratitude  is  cherished  for  acts  thai 
are  beneficial,  though  they  are  perceived  to  be  unrighteous, 
as  well  as  when  seen  to  be  just ; — that  pity  is  indulged  to 
the  injury  of  its  objects,  as  well  as  to  thetr  benefit;  and  that 
desires  of  worldly  good  are  exerted  in  sinful  as  well  as  in 
obedient  modes  and  degrees. 

The  fact,  then,  that  our  natural  susceptibilities  are  not 
sinful,  furnishes  no  pretext  for  the  inference  that  the  acts 
likewise  in  which  they  are  exerted  are  harmless  or  approva* 
ble  :  their  character  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  consti- 
tutional attributes  of  wbich  they  are  exercises,  but  by  their 
relations  to  the  divine  law. 
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Nor  i%  It  any  more  correct  to  infer  that  actions  are  mo- 
rally good,  because  contemplated  simply  in  their  relations 
to  fellow  beings,  they  appear  to  be  compatible  with  their 
rights  and  favourable  to  their  well-being ;  as  the  relations 
tlvat  subsist  between  fellow  creatures  are  but  one  and  a  very 
subordinate  ground  of  their  obligations.  Acts  that  concur 
in  ibrm  and  carry  with  them  the  same  immediate  influences 
to  their  objects,  may  differ  lyholly  in  the  aim  with  which 
they  are  eietted.  The  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
disciple,  may  be  productive  of  identically  the  same  effects 
to  him,  whether  done  out  of  respect  to  his  relation  to  Christ, 
or  from  a  mere  selfish  consideration  ;  yet  the  characters  of 
acts  proceeding  from  such  opposite  principles,  must  ob- 
viously be  wholly  dissimilar.  Actions  may  be  exerted  for 
tile  mere  agreeableness  of  the  emotions  by  which  they  are 
prompted,  as  sympathy,  gratitude,  and  love,  without  any 
higher  reference.  In  addition  to  that  they  may  also  be  put 
forth  for  the  sake  of  the  good  effects  to  others  of  which  they 
are  productive :  and  to  these  and  other  similar  motives  may 
likewise  be  united,  a  respect  to  obligation,  a  supreme  regard 
to  God,  and  delight  in  doing  his  will ;  and  their  character 
obviously  becomes  materially  varied  by  each  of  these  ac- 
cessions of  motive.  It  is  only,  however,  when  they  are 
exerted  out  of  a  regard  to  obligation,  and  with  a  fitting 
refbrence  to  God,  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
law. 

rV.  Accordingly  Professor  M'Clelland  has  not  produced 
any  proofs  of  the  doctrine  that  the  unregenerate  ever  exert 
moral  acts  that  are  wholly  sinless  and  acceptable  to  the 
Most  High.  The  supposition  is,  in  truth,  self-contradictory, 
and  becomes  palpably  so  when  its  terms,  in  place  of  being 
used  in  a  vague  and  fluctuating  sense,  are  restricted  to  a 
clear  and  fixed  meaning ;  for  what  is  the  scriptural  dktinc- 
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tloA  as  it  respects,  their  agency,  between  the  renewed  and 
the  unregenerate,  but  that  those  obey  in  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  actions,  and  tb^t  these  do  not?  What  is  it  to  be 
regenerated,  but  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  put  forth 
a  first  right  act ; — to  begin  to  obey,  not  ooerely  in  fornix 
but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  f  and  on  what  ground  can  acts  be 
acceptable  to  God,  except  for  conformity  to  obligation^— -* 
for  rectitude  ?  Restricted,  then,  to  their  proper  significa-* 
tion,  the  terms  themselves  of  the  doctrine  iq  question,  show 
it  to  be  a  solecism.  To  affirm  that  the  unreg^nerate  exert 
moral  acts  that  are  acceptable  to  Godt  is  to  affirm  that  they 
put  forth  }^  holy  exercises,"  and  to  ascribe  to  them  therefore 
the  agency  that  is  peculiar  to  the  renewed.  That  the 
unregenerate  however,  ever  put  forth  such  an  agencyi  Pro- 
fessor M'Clellaud  has  not  produced  the  slightest  evidence* 
He  has  not,  in  fact,  attempted  it,  but  expressly  admits. that 
their  actions  never  rise  to  positive  holiness;  that  they  are 
always  in  their  best  form  chargeable  with  the  <*  sin  of  defect," 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  and  merely  endea* 
vours  to  prove  from  the  fact  that  the  susceptibilities  from 
which  they  spring  are  not  depraved,  that  they  are  not 
fraught  with  ''  positive  wickedness';"  and  on  the  ground 
that  it  were  unreasonable  in  God  to  impose  on  them  laws 
implying  ^*  a  necessity  of  holy  exercises,"  that  they  must  be 
approvable  to  him,  though  utterly  empty  of  holiness ! — an 
attempt  that  proceeds,  as  has  already  been  seen,  on  a  total 
confusion  alike  of  principles  and  language.  Moral  actions 
without,  any  morality  whatever ;  neither  involving  any 
positive  holiness,  nor  positive  sin ! — ^Acts  that  are  appro- 
vable simply  because  the  faculties  that  are  concerned  in 
their  exercise  are  not  fraught  with  any  moral  desert ! — acts 
that  are  acceptable  to  God,  thqugh  wholly  empty  of  moral 
excell^ce,  because  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  it 
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laws  on  those  whom  be  has  not  regenerated,  *'that  imply  a 
necessity  of  holy  exercises !"  Such,  when  stripped  of  "  the 
radiant  fo(^'^  of  words  in  which  he  has  shrouded  it,  is  the 
import  of  the  Professor's  doctrine  ! 

V.  Nor  has  he  succeeded  in  furnishing  any  proof  of  the 
doctrine  that  God  has  graciously  constituted  a  fixed  con- 
nexion between  certmn  moral  acts  of  the  unregenerate,  and 
the  gift  to  them  of  the  renovating  influences  of  his  Spirit. 

He  indeed  expressly  admits  that  there  b  nothing  in  their 
agency  that  can  form  a  meritorious  ground  of  such  a  con- 
nexion ;  and  it  is  abundantly  apparent  also  that  it  cannot 
involve  any  reason  of  congruity  for  it.  As  all  their  moral 
actions,  as  has  already  been  shown,  are  sinful,  if  any  moral 
propriety  is  formed  by  any  of  them  for  the  bequest  of  re- 
generating influences,  it  must  be  constituted  by  something 
peculiarly  distinguishing  those  actions  from  their  other  dis- 
,  obedient  agency.  But  what  ground  of  preference  can  be 
imagined  to  lie  in  any  one  portion  of  their  transgressions 
over  any  other,  that  can  appropriately  be  made  the  condi- 
tion of  such  an  infinite  gift  ?  Are  sins  exercised  by  one 
class  of  susceptibilities  any  the  less  guihy  or  oflfensive  to 
God  than  those  exercised  by  any  others  f  Are  such  as  are 
committed  with  the  eye  directly  fixed  on  him,  less  criminal 
than  such  as  are  exerted  when  the  thoughts  are  employed 
exclusively  on  inferior  objects  f  The  supposition  is  mani- 
festly wholly  groundless  and  absurd. 

The  arguments  accordingly  which  he  employs  to  sustun 
the  position  are  whoUy  inconclusive. 

The  first  which  he  offers  is  founded  on  ^*  the  general 
character'*  of  God's  **  providential  government  of  the 
worid,"  in  which  effects  are  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  second  cau^ ;"  p.  22,  23,  already  quoted.     But  this 
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argameftt  assumes  that  there  are  certain  preliminaries  with 
which  as  a  prescribed  condition,  on  their  being  peHbrmed 
by  the  unregenerate,  the  reception  of  the  renovating  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  is  regularly  connected ;  and  implies  there- 
fore that  men  before  regeneration  exert  acts  that  are  holy, 
or  else  that  God  makes  the  eiercise  by  them  of  certain  un- 
holy acts  a  condition  of  their  receiving  his  renewing  grace ; 
-—both  of  which  assumptions,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
are  erroneous. 

He  n^U  ^^appeds*'  in  support  of  his  position,  **  to  the 
undeniable  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  has  instituted  various  or- 
^ances,  the  professed  design  of  which  is  the  regeneration 
and  conversion  of  sinners." 

-  '*  Such  are  reading  the  word,  serious  roeditation,  earnest  prayer 
and  the  minifltry  of  reconciliation.  To  speaJc  of  the  Jast  more  parti- 
cularly ; — that  it  is  intended  for  unreg^nerate  men  as  such,  appears 
evident  not  only  from  its  nature,  but  the  unambiguous  command  of 
our  blessed  Lord^  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  ;*  *  Go  and  teach  all  aaUons.*  "—p.  S6. 

This  argument  is  equally  inconcluisive.  As  far  as  it 
differs  from  the  other,  it  offers  the  mere  fact  that  God  has 
appointed  a  ministry,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  means  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  his  will  to  the  unregenerate,  and 
excite  them  to  obedience,  as  demonstrative  that  he  will  in- 
fidlibly  connect  the  gift  to  them  of  his  Holy  Spirit — ^not 
with  their  compUance  with  his  requirements, — ^but  with  their 
enjoyment  of  those  means,  and  the  exercise  by  them  either  of 
a  certain  species  of  rebellion,  or  of  acts  that  have  no  moral 
character  whatever !— -a  fallacy  too  palpable  to  require  a 
laboured  exposure.  The  mere  promulgation  of  a  law,  and 
institution  of  means  to  induce  men  to  comply  with  it,  de- 
monstrative that  he  will  crown  them,  wherever  enjoyed,  with 
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success,  by  the  efficacioas  agency  of  his  Spirit !  How  hap- 
pens it,  then,  that  any  who  are  placed  under  their  influence, 
and  especially  who  are  -awakened  by  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  guilt  and  danger,  and  led  to  read,  meditate,  and  pray, 
still  live  unregenerated — that  multitudes  of  such  die  in 
alienation  from  God  ? 
His  third  allegation  is— • 

<*  That  besldeB  the  general  pledge  contained  in  the  institution  of 
sating  erdinences,  there  are  given  explicit aawirances  to  the'dUigent 
improver  of  natural  principles  and  external  aide.  Such  is  the  exhor- 
tation of  our  blessed  Lord, '  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me/  •• 
« If  it  be  asked  whether  holincse,  or  a  right  state  of  moral  affeetioB, 
was  not  an  indispenaable  yre-requi$%U ;  I  answer  w,— and  for  the 
plain  reason,  that  our  Lord»8  design  was  to  teach  his  hearers  the 
manner  of  obtaining  salvation,— of  which  Mineas  was  an  essential  partf 
and  therefore  could  not  be  a  condition.  He  would  only  have  mocked 
his  hearers,  had  he  told  them  that  by  searching  the  Scriptureii,  they 
would  obtain  salvation  ;  if,  in  order  to  search,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  in  a  great  measure  saved  already.  This  would  be 
literally  prescribing  the  end  as  means  of  attaining  the  end."  "  If 
these  exhortations  imply  the  necessity  of  holy  exercises,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  see  how  they  answer  the  purpose  of  exciting  he  smner  to 
use  all  diligence  in  making  his  calling  and  election  sure.  -p.  «7, 28. 

«  Holiness"  not "  a  condition"  of  salvation,  because  "  an 
essential  part"  of  it !  No  act  of  obedience  then  whatever, 
whether  penitence,  love,  faith,  or  any  other,  is  a  condition 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God  !-and  yet  he  holds 
that  there  are  esublished  conditions,  not  only  of  acceptance 
and  salvation  in  the  larger  sense,  but  also  of  regeneration. 
He  thus  formally  assumes,  in  this  argument,  that  unholy 
acts,  or  acts  involving  no  holiness,  are  of  neces«ty  condi- 
tioni  of  obtaining  regeneration  ;-a  doctnne  clearly  that 
implies,  that  no  requirement  of  the  unregenerate  ,s  to  be  ,n- 
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terpreted  as  involving  "  a  necessity  of  holy  exercises ;"  and 
that  at  once,  therefore,  empties  the  whole  law  of  God  of 
eveiy  vestige  of  authority  and  meaning.  Sinners  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  commanded  really  to  love  God,  as  that 
were  to  be  required  to  exert  a  holy  exercise  ;  nor,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  adore,  to  fear,  to  trust,  to  worship  him  ! 

His  fourth  argument  is  an  «*  appeal"  to  what  he  is  pleased 
to  denominate  "  the  scriptural  fact,  that  diligence  has,  mi  aU 
catei^  been  rewarded ;"— a  representation,  if  the  term  dili- 
gence is  used  in  the.  sense  which  his  theory  requires,  that 
scarcely  needs  to  be  refuted.     Can  it  be  seriously  thought 
that  of  the  countless  multitudes  who,  from  age  to  age,  have 
been  awakened  and  led  to  ask  *'  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved,*'  all  without  exception  have  become  the  subjects  of 
regeneration  ?     Have  there  been  no  stony-ground  hearers, 
who,  after  having  with  joy  received  the  word,  have  through 
tribiilation  or  persecution  become  ofiended  ?    But  the  error 
of  his  representation  is  apparent  from  the  passage  itself, 
which  he  employs  for  its  support ;  as,  to  offer  no  other  ob- 
jection to  his  inference  from  it,  it  is  said  of  the  Bereans,  who 
searched  the  scriptures  duly,— >not,^a8  his  aigument  implies, 
tliat  allr— but  simply  that  **  many  of  them  believed.'* 

He  founds  his  last  argument  on  **  the  tremendous  charges 
brought  against  despisers  of  the  gospel  ;**  and  assumes  that 
their  contempt  and  rejection  of  it  must  lie  in  the  disregard 
of  injunctions  implying  no  **  necessity  of  holy  exercises,*.'  on 
the  ground  that  any  higher  requirements  must  transcend 
their  powers,  and  be  therefore  unobligatory ;  — the  absurd 
position  already  so  frequentiy  refuted. 

None  of  the  considerations,  then,  which  he  employs  for 
the  purpose,  yield  his  doctrine  any  support. 

VI.  Further  evidences  of  its  inaccuracy  are  seen  in  the 
practical  evils  to  which  its  principles  are  adapted  to  conduct. 
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The  doctrine  that  ihe  divioe  requirements  are  to  be  so 
interpreted  in  their  reference  to  the  amregenerate,  as  not  to 
**  imply  a  necessity  of  holy  exercises,"  on  the  ground  that 
otherwise  they  are  unreasonable  and  a  mockery,  proceeds 
on  the  assumption,  either  that  they  are  physically  incapable 
of  exerting  holy  exercises,  and  not  therefore  legitimate 
sulgects  of  laws  requiring  them ;  or  else  that  a  dislncUna* 
tion  to  holiness  releases  from  obligation^  just  in  proportion 
as  it  obstructs  a  compliance  with  it ;— each  of  which  is 
fraught  with  a  fatal  practical  tendency.     To  convince  men 
that  they  are  wholly  incapable  from  a  constitutional  depra- 
vity, of  obeying  laws  requiring  holiness, — ^that  is,  of  adoring, 
loving,  and  trusting  God, — and  thence  improper  subjects 
of  injunctions  prescribing  such  a  service,  is  at  once  wholly 
to  release  them  from  the  claims  of  his  government,  and  jus- 
tify and  sanction  unmitigated  and  unlimited  sin.     To  lead 
them  to  the  belief  that  a  disinclination  to  his  service  impairs 
the  guilt  of  rebellion  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  likewise  for  the  same  effects  ^-— to  make  the 
exercise  of  sin  its  excuse  and  justification,  and  a  headlong 
progress  in  enmity  and  rebellion,  the  shortest  method  of 
escaping  guilt !      The  inculcation,  also,  of  the  doctrine 
that  some  of  the  moral  actions  of  thje  unregenerate,  though 
they  involve  no  holiness,  are  harmless  and  the  olyects  of 
God's  approval,  and  infalUbly  connected  with  the  recep- 
tion of  his  saving  grace,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  per- 
nicious ; — ^fatally  to  mislead  them  in  the  estimate  of  their 
obligations  and  g^ilt;  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience;  to 
inflate  them  with  self-reliance,  and  give  birth  to  rash  and 
dangerous  hopes.     It  is  ind^d  the  identical  assumption  on 
which  self-righteousness  is  accustomed  to  found  its  preten- 
sions ;— the  treacherous  error  against  which,  almost  more 
than  any  other,  it  is  essential  to  caution  the  unregenerate. 
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Theee  considerations,  then,  sufficiently  show  the  doc- 
triiie  of  the  Discourses  to  be  incorrect,  and  adapted  to 
exert  an  injurious  influence. 

Professor  M'Cklland's  fundamental  error,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  foregoing  discussion,  is  the  assumption  on  which 
he  proceeds  throughout  his  speculations,  that  the  unregene- 
rale  mind  is  disabled,  or  disqualified  for  obedience.    It  is 
by  that  theory  that  he  is  led  to  limit  tfie  abifity  of  die  un- 
renewed to  the  exercise  of  unholy  actions,  or  such  at  best 
as  involve  no  morality;  to  depreciate  to  a  similar  extent  the 
claims  on  them  of  the  divine  law,  and  their  obligations ;  and 
filially  to  regard  die  work  of  the  renewing  Spirit  as  con- 
sisting in  changing  the  mind^s  physical  constitQtion,-^o 
hnplanting  a  capacity  or  foundadon  for  a  new  spedes  of 
afl^ction,  in  place  of  merely  excidng  it  to  exercise  the  attri- 
butes it  before  possessed,  in  a  new  manner  r-r-posidons  that 
however  erroneous  they  are,  obviously  result  legidmately 
from  the  theory  from  which  they  are  deduced,  and  are  only 
to  be  avoided  by  the  rejecdon  of  that  doctrine.    None  but 
a  true  theory  of  our  nature  can  exhibit  a  just  view  of  our 
obligations,  or  of  God's  treatment  of  us  in  the  requiremeM^ 
of  his  law,  and  gift  of  his  Spirit. 

What  then  are  the  views  on  this  subject  which  tte 
scriptures,  which  reason,  which  consciottsness,  require  m 
to  addpt  f 

1.  The  unregenerate  mind  is  neither  fraught  with  any 
attribute  that  incapacitates  it  for  the  service  which  God 
requires,  nor  deficient  in  any  that  is  necesssiry  to  obedi- 
ence; but  is  formed  with  every  power  and  s«fscepttt»3ity 
that  is  essendal  to  moral  agency,  and  that  would  be  exerted, 
were  it  to  act  widi  perfect  rectitude.  This  is  seen  frrni  the 
fact  that  God,  in  the  requirements  and  sanctions  of  liis 
government,  treats  the  unrenewed  as  possessing  that  capa- 
city, and  that  those  who  are  regenerated,  neither  are  con- 
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8ciou8  af  their  reoovation  of  any  cbaage  in  their  c€itt8titu<- 
tioD,  nor  exhibit  to  others  in  tbm  sabsequent  agency,  any 
iodicationg  of  sudi  a  change. 

2.  Their  natore  and  relatioBs  are  the  primary  reason 
that  men  are  the  sabjects  of  obUgatioa.  It  is  because  they 
are  intelligent  and  moral,  that  they  owe  duties  and  are 
responsibk  for  their  condoot ;  and  that  God  is  their  crea- 
tor, and  sustains  toward  them  such  relations,  that  they  owe 
tain  their  aupiceme  homage.  He  accordingly  founds  his 
claims  to  their  r^ard  and  service  on  their  intelligent  and 
moral  natqre  and  retatioas  as  his  creatures ;  and  as  thar 
nature  and  relations  are  in  kind  the  same,  requires  iden« 
tically  the  same  service  of  all,  whether  unrenewed  or 
repewed  ;-*-tbe  exercise  of  Ibesame  Acuities  and  the  saiat 
exercises  of  their  iacultiefti  The  law  to  each  is,  **  Thoa 
sbalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart:"  thw  oapa* 
city  being  thus  treated  ae  the  foundation  and  measure  of 
their  obligations,  and  bis  attsibutea  and  relations  ofiinKd  as 
the  reasons  of  theur  owing  liim  suoh  a  homage. 

8*  The  nnregenerate,  accordingly  owe  precisely  the 
same  duty  to  God  as  the  regenerate.  Their  natures  being 
the  same,  their.relationsas  crealares,  his  rights  with  respect 
to  them  as  creator,  piceserver,  andbeaefiioior,  and  fafewonki* 
ness  of  their  reyereoce,  love,  and  trusi,  as  all«-wi8e  and  good, 
all*righteous  and  all-powerful ;  no  ground  exists  for  a  (fiver- 
Aty  in  their  obligations.  The  fact  that  the  unrenewed  are 
d^ncUned  to  discharge  their  duty,  does  not  diminish  the 
force  of  their  obligations,  or  impair  his  righ^ ;  nor  does 
the  fiict  that  they  are  assailed  by  temptation  or  left  under 
its  influence.  It  is  not  essential  to  their  obligations  that 
they  should  feel  no  aversion  to  comply  with  them,  nor 
necessary  to  render  their  transgressions  guilty,  that  they 
should  be  committed  without  enticements.  On  the  contrary. 
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it  18  pre-earinendy  at  periods  of  trial  that  the  law  asserts  its 
claims :  it  is  then  that  they  are  most  directly  and  imperi- 
ously called  to  manifest  their  allegiance ;  and  as  it  is  always 
from -the  promptings  of  temptation  that  they  sin,  it  is.  for 
die  violation  of  their  obligadons  at  those  periods,  that  the 
penalties  of  the  law  are  inflicted. 

4.  The  necessity  of  the  knowledge  and  considera^on  of 
divine  trndi,— -of  the  infinite  Being  to  whom  their  chief  obK- 
gations  are  due,  and  whose  attributes,  relations,  and  will 
are  the  reasons  of  their  particular  duties  toward  him,  is 
the  same  with  the  unregenerate  as  with  the  regenerate,  and 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  is  requisite  both  that  he  should  be  the  object  of  thehr 
apprehenmon,  and  that  their  apprehensions  of  him  should 
impress  their  involuntary  affections,  in  order  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  exerting  volitions  toward  him.  The  mind 
puts  ibrth  acts  and  voluntarily  exercises  its  aiiections  only 
for  seen  and  felt  reasons,  and  those  reasons  lie  only  in  its 
perceptions  and  the  spontaneous  emotions  which  they  excite. 
To  become  the  object  of  feeling,  he  must  be  beheld  ;  that 
afiections  may  be  exerted  toward  him,  the  heart  must  first 
be  filled  with  emotion  by  tiie  sight  and  consideration  of  his 
being,  character,  relatimis,  agency,  and  will.  There  is  no 
other  possible  medium  through  which  those  exereises  can 
come  into  existence.  To  suppose  the  mind  to  choose 
without  an  object,  or  to  feel  without  a  reason,  is  to  contra- 
dict our  consciousness,  and  treat  our  agency  as  wholly  un- 
intelligent. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  the  knowledge  and  conside- 
ration of  divine  things,  in  order  to  obedience,  is  a  natural 
necessity ;  and  is  precisely  the  same  both  with  the  unrege- 
nerate and  the  regenerate.  In  place  of  being  wholly  useless 
to  the  former,  or  injurious,  as  has  sometimes  been  repre- 
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sented^they  are  as  requisite  to  their  conviction  and  obedience 
as  means  in  any  other  instances  are  to  ends.  Their  disin- 
clination to  obey,  in  place  of  furnishing  an  objection  to 
their  being  placed  under  the  action  of  truth,  is  the  most  im- 
perious reason  for  their  being  subjected  to  its  impressions. 
The  more  vigorous  and  inveterate  their  opposition  to  God 
is  and  love  to  other  objects,  the  more  essential  is  it  that  the 
counter  influences  of  the  great  realities  of  religion  should 
be  accumulated  on  them  ; — that  their  eye  should  be  filled 
with  a  sight  of  their  obligations  and  guilt ;  that  their  sense 
of  justice  should  be  awakened  ;  their  consciences  impressed, 
and  all  the  susceptibilities  that  are  concerned  in  the  exercise 
of  repentance,  submission,  and  love,  raised  to  the  intensest 
excitement. 

6.  It  is  through  that  medium,  accordingly,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  renews  the  mind :— by  efficiently  producing  in  it 
such  views  of  divine  things,  and  thence  awakening  in  it 
such  emotions,  as  become  prevalent  inducements  to  obe- 
dience :  and  the  necessity  of  his  influences  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  mind,  if  left  to  itself,  never  acquires,  and  no  mere 
created  agencies  ever  convey  to  it  such  apprehensions  of 
truth,  nor  so  impress  its  sensibilities,  as  to  arrest  and  over- 
come its  exclusive  attachment  to  self  and  the  world,  and 
prompt  it  to  fear  and  adore»  to  love  and  rejoice  in  God.  16 . 


16  The  reader  will  raffieiently  see  from  Uiit  paonge,  aa  well  aa  frotn  the 
wliole  diaeaeiionf  the  erroneoosneaa  of  the  repreaentatkni  of  my  views  on  thia 
rabject,  which  Profeaeor  M'Clelland  has  given  in  the  seeond  note  to  hia  Dia- 
couraea.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refute  at  length  that  and  the  other 
inaccurate  aiatementa  of  which  the  paasa|re  ia  made  n|>.  He  will  look  in  vain 
on  my  pagea  for  authority  for  the  assertion  that  on  the  "principles"  of  the 
theory  I  have  advanced,  respecting  the  effects  of  the  fall,  "  regeneration  ia 
nothing  more  than  the  alteration  of  our  external  relations."  He  will  find  it 
equally  fhdUeaa  to  search  them  for  the  doctrine  that  it  is  **  nothing  moie 
than"  "  a  counteraction  of*'  the  <<  unfriendly  influences"  <*of  out  external 
relatione"  '*  by  a  sort  of  internal  rhetoric  which  givea  a  vivacity  and  imprea- 
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6.  No  fixed  connexion  subsists  between  any  moral  act  of 
the  unregenerate  and  the  gift  to  them  of  the  Spirit's  renewing 


•ivcness  to  the  better  motives,  not  before  felt."  <'  A  counteraction"  of  th« 
'*  influences"  '*  of  external  relatiorw ;" — not  causes — material  existences,  or 
sptritual  agents  I  I  bog  leave  to  decline  tlie  honour  of  having  put  forth  the 
doctrine  that  '*  external  lelations*" — in  distinction  tnm  the  objects  or  beings 
that  sustain  them — are  sources  from  which  inflnences  emanate — causes  of  per- 
ceptions and  emotions— the  fountains  of  che  temptations  by  which  men  are 
excited  to  sin!  If  they  be  such  in  fact,  it  had  wholly  escaped  my  dlMern- 
ment.  The  credit  of  the  discovery  is  exclusively  due  to  Professor  M'Clelland. 
"Regeneration"  ^' an  alteration  of  our  external  relations;**  "or  a  coun- 
teraction of  the  unfriendly  influences  of  external  relations  by  an  internal 
rhetoric :"— either  the  removal  then,  4t  would  seem,  of  an  external  cau8«,  or 
else  the  interception  of  its  influences  by  an  internal  agoncy,  and  production 
thereby  of  a  different  set  of  effects !  definitions  as  dissimilar  and  incompatible 
with  each  other  as  language  can  express.  With  the  process  hf  which  Pro- 
fessor  M'Clelland  ascertains  that  thcvries  so  wholly  inconsistent  resalt  firom 
"the  same  principles,*'  I  have  no*  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted. 

'*  A  sort  of  internal  rhetoric  which  gives  a  vivacity  and  impress! vencss  to 
motives  not  befbve  felt  I"    Let  as  andeavonr  to  condense  this  **  tadfant  fyg 
of  eioquenoe,"  and  seise,  if  possible,  the  ideas  it  was  designed  to  express. 
Motives  are  the  seen  and  felt  reasons,  for  which  the  mind  puts  forth  its 
choices ; — perceptions  therefore,  and  the  emotions  to  which  they  give  rise.  To 
give  '<  vivacity  and  impressivenefls*'  to  thenii  then,  is  doubtless  to  impart  trnlll 
and  clearness  to  those  perceptions,  and  add  energy  to  those  emotions.    So  far 
the  expressions  are  sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  what  species  of  agency  or 
process  is  **  a  tort  of  internal  f  Ketone  which"  thus  "givcis  vivacity  and  im- 
pressiveness  to  motives  1  and  who,  or  what  is  tho  author  of  it  7    The  facul- 
ties of  the  mind?     Certainly  neither  the  intellect  nor  those  susceptibilities 
fVom  which  the  emotions  in  question  spring — as  they  are  themselves  the  snb' 
jects  of  those  effects.    Can  the  will,  which  is  itself  influenced  by  motives,  be 
supposed  by  a  direct  volition  to  give  them  vivacity  and  impressivencsa  1  That, 
at  least,  18  not  my  theory.    Is  that  effect,  then,  tho  work  of  those  perceptions 
and  emoitioos  themselves  1    If  not,  how  can  it  b^internal  1  Is  there  any  thing 
pertaining  to  the  mind  faande  ita  faculties,  that  can  be  entitled  to  that  deno* 
mination,  unless  it  be  its  operations  V  Are  there  any  of  its  exercises,  then,  but 
pameptions  and  emotions  to  which  the  work  in  question  can  properly  be  as- 
cribed 1    An  there  any  others  that  a£&ct  it  as  inducements  1    But  if  the  per- 
ceptions and  emotions  which  constitute  the  motives,  are  themselves  the  "  sort 
of  internal  rhetoric"— by  what  process  is  it  that  they  impart  to  themselves  an 
additional  vivacity  and  iropreanveness;  that  they  in  that  manner  fulfill  the 
dottble  ofliee  of  canse  and  efiRsctI    Where,  I  take  leave  to  ask,  are  there  in 
this  singular  confusion  of  principles ; — this  mere  jumble  o/ gilded  phrases; 
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inflaenCbs.  No  jntimations  are  to  be  found  ia  the  scriptures 
that  the  exercise  by  them  of  any  impenitent  and  therefore 
guihy  act,  will  certainly  be  followed  by  the  bequest  of  those 
influences;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  their  history  to 
authorize  the  belief  that  the  Most  High,  in  his  provi- 
dence, makes  the  exertion  of  such  an  act  the  condition  of 
bis  gift  to  them  of  his  saving  grace.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
state  of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  involuntary  affections  from 
which  it  can  be  infallibly  inferred  that  the  heart  is  imme- 
diately to  be  renewed.  There  are,  indeed,  mental  states,-— 
views,  convictions,  and  emotions,  that  always,  or  usually 
precede  that  change ;— a  part  only,  however,  of  those  who 
are  carried  to  these  states  become  subjects  of  regeneration. 
Individuals  appear  at  least  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Spirit  at 
every  stage  of  conviction  up  to  that  which  is  the  immediate 
aatecedent  to  obedience,  and  left  to  revert  to  thoughtliss- 
ne^  and  unrestrained  rebellion.  •  His  adminbtratk>h  to»- 
wards  them  at  that  juncture  is  often  indeed  peculiarly 
marked  by  the  characters  of  sovereignty,  and  fiirkiishes  im- 
pressive demonstrations  that  he  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy,  and  that  whom  .he  will  he  bardenetb* 


any  elemei^  of  the  viewe  I  have  been  aocufltomed  to  expren  on  this  «nb- 
ject :  any  traoes  of  the  doctrine  to  which  I  have  in  every  diseuMion  yeap^ct* 
ing  it,  given  the  utmost  oonapicuity, — that  the  Spirit  of  God  ia  the  sole  author 
of  fegeneration ;  and  Chat  he  aocompliahea  it  by  the  supernatural  tnasfuslon 
into  the  intellect,  of  those  vievn  of  divine  things,  and  excitement  thereby  of 
those  emotions  in  the  heart,  which  are  the  mind's  conscious  reason  for  its  obe- 
dience? 

A  clearer  view,  however,  of  the  "sort' of  internal  rhetoric^  which  he  meant 
to  dengnate,  is  perhaps  to  >e  gained  fiom  his  next'sentenoe,  in  which  he  sajrs: 
<•  Itv — H  a  sort  of  internal  rhetoric**-^**  is  the  same  process  which  we  use  in 
reforming  the  Togue>  when  we  give  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes^  and  put  a 
thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket.*'  It  peculiarly  behooves  those  who  attempt  to 
beat  down  doctrines  by  sarcasm  instead  of  argument,  to  take  good  heed  that 
their  *'  radiant*'  shal^i  are  levelled  against  their  opponent's  theory,  and  not 
against  their  own.    Professor  M'CIellaad  has,  however,  in  the  present  in- 
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7.  But  if  the  unregenerate  can  do  nothing  that  Will  cer-' 
tainly  procure  them  the  gift  of  renovation ;  if  no  infallible 
connexion  subsists  between  any  of  their  agency  before  rege- 
neration and  their  reception  of  that  blessing;  what  induce* 
menty  it  will  be  asked,  have  they  to  yield  their  attention  to 
the  calls  of  the  gospel,  to  inquire  after    truth,  to  place 
themselves  under  its  influence,  to  struggle  to  resist  tempta^ 
tion  and  fix  their  affections  on  God  f-«--a  question  which  is 
almost  perpetually  agitated,  and  the  agitation  of  which  was 
probably  .the  occasion   of  Professor   McClelland's  Dia* 
cour8e8«     Its  meaning,  however^  when  translated  into  plain 
terms,  is  nothing  more  than  the  following :  If  men  cannot 
gain  to  themselves  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit by  any  species  of  rebellious  agency,  what  inducement 
have  they  to  obey  f — or  still  plainer ;  what  inducement  have 
they  to  obedience,  if  they  have  no  certainty  of  gaining  salva- 
tion by  transgression  ?-:-or  simpler  still ;  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  method  of  obtaining  salvation  but  by  obeying  the 
gospel,  what  inducement  have  they  to  yield  that  obedience  f 
— if  God  will  not  annex  the  gift  of  eternal  life  to  the  pervert 
sion  of  their  powers  in  sin,  why  should  they  exercise  their 
faculties  aright  f-^uestions  which  can  scarcely  need  to  be 
answered.    They  proceed  obviously  on  the  assumption  that 


Mtance  n^glectod  iluit  prooautioii.  The  doctrine  that  the  Most  High— like 
ihoee  who  attempt  to  reform  rogues  by  bribes  instead  of  ponuhments— rewards 
the  rebellion  of  his  creatares  by  making  their  transgressions  the  condition  of 
his  bestowing  on  them  his  most  distinguished  gifts,  it  the  identical  doctrine 
which  he  has  made  it  the  object  of  his  Disoooiaes  to  establish ;  and  which  so 
fiut  firom  having  received  any  countenance  from  me,  is  ss  totally  at  war  with 
my  views,  as  it  is  contradictory  to  the  scriptures  I  Had  he  been  lest  ambi- 
tioua  of  a  dashing  paragraph,  and  moro  attentive  to  accuracy,  he  would  have 
avoided  the  awkwardness  of  thus  assuming  "  the  external  relation^'  of  an  as* 
sailant  of  his  own  theory,  as  well  as  escaped  the  *' unfriendly"  "  internal  rhe- 
toric," or  flutter  of  spirits,  which  the  disclosure  of  his  error  may  peich«noe 
oocanon. 
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obedience  is  literally  impossible  to  the  unrenewed ;  that  rege- 
neration is  a  change  of  the  physical  constitution,  and  is  essen- 
tial therefore  to  render  them  capable  of  a  compliance  with  * 
the  gospel;  assumptions  which  have  been  shown  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation.  Renovation,  in  place  of  consisting  in  a 
change  of  the  natural  powers  or  susceptibilities,  is  accom- 
plished by  the  Spirit's  so  impressing  the  mind  by  a  supernar 
tural  communication  of  just  views  of  divine  things,  as  to  ex- 
tricate it  from  the  motives  to  evil  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  sway  it,  and  prompt  it  to  new  and  holy  desires  and  choices. 
The  renewed,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  constitution  is  con- 
cerned, are  no  more  capable  of  holiness  than  the  unrenewed  ; 
the  faculties  of  both  are  of  the  same  species,  and  comprise  all 
that  is  requisite  to  moral  agency  ;  and  as  it  is  as  true  of  the 
renovated  as  it  is  of  the  unrenewed,  that  they  cannot  obtain 
spiritual  blessings  by  a  continuance  in  sin,  the  denial  to  the 
one  of  the  efficacious  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  with  as 
much  propriety  as  their  denial  to  the  other,  be  treated  as  an 
adequate  reason  for  their  continuance  in  transgression  f 

But  it  will  still  be  asked ;  inasmuch  as  the  unregene-. 
rale  know  that  if  left  without  the  Spirit's  influences,  they 
shall  continue  to  sin,  however  much  they  dwell  on  the  things 
of  religion,  read,  meditate,  pray,  and  strive ;  is  it  wise 
in  them  to  engage  in  those  exercises ;  can  it  be  expedient 
to  pursue  an  agency  that  is  sure  to  involve  them  at  every 
step  in  deeper  guilt  f 

The  answer  is :  there  is  no  law  of  wisdom  or  expediency 
for  them  but  the  law  of  righteousness :  there  is  no  method 
of  evading  the  commission  of  sin,  or  escaping  its  penalty, 
but  by  complying  with  the  gospel.  The  fact  that  God  does 
not  confer  on  them  the  renewing  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
does  not  afiect  in  the  humblest  degree  their  obligations  to  love 
him  with  all  the  heart.     Whatever  agency  they  may  choose 


to  exert,  the  claims  of  his  law  still  rest  on  them  with  unmi-' 
tigated  and  unobstructed  force,  and  are  neither  to  be  evaded 
by  thoughtlessness  nor  met  by  any  thing  else  than  obedi- 
ence.    Fly  wherever  they  may,  busy  themselves  with  what- 
ever cares,  immerse  themselves  in  whatever  pleasures,  flat- 
ter themselves  with  whatever  reliances,  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
mighty still  follows  them  : — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart ;  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved  ;  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord;  and  that  voice  they  must  recognise,  wel- 
come, and  obey,  or  perish.     To  attempt  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  the  commission  of  sin  by  any  other  method  than 
a  fulfilment  of  their  obligations,  or  escape  the  penalties  of 
transgression  without  a  compliance  with  the  gospel,  is  to 
attempt  to  exempt  themselves  firom  the  claims  of  God's  go- 
vernment, and  evade  responsibility ;  and  is  as  vain  as  it 
were  to  hope  to  veil  themselves  from  the  gaze  of  his  aJl-see- 
ing'eye,  or  to  possess  themselves  of  the  attributes  and  invest 
themselves  with  the  rights  of  underived  and  independent 
existence. 

8.  The  reason  of  God's  bestowing  the  renewing  influ- 
ences of  his  Spirit  on  the  unregenerate  does  not  lie  in  their 
agency,  but  solely  in  its  subserviency  to  his  glory,  and  the 
well-being  of  his  infinite  kingdom. 

Those  acts, — their  inquiries  af^er  truth,  their  anxieties, 
their  desires,  their  prayers, — are  themselves  consequences 
of  the  Spirit's  interposition  as  truly  as  regeneration  and 
sanctification  are,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  reason  of 
Chat  intervention  any  more  than  any  other  efiect  can  be  the 
ground  of  its  own  production.  Nor  can  the  Most  High 
found  the  distribution  of  his  gifts  to  them  on  any  merit  in 
their  tenderness  of  conscience,  sense  of  guilt,  apprehension 
of  danger,  wishes  of  safety,  or  any  of  the  acts  which  they 
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put  forth  under  the  promptings  of  those  affections;  as  they 
involve  none  whatever.  Their  moral  actions  continue  to  be 
guilty  throughout  the  whole  process  of  conviction,  of  what- 
ever species  the  susceptibilities  are  of  which  they  are  exer- 
cises. He  can  no  more  be  supposed  therefore  to  renew 
them  out  of  respect  to  their  agency  during  that  period,  than 
he  can  be  regarded  as  conferring  on  them  the  enlightening 
and  convicting  influences  of  the  Spirit  out  of  respect  to  their 
agency,  while  utterly  regardless  of  their  obligations.  The 
reason,  then,  of  his  interposition  must  lie  back  of  all  the 
events  which  are  its  consequences  ; — ^in  considerations 
wholly  out  of  their  agency ;  and  can  be  nothing  else  than 
his  own  glory  and  the  well-being  of  his  empire ;— the 
grounds  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  will,  according  to 
which  he  chose  the  heirs  of  salvation  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  that  they  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love. 

9.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  unregenerate  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  action  of  divine  truth,  and  obey  its  salutary 
promptings ;  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  reli^on 
and  the  church,  to  carry  to  them  that  truth,  and  accumu- 
late on  them  to  the  utmost'degree  its  influence;  to  endea- 
vour thereby  to  turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God ;  though  to  render  their 
labours  efficacious  is  beyond  their  power.  That  is  pre- 
eminently  the  office-work  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel— 
the  specific  task  they  are  commissioned  to  perform ;  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  able  to  ensure  the  sanctification 
of  all  or  any  of  those  to  whom  they  direct  their  labours ; 
that  they  are  to  leave  the  issue  wholly  with  God  ;  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  intercept  their  obligations.  A  dis- 
pensation is  committed  to  them,  to  teach,  exhort,  and  warn, 
with  all  long-suffering  ;  if  peradventurc  God  will  give  re- 
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pentance  to  those  for  whom  they  labour  and  pray,  and 
a. woe  denounced  against  them  if  they  prove  neglectful  of 
the  trust. 

10.  But  inasmuch  as  the  labours  of  the  teachers  of  religion 
and  of  the  church  are  never  of  themselves  successful,  but  owe 
all  their  efficiency  to  the  supernatural  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
why,  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  does  the  Most  High  employ 
their  instrumentality  f  why  does  he  not,  dispensing  with 
their  labours,  accomplish  the  work  without  any  apparent 
connexion  with  the  agency  of  men  f 

The  fact,  I  reply,  that  the  unregenerate  continue  and  will 
ever  continue  to  transgpress,  while  prompted  by  no  higher 
excitements  to  holiness  than   emanate  from  mere  second 
causes,  than  are  impressed  on  them  by  dependent  agents, 
furnishes  no  reason  whatever  that  the  Most  High  should  not 
continue  to  exercise  over  them  a  moral  government,  make 
known  to  them  their  obh'gations,  and  urge  them  by  appro- 
priate inducements  to  fulfil  them.  It  is,  in  place  of  it,  essen^ 
tial  to  his  perfections  and  to  the  well-being  of  his  kingdom, 
that  he  should  assert  his  rights  over  them,  and  enforce  on 
them  their  duty ;  that  he  should  adjust  his  dispensations  to 
their  natures  and  relations,  and  place  them  under  a  neces- 
sity of  directly  meeting  his  claims,  and  choosing  whether 
to  comply  with  or  disregard  them.   And  to  this  great  object 
the  instrumentalities  in  question  are  obviously  pre-eminently 
fitted ;  are  such  as  are  happily  suited  to  engage  their  atten^ 
tion  and  touch  their  sensibilities  ;  and  embody  such  degrees 
of  excitement  to  holiness,  a»— however  unsuccessful  it  in  fact 
proves — ^they  are  imperiously  bound  to  obey ;  such  as  it  is 
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supremely  guilty  ip  them  to  resist. 

But  beyond  this  important  end  in  reference  to  the  unre- 
generate, which  the  arrangement  in  question  thus  sub- 
serves, it  also  opens  to  the  people  of  God  a  conspicuous 
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field  for  manifesting  their  devotedness  to  him,  and  love  of 
rectitude  in  and  benevolence  toward  others  ;— -unfolds  the 
great  theatre  on  which  they  are  called  to  display,  in  its 
highest  and  noblest  forms,  their  good-will  to  their  fellow- 
men.  Were  it  expunged  from  his  administration,  a  fatal 
blank  would  be  created  in  their  duties.  The  highest  spe- 
cies of  good  which  they  are  now  the  instruments  of  dis- 
pensing being  rendered  wholly  inaccessible  to  their  agen- 
cy ;  their  labours  *  and  aspirations  would  be  restricted 
to  the  gift  of  mere  terrestrial  benefits  ;  the  communication 
of  inferior  and  short-lived  enjoyments. 

This  branch  of  the  divine  administration  is  fraught, 
therefore,  with  eminent  blessings  to  the  church,  as  well  as 
adaptedness  to  the  impenitent.  It  forms  the  field  of  its  most 
important  labours  in  the  service  of  God,  and  is  the  source 
of  its  noblest  and  most  efficient  excitements  to  benevolence 
to  men.  Constituted  as  his  people  thus  are,  co-labourers  with 
him  in  the  great  work  of  carrying  on  his  moral  administra- 
tion over  them,  of  making  known  to  them  his  laws,  of  en- 
forcing on  them  their  obligations,  of  proclaiming  to  them  his 
mercy,  of  exhorting  and  persuading  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come ;  they  are  raised  immeasurably  above  the  nar- 
row circle  of  duties  toward  one  another,  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  circumscribed ;  are  given  to  participate 
in  the  plans  and  labours  of  redeeming  love ;  to  share  in  the 
boundless  motives  to  promote  the  well-being  of  others,  that 
are  felt  by  infinite  goodness ;  to  expand  their  active  good- 
will to  all  the  vast  and  immortal  interests  of  the  race  that 
engage  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 
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No.  11.— THE  DEPENDENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  EXCITBMENT 
FROM  WITHOUT  FOR  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  ITS 
ACTIVITY. 

The  next  most  essential  of  the  mind's  relations,  aAer  that 
in  which  it  stands  toward  God  as  the  continuer  of  its 
being,  are  those  which  subsist  between  it  and  the  external 
existences,  that  exert  influences  on  it ;  as  it  is  their  impulse 
that  first  awakens  it  to  activity,  and  their  continued  action 
that  determines  in  a  most  important  degree,  the  whole  course 
of  its  subsequent  agency. 

The  question  whether  created  spirits  could  ever  begin  to 
act,  could  ever  gain  perceptions  and  become  the  subjects  of 
emotions,  were  it  not  for  the  action  on  them  of  an  external 
cause, — though  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  any  where 
formally  treated, — is  of  primary  interest :  our  view  of  it  must 
affect  most  essentially  our  conception  of  the  whole  spiritual 
and  material  universe. 

I.  That  there  are  strong  probabilities,  not  to  say  resist- 
less proofs,  that  the  mind,  were  it  subjected  to  no  influence 
from  external  causes,  would  never  emerge  into  conscious- 
ness, the  following  considerations  will  contribute  to  show. 

1.  The  consideration  that  it  is  united  to  an  organized 
body,  the  specific  office,  the  great  and  almost  sole  end  of 
which  is  to  furnish  it  with  perceptions,  and  impress  it  with 
sensation,  is  itself  a  strong  presumption  that  such  is  the 
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fact.  That  the  Most  High  should  unnecessarily  institute 
such  an  instrumentality,  would  seem  to  be  wholly  improba- 
ble. It  is  characteristic  of  his  administration  to  adapt 
measures  to  the  natures  of  his  creatures ;  to  employ  means 
only  when  necessary  to  ends.  To  supersede  the  natural 
powers  of  the  mind  by  adventitious  instrumentalities ;  to 
obstruct  its  legitimate  operations ;  to  subject  it  to  laws  that 
encumber  in  place  of  assisting  it ;  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  and  wisdom  of  his  usual  procedure.  If  then 
it  IS  capable  without  any  external  aid,  of  acquiring  thoughts ; 
of  discovering  the  existence  and  nature  of  other  beings ; 
their  relations,  agency,  character  and  will ;  and  of  acting 
with  a  reference  to  them  ;  why  is  it,  that  it  is  not  called  to 
exert  that  capacity,  and  act  in  the  sphere  for  which  its  en- 
dowments fit  it  ?  Why  is  it  unnaturally  connected  with  a 
material  body,  whose  object  is  to  convey  to  it  perceptions^ 
and  whose  organs  are  the  channels  through  which  all  its 
apprehensions,,  acquiredjby  its  own  agency,  of  things  exter- 
nal to  itself,  are  gained  ?  The  institution  then  of  this  sys- 
tem of  means,  may  be  regarded  as  indicative,  not  only  of 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  our  nature  and  wants,  but  of  the  in- 
dispensableness  to  us  of  the  office  which  it  fulfills ;  of  the 
literal  necessity  of  an  external  agency  in  order  to  the  mind's 
being  called  into  activity,  and  enjoying  a  possibility  of  the 
diversified  exercises  for  which  its  faculties  are-  fitted. 

2*  It  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  influence 
of  an  external  cause,  that  the  mind  is  actually  indebted  for 
its  first  perceptions. 

That  they  in  all  instances  take  place  through  impressions 
on  the  senses,  or  the  agency  in  some  form  of  the  body, 
none  probably  will  dispute.  It  is  certainly  indicated  by 
the  first  visible  manifestations  of  activity.  No  traces  appear 
in  earliest  infancy  of  any  ideas,  except  such  as*  are  derived 
through  the  body ;  and  none  other  are  ever  the  subject  of 
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early  recollections.  This  fact  then  strongly  favours  the 
conclusion  that  were  it  not  for  the  influences,  which  reach  it 
through  that  channel,  or  some  equivalent  instrumentality^ 
it  could  never  become  the  subject  of  perceptions. 

3.  There  is  no  species  of  ideas  of  which  it  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  possible  that  the  mind  could  become  possessed, 
without  the  excitement  of  an  external  agency* 

If  its  nature  itself  authorizes  the  belief  that  it  would  awake 
to  activity  without  any  such  excitement,  it  must  be  by  in- 
dicating that  there  are  some  particular  species  of  thought, 
which  would  arise  in  it,  though  it  were  wholly  uninflu- 
enced by  exterior  objects.  What  species  is  there,  however, 
of  which  it  can  be  believed  that  by  the  mere  virtue  of  its  na- 
ture, it  could  in  that  manner  become  possessed  ?  Not  a 
consciousness  or  apprehension  of  its  existence  or  faculties ; 
as  that  neither  does  nor  can  precede,  but  is  a  consequent  of 
its  activity,  or  at  most,  is  merely  cotemporary  with  and  in- 
volved in  it.  Its  operations  are  the  only  subjects  of  its  con- 
sciousness :  it  has  no  independent  sense  of  its  being,  or  ap- 
prehension of  its  nature.  Not  a  vision  or  conception  of  m^ 
terial  objects  ;  as  no  apprehensions  of  them  are  or  can  be 
gained,  except  through  their  action  on  the  senses.  Not  an 
apprehension  of  God  ;  for  he  is  not  the  object  of  direct  per- 
ception, but  is  discerned  only  through  his  works.  And  as 
neither  the  mind  itself,  nor  any  species  of  external  exist- 
ences, could  in  that  manner  become  the  object  of  thought 
to  it,  so  neither  could  any  of  the  relations  that  subsist  be- 
tween it  and  those  existences,  nor  any  of  their  agencies. 
We  are  thus  carried  resistlessly  by  this  consideration,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mind  is  necessarily  indebted  to  influences 
from  without,  for  the  commencement  of  its  activity. 

4.  All  the  thoughts  of  which  the  mind  ever  becomes  the 
subject,  are  in  fact  consequent  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely, on  the  action  on  it  of  external  causes. 
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The  iaipressioQs  made  on  it  through  that  medium,  are 
the  previiBes  from  which  its  ideas  o(  all  classes  are  deduced^ 
abstract  as  well  as  concrete ;  of  spiritual  as  weU  as  material 
objects.  It  is  in  consequence  of  their  action  on  it,  that  it 
becomes  aware  of  its  own  existence  and  nature ;  that  it 
obtains  its  acquaintance  with  material  objects  and  fel- 
low beings ;  that  it  learns  the  existence,  attributes,  agea- 
<;y  and  win  of  its  Creator*  Such  is  of  course  the  fact  with 
respect  to  the  apprehensions  of  him  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and  noticing  beside  that  is  known  of  bim, 
but  what  is  manifested  by  his  works ;  nor  any  conceptions 
of  him  formed,  except  as  suggested  through  that  medium* 
That  is  also  equally  the  fact  in  respect  to  those  ideas  and 
truths  whiich  are  soraedmes  represented  as  the  objects  of 
immediate  intuitjoui  such  as  geometricsd  relations;  as  the 
conception  at  least  of  space,  which  they  universally  and  ne- 
cessarily involve,  as  well  as  of  points,  lines  and  angles,  is  a 
consequence  of  its  perception,  through  the  agency  of  the 
senses,  of  things  external  to  itself,  and  can  only  be  acquired 
through  that  instrumentality.  This  consideration  furnishes 
therefore,  the  most  decisive  corroboration  of  the  position  in 
question.  Inasmuch  as  no  class  of  ideas  can  be  desig- 
nated, of  which  the  mind  becomes  possessed  without  the 
aid  of  influences  from  some  exterior  cause ;  no  ground  can 
exist  for  the  ascription  to  it  of  a  capability  of  acquiring 
thoughts  independently  of  such  an  auxiliary. 

5.  There  are  but  two  modes  in  which  beings  can  be  sup- 
posed to  know  the  existence  of  things  external  to  them- 
selves ;  the  one  by  the  action  on  them  of  an  exterior  cause, — 
the  source  whence  the  mind  actually  derives  its  knowledge 
of  external  existences : — the  other,  the  exertion  of  the  voli- 
tion which  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  itself  of  those  exter- 
nal objects.  No  other  medium  than  the  latter  is  conceiv- 
able of  a  knowledge  of  such  existences  to  a  being  whose 
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perceptions  are  not  occasioned  by  an  influence  from  the  ob- 
jects themselves  of  bis  perceptions  ;  a  reflection  from  them 
to  him,  or  an  agency  from  some  other  exterior  cause.  But 
that  species  of  knowledge  is  peculiar  to  the  Deity* 

6»  To  suppose  the  mind  capable  of  acquiring  perceptions 
independently  of  excitement  from  without,  and  of  discerning 
the  existence,  the  attributes  and  the  actions  of  external 
beings  and  objects,  by  direct  intuition ;  were  to  suppose  it 
capable  of  universal  knowledge,  and  exalt  it  in  that  respect 
to  an  equality  with  the  Omniscient,  if  it  be  capable  in  that 
mode,  of  a  perception  of  any  one  being  or  object  external 
to  itself,  what  reason  can  be  supposed  to  exist  that  every 
other  is  not  equaUy  open  to  its  inspection,  and  necessarily 
the  object  of  its  notice  ?  What  limit  can  be  aflixed  to  its 
capacity :  what  barrier  can*  be  supposed  to  obstruct  it  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  material  and  spiritual  universe? 
A  supposition  that  conducts  us  to  results  thus  contradictory 
to  our  experience  and  nature,  cannot  but  be  whoUyiin- 
coriect. 

These  considerations  then  authoriie  the  conclusion  that 
the  mind  has  no  capacity  of  emerging  into  activity  without 
exterior  excitements,  nor  power  of  perceiving  the  existence 
of  things  external  to  itself,  independently  of  means ;  but  is 
directly  and  necessarily  indebted  for  the  commencement  of 
its  agency,  to  the  action  on  it  of  external  agents ;  and  either 
immediately  or  ultimately,  for  all  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
ever  becomes  possessed  of  things  without  itself. 

11.  There  are  two  methods  of  exciting  the  mind  to  acti- 
vity : — by  a  purely  spiritual  agency ;  and  by  the  instrnmen*' 
tality  of  material  organs,  and  the  action  of  other  exterior 
objects  to  which  they  serve  as  channels  of  influence.  The 
former  is  employed  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  sancti* 
fication :  the  latter  is  that  which  is  natural  or  constitutional 
to  us,  and  to  which  the  ordinary  providential  and  moral 
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administration  of  the  Most  High  over  us  is  adjusted.  The 
question  respecting  the  reason  of  the  adoption  of  this,  in 
preference  to  the  former ;  in  other  words,  respecting  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  a  material  universe,  as  the  theatre 
of  our  agency ;  and  an  organized  body,  as  the  instrument 
of  our  excitement  to  activity,  and  medium  of  our  knowledge 
of  external  existences,  agencies,  and  events;  is  one  of  pre- 
eminent interest.  On  this  vast  theme,  however,  I  can 
barely  enter  in  the  present  article :  a  fit  occasion  for  its  full- 
er discussion  may  occur  at  a  subsequent  period  in  these  dis- 
quisiUons. 

1.  A  material  instrumentality  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  mind's  perceptions  should  involve  a 
legitimate  sense  or  conviction  of  the  reality  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  itself — certainly  of  such  objects  as  its  perceptions 
would  represent.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  immediately  created,-  without  any  connection 
witl»such  extraneous  objects  as  they  appeared  to  represent ; 
without  any  extraneous  existences  like  those  of  which  our 
present  ideas  of  material  and  spiritual  beings  are  percep- 
tions ;  could  constitute  any  proofs,  or  form  any  ground  for 
a  feeling  of  their  reality.  They  would,  instead  of  that,  ne- 
cessarily take  place,  to  our  consciousness,  more  like  the 
conceptions  and  suggestions  which  now  sometimes  arise  in 
our  minds  without  any  perceptible  excitement  from  exterior 
causes,^  as  the  work  of  our  own  attributes  ;  and  would  in- 
volve, therefore,  nothing  more  than  a  development  of  our- 
selves ;  a  display  of  the  various  susceptibilities  and  powers 
of  our  nature.  They,  it  would  seem  at  least  to  be  proba- 
ble, would  neither  suggest  the  existence  of  such  objects  as 
they  appeared  to  represent,  nor  the  agency  of  an  exterior 
cause.  As  the  actual  objects  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  themselves,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  mind's 
operations ;  they  could  neither  be  contemplated  specula- 
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tively,  regarded  with  affection,  nor  made  the  objects  of  vo- 
luntary agency,  as  real  exterior  existences  ;  but  only  as  Its 
own  phenomena — its  successive  consciousness.  It  would 
itself  be  the  only  known  existence,  and  with  its  operations 
the  whole  known  universe. 

To  escape  this  conclusion,  it  will  perhaps  be  asked  ; — 
might  not  the  Most  High  create,  in  a  disembodied  spirit, 
precisely  such  a  succession  of  ideas  and  perceptions  as  that 
which  now  makes  up  the  series  of  our  thoughts  ;  and  might 
not  such  a  series  fulfill  identically  the  same  office  as  our 
present  perceptions  f  I  answer,  by  the  supposition,  as  far 
as  no  exterior  objects  and  beings  existed  corresponding  to 
those  apprehensions,  they  must  be  wholly  factitious ;  and  the 
feeling,  accordingly,  of  the  reality  of  the  objects  they  seem- 
ed to  represent,  be  wholly  groundless  and  deceptive.  Of 
course,  therefore,  all  inferences  and  convictions  founded 
on  them,  and  all  affections  cherished  toward  them,  as  real 
existences,  would  be  unauthorized.  To  assume  them  to  be 
realities,  regard  them  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  as 
displays  of  his  perfections,  as  reasons  for  rendering  him  a 
homage,  would  be  wholly  illegitimate.  To  be  treated  by 
him  as  real  existences,  as  manifestations  of  his  being  and  ex- 
cellence, and  made  the  ground  of  a  moral  government ; 
would  obviously,  in  like  manner,  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  their  nature,  and  incompatible  with  his  perfections.  To 
be  the  object  of  real  knowledge,  the  means  through  which 
he  is  to  be  known,  must  iissuredly  be  real,  and  involve  a 
real  and  just  display  of  his  being,  attributes,  and  agency : 
to  be  the  object  of  a  legitimate  faith,  love,  and  obedience, 
those  affections  must  be  founded  on  actual  manifestations  of 
himself,  not  on  mere  fictitious  conceptions  ;  and  the  claims 
of  his  moral  government,  to  be  obligatory,  must  rest  on 
facts,  not  on  mere  phantasma. 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps ;  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
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may  it  not  still  be  supposed,  that  the  mere  creation  of  such 
a  succession  of  ttiought,  wquM  itself  involve  a  sufficient  dis- 
play of  God's  attributes,  to  form  a  ground  of  homage  to 
him  ;  would  so  demonstrate  his  being,  character,  and  will, 
as  to  furnish  adequate  materials  for  the  exercise  toward  him 
of  obedient  affections  ? 

The  means  of  knowing  him — the  reply  is — ^would  then 
be  limited  to  the  mind's  own  operations ;  wonld  comprise 
no  proofs  of  his  being,  or  manifestations  of  his  perfections 
and  will,  but  such  as  were  involved  in  its  own  conscious- 
ness. But  that  would  manifestly  be  wholly  inadequate, 
both  to  the  purposes  of  our  agency  and  his  government. 
The  mind  itself  and  God  would  then  be  the  only  known 
agents,  and  the  only  objects,  therefore,  of  affection ;  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  them,  the  only  known  relations ; 
and  its  knowledge  of,  and  love  toward  him,  only  a  know- 
ledge and  love  of  him,  as  the  creator  of  itself  and  the  canse 
of  its  operations.  How  inadequate,  both  to  its  powers  and 
wants,  and  to  the  ends  of  his  government !  If  the  vast  dis- 
plays  he  now  makes  to  us,  through  his  diversified  works,  of 
his  presence,  perfections,  and  will,  fall  on  us  with  but  so 
slight  an  impression,  and  exert  over  us  so  imperfect  a  sway; 
how  inadequate  would  such  inferior  manifestations  prove ! 

2.  It  is  essential  to  the  mind's  possessing  a  power  of  de- 
termining, in  any  degree,  its  successions  of  thought,  and 
thereby  enjojring  a  possibility  of  voluntarily  manifesting  its 
affections. 

A  most  important  effect  of  volition  in  all  instances,  and 
in  many,  its  main  office  by  our  present  constitution  is,  to 
determine  the  objects  and  successions  of  our  perceptions ; 
and  it  is  through  that  medium  that  we  exert  oar  affections, 
and  form  and  display  our  character.  It  is  in  virtue  of  that 
power,  that  we  choose  ends  of  pursuit  and  follow  them ;  that 
we  aim  at  intellectual  attainments  and  external  acquisitions; 
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that  we  adopt  means  suited  to  our  designs,  and  put  forth 
connected  and  systematic  series  of  actions.  But  nothing 
whatever  of  tins  could  exist,  were  all  our  thoughts  directly 
created  by  the  divine  volition.  Future  perceptions  and 
systematic  agencies  could  not  then  be  legitimate  objects  of 
volition,  any  more  than  any  of  the  involuntary  effects,  of 
which  we  are  now  the  subjects,  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. As  no  wishes  we  might  feel  in  regard  to  them,  could 
affect  their  nature  or  succession,  they  could  only  be  con- 
templated as  unavoidable  causes  of  agreeable  or  disagreea- 
ble emotions,  like  physical  effects  which  we  now  passively 
experience;  the  production  and  prevention  of  which  are 
alike  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  influence.  No  desire  for 
example,  to  worship  God,  were  a  perception  to  be  created 
that  should  excite  a  wish  to  engage  in  that  employment, 
could  ensure  such  a  continuance  of  thought  respecting  him, 
as  to  render  it  possible.  No  wishes  to  meditate  on  his 
works,  to  learn  his  will,  to  fulfil  his  requirements,  could  con- 
tribute in  the  humblest  degree  to  our  exerting  such  agen- 
cies. No  possibility,  in  a  word,  could  exist  of  manifesting 
a  preference  of  fixing  our  thoughts  on  one  object  rather 
than  another,  nor  therefore  of  resisting  temptation,  or  ex- 
erting obedience. 

Such  a  method  of  producing  perceptions  would  also  be 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  establishment  over  us  of  a 
moral  government;  the  imposition  of  laws  requiring  the 
preference  of  God,  to  other  objects  of  supreme  regard,  and 
enjoining  specific  agencies  in  reference  to  him ;  as  obviously 
without  the  power  of  making  him  the  object  of  thought, 
such  exercises  would  be  wholly  impracticable. 

But  might  not  the  Most  High,  it  will  perhaps  be  asked, 
create  precisely  such  a  series  as  our  present  successions  of 
thought,  and  cause  them  apparently  to  sustain  the  same  re- 
lations as  now  subsist  between  our  choices  and  subsequent 
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perceptions — a  relation,  though  in  fact  of  mere  antecedence 
and  consequence,  yet  that  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
same  feeling  that  we  were  the  voluntary  occasions  of  those 
perceptions,  that  characterize  our  present  volitions  ? 

The  answer  is ;  As  the  mind  would  not  then  really  exert 
any  agency  in  the  production  of  the  effects  to  which  it  deem- 
ed itself  to  give  birth,  it  could  not  justly  be  regarded  as  re- 
sponsible for  their  existence.  Its  actual  relation  to  them 
would  be  that  of  a  mere  approver  or  desirer ;  not  that  of 
their  voluntary  cause.  Its  consciousness  therefore,  would 
be  wholly  deceptive ;  and  to  be  treated  as  the  actual  author 
of  those  effects,  would  be  to  be  treated  inconsistently  with 
its  relation  to  them.  Such  an  administration  therefore 
would  be  alike  inconsistent  with  our  nature,  and  with  the 
divine  rectitude. 

Such  a  constitution  would  also  be  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  imposition  of  laws,  enjoining  the  production  of  eA 
fects  external  to  the  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  exterior  ends ;  as 
such  agencies  would  obviously  require  the  possession  of 
power  to  give  birth  to  those  effects.  Legislation  could  then 
prescribe  nothing  beyond  bare  volition — inefficient  and  in- 
operative wishes. 

3.  Such  an  instrumentality  ad  that  which  is  the  consti- 
tutional medium  of  our  perceptions,  is  equally  essential  also 
to  the  possibilit}'  of  our  exerting  a  physical  and  moral  in- 
fluence on  our  fellow  creatures,  and  fulfilling  toward  them 
the  offices  which  are  devolved  on  us  by  our  social  relatiunsi 
and  which  the  scriptures  enjoin. 

All  our  agencies  on  them,  of  whatever  species,  either 
terminate  in  the  excitement  in  them  of  perceptions  ;  or  it  is 
through  that  medium  that  they  accomplish  the  effects  to 
which  they  give  rise.  Are  we  employed  in  the  communi- 
cation to  them  of  knowledge  ;  in  attempting  to  form  and 
modify  their  opinions;  to  influence  their  purposes;  to  con- 
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tribute  to  their  entertainment  ?  They  are  but  bo  many  names 
for  conveying  to  them  perceptions.  Is  the  relief  of  want ; 
the  mitigation  of  pain;  the  alleviation  of  sorrow,  the  object 
of  our  agency  f  These  effects  are  also  to  be  wrought  through 
the  same  instrumentality ; — withdrawing  them  from  the 
causes  of  their  distressful  emotions,  and  giving  birth  with-* 
in  them  to  new  and  agreeable  successions  of  thought.  And 
such  is  the  fact,  likewise,  if  the  correction  of  principles  and 
reformation  of  character  are  the  effects  aimed  at ;  as  the 
excitement  of  perceptions  is  the  medium  through  which  all 
our  influences  are  exerted,  on  emotions  and  choices. 

That  is  the  channel,  in  a  word,  of  all  our  agencies  ou 
our  fellow  men ;  and  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  communication  to  them  by  us  of  either  good  or 
evil.  Were  the  Spirit  of  God  the  sole  author  of  their  per- 
ceptions ;  they  would  be  as  inaccessible  to  us  as  though 
they  had  no  existence.  Incapable  of  transmitting  an  influ- 
ence to  them,  no  efforts  by  us  to  enlighten  and  bless  them 
90uld  prove  efficacious  ;  no  wishes  enjoy  any  success  : — 
their  most  imperious  wants,  their  most  touching  appeals  to 
our  benevolent  sympathies,  we  could  contemplate  only  as 
passive  spectators.  Such  an  utter  inability  of  affecting 
their  condition,  of  influencing  their  conduct,  would  of 
course  also  wholly  disqualify  us  to  be  subjects  of  laws  en- 
joining the  exertion  of  agencies  on  them,  and  expunge  every 
domestic  and  public  virtue  from  the  circle  of  our  duties. 

In  these  considerations  then  it  is  seen,  that  imperious 
reasons  exist  for  the  selection  by  the  Creator  of  the  present 
system  of  instrumentalities,  for  the  excitement  in  us  of  per- 
ceptions, in  preference  to  their  direct  creation. 

It  at  the  same  time  admits  also  their  production  to 
such  an  extent  as  our  necessities  require,  by  a  purely  spiritu- 
al agency,  as  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctiGcation, 
without  involving  any  such  iuconsistency  with  the  ends  of 
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our  beingy  as  would  exist  were  that  the  gole  mode  of  their 
excitement ;  inasmuch,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  views  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  birth,  respect  objects  of  whose 
existence  and  nature  tlie  mind  has  previously  gained  a  de* 
gree  of  knowledge;  and  is  not  dependent,therefore,  on  the  ef» 
^ts  of  his  influences  for  its  certainty  of  their  exterior  being : 
and  in  the  next  place,  as  the  extent  of  his- influence  is  only 
such  as  still  leaves  the  mind  as  large  a  control  as  the  pur- 
poses of  its  moral  agency  require,  over  its  subsequent  suc- 
cessions of  thought* 

These  considerations  then  carry  us  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  external  excitements  are  necessary,  at  first*  to  awaken 
the  mind  to  activity  ;  and  that  a  material  instmmeniaBty 
also,  like  that  of  our  bodies,  is  indispensable  to  the  purposes 
of  our  being. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  collateral  truths  with  which 
these  positions  are  connected. 

1  •  The  institution  of  these  material  means  of  communi- 
cation with  external  things,  and  learning  the  existence, 
agency,  and  will  of  God  and  other  beings,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  his  works. 

The  creation  of  a  material  universe  is  as  essential  to  the 
display  of  himself  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  as  the  creation 
of  such  creatures  is  to  the  manifestation  of  his  perfections  : 
and  the  gift  to  us  of  an  organized  body,  as  indispensable  to 
our  discerning  these  displays,  as  they  themselves  are  to  our 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  being  and  character.  They 
form  accordingly  the  great  medium  through  which  he  makes 
himself  known,  and  discloses  his  perfections  and  will ;  and 
are  the  channel  likewise  through  which  creatures  hold  their 
mutual  communications,  and  transmit  physical  and  moral 
influences  to  one  another. 

8.  The  assumption  of  Berkeley,  that  the  existence  of  ex-  _ 
terior  things  cannot  possibly  be  learned  through  eflfects  pro- 
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duced  in  Q8  by  them  ;  that  if  sach  things  really  exist,  it  can; 
only  be  known  by  a  direct  intuition  of  them ;  is  erroneous* 

The  considerations  he  advanced  to  sustain  his  dental  of 
the  existence  of  material  things  werei  that  they  are  not  ob- 
jects of  intuition  ;  and  that  the  effects  which  they  appear  to 
produce  in  us,  are  neither  such  inert  substances  as  matter  is 
supposed  to  be,  nor  semblances  of  such  substances,  but  of  a 
wholly  different  nature ; — mere  perceptions,  instead  of  mate^ 
rial  things;  states  of  the  intellect,  in  place  of  exterior  ex« 
istences  :— f-effects  which,  he  claimed,  involved  no  percep- 
tion of  snch  external  things  as  they  are  deemed  to  repre- 
sent, and  form  no  evidence  of  their  existence.  But  accord- 
ing to  this  assumption,  no  eflect  which  an  exterior  cause 
can  produce  in  the  mind;  no  agency  it  can  exert  on  us,  can 
convey  to  us  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  or  existence :  the 
ground  of  our  knowledge  of  such  existences,  if  we  gain  any, 
must  originally  lie  wholly  in  ourselves ;  it  must  be  the 
spontaneous,  independent  operation  of  our  nature ;  not  the 
consequence  of  an  agency  exerted  by  them  on  ns.  It  is  on 
this  position  that  the  whole  series  of  his  argumentation,  in 
support  of  his  theory,  proceeds* 

It  is  however  wholly  false,  and  is  virtually  treated 
as  such  by  him,  in  his  admission  that  the  effects  wrought 
in  us  by  external  causes,  demonstrate  to  ms  the  existence, 
not  only  of  Grod,  but  also  of  fellow  creatures  ;^-as  his  posi- 
tion itself  formally  denies  to  us  the  possibility  of  a  know- 
ledge of  exterior  existences,  and  limits  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge  to  the  mere  phenomena  of  our  consciousness  ; 
debarring  us  as  completely  and  directly,  therefore,  from  all 
perception  and  certainty  of  the  divine  agency,  attributes, 
and  existence,  as  from  that  of  material  things. 

Our  knowledge  of  exterior  things  is  in  fact  however,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  derived  solely  from  their  agency  on  us. 
We  neither  have  nor  can  have  an  immediate  perception  of 
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iliem ;  that  species  of  knowledge  being  peculiar  to  the  Deity, 
whose  will  is  the  cause  of  their  existence.  The  fact  there- 
fore that  the  effects  produced  in  us  by  material  objects,  are 
not  themselves  material,  nor  semblances  of  material  causes, 
is  no  more  proof  that  they  are  not  the  effects  of  those  things, 
and  media  to  us  of  a  certainty  of  their  existence,  than  the 
fact  that  those  perceptions  are  not  spiritual  existences,  nor 
semblatices  ofsuch  existences,  demonstrates  that  no  proof  it 
involved  in  them  of  the  existence  without  us,  of  an  Almighty 
Creating  Spirit 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  matter  being  derived  wholly  from 
the  effects  which  it  produces  in  us,  of  necessity  respects  it 
simply  as  the  cause  of  those  effects.  That  is  also  the  only 
sjpecies  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  God  and  depend- 
ent intelligences.  We  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  di- 
rect perception  of  things  without  ourselves ;  nor  of  any 
thing  within,  except  our  mental  operations. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  this  fact  accordingly  that  we  dis- 
tinguish the  different  modifications  of  matter  which  influ- 
ence us.  We  name  them  from  the  impressions  they  make 
on  us  of  color,  form,  organization;  or  effects  produced  by 
them  in  other  portions  of  matter:  and  arrange  them  into 
families  and  classes,  according  to  their  resemblances  of  fig^ 
ure,  structure,  or  other  phenomena* 

Such  is  the  mode  likewise  in  which  we  form  our  ideas  ot 
God.  We  ascribe  to  him  attributes  corresponding  to  those 
displayed  in  the  effects  he  produces  in  us  and  others,  either 
directly  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  objects  that 
surround  us. 

4.  It  is  with  these  views  of  the  necessity  of  an  exterior 
instrumentality  to  the  great  purposes  of  our  being,  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  conducted  respecting  the  adaptation  of 
the  external  world  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

It  will  obviously  very  essentially  affect  our  estimate   of 
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the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Most  High,  displayed  in 
that  portion  of  His  works,  whether  we  contemplate  them  as  * 
contrivances  that  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  without 
any  detriment  to  us,  and  possibly  to  our  benefit;  or  as 
means  that  are  indispensable  to  our  knowledge  of  Him^  and 
one  another ;  to  our  exerting  agencies  that  can  affect  our 
fellow  men ;  and  thereby  attaining  to  a  holiness  and  happi- 
ness that  comport  with  our  faculties  and  the  ends  of  our 
cfbation. 

5.  The  fact  that  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
and  as  far  as  is  known,  all  other  worlds  in  the  universe,  are 
subject  to  essentially  the  same  material  laws  as  those  of  our 
globe;  and  are  thence  fitted  to  be  residences  of  organized 
beings ;  may  be  regarded  as  presumptive  that  they  are  like«- 
wise  the  dwellings  of  intelligences,  who  enjoy  a  material 
medium  like  ua,  of  communication  with  external  objects* 
and  gain  through  that  instrumentality,  their  knowledge  of 
God  and  each  other. 

6.  This  subject  has  important  relations  to  the  state  of 
departed  spirits. 

The  scriptures  do  not  authorize  the  belief  that  they  sink 
into  insensibility  during  the  period  between  death  and  the 
resurrection,  but  convey  the  impression  in.  all  their  allu- 
sions to  the  subject,  that  they  continue  to  be  conscious  and 
active.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  however  to  conceive  how 
they .  can  exist  in  society,  enjoy  each  other's  presence,  and 
exert  uifluences  on  one  another,  without  a  material  medium 
of  communication.  To  impute  to  them  the  power  inde- 
pendently of  means,  of  perceiving,  communicating  with, 
and  acting  on  each  other,  is  to  ascribe  to  them  the  attri- 
butes and  prerogatives  of  the  Deity. 

Such  an  instrumentality  however,  though  indispensable 
to  their  existence  in  society,  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  their  continued  consciousness  and  activity.     As 
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death  will  neither  extingaish  nor  impair  the  intellectual  fac* 
Okies ;  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  they  had  here  experi* 
«Rced,  roay  be  repeated  by  memory ;  the  facts  and  truths 
of  which  they  had  gained  a  knowledge,  be  made  subjects 
at  will,  of  consideration,  traced  through  their  various  rela- 
tions,  and  prove  themes  of  perpetual  meditation  and  inqui'- 
ry,  and  sources  of  incessant  progress  in  knowledge.  The 
supernatural  influences  of  the  Spirit  may  also  in  that  state, 
as  well  as  in  this,  convey  to  them  new  and  more  extensive 
views,  than  they  could  of  themselves  attain,  and  carry  for- 
ward their  knowledge  boundlessly,  respecting  all  those  of 
God's  works,  of  whose  existence  they  had  here  become  ap- 
prised. 

7.  We  doubtless  see  in  these  views  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  dead  are  to  be  raised  and  exist  forever  in  union 
With  organized  bodies — that  they  may  behold  the  dis- 
plays of  his  being,  perfections,  and  will,  which  are  made 
by  the  Most  High  in  his  works  ;  exist  in  society;  and  exert 
on  each  other  influences. 

8.  The  relation  of  these  views  to  those  of  Locke  and  KanC 
in  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  to  such  as  are  familiar  with  their  theories. 
Not  having  in  the  present  number  the  requisite  space  to  dis- 
cuss them,  I  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  them  to  a 
future  occasion. 


DR.   WARDLAW'S    LECTURES 


on 


CHRISTIAN    ETHICS. 


Th£  Theological  literature  of  Great  Britain  is  indebted 
for  many  of  the  valuable  works  with  which  ii  has  been  en^- 
riched  during  the  last  century,  to  the  institution  by  bene- 
volent individuals,  of  annual  lectures  at  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  founders  of  several  of  them, 
having  made  provision  for  the  delivery  and  publication,  an- 
nually forever,  of  a  number  of  discourses  on  important  top- 
ics, by  individuals  selected  by  the  heads  of  Colleges,  from 
among  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ; 
Iheir  liberal  endowments  have  called  into  activity  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  those  institutions,  and 
given  birth  to  works  of  great  usefulness  and  celebrity* 

The  propriety  of  similar  endowments  in  our  literary  in- 
stitutions, especially  if  connected  with  provisions  for  the 
more  perfect  education  of  scholars  of  superior  talents,  by  a 
longer  residence  at  college  and  a  theological  seminary,  is 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  devote 
their  wealth  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  religion.  Few 
modes  perhaps  can  be  selected  in  which  bequests  can  be 
made  the  means  of  exerting  a  more  safe,  more  elevated,  and 
more  permanent  influence.  Beside  the  salutary  impulse 
which  is  thus  naturally  imparted  to  the  industry  of  candi- 
dates for  their  honors ;  great  beneficial  efiects — considering 
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the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  means — arise  from  them 
from  year  to  year,  to  others.     The  number  of  minds  to 
which  they  extend   their   influence  is  immense;  and  the 
multitude  great,  whom   they  awaken  to  curiosity,  excite 
to   investigation,   and   advance   in    knowledge   and   use- 
fulness ;  and  they  are  fitted  to  be  the  means  of  transmit- 
ting similar  blessings  to  multitudes  more  of  generations  that 
are  future.     An  exemplification  of  the  salutaiy  effects  to 
which  they  thus  give  rise,  is  furnished  by  the  magnificent 
provision  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  displays  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  the  natural  world  ; — works 
by  which  he  is  attracting  to  those  subjects  the  attention,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  of  the  whole  literary  world,  and  com- 
municating to  myriads,  more  just  and  enlarged  views,  and 
more  salutary  impressions,  than  they  otherwise  would  ever 
have  obtained. 

The  Congregationalists  of  Great  Britain  have  lately,  nf- 
ter  the  example  of  the  universities,  instituted  a  course  of 
annual  lectures  in  London,  denominated  the  **  Congrega- 
tional  Lecture,'*  of  which  the  first  series  are  those  of  the 
volume  under  notice,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  on  *<  Christian  Eth- 
ics, or  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  principles  of  divine  revela- 
tion." 

The  main  question  to  which  he  directs  his  inquiries— the 
ground  or  reason  of  the  defects  and  errors  of  former  theories 
of  morals — is  one  of  high  interest,  and  if  succesfully  treat- 
ed, would  come  with  eminent  propriety  from  a  Scottish 
speculatist.  The  most  distinguished,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  most  erroneous  of  the  British  theorists  on  the 
subject  for  the  last  hundred  years,  were  Hume,  Smith, 
Brown  and  Mackintosh.  The  diffusion  of  their  opinions,es- 
pecially  those  of  Hume  and  Smith,  has  been  very  extensive, 
and  their  influence  highly  prejudicial.     To  lift  the  veil  firom 
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their  false  specalationSy  point  out  the  secret  of  their  errors, 
and  furnish  a  clae  to  the  truth,  were  to  render  a  signal  ser^ 
vice  alike  to  morality  and  literature :  and  by  whom  could  that 
service  be  rendered  more  appropriately,  than  by  one  educa- 
ted in  the  same  scenes,  familiar  from  youth  with  their  philo* 
sophy,  and  a  witness  of  the  effects  to  which  it  has  given 
birth  f  This  important  office  however,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  I  fear, 
will  be  found  to  have  but  very  imperfectly  fulfilled.  His 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  defects  and  errors  of  theirs  and 
other  moral  systems,  he  states  in  the  following  manner : 

"  It  has  long  been  my  painlbl  ceoviction  that  many  of  oar  tbeonea 
of  morals  have  been  sadly  vitiated,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  defect, 
but  even  of  radical  and  miBchievous  error  by  the  nou- admission,  or  by 
the  absence  of  all  due  consideration,  of  the  real  character  of  our  na- 
ture, as  estranged  in  its  affections  from  the  government  of  God,  and 
80  in  a  state  of  moral  depravity.  I  avow  it  to  be  one  of  my  principal 
designs,  to  call  to  this  subject  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Christians, 
p.  32. 

"  In  by  much  the  larger  proportion  of  their  theories,  there  is  an 
entire  overlooking  of  a  fundamental  article  in  the  statements  of  ftet 
and  of  doctrine  contained  in  divine  revelation,  relative  to  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  man,  as  a  subject  of  God's  moral  government : — I 
refer  to  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature*  It  has  long  been  my 
conviction, — a  conviction  which  has  been  progressively  confirmed  by 
observation  and  reflection,— ^hat  a  large  proportion  of  theological 
errors,^-of  heretical  departures  from  evangelical  truth,  may  be 
traced  to  mistaken  or  defective  views  of  this  great  point."  '*  While 
these  things  are  sufficiently  evident  as  to  the  bearing  of  our  views 
of  human  natare  in  our  conceptions  of  the  remedial  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical system,  the  observation  is  with  equal  truth  applicable  to  the 
speculations  of  philosophers  on  the  principles  and  laws  of  moral  obli- 
gation." p.  37,38. 

His  attempt  to  trace  the  various  errors  of  their  theories 
to  that  cause,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  far  from  successfal. 
To  verify  his  hypothesis,  he  should  have  shown  that  their 
systems  are  a  natural  result  of  an  oversight,  or  denial  of  that 
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view  of  the  depravi^  of  human  nature,  which  he  entertains 
and  regards  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  just  theory  of 
morals.  The  errors  of  their  systems,  unless  they  result  le- 
gitimately from  the  source  to  which  he  ascribes  them>  are 
obviously  not  to  be  referred  to  that  source,  however  they 
may  have  been  derived  by  their  authors,  but  so  far  as  they 
are  in  form  deduced  from  it,  are  to  be  regarded  as  errors  of 
logic,  and  no  more  chargeable  on  it,  than  any  other  infer- 
ence with  which  it  has  no  actual  connexion. 

On  the  other  hand  to  prove  that  their  systems  are  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  such  a  denial  or  oversight,  would  go 
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fiir  to  substantiate  his  assumption.  No  such  attempt,  how- 
ever^ is  made  by  him.  Not  a  trace  is  found  on  his  pages  of 
an  effort  to  show  that  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  Hume,  Smith,. 
Clarke,  Edwards,  or  Paley,  results  logically  from  a  disbelief 
or  disregard  of  his  view  of  the  consequences  to  our  nature  of 
the  fall.  The  fact  that  no  such  connexion  is  evinced,  not 
only  sufficiently  shows  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  vindi- 
cating his  theory,  but  furnishes  a  presumption  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  verification.  If  such  a  connexion  were  real  and 
palpable,  its  developement  would  naturally  have  been  the 
first,  as  it  would  have  been  the  most  efficient  step  toward 
his  olgect 

But  no  logical  connexion  subsists  between  the  moral  sys- 
tems,  on  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  animadverts,  and  a  disbelief 
or  neglect  of  the  theory  of  depravity  which  he  entertains. 

By  what  method  can  the  ''  Aristotelian  philosophy," 
which,  according  to  his  representation,  '^  described  virtue  as^ 
consisting  in  the  mean  between  two  extremes^" — be  ima- 
gined to  have  resulted  from  a  disbelief  of  '*  the  innate  de- 
pravity of  human  nature  ?"  Does  the  conclusion  that  virtue 
lies  in  the  medium  between  a  total  apathy  to  enjoyment,  or 
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Stern  denial  of  our  susceptibilities  of  good  from  objects 
around  us,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  an  eager  and  unrestrained 
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indulgence  of  appetite  and  passicAi  on  the  other,  follow  as  a 
natural  result  from  a  disbelief  that  our  nature  is  the  subject 
of  such  a  corruption  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  ascribes  to  it  ?  Can 
the  slightest  connexion  be  discerned  between  the  two 
positions  ? 

By  what  process  can  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  that  the 
customs  of  society,  and  will  of  magistrates,  are  the  grounds 
of  obligation  and  standards  of  right,  be  deduced  from  that 
source  ?  If  the  enactments  of  legislators,  and  the  habits  or 
agreements  of  communities,  are  at  once  the  foundation  and 
rule  of  duty ;  can  they  be  any  the  more  or  less  so,  whether 
our  nature  is.believed  to  be  depraved  or  not  f  But  Hobbes, 
in  place  of  contemplating  mankind  as  exempt  from  such  af- 
fections as  Dr.  Wardlaw  regards  as  evil,  and  constitution- 
ally upright  and  benevolent ;  exhibited  them  as  naturally  in 
a  state  of  violent  warfare,  and  swayed  by  the  dictates  of 
an  unrestrained  and  cruel  selfishness ;  and  regarded  the  in- 
stitution of  restrictive  customs  and  laws,  and  the  formation 
of  codes  of  morals,  as  having  resulted  from  the  dangers  to 
which  men  have  found  themselves  exposed  from  each  other's 
savage  natures. 

What  connexion  subsists  between  the  denial  or  disregard 
of  that  view  of  the  present  condition  of  our  nature  which 
Dr.  Wardlaw  entertains,  and  the  theories  of  Cudworth  and 
Price ;  that  eight  and  wrong  are  qualities  of  actions  inde- 
pendently of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  effects  of  which 
they  are  the  occasions ;  that  they  are  perceived  by  the  intel- 
lect, as  weU  as  felt  by  the  conscience ;  and  that  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  rest,  are  immutable  ?  Dr.  Wardlaw  him- 
self, in  asserting  that  the  obligations  of  men  are  unchanged 
by  the  fall,  sufficiently  shows,  it  would  seem,  that  he  theo- 
ries of  those  writers  cannot  necessarily  be  regarded  as 
having  resulted  from  an  oversight  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
depravity  ? 
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What  affinity  can  be  imagined  to  exist  between  that  de- 
nial and  Dr.  Clarke's  doctrine  respecting  the  eternal  fit- 
nesses of  things  ?  Is  there  any  conceivable  mode  in  which 
that  denial  can  lend  any  instrumentality  to  the  support  of 
his  theory  f  Let  it  be  true  or  false,  can  it  be  any  the  less  or 
more,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  whether  such  a  depravity 
as  Dr.  Wardlaw  attributes  to  it,  belongs  to  human  nature, 
or  not  ?  Would  one  of  Dr.  Wardlaw*s  belief,  find  on  that 
ground  any  greater  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
system,  than  though  he  entertained  a  diflerent  theory  of  our 
constitution  f 

What  dependence  has  the  theory  of  utility  on  a  disbelief 
or  oversight  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  peculiar  views  of  human  na- 
ture ?  Do  the  advocates  of  that  theory  ever  deduce  it  from 
such  a  negative  source;  or  allege  an  opposite  view  of  our 
constitution  as  the  basis  of  their  speculations  ?  A  physio- 
logical hypothesis  or  doctrine,  the  foundation  of  their  theo- 
ry of  the  principles  of  morals!  It  would  be  difficult,  I  sus- 
pect, to  express  either  a  grosser  misrepresentation,  or  a  more 
flagrant  absurdity. 

What  foundation  can  that  denial  form  for  the  inference 
of  the  theory  of  a  moral  sense ; — a  peculiar  faculty,  whose - 
office  is,  to  discern  the  character  of  actions,  and  vindicate 
or  disapprove  them  f  Are  any  of  the  considerations  urged 
in  its  favor  by  its  advocates,  afiected  at  all  by*the  question 
whether  Dr.  Wardlaw's  view  of  our  nature  is  correct? 
Does  the  theory  imply,  or  do  its  authors  and  disciples 
teach,  that  the  actions  of  men  are  not  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  they  are  held  to  be  by  those  who  concur  with  Mm  in 
their  views  of  our  constitution  ? 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  discern  how  that  denial  can  lend 
any  aid  to  the  support  of  the  Edwardean  theory  of  morals. 
If  the  first  element  of  virtue  be  the  benevolent  love  of  being 
in  general ;  can  it  be  any  the  less  so,  whether  human  na- 
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ture  is  the  subject  or  not  of  the  depravity  which  Dr.  Ward- 
law  imputes  to  it  f 

Orfiually,  can  the  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  in  question  have 
had  any  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  theory  of  Brown, 
that  actions  are  moral  because  they  awaken  conscience ;  and 
are  good  when  they  excite  approval,  and  evil  when  they 
occasion  disapprobation  f  Can  the  assumption  that  acts 
are  moral  because  they  affect  conscience^  any  more  tha 
that  they  affect  conscience  because  they  are  perceived  to 
be  moral,  result  from  a  disbelief  of  depravity  f  What  lo- 
gical connexion  subsists  between  either  of  those  theories, ' 
and  that  disbelief? 

Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  all  the  other  systems 
against  which  he  urges  that  objection.  No  such  connex- 
ion as  he  assumes,  subsists  between  them  and  the  denial  or 
disbelief  of  his  views  of  human  depravity. 

The  error  of  his  hypothesis  is  further  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  the  authors  of  some  of  those  theories,  and  many 
among  the  advocates  of  those  of  them  that  are  the  most 
popular,  are  likewise  believers  of  the  theory  of  human  na- 
ture which  Dr«  Wardlaw  holds,  and  the  belief  and  just  ap- 
preciation of  which,  be  treats  as  an  efficient  safeguard  a- 
gainst  speculative  errors  on  the  subject  Such  were  Ed- 
wards and  Dwight  at  least,  and  many  of  their  followers. 
And  such  is  the  fact  likewise,  with  multitudes  who  concur 
in  the  speculations  of  Hutcheson,  Cudworth,  Clarke  and 
Price — however  it  may  have  been  with  those  writers  them- 
selves. The  errors  and  imperfections  of  their  systems 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  referred  to  a  denial  of  a  theory 
which  their  authors  and  disciples,  in  place  of  rejecting  or 
disregarding,  openly  recognise  and  in  many  instances,  stren- 
uously maintain. 

But  the  total  untenableness  of  the  assumption  on  which 
he  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  their  errors,  is  man- 
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ifest  from  the  fact,  that  their  theories  are,  without  exception, 
theories — not  of  the  standard  of  duty ^  as  he  treats  them  in 
all  the  reasonings  which  he  employs  to  verify  against  them 
his  objections — ^but  simply  of  the  foundation  of  morals :  a 
problem  that  is  wholly  unaffected  by  the  question  whether 
our  nature  is  depraved,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  holds  it  to  be,  or 
not.     Thus  the  theories  of  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paley  and 
D wight,  solely  respect  the  reason  that  acts  are  virtuous  and 
vicious ;  as  is  the  fact  likewise  with  the  systems  of  Cud- 
worth,  Clarke,  Price  and  Edwards ;  whilst  those  of  Hutch- 
eson,  Smith,  Brown  and  Mackintosh,  relate  rather  to  the 
reason  that  acts  come  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  virtuous  and 
vicious ;  or  the  ground  of  the  affections  of  conscience  in  re- 
spect to  them.     But  the  foundation  of  morals, — the  rea- 
son that  acts  are  virtuous  or  otherwise,  must  obviously  be 
the  same,  whether  our  nature  is  physically  depraved,  as  Dr. 
Wardlaw  teaches,  or  not.     To  assume  it  to  be  otherwise, 
were  to  assume  that  the  fall  in  deteriorating  our  constitu- 
tion, changed  also  the  nature  of  virtuousness  and  sin! — 
a  position  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  at  least  cannot  advocate ; 
as  he  formally  holds,  that  the  grounds  ofour  obligations  are 
unchanged  by  the  fall.     But  if  the  foundation  ofour  obli- 
gations remain  the  same,  the  grounds  of  our  duty,  the  rea- 
sons that  certain  of  our  acts  are  virtuous  and  vicious ;  our 
theories  respecting  those    reasons,  clearly  cannot  legiti- 
mately, in  the  slightest  degree,  be  affected  by  the  theories 
we  may  entertain  of  changes  ^i^rought  in  our  nature  by  the 
transgression  of  our  first  parents.    As  the  fall  itself,  confess- 
edly, can  have  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  foundation 
of  virtue ;  how  can  our  views  of  the  effects  produced  in  our 
constitution  by  that  catastrophe,  with  any  propriety  be  re- 
garded as  naturally  and  necessarily  the  determiners  of  our 
theories  of  the  morality  of  our  actions  f 

It  is  the  oversight  of  this  fact,  that  the  theories  on  which 
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he  animadverts,  are  mere  theories  of  the  foundation  of  mo* 
rals — not  of  the  standard  of  duty — and  the  assumption  that 
they  are  the  latter;  that  has  thus  betrayed  him  into  the  be- 
lief that  their  errors  are  to  be  referred  to  defective  and  er- 
roneous views  of  the  present  state  of  our  nature.  That  he 
proceeds  in  all  his  efforts  to  verify  his  position  respecting 
them,  on  llie  assumption  that  they  are  theories  of  the  stand- 
ard of  duty,  and  make  our  nature  itself  a  law  or  criterion  of 
our  obligations ;  a  single  example  will  sufficiently  show: 

*'  I  begin  with  the  systcra  which  resolves  virtue  into  agreement 
with  the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things.  To  enter  at  Jarge  into^illustra- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  this  system,  as  introduced  by  Cudworth,  and 
ably  taken  up  and  defended  by  Clarke  and  Price,  would  be  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  them  so  far  as 
to  make  the  bearing  of  my  general  objection  manifest.  According 
to  it,  then,  the  right  and  wrong  of  actions  are  to  be  regarded  as  rank- 
ing amongst  necessary  or  first  truths,  which  are  discerned  by  the  mind, 
independently  of  all  reasoning  or  evidence.  So  that  the  perception 
of  right  or  wrong,  along  with  the  consequent  sentiment  of  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  is  as  unavoidable  as  the  perception  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  self-evident  propositions — propositions  which 
are  never  obscured  more  than  by  attempts  to  prove  them ;  and  which 
we  believe,  simply  because  we  cannot  but  believe  them.  The  sys- 
tem maintains  an  absolute  and  eternal  distinction,  between  right  and 
wrong ; — a  distinction  which  the  mind  intuitively  discerns ;  the  right 
consisting  in  correspondence,  and  the  wrong  in  contrariety,  to  the 
nature  and  eternal  fitnesses  of  things. 

''  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny  that  this  phraseology,  about  fit- 
nesses and  eternal  fitnesses,  has  any  meaning.  I  believe  it  to  have  a 
meaning,  and  an  important  meaning  too^  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  there  do  exist  such  fitnesses  as  the  definition  assumes, 
and  that  virtue  may,  with  propriety,  be  regarded  •  as  consbting  in 
conformity  with  these  fitnesses;  whence  this  is  to  be  considered  as 
arising  we  may  hereafter  see.  Suppose  then  we  grant,  that  the  mo- 
ral fitness  of  the  action  of  an  intelligent  agent  lies  in  its  congruity 
with  the  true  nature,  circumstances,  and  relations  of  things  ;  a  ge- 
neral idea  may  be  given  of  this  congruity,  and  consequently  of  the 
moral  fitness  of  which  it  is  the  assumed  standard,  from  that  relation 
which  is  obviously  the  first  and  highest  of  all  that  are  possible — the 
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relation,  namely,  in  wkich  such  a  creature  stands  to  the  Author  of 
his  existence.  There  cannot  surely  be  any  hesitation  in  assenting 
to  the  proposition,  that,  in  moral  science,  the  unfitness  of  profanity 
in  the  speech  or  conduct,  or  of  irreverence  or  hatred  in  the  mind  of 
such  a  creature  towards  Deity,  is  as  real  and  as  palpable  as,  in  the 
science  of  physics,  would  be  the  unfitness  of  a  cube  to  fiU  up  a  sphe- 
rical case. 

'*  But  although  a/ew  such  general  maxims — such  great  fundamen- 
tal principles — ^may  be  admitted  to  be,  with  all  propriety,  classed 
among  first  truths^  and  held  as  correct  exemplifications  q{  the  JUn^MS 
of  things; — yet  even  of  a  sinless  creature,  if  we  suppose  him  left  en- 
tirely to  his  own  unassisted  conceptions,  how  very  limited  must  be 
the  comprehension  of  what  may  be  embraced  in  such  a  phrase  I  It 
is  a  phrase  easily  uttered,  and  it  expresses  what  has  not  merely  the- 
oretical but  real  existence; — ^but  it  is  a  phrase  of  vast  amount  of 
meaning,  comprehending  views  so  enlarged  and  complicated,  as  to  be 
utterly  beyond  the  grasp  and  the  distinct  apprehension  of  a  finite  in- 
tellect. The  line  of  created  wisdom  is  too  short  to  sound  their 
depths.  There  is  one  line  alone  that  can  reach^-one  intellect  alone 
that  can  search  them.  They  are  views,  which  can  be  embraced  in  all 
their  amplitude — fathomed  in  all  their  profoundness— traced  out  in 
all  their  ramifications,  only  by  that  Mind  which  planned  and  firamed 
the  universe,  and  by  which  all  its  endless  relations  were  originally 
adjusted — the  relations  of  creatures  tp  fellow-creatures,  and  of  all 
creatures  to  himself;  this  last  being  necessarily  the  first  in  order, 
the  highest  in  obligation,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

*'  Here  then  comes  in,  in  all  its  force  of  application,  our  master 
difficulty.  If  such  things  are  true  of  a  finite  nature,  even  though 
sinless — how  is  a  nature  that  is  not  only  thus  limited,  but  in  which 
the  proper  order  of  things  has  been  disturbed  and  inverted— in  which 
especially  the  claims  of  the  first  and  most  sacred  of  all  relations  have 
lost  their  hold,  and  are  disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot — how  is 
such  a  nature,  with  any  semblance  of  reason,  to  be  constituted  judge 
of  the  universal  and  eternal  moral  fitnesses  of  things?  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  learned  framers  of  the  system  now  under  our 
notice,  had  the  benefit,  in  putting  it  together,  of  the  light  of  revela- 
tion. Hence  the  superiority  of  their  illustrations  and  defences  of  its 
principles  to  any  thing  of  a  similar  character  broached  among  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity.  But  even  as  maintained  by  these  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  the  system  does  not  contain  that  distinct  and  full 
recognition  of  the  real  state  of  human  nature  for  which  I  am  at  pre- 
sent pleading,  as  essential  to  a  correct  judgment  on  all  such  subjects. 
It  is  surely  very  manifest,  that  unless  there  be  a  just  apprehension  of 
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the  true  eharacter  and  condition  of  man,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  cor- 
responding misconception  and  error  in  the  estimate  of  those  ^/ne^ei, 
in  conformity  to  which  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude,  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist. If  the  human  nature,  as  it  nowis,  is  conceived  to.be  in  its  pristine 
and  proper  state,  even  as  the  Sovereign  Creat<»r  made  and  meant  it 
to  be,  and  if  the  estimate  of  those  fitnesses  is  made  out  on  this  mista* 
ken  hypothesis ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive^how  materially  the  true 
relation  of  man  to  God,  and  of  God  to  man,  may  be  misunderstood, 
and  what  an  amount  of  error  may,  by  such  misunderstanding,  be  in** 
trodaced  into  the  conclusions  of  which  it  becomes  the  ground.  In 
order  to  a  right  estimate  of  fitnesses,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
right  conception  of  the  relations  between  which  they  subsist.  I  have 
formerly  admitted  that  the  fall,  and  consequent  sinfuhiesB  of  man, 
have  made  no  change  on  his  original  moral  obiigatiebs ;  hvA  «f  these 
obli|^ienfl  themselves  our  ideas  cannot  bat  be  materially  affected  by 
ignorance  of  his  true  condition,  and  of  the  difference  between  what 
his  nature  was  at  first,  and  what  it  has  now  become.  For  if  it  bg 
from  our  conception  of  the  fitnesses  involved  in  the  relation  rectpro- 
cally  subsisthag  between  man  and  God,  that  our  estimate  of  these 
obligations  is  formed ; — ^then,  if  the  conception  of  those  fitnesses  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  view  of  this  relation  as  it  now  exists,  which  is  either  en- 
tirely, or  to  any  considerable  degree  erroneous,  who  does  not  perceive 
to  what  confusion,  to  what  total  misapprehension, or,  at  least,  to  what 
incongruous  blending  of  truth  and  falsehood,  this  must  necessarily 
lead?  Here  then  we  have  the  double  source  of  error  formerly  ad- 
verted to^—the  incompetency  of  the  Judge,  and  the  incorrcctnjsss  of 
the  standard."     P.  69—74. 

He  thas  represents  the  theory  as  exhibiting  man  as  an 
antboritative  judge  of  '*  the  fitnesses  of  things ;" — and  his 
nature  as  the  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be  estimated ; 
and  proceeds  in  all  his  reasonings  against  it  on  the  assump- 
tion, ibat  it  thereby  iiecomes  a  mere  theory  of  the  standard 
of  duty,  and  will  of  course  be  treated  as  such  by  all  who 
adopt  it : — a  representation  obviously  wholly  unauthorized 
and  unjust.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  hypothesis  that 
the  fitnesses  of  things  are  the  foundation  of  virtue,  that 
man  is  the  authoritative  judge  of  those  fitnesses,  and  thence 
that  his  nature  is  the  standard  of  duty,  any  more  than  it  re* 
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eBlrangement  from  God,  and  of  moral  corruption,  it  is  needless  to 
say  how  delualve  all  this  neceesarily  becomes.  How  can  any  thing 
but  error  and  confusion,  or  at  best,  mingled  and  partial  truth,  be  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  discover  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude  from 
the  constitution  of  a  depraved  nature  ?— to  extract  a  pure  system  of 
ethics  from  the  elements  of  corruption  ? — to  found  the  superstructure 
of  moral  science  on  the  scattered  and  unstable  rubbish  of  fallen  hu- 
manity ?"  pp.  42—44. 

"  But  our  present  discussion  relates  to  those  who  in  the  possession 
of  reason  sad  of  holiness,  were  made  *  after  God's  own  image.'  In 
them  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  being  a  communication  from 
the  fulness  of  Deity,  were  the  same  7b  kind  as  in  the  fulness  from 
which  they  were  imparted, — the  same  in  the  created  nature,  as  in 
the  uncreated.'*  *'This  necessary  conformity  of  the  cbsracter  of  the 
intelligent  creature  to  that  of  his  Holy  Creator,  was  exemplified  in 
man.  His  nature  was  then  a  fair  and  faithful  indication  of  the  nature 
of  God :  the  excellence  of  the  maker  being  made  apparent  in  the 
excellence  of  his  work.  Man  himself  in  his  ownjconsciousness  pos- 
sessed this  inward  witness  for  God :  and  in  his  character  he  presented 
the  testimony  to  others." — "The  principle  is  one  which  I  may  surely 
assume  ss  beyond  contradiction,  that  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
being,  there  was  a  harmony  between  creation,  and  the  principles  of 
rectitude  in  the  Creator ;  from  this  arises  the  immediate  consequence 
that  the  principles  being  developed  in  creation,  creation  becomes  re- 
ciprocally a  test  or  criterion  of  tbe  principles."  pp.  216,  217. 

He  tbas  infers  from  the  perfections  of  tbe  Most  High, 
that  the  natures  of  the  intelligences  whom  he  creates,  mast 
constitute  a  perfect  criterion  of  the  principks  of  rectitude, 
and  serve  as  an  infallible  guide  to  duty  ;  and  asserts  that 
such  was  the  fact,  with  man's  nature,  as  he  was  originally 
formed.  This  assumption  however,  leads  directly  to  the 
feise  conclusions  which  he  imputes  to  tbe  systems  which  he 
opposes*;  and  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Is  not  God  the 
sole  author  of  our  present^nature  ?  Are  there  any  elements 
in  it  which  he  has  not  placed  there  ?  Does  Dr.  Wardlaw 
acknowledge  any  other  creator  of  himself  than  the  infinite 
Being  who  gave  existence  to  Adam  f    He  certainly  does 
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not.  It  follows  theo  resistlessty  od  his  priDcipIeSy  that 
man's  Datuve  in  its  present  state  being  the  work  of  the  all- 
wise  and  all-perfect  Jehovah,  famishes  as  truly  as  did  the 
natui^  of  Adaoiy  '^  a  criterion  of  the  principles  of  rectitude," 
and  an  unerring  standard  of  du^ !  He  can  never  escsqpe  this 
result,  unless  he  retreats  from  his  assumption. 

But  his  assumption  is  obviously  erroneous*     It  is  a  gross 
absurdity  indeed,  to  talk  of  the  nature  of  creatures  being  ^'  a 
criierion  of  rectitude^and  standard  of  obligation; — ^to  suppose 
their  constitution  to  be  such,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
their  subjection  to  a  moral  government*     If  the  nature 
itself  of  angels,  is  a  standard  of  their  duty,  why  does  God 
impose  on  them  reveaded  laws  f     Why  did  he  institute  laws 
over  the  first  pair,  if  their  nature  informed  them  of  his 
whole  will  f     But  what  is  meant  by  Adam's  nature,  or  that 
of  the  angels,  being  a  criterion  of  rectitude  and  standard 
of  duty  ?    Is  it  that  their  apprehensions  of  duty  were  infal-* 
libly  right  ?    If  their  constitutions  were  a  perfect  index  to 
truthy  a  safeguard  against  error ;  what  necessity  existed  of  a 
revelation  f     Is  it  that  their  affections  were  such  as  infalli^ 
bly  to  be  exercised  aright,  whatever  might  be  the  influen- 
ces to  which  they  were  subjected  f     But  was  such  the  fact  i 
Why  then  were  revealed  laws  imposed  on  theur  affections  ; 
and  how  happened  it  that  they  were  actually  exercised  in 
transgression  ?     Is  it  that  their  consciences  were  an  ade- 
quate excitement  to  duty  and  guard  against  sin  f    Why  then 
were  they  not  withheld  by  them  from  the  fall  ?  It  is  manifest 
that  there  is  no  sense  in  which  their  nature  can  with  any  pro- 
priety be  regarded  as  any  such  standard  of  duty,  as  Dr. 
Wardlaw  assumes.     To  ascribe  to  a  creature  such  a  nature, 
is  to  ascribe  to  him  a  nature  that  by  its  own  unassisted  en- 
ergies, secures  at  least  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
siderations that  affect  his  obligations  ; — of  bis  own  nature 
and  relation^ ;  of  the  nature,  relations,  agency  and  will  of 
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Us  Creator,  and  ofall  the  other  beings  to  whom  his  actions 
have  a  reference,  and  of  all  the  consequences  to  which  his 
actions  are  to  give  rise :  and  that  is  to  ascribe  to  him  the  In- 
telligence of  the  Divinity.     It  is  to  assume  also,  that  all  his 
affections  are  such,  that  he  will  infallibly  be  prompted  by  his 
knowledge,  to  exercise  them  aright ;  and  that  is  to  ascribe  to 
him  unchangeable  moral  perfections.   But  no  such  immuta- 
ble holiness  pertahed  to  the  first  pair,  or  is  attributable  to 
angels*     To  suppose  that  the  nature  of  a  creature  may  be 
a  criterion  of  the  principles  of  rectitude  and  standard  of 
duty,  is  to  suppose  also,  that  the  reason  of  his  peculiar 
duties  lies  wholly  in  himself;  not  partially  in  the  natures, 
relations    and    agencies  of    other  beings*       Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact.     Tlie  reason  that  a  being  is  a  subject 
of  obligation,  lies  wholly  indeed  in  his  nature — his  moral 
faculties  ; — but  the  reason  that  he  owes  the  particular  obli- 
gations, that  he  does,  lies  largely  in  the  nature,  relations 
to  him,  and  agency  of  the  beings,  to  whom  he  owes  those 
obligations,  and  toward  whom  he  is  to  fulfill  his  duties. 
The  ground  of  our  peculiar  obligations  to  God,  for  example, 
lies  in  his  perfections,  and  his  relations  and  agency  toward 
us.    To  regard  our  nature  as  the  foundation  of  those  obli- 
gations, and  the  standard  of  those  duties,  is  obviously 
therefore  egregiously  to  mistake. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  is  as  much  at  fault  therefore  in  his  notions 
on  this  subject,  as  he  is  in  his  views  of  the  ground  of  the 
errors  of  those,  whose  systems  he  assails. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  from  these  remarks,  that  his  vol- 
ume is  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  rank  of  an  authority  on  this 
subject.  Beyond  these  fundamental  errors  which  affect  the 
whole  web  of  his  speculations,  it  is  generally  slight  in  its 
views,  rather  than  profound  ;  bears  the  marks  of  haste ; 
and  is  put  forth  withall,  with  an  affectation  of  knowledge, 
which  the  limited  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that  his 
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pages  betray,  bat  very  imperfectly  justifies.  Let  not  the 
reader,  hc^ever,  infer  from  these  imperfections,  that  hii 
volume  is  without  merits.  Those  of  his  strictures  on  the 
principal  moral  systems  in  which  he  treats  them  as  theories 
of  the  foundation  of  morality, — as  they  in  fact  are,  not  of 
the  rule  of  duty, — though  seldom  novel,  are  generally  just 
and  sensible,  and  well  entitled  to  perusal. 

The  subject  of  his  Lectures  is  one  of  high  interest,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  one  competent  to  its  tho- 
rough elucidation,  would  enter  on  its  discussion.  The 
chief  sources  of  the  errors  of  moral  speculatists  seem  to  me 
to  be ;  first,  that  they  have  treated  man  himself  and  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  men,  as  the  sole  source  of  his  obliga- 
tions, to  the  exclusion  of  the  Deity ;  and  next,  thaf  they  have 
attempted  to  resolve  the  whole  of  morality  into  some  single 
element,  as  utility  or  benevolence.  Thus  Hobbes,  Hume, 
and  Smith,  being  both  theoretical  and  practical  infidels, 
wholly  excluded  God  from  their  speculations,  and  looked 
for  the  foundation  of  obligation  only  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  It  was  thence  that, 
Hobbes  held  the  will  of  magistrates  and  communities  to  be 
the  source  of  obligation;  that -Hume  regarded  the  utility  of 
actions  to  the  agent  as  the  principle  of  their  virtuousness ; 
and  that  Smith  attempted  to  trace  the  formation  of  con- 
science to  the  operations  of  sympathy. 

But  it  is  scarcely  an  inferior,  or  a  less  palpable  error, 
that  speculatists  have  attempted  to  resolve  the  whole  mo- 
rality of  actions  into  some  single  element,  as  benevolence, 
utility,  the  will  of  men,  or  the  authority  of  God.  The  pri- 
mary ground  of  obligation  lies  obviously  in  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  beings  between  whom  the  obligation  sub- 
sists. Our  nature,  for  example,  and  relations,  are  the 
ground,  on  the  one  hand,  of  our  obligations  to  God  ;  while 
his  perfections  and  relations  to  us,  are,  on  the  other,  the 
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foundation  of  his  rights  over  us  ;  and  the  virtuousness  or 
sinfulness  of  our  acts  consists  primarily  in  their  being  a  re- 
cognition and  treatment  of  him,  that  accords  vntbf  or  is  in 
contradiction  to,  those  perfections  and  rights.  There  are 
other  considerations,  however,  that  may  enhance  those  obli- 
gations, and  contribute  to  affect  the  character  of  our  ac- 
tions ;  such  as  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  the  consequences 
to  ourselves  they  are  to  draw  after  them ;  and  their  influence 
on  the  well-being  of  others.  All  these  are  seen  and  felt  by 
us  to  be  sources  of  obligation ;  are  employed  as  excitements 
to  obedience;  and  are  recognised  accordingly,  as  conlribnt- 
ing  to  constitute  or  enhance  the  morality  of  acts.  This  great 
fact,  however,  the  writers  on  the  foundation  of  morals  have 
wholly  overlooked,  and  proceeded  in  their  theories,  on  the 
assumption  that  some  one  of  these  characteristics  is  the  sole 
element  of  virtue.  Of  these,  Edwards  regarded  it  as  love 
to  being  in  general,  or  benevolence ;  Hume  and  Paley,  as 
utility  to  the  agent;  Dwight  rather,  as  utility  to  the 
beings  at  large  who  are  affected  by  the  actions  of  which  it 
is  predicated ;  Archbishop  King,  as  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God ;  Clarke,  as  accordance  with  the  fitnesses  of  things;  and 
Wollaston,  as  conformity  to  truth  :  all  of  which,  as  well  as 
several  others,  are  obviously  traits  of  all  virtuous  acts,  and 
cannot  be  excluded  from  a  full  delineation  of  their  character. 


A  LETTER  TO 
REV-  NOAH  PORTER,   D.D. 

ON  THE  STATEB4ENTS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  DR.  BELLAMY'S  DOCTRINES. 
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Report,  authoriied,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  represents  you  to  be  the 
anthor  of  the  article  in  the  October  number  of  that  work, 
on  <<  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  Luther  Hart,"  in 
which  the  following  passages  occur. 

'*  For  the  June  number  of  1830,  he  prepared  the  review  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  England"— 
'*  7^  review  of  Bellamy  appeared  in  the  succeeding  number." 
p.  488. 

**  As  to  the  origin  of  evil,  Mr.  Hart  fully  concedes  that  Bellamy 
and  Strong  reason  chiefly  and  avowedly  on  the  theory,  that  sin  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good;  or  that  the  moral  system 
includes  more  good  than  it  could  have  done,  had  there  been  no  sin 
and  punishment,  and  was  therefore  preferred  by  the  Creator  to  any 
other  system  possible  or  conceivable.  This  of  course  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  the  doctrine  which  these  great  men  held.  Yet  this  subject 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  before  them  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  presented,  as  a  distinct  subject  of  contemplation  and  argument* 
They  assumed  the  common  theory  of  the  day,  as  it  had  come  down 
to  them,  without  distinctly  inquiring,  whether  there  was  any  alter- 
native consbtent  with  the  Calvinistic  faith,  or  foUowing  this  out  in 
its  bearings  on  other  known  and  admitted  truths.  Hence  it  is  not 
wonderful,  if  when  they  met  with  difficulties  of  which  this  theory 
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did  not  afford  a  t atisfactorj  solution,  thej  tinconsqlouBly  gave  their 
arguments  a  shape  which  involved  the  assumption  of  the  other. 
This  is  the  less  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  both  theories 
occupy  so  much  common  ground — the  doctrines  of  God*s  eternal 
purpose-— of  his  permission  of  sin,  in  order  to  the  greatest  good — of 
his  universal  providence  overruling  it  for  good— and  in  short,  all  the 
essential  attributes  of  his  nature,  and  all  the  revealed  principles  of 
his  government.  This  Mr.  Hart  thought  was  the  fact,  and  referred 
to  the  passages  in  their  writings  which  induced  this  belief.  This 
was  not  claiming  them  as  having  adopted  the  theory  attributed  to  the 
New  Haven  theology.  It  was  claiming  only,  that  this  theory,  to 
which  those  powerful  minds,  contrary  to  'the  tradition  received 
from  the  fathers,'  -unconsciously  resorted,  in  explaining  and  vindica- 
ting certain  revealed  truths ;  and  the  only  inference  is,  that  it  is  a 
theory  which  commends  itself  to  the  mind,  in  view  of  the  revealed 
character  and  government  of  God.*'  Christian  Spectator  Tor  1834. 
p.  491.  • 

It  is  a  satisfaction  sir,  when  one  meets  with  serious 
difficulties  in  the  perusal  of  a  work,  to  be  able  to  resort  im- 
mediately to  the  author,  and  solicit  from  him  such  recon- 
ciliations or  corrections,  as  his  inconsistencies  and  errors 
may  require.  I  notice  that  in  a  late  letter  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, you  made  professions  of  strong  attachment  to  truth, 
•and  expressed  ardent  wishes  for  the  prevalence  of  just  views 
respecting  the  New  Haven  theologians  and  their  theology* 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  who  is  so  ready,  without 
solicitation,  to  step  forth  for  the  maintenance  of  right  in  the 
cause  of  others,  will  exhibit  at  least  an  equal  promptness  in 
furnishing  such  light  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  representations  and  doctrines.  I  take  leave 
therefore,  to  invite  your  notice  to  several  statements  and  im- 
plications in  the  above  cited  passages,  which  I  find  myself 
unable  to  reconcile  with  truth. 

I.  The  first  topic  to  which  I  solicit  your  attention  is,  the 

view  which  you  give  of  the  representation  put  forth  in  that 

"  review  of  Bellamy,''  of  his  theory  respecting  "  the  origin 
of  cviL" 
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Your  statement  is, .  that  **  as  to  the  origin  of.evil,  Mr. 
Hart  fully  concedes  that  Bellamy  and  Strong  reason  chiefly 
and  avowedly  on  the  theory,  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good;  or  that  the  moral  system  in- 
cludes more  good  than  it  could  have  done,  had  there 
been  no  sin  and  punishment,  and  was  therefore  preferred 
by  the  Creator  to  any  other  system  possible  or  conceiva- 
ble;'' and  that  he  only  represented  that  ^'they  unccn^ 
sciously  gave  their  arguments  a  shape  which  involved  the 
assumption  of  the  other"  ''  theory  attributed  to  the  New 
Haven  theology  ;" — not  that  he  claimed  that  they  ''  avow- 
edly" adopted  that  theory. 

This  statement,  I  regret,  sir,  to  be  obliged  to  say — so  far 
as  the  review  of  Bellamy,  to  which  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks, is  concemec^ — is  directly  the  reverse  of  fact.  The 
open,  the  bold,  the  unqualified  representation  of  that  re- 
view is,  that  the  theory  pn  which  Dn  'Bellamy  constructed 
his  main  reasonings,  and  chiefly  proceeded  throughout  his 
discussion,  is  the  theory  which  Dr«  Taylor  has  advanced ; 
and  that  it  was  only  by  *'  inadvertence,"  and  from  **  the 
pressure  of  difficulties  of  which  ffUs  theory  did  not  aflbrd  a 
satisfactory  solution,"  that  be  was  driven  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thesis that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

He  begins  his  remarks  on  the  subject  with  the  following 
declaration. 

**  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  accounting  for  God*6  permisaion  of  sin,  has  not 
adhered  throughout  to  any  one  hypothesis.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
at  different  times,  reasoned  on  at  least  two  different  hypotheses,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  which  were  presented  to  his 
view.    These  are : 

1.  That  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

3.  That  the  system  or  plan  which  God  adopted,  (not  the  sin  which 
was  incidental  to  it,  as  a  certain  consequence)  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good. 

"  This  latter  hypothesis,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  one  of  which 
we  have  affirmed,  in  common  with  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  sermon  on  the 
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nature  of  sin — ^not  that  it  is  true,  or  can  be  supported  by  absolutely 
decisive  evidence — but  that  it  may  be  true,  and  that  it  has  never  yet 
heen  proved  to  be  false" — Christian  Spectator  for  1830,pp.  629 — 530. 

He  here  simply  affirms  that  Dr.  Bellamy  *<  reasoned  on 
at  least  two  different  hypotheses^  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  presented  to  his  view;"  without 
stating  which  it  is  that  he  professedly  maintained.  After 
endeavouring  to  account  for  Dr.  Bellamy's  reasoning  **  in 
different  parts  of  his  treatise  on  different  and  inconsistent 
hypotheses*' — an  endeavour  that  for  injustice  and  absurdity 
has  scarce  a  parallel,  except  on  Dr.  Taylor's  pages — he 
presents,  in  the  following  language,  his  concession  that 
Dr.  Bellamy  reasoned  at  times  on  the  theory  that  sin  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

*'In  ascribing  to  Dr.  Bellamy  the  theory  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  gobd>  it  is  hut  juit  to  remark^  that  he  proposes 
it  often  in  the  form  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  as  what  may  he  true.^ 
^  In  other  instances  y  however,  he  adopts  the  form  of  positive  assertion. 
He  states  too,  that  *  if  God  had  pleased,  he  could  havehindered  the 
existence  of  sin.*  And  tbb  he  supposes  might  have  been  done  in  perfect 
consistency  with  free  agency.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Bellamy  in  a  part  of  his  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  sin 
is  the  necessary.means  of  the  greatest  good.  And  we  are  perfectly 
willing  that  such  statements,  on  his  part,  should  have  all  the  weight 
to  which  they  are  entitled  on  a  fall  view  of  the  facts."  p.  531. 

Such  is  the  obscure  and  stilled  concession,  which  he 
makes,  that  Bellamy  sometimes  reasoned  on  the  hypothesis 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good — ^not  as 
truth  required,  that  that  was  the  theory  which  he  openly 
and  formally  advanced  and  maintained,  to  the  utter  rejec- 
tion and  condemnation,  not  only  of  that  which  Dr.  Taylor 
holds,  but  of  everv  other.  To  this  reluctant  and  smothered 
admission,  he  adds : — 
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«<  Should  it  appear  however,  that  these  statements  are  not  more 
irreconcilable  with  the  views  which  we  have  expressed,  than  with 
many  things  advanced  by  himself— Ma/  he  was  led  to  adapt  this  the^ 
ory  thrtmgh  the  inadvertence  we  have  already  specified — that  in  stating 
the  qaestion  at  issue,  in  many  of  his  reasonings,  and  especially  in  an- 
swering objections  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  character  and  gov- 
ernment, he  has  virtually  adopted  the  position  that  sin  (in  respect  to 
the  divine  prevention]  is  incidental  to  the  best  system ;'  then  may  his 
authority  be  appealed  to  with  equal  or  even  greater  propriety  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  which  we  have  advocated  on  this  subject, 
p,  531—532. 

Here,  sir,  is  no  such  full  concession  as  you  ascribe  to  Mr. 
Hart,  that  Bellamy  reasons  "  chiefly  and  avowedly  on  the 
theory  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good  ;  and  that  when  he  deviated  from  it,  he  did  it  '^  un- 
consciously," and  by  becoming  inconsistent  with  himself. 
There  is  no  concession  indeed  whatever  to  that  effect.  In 
place  of  that,  it  is  claimed,  that  in  ascribing  that  theory  to 
Dr.  Bellamy,  justice  requires  that  it  should  be  stated  that  he 
proposes  it  often  in  the  form  of  a  mere  hypothesis^  or  merely 
as  what  may  possibly  be  true :  and  in  the  admission  that  he 
sometimes  adopts  the  form  of  positive  assertion,  and  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  it  is  intimated  that  it  is  only  in  "  instan- 
ces," and  **  a  part  of  his  reasoning ;"  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  represented  that  '*  hqwas  led  to  adopt  this  the- 
ory through  the  inadvertence**  to  which  the  reviewer  had 
before  referred  it ;  and  that  so  far  was  he  from  chiefly  and 
avowedly  reasoning  on  it  throughout  his  discussion,  that 
'*  in  stating  the  question  at  issue,  in  many  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  especially  in  answering  objections  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  character  and  government,  he  virtually 
adopted"  Dr.  Taylor's  hypothesis ;  and  that  '*  his  autho- 
rity," therefore,  "  may  be  appealed  to  with  equal,  or  even 
greater  propriety,  in  support  of  the  principles**  of  that  the- 
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ory.  The  reviewer  accordingly,  aAer  oiSbring  some  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  his  terms,  employs  the  remainder 
of  the  article  in  endeavouring  to  verify  that  representation, 
by  labouring  to  show  that  Dr«  Bellamy  '*  introduces  the 
subject  of  his  discussion  to  bis  readers  on  the  basis  of  tfatfl 
theory ;''  that  his  eihibition  of  sin  as  taking  place  by  God's 
permission,  ^'  renders  the  inference  unavoidable,''  that  be  re- 
garded this  as  the  .true  theory ;  that  he  "  most  explicitly 
concedes  that  sin  is  no  part  ofGod^s  scheme  or  plan ;"  that 
he  teaches  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  not  a  necessary 
means  to  the  highest  glory  of  God  ;  that  he  sanctions  this 
theory  in  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  sin ; 
that  ''  he  resorts  to  ii"  in  '*  answering  some  principal  ob- 
jections;" that  "  all  that"  he  "  says  respecting  holy  beings, 
as  moral  agents,  is  fuU  in  proof  ^^  of  the  same  ''point ;"  and 
at  length,  that ''  it  is  manifest,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Bellamy  generally  speaks  of  the  results  of  the  system, 
that  he  did  not  regard  sin  as  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good  ;"  and  finally,  in  closing  the  review,  he  says 
he  ''  takes  leave  of  the  treatise  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  regret ; — pleasure  to  find  Dr.  Bellamy  meet- 
ing the  enemies  of  divine  sovereignty  on  that  vantage 
ground,"  assumed  by  Dr.  Taylor — which  he  thinks  ought 
'*  never  to  be  relinquished  ; — regret  that  in  any  instance  he 
should  yield  it  to  his  t)pp(ftient,  and  be  thus  driven  to  adopt 
a  theory  which  nuule  him  inconsistent  with  himself^*  p.  539. 
The  statement  you  give  of  the  representation  of  the  re- 
view, you  thus  perceive,  sir,  is  directly  the  opposite  of  fact. 
The  writer  of  that  article,  instead  of  fully  conceding  that 
Dr.  Bellamy  reasons  chiefly  and  avowedly  on  tlie  theory 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  or  that 
the  moral  system  includes  more  good  than  it  could  have 
done,  had  there  been  no  sin  and  punishment ;  and  repre* 
senting  that  it  was  only  through  inadvertence,  and  by  be« 
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coming  inconsistent  with  his  avowed  principles,  that  he  de- 
viates from  that  theory :  makes  it  his  specific  object  to  de- 
monstrate the  direct  reverse :  that  Dr.  Bellamy  encountered 
the  enemies  with  whom  he  was  contending  on  the  vantage 
ground  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hypothesis ;  that  he  introduced  his 
discussion,  conducted  his  reasonings,  and  met  the  principal 
objections,  which  he  attempted  to  obviate,  on  that  theory  : 
and  that  he  abandoned  it,  and  slid  into  the  other,  only  by 
inadvertence,  and  becoming  wholly  self-inconsistent. 

Such  being  the  fact — too  clearly  to  admit  of  disputation, 
— I  take  leave  to  ask  of  you,  sir,  how  it  happened  that  you 
put  forth  such  a  representation  of  it  ?    By  what  theory  is 
it  that  this  blank  and    startling  jfalsification  is^to  be  ex- 
plained ?     Is  it,  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  import  of  that 
review  ?     You  thought  proper,  in  your  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  to  exhibit  yourself  as  enjoying 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  New  Haven  contro- 
versies and  doctrines.     Is  this  then  to  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  accuracy  of  your  knowledge,  and  the 
trust  to  which  your  testimony  is  entitled  f     Ignorant  of  the 
import  of   the  review  f    How  is  it  then,  that  you   have 
undertaken  to  testify  respecting  its  representations  f     Was 
it  "  through  inadvertence"'  that  you  fell  into  this  glaring 
misrepresentation  f     Ton  must  possess  a  singular  tact  at 
blundering,  to  commit  such  an  error  unconsciously,  when 
fulfilling  the  solemn  office  of  biographer  and  eulogist  over 
the  ashes  of  a  cherished  friend  !    Tour  co- labourers  at  New 
Haven  must  also  be  equal  adepts  in  the  art,  to  allow  it  to 
pass  through  their  hands  without  detection  !  What  a  guile- 
less, thoughtless  set  of  beings  !  How  forgetful  of  the  con- 
troversies iti  which  they  have  been  engaged  ;  of  the  means 
by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  peculiar 
doctrines ;  and  of  the  aids  in  their  efi!brts   that  have  been 
rendered  them  by  their  friend« !     Yet  there  is,  you  cannot 
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but  be  aware,  besides  these,  but  one  other  hypothesis  on 
which  your  falling  into  this  extraordinary  error  can  be  ac- 
counted for*  The  nature  of  that,  however,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  that  I  should  hint  to  you.  If,  unhappily,  it  co- 
incides with  fact,  if  you  will  but  search  with  the  aids  of 
conscience  you  may  find  it  graven  on  tlie  tablets  of  your 
memory. 

Let  the  reason  of  the  mis-statement,  however,  have  been 
what  it  may,  I  trust  you  will  feel  the  necessity,  not  only  of 
correcting  it  with  promptitude  and  frankness,  but  also  of 
making  a  full  explanation  of  its  origin.  As  to  allow  it  to 
remain  unrectified,  will  be  to  exhibit  an  open  disregard  to 
the  claims  of  truth  ;  so,  to  retract  it,  without  satisfactorily 
accounting  for  its  occurrence,  will  be,  at  best,  to  leave  your 
reader  without  such  evidences  as  your  vindication  needs, 
that  you  have  not  attempted  deliberately  to  mislead  him. 

II,  But  whatever  may  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  incor- 
rect statement  which  you  have  thus  put  forth;  gross  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  more  glaring  than  the  utter  erroneousness  of  the 
view  which  the  reviewer  gives  in  that  article  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy's theory. 

The  next  favour  accordingly,  which  1  have  to  ask  of  you 
is,  that  you  will  explain  to  me  how  it  happened  that  he  put 
forth  such  a  misrepresentation*  of  that  writer's  doctrines. 

That  the  view  which  he  gives  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  theory  is 
totally  and  palpably  false,  I  have  already  made  manifest, 
by  showing  that  the  hypothesis  which  he  imputes  to  him  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  you,  represent  Mr.  Hart 
as  conceding  that  he  avowedly  teaches,  and  which  you 
grant  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  indisputable  that  he  held. 
You  say,  ^^  Mr.  Hart  fully  concedes  that  Bellamy  and 
Strong  reason  chiefly  and  avowedly  on  the  theory  that  sin 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  or  that  the 
moral  system  includes  more  good  than  it  could  have  done 
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had  there  been  no  sin  and  punishment;  and  was  therefore 
preferred  by  the  Creator  to  any  other  system  possible  or 
conceivable.  This"  you  add,  ^^  of  course^  must  he  ad- 
mitted to  he  the  doctrine  which  these  great  men  held^"  You 
here,  in  eflect,  pronounce  the  reviewer  to  be  guilty  of  to- 
tally misrepresenting  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  exhibiting  him,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  openly  and  generally  denying  that  doc- 
trine, and  never  teaching  it  except  through  inadvertence  ; 
and  on  the  other,  as  professedly  maintaining  the  hypothesis 
apvocated  by  Dr. Taylor,  and  never  deviating  from  it  but  by 
unconsciously  becoming  inconsistent  with  himself.  How 
consummate  his  injustice  to  Dr.  Bellamy  is,  may  be  more 
fully  seen,  by  adverting  to  the  nature  of  the  hypothesis 
which  he  represents  him  as  maintaining. 

1.  That  hypothesis  is,  that  *'  the  system  or  plan  which 
God  adopted,"  includes  none  of  the  actions  which  his 
creatures  exert,  but  only  embraces  his  own  agency.  This 
theory  he  represents  Dr.  Bellamy  as  formjilly  teaching.  His 
language  is :  *'  This  plan,  according  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  does 
not  include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only 
of  what  God  does,"  If  it  *'  consists  only  of  what  God 
does", — it  obviously  not  only  wholly  excludes  sin,  but  every 
portion  likewise  of  the  agency  of  creatures,  good  as  well  as 
evil.  "Dr.  Bellamy  most  explicitly  concedes  that  sin  is 
no  part  of  God's  scheme  or  plan  ;  and  affirms  that  if  God's 
conduct  in  permitting  sin  be  approved  of,  even  without  re- 
garding sin  as  any  part  of  God's  scheme  or  plan,  his  point 
is  gained."  pp.  535 — 536. 

2.  The  theory  teaches  that  the  sin  that  takes  place,  is  not 
only  not  included  in  God's  plan,  but  likewise  that  it  is  to  him 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of  his  creating  and  upholding 
such  a  system  of  moral  agents  :  that  it  takes  place  not  by 
his  permission,  but  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent 
it.     '*  Dr.  Bellamy,  if  language  can  do  it,  vindicates  the 
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gOTernmenl  of  Ood  in  view  of  existing  eril,  on  the  theory 
that  '  the  evil  (in  respect  to  divine  prevention)  is  incidental 
to,'  that  is,  a  necessary  attendant  of  ''the  best  plan." 

3.  This  alleged  impossibility  to  God  of  preventing  his 
creatures  from  sinning,  is  constituted,  the  theory  represents, 
by  their  nature  as  moral  agents.  It  exhibits  the  power  of 
volition  as  a  power  of  exerUng  choices,  wholly  indepen* 
dently  of  influences :  as  a  power,  therefore,  that  by  its  very 
nature  is  incapable  of  being  controlled  or  restrained. 

"  What  finite  being  then,  we  ask,"  eays  the  reviewer, "  can  know 
that  a  universe  of  free-agents*  who  possess  of  course  the  power  of  sin- 
ning, could  have  been  held  back  from  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
every  possible  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  even  by  all  the  influ- 
ences to  obedience,  which  God  could  exert  upon  them,  without  de- 
stroying their  freedom  ?  These  influences  roust  of  necessity  be  sub- 
jected to  one  limitation;  viz.:  the  nature  of  that  on  which  they  are 
called  to  act ; — and  in  acting  upon  mind,  omnipotence  must  operate 
according  to  the  laws  of  moral  agc»icyi  or  there  is  an  end,  at  once, 
both  to  sin  and  holiness." — Christian  Spectator,  for  1830,  p.  533. 

'*  As  free  agents  have  power  to  sin,  notwithstanding  all  the  influ- 
ences to  obedience  which  God  can  exert  upon  them,  they  may  use 
that  power,  and  therefore  on  this  hypothesis,  sin,  as  to  God's  pre- 
venting it,  is  necessarily  incidental  to  a  moral  system." — Christian 
Spectator  for  1830,— p.  5S0. 

Such  are  the  main  elements  of  the  hypothesis  which  the 
reviewer  imputes  to  Dr.  Bellamy; — an  hypothesis  which,  first 
contemplating  the  power  of  exerting  volitions  as  a  power  of 
acting  from  mere  self-determination,  or  putting  forth  choices 
wholly  independently  and  irrespectively  of  influences  and 
reasons;  thence,  on  the  one  hand,  denies  to  God  the  possibi- 
lity of  exerting  a  controlling  influence  on  moral  agents; 
and  then,  on  the  other,  exhibits  him  in  accordance  with 
such  an  inability,  as  wholly  excluding  the  events  of  their 
agency  from  his  designs. 
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That  the  reviewer  produced  nothing  whatever  to  sustain 
his  ascription  of  this  theT)ry  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  I  need  not  ap- 
prise you.  Neither  you,  nor  any  one  who  has  read  the  Ser- 
mons and  Vindication,  can  have  failed  to  see  that  the  at- 
tempt to  make  out  that  he  held  or  sanctioned  it,  is  a  sheer 
misrepresentation: — as  causeless  and  daring  a  libel,  as 
recklessness  and  mendacity  ever  fabricated. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  pretence  that  Dr. 
Bellamy  attempted  to  vindicate  God  in  the  permission  of  the 
sin  that  exists,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  unable  to  prevent 
it.  In  place  of  that,  he  every  where  throughout  his  discus- 
sion, contemplates  God  as  perfectly  able  to  withhold  his 
creatures  from  it,  without  destroying  their  freedom,  and 
makes  it  his  avowed  and  sole  aim  to  demonstrate  his  wisdom 
in  thus  intentionally  permitting  when  he  might  prevent  it.  ' 

Nor  is  there  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  pretence  that  he 
virtually  founded  his  attempts  to  vindicate  the  divine  admi- 
nistration on  that  theory.  Not  an  argument  nor  a  proposi- 
tion exists  in  his  discussion,  that  either  lends  that  pretence 
any  support,  or  can  save  it  from  the  finfamy  of  deliberate 
falsehood. 

In  place  of  openly  advocating  in  any  instance,  or  virtually 
sanctioning  that  hypothesis,  he  in  the  most  explicit  and  de- 
cisive terms,  denounced  it  as  utterly  contradictory^  to  the 
plainest  representations  of  the  scriptures,  and  dictates  of 
reason  ;  and  unequivocally  asserted  the  perfect  power  of 
God,  if  he  chose,  to  prevent  his  creatures  from  sin,  and 
confirm  them  universally  in  holiness.  The  most  ample 
proofs  of  these  facts  will  occur  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  an  utter  absurdity  indeed  to  represent  Dr.  Taylor's 
theory,  as  a  theory  of  the  permission  of  sin  ;  and  the  intima- 
tion that  Dr.  Bellamy  attempted  to  account  for  its  permis- 
sion on  that  hypothesis,  it  as  grossly  insulting  to  his  sense, 
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as  it  is  Miijustto  his  piety.  Acconnt  for  God's  voluntarily 
permitting  the  existence  of  sin,  by  denying  that  be  volun- 
tarily permits  it !  Could  any  but  an  idiot  or  a  madman  be 
guilty  of  such  a  solecism? 

But  even  supposing  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  respecting  the 
divine  inability  to  be  true  ;  it  can  furnish  no  vindication 
whatever  of  the  Most  High  in  respect  to  the  existence  of 
sin :  the  pretence  that  it  does,  is  ridiculous :  for  while  it 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  requisite  in  order  to 
his  vindication,  that  he  should  pursue  that  agency  which 
is  necessary  on  his  part  to  the  production  or  existence  of  the 
greatest  good  ;  and  that  that  good  consists  of  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  his  moral  creatures  ;  its  representation 
is,  that  his  agency,  plan  and  power,  in  fact,  extend  only  to 
the  creation  and  support  of  his  works ;  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  actions  of  his  intelligent  creatures :  that  the 
whole  of  their  agency ;  their  holiness  and  happiness  therefore, 
and  consequently  the  greatest  good ;  alike  lie  wholly  without 
the  circle  of  his  plan,  and  the  sphere  of  his  influences ! 
The  proof  which  the  theory  pretends  to  furnish,  that  God 
exerts  all  the  agency  within  his  ability  that  can  contribute 
to  the  production  of  the  greatest  good,  thus  turns  out  to 
be  an  express  and  solemn  asseveration  that  he  has  neither 
any  power  or  design  to  produce  that  good — that  it  is  not 
among  the  ends  at  whicb  he  aims  ! 

Such  is  the  complication  of  ignorance  and  impiety  which 
the  reviewer  attributes  to  Dr.  Bellamy;  and  not  only 
without  a  shadow  of  authority,  but  against  the  most  palpa- 
ble, the  most  abundant,  the  most  unmixed  and  resistless 
demonstration,  that  the  views  of  that  writer  were  the  direct 
reverse  of  those  which  he  ascribes  to  him.  An  instance  of 
misrepresentation  surpassing  it  in  enormity  cannot  be  point- 
ed out,  in  the  whole  annals  of  even  unprincipled  polemics. 

I  now  ask  you,  sir,  how  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the 
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reviewer  put  forth  this  misrepreseDtation  f  I  do  Dot  inquire 
of  you  how  it  is  to  be  apologized  for.  It  does  not  admit  of 
excuse  or  palliation.  But  I  ask  you  to  make  known  the 
reasons  of  bis  perpetrating  it.  How  was  it,  sir,  that  the  au- 
thor of  that  article,  after  having  carefully  perused  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy's Sermons  and  Vindication,  sat  down  and  deliberately 
penned  this  stupendous  misrepresentation ;  not  only  with- 
out one  solitary  proof,  or  consideration  to  support  him ; 
but  against  a  glare  of  evidence,  which  no  eye,  however  dull, 
could  fail  to 'see  ;  against  the  clear  and  unpervertible  testi- 
mony of  every  page,  of  every  proposition,  of  every  sentence 
in  the  volume  f  Unveil  to  us,  I  pray  you,  sir,  the  reasons 
of  this  extraordinary  act;—* that  its  author,  if  a  thoughtless 
trifler,  may  at  least  be  disarmed  of  his  influence ;  or  if  a  de- 
liberate falsifier,  may  meet  the  infamy  that  his  depravity 
deserves. 

III.  When  you  have  fuMUed  this  office,  be  good  enough 
to  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some  further  statements 
which  you  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  you  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

After  affirming  that  Mr.  Hart  fully  concedes  that  Bella- 
my and  Strong  reason  chiefly  and  avowedly  on  the  theory 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good;  or  that 
the  moral  system  includes  more  good  than  it  could  have 
done,  had  there  been  no  sin  and  punishment,  and  was  there- 
fore preferred  by  the  Creator  to  any  other  system,  possible 
or  conceivable ;"  and  granting  that  ^'  this  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  the  doctrine  which  these  great  men  held  ;"— -you 
add: 

"  Yet  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  come  before  them  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented,  as  a  distinct  subject  of  contempla- 
tion  and  argwnent." 

A  flat  denial  that  Dr.  Bellamy  made  the  theory  that  sin 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  a  distinct  sub- 
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ject  of  cpntemplatioD  and  argument !  And  this  after  you 
have  not  only  affirmed,  thai  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
held  that  doctrine;  but  stated  also,  that  Mr.  Hart  fully  con- 
cedes that  he  chiefly  and  avowedly  reasons  on  it  through- 
out his  Sermons  and  Vindication !  A  bold  unqualified  de- 
nial that  there  is  any  appearance  that  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  his 
voluminous  discussions  on  these  identical  themes,  ever  made 
the  question  a  distinct  subject  of  contemplation  and  argu- 
ment, whether  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good — whether  the  moral  system  includes  more  good  than 
it  could,  had  there  been  no  sin  and  punishment — and 
whether  it  was  therefore  preferred  by  the  Creator  to  any 
other  system '  possible  or  conceivable!  If  such  flagrant 
self-contradictions — such  startling  and  unheard  of  misre- 
presentations, do  not  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  your  testi- 
mony, the  trust  of  the  public  must  be  made  of  sterner  stuflf, 
than  I  have  hitherto  suspected.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever 
read  the  volume  on  the  permission  of  sin,  of  whose  con- 
tents you  venture  to  give  such  a  representation  ?  How  then 
is  it,  that  you  can  have  formed  such  a  judgment  of  the  pas- 
sages like  the  following,  that  are  to  be  found  on  almost 
every  one  of  its  pages  f 

^  Doctrine^  A  sight  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  perojiissioQ  of  sin, 
is  very  useful  to  promote  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  It  has  a  great 
tendency  to  make  us  feel  right,  and  behave  well. 

«« The  truth  of  the  doctrine  being  plain  and  evident,  I  shall  only 
attempt  to  show, 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  God's  permitting  sin.     And, 

II.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin.     And  then, 

III.  Conclude  with  a  practical  improvement. 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  God*s  permitting  sin  ? 
*^  t.  Not  that  he  loves  sin,  or  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
sin  that  he  approves  of,  for  it  is  the  abominable  thing  which  his  soul 
hateth. 

**'  2.  Much  less  are  we  to  imagine  that  God  >  in  permitting  sin,  de- 
prives the  sinner  of  the  freedom  of  his  will. 

**  3.  God's  permitting  sin,  consists  mere^  in  not  hindering  of  it.  He 
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•aw  that  Joseph's  brethren  would  certainly  kill  him,  unless  he  inter- 
posed to  hinder  it;  and  ho  could  have  hindered  their  selling,  as  ea- 
sily as  he  hindered  their  murdering  him.  But  he  did  not.  He  let 
them  take  their  course. 

4.  And  yet  it  is  self-evident,  God  never  permits  sin  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unconcerned  spectator,  as  not  caring  how  affairs  go ;  but 
as  having  weighed  all  circumstances  and  consequences :  Therefore, 

5*  God  never  permits  sin,  but  only  when,  on  the  whole,  all  things 
considered,  he  judges  it  best  not  to  hinder  it :  and  therefore, 

6.  At  whatever  time  God  forbears  to  interpose  to  hinder  the  com* 
mission  of  any  act  of  sin,  he  is  not  only  justifiable  in  his  conduct,  but 
even  commendable  and  praiseworthy;  because  he  has  chosen  to  act 
in  the  wisest  and  best  manner.    But  this  leads  me, 

II.  To  show  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin :  and  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  begin  with  some  instances  that  are  more  plain  and 
easy,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  what  is  more  intricate  and  difilcult. 

1st.  Instance.  And  to  begin  with  the  affair  of  Joseph,  there  needs 
little  to  be  said  to  show  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  in  it. 

2d.  Instance.  When  the  king  in  Egypt, to  enrich  himself,  attempt- 
ed to  bring  the  Israelites  into  a  perpetual  bondage. 

3d.  Instance.     When  Pharaoh  resolved  never  to  let  Israel  go, 

4th.  Other  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of 
sin,  in  his  providence  over  the  Israelites.*'  Bellamy^  Works,  vol.  11. 
p.  10—20. 

The  object  of  his  argument  in  respect  to  each  of  these 
instances  is,  to  show  that  God  exhibited  infinite  wisdoni  in 
permitting  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  to  sin  as  they  did^ 
in  plaeie  of  preventing  them* 

**•  Nothing,''  he  says,  ''  impresses  the  heart  of  a  human  creature 
like  facts.  Nor  could  any  series  offsets  have  been  better  contrived 
than  these,  to  reach  their  hearts,  and  make  them  feel  what  tHey  were 
in  the  si^ht  of  inftnite  holiness,  and  to  bring  them  to  fear  the  glorious 
and  fharful  name  of  theLordtbeir^God. 

**  It  was  most  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  most  for  the  interest  of 
religion ;  and  so  really  for  the  best  good  of  the  Israelites,  that  they 
should 'be  thiM  tHed  ;  left  to  act  out  their  heartil,  and  then  punished, 
Mtbdaed,  humbled,  and  brongbtinto  subjection  to  the  divine  autho- 
rity, before  they  entered  into  possession  of  the  promised  land,  although 
it  cost  them  six  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  many  a  dreadful  day.'* — 
pp.  24 — 26. 
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He  closes  his  argument  on  these  heads  with  the  following 
remarks^ 

**  t.  That  in  all  these  instances  of  God's  permitting  sm,  he  had  a 
view  to  the  manifestation  of  himself.  They  gnve  him  opportunities 
to  act  out  his  heart ;  and  so  to  show  what  be  was,  and  how  he  stood 
affected :  and  he  intended,  hy  his  conduct,  to  set  himself,  i.  e.  all  his 
perfections,  in  a  full,* clear,  strong  point  of  light :  that  it  might  be 
known  that  he  was  the  Lord,  and  that  the  whole  earth  might  be 
filled  with  his  glory* 

2.  And  he  intended  to  let  his  creatures  give  a  true  specimen  of 
themselves,  that  it  might  be  known  what  was  in  their  hearts. 
But, 

3.  The  advantages  of  acquaintance  with  God  and  ourselves  are 
innumerable.  We  can  be  neither  humble,  holy,  nor  happy  witboat 
it:  so  that, 

4.  It  may  easily  be  seen  how  that  God,  in  the  permis&ioff  of  sin, 
may  design  to  advance  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his  creatures;. 
And  that  this  was  really  God's  design  in  the  instances  which  have  been 
under  consideration,  is  manifest  from  the  five  books  of  Moses  in  which 
the  history  of  these  things  is  recorded  at  large."  pp.  27,  28. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  quotations,  I  beg  leave  to 
call  your  notice  to  several  facts  that  are  settled  by  these 
passages. 

1*  That  it  was  the  professed  and  sole  object  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy's discussion,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
permission  of  sin  >-«a  pretty  satisfactory  proof,  I  venture 
to  suggest,  that  he  made  it  "  a  distinct  subject  of  contem- 
plation and  argument,*'  notwithstanding  your  assertion  to 
the  contrary. 

2^  That  the  sin  of  which  he  treats,  is  the  sin  that  ac- 
tsalfy  exists  In  the  universe,  and  especially  in  this  world. 

3L  That  the  permission  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Most 
High  of  this  silly  is  a  voluntary  permission  of  it  by  his 
moral  and  providential  a<faini|istration  : — the  dhreet  reverse 
of  Dr.  rfaylor's  theory,  who  exhibits  his  permission  of  sin 
as  comprised  wholly  in  the  act  of  creating  intelligent  agents. 
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hy  the  gift  to  them  of  a  nature  which  Is  incapable  of  being 
controlled  in  volition : — and  -of  upholding  them  in  ex* 
ifteoce. 

4.  That  he  ia  the  most  open  and  explicit  manner  asserts 
God's  perfect  ability  to  hinder  them  hy  his  providence  and 
Spirit  both  from  the  sins  which  they  commit,  and  from  all 
others — exhibits  him  as  forbearing  to  withhold  them-  from 
transgression,  from  moral  reasons  solely : — not  from  a  want 
of  ability  to  prevent  them  from  it,  without  destroying  their 
freedom :— the  exact  opposite  of  the  theoiy,  which  the  re- 
viewer ascribes  to  him,  and  that  is  held  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

Of  these  facts,  equally  decisive  proofs  are  seen  in"*-  the 
following  passages. 

**  After  having  viewed  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  penniBBion  of  nn 
in  various  plain  mstancoB,"  1  ^  proceed  humbly  to  search  into  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  ever  permitting  dn  and  misery  to  enter  the  world  .- 
And, 

1.  "As  all  God's  works  are  uniform,  so  we  may  justly  argue,  from 
the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  particular  parts,  to  the  wisdom  and  beauty 
of  the  whole.  As  God's  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  as  he  always 
acts  like  himself,  so  therefore  his  works  are  always  harmomous^md 
ooBsistept :  so  that  if  we  can  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission 
of  sin  in  some  instances,  we  may  justly  argue  to  his  wisdom  in  his 
whole  grand  scheme. 

**  S.  Tea,  were  there  no  particular  instance  in  which  we  eonld  see 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,  yet,  from  the  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature  alone,  we  have  such  fiill  evidence  that  he  must 
always  act  in  the  wisest  and  best  manner,  as  that  we  ought  not  in 
the  least  to  doubt  it.  In  the  days  of  eternity,  long  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  this  system,  now  in  existence,  and  this  plan  which 
now  takes  place,  and  all  other  possible  systems,  and  all  other  possi- 
ble plans,  more  in  number  perhaps  than  the  very  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore, all  equally  lay  open  to  the  divine  view,  and  one  as  easy  to  Al- 
nughtiness  as  another*  He  had  his  choice.  He  had  none  to  please  but 
himself:  besides^hin  there  was  no*  being.  He  had  a  perfectly  good 
taste,  and  nothing  to  hiss  his  judgment,  and  was  infinite  in  wisdom : 
this  he  chose ;  and  this,  of  all  possible  systems,  therefore,  was  the 
best,  infinite  wisdom  and  perfect  rectitude  being  judges.  If,  there- 
fore, the  whole  were  as  absolutely  incomprehensible  by  us  as  it  is  by 
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childrps  of  four  yeans  old,  yet  we  ought  firmly  to  believe  the  whole 
to  be  perfect  id  wisdom,  glory,  and  beauty. 

*^  3.  But  if  all  God*8  works  are  unifbrai,  as  has  been  satd,  we  may 
not  only  argue  from  the  wisdom  of  particular  parts  to  the  wiadom  of 
the  whole,  but  also  from  the  special  wUure  of  particular  parts  to  the 
fpecial  nature  of  the  whole:  and  so  from  a  right  idea  of  particular 
parts  which  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  we  may  have  some  right 
oonoeplions  of  the  whole,  although  the  whole  is  too  great  for  o|ir 
conception^  -'  vad  so  h^re  is  a  clue  which  will  le^  us  to  a  ngbtvie^ 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  whole  moral  system,  and  help  us,  at  least 
to  some  partial  view  of  the  wisdom,  glory,  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

•<4.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  God's  design,  in  this  state 
of  instruction  an4  discipline,  where  we  fiivt  eomeinto  existence,  ami 
from  sipall  h^ginoinqfs  are  to  grow  up  to  a  mpre  ftfll  l^ovf  ledge  of  God 
and  iQsight  into  his  moral  government, — to  suit  things  to  the  present 
wealiness  of  our  capacities,  by  representing  the  genera]  nature  of 
the  ^hole  moral  system,  in  some  select  parts  of  it,  giviqg  ne  a  kind 
of  a  vioTUBK  of  the  whole  in  miniature,  to  lead  us  to  some  right 
nglioBS  of  the  nature  of  the  whole. 

'^  U  19  certain,  that  as  all  God's  works  are  uuilbnnt  amidst  all  their 
infinite  \Ariety,  so  it  has  been  his  method,  in  his  lesser  works  in  the 
moral  worM^  designedly  to  give  a  faint  image  of  his  greater,  aad 
hereby  prepare  tha  way  for  their  being  more  easily  uoderstoed. 

*'  6.  Yea,  we  may  venture  to  afiirm,  that  of  necessity  it  moat  h^ 
the  ease,  that  the  nature  of  the  parts  W;ill  certainly  show  the  nature 
of  the  whole  in  a  moral  system,  uj^der  the  government  of  him  who  ia 
the  same  yesterday,  to-d^vyi  ^^A  for  ever.  For  while  he  copsiantiy 
acts  Uke.  himself,  his  whole  conduct  will  be  of  a  piece,  alwayalike  it* 
self ;— and  so  one  part  of  it  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  another ;  and 
flo»  from  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  qf  various  partem  we  may  cer- 
tainly argue  to  the  iiature  of  the  whole. 

**  Show  me,  therelbre,  his  views  and  design  in  suffering  Jeeeph  to 
he  sold;  Israel  to  be  oppressed;  Pharaoh  to  harden  his  heart;  Is- 
rael to  murmur  and  rebel,  and  fall  in  the  wilderness;  and  let  me  into 
the- wisdom  of  his  conduct  in  these  particular  parts  of  hia  grand 
schemof  and  th^n  assure  me  that  the  whole  system  is  governed  by  • 
the  same  in^nitely  wise  being ;  and  bow.  can  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  wholoi  while  I  behold  the  wisdom  of  the  particular  parts?  Or  how  ^ 
can  I  be  at  a  loss  for  the  general  nature  of  the  whole,  while  I  behold 
the  nature  of  the  pi^rticalar  parts,  and  firmly  believe  that  God^always 
acts  like  himself,  and  keeps  up  a  consist  unifarmity  throiigh  all  the 
infinite  varieties  of  c(\ses  and  circumstances  that  ever  occur  in  hii 
moral  government  of  the  world  ? 
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0.  If  therefore,  the  plan  which  ixifinite  wisdom  contrived,  to  bring 
Jacob's  family  into  Egypt,  and  from  tiience  through  the  Red  sea  and 
wilderness  into  Canaan,  in  which  so  much  sin  was  permitted,  and  so 
much  misery  endured,  was,  all  things  considered,  the  wisest  and  beet, 
as  being  so  exactly  suited  to  set  all  the  perfections  of  God  in  the  ful- 
lest and  strongest  point  of  light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  unmask  their 
hearts,  and  set  their  absolute  dependence  on  God,  and  great  obliga- 
tiona  to  him,  and  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  in  such  a  light,  as  had  the 
most  powerful  tendency  to  induce  them  with  penitent,  humble, 
broken  hearts,  in  an  entire  self-diffidence  to  put  their  trust  only  in 
God,  and  be  wholly  devoted  to  him ;  to  fear  him  and  love  him,  and 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  keep  all  his  commands,  seeking  hb  glory ;  I 
say,  if  that  plan  was  the  wisest  thai  could  have  been  contrived  to  an- 
swer these  ends,  and  so  the  best  suited  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  best  good  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  answer  many  noble  ends  in 
that  age  and  in  all  succeeding  generi^tions :  such  no  doubt  must  be 
Ihe  whole  of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world ;  In  which  im- 
mensely great  plan  so  much  sin  is  permitted,  and  so  much  misery  en- 
dured ;  i.  e.  it  must  be  the  best  contrived  scheme  possible,  to  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  good  of  the  moral  system. 

^  I  am  sensible  there  are  many  objectioiui  which  will  be  apt  to  arise 
in  the  reader's  mind,  and'  whieh  are  capable  of  being  put  into  a  very 
plausible  drees,  and  whieh  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  appear  quite  un* 
answerable.  Nor  am  I  unwilling  they  sbonld  be  set  in  th«r  strongest 
light.  It  18  beet  to  look  on  all  sidos,  and  that  with  the  atmoat  care 
and  impartiality. 

**  The  objections  are  as  follows : 

*^  1.  How  emild  it  be  for  the  honor  of  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  ani verse,  to  soflbr  Satan,  his  enemy,  by  his  liee,  to  de-* 
oeive,  eedace  and  penmade  Innocent  man  to  rebel  against  hia  sacred 
Bfajeety,  and  subject  himselfaiid  all  his  raoe  to  death  and  ruin? 

**  8.  How,  could  it  be  to  the  best  good  of  the  jnocal  syvtem  that 
this  lower  world,  instead  of  b^g  inhabited  by  a  raee  of  ineaniate  an- 
gels, ever  celebrating  the  praiaea  of  th«r  great  Creator,  perfectly 
happy  in  his  ima|^  and  favor,  afaould  aink  down  intoao  near  a  reseDH 
faianee  to  beU,  in  wiokednces  and  wo  ?  Ohow  infinitely  better  would 
it  have  been,  if  instead  of  ain  and  misery  hero,  and  eternal  pains  o^ 
hell  hereafter,  to  be  sufiered  by  such  innumerable  multitudea,  all  had 
been  for  ever  holy  and  happy  ! 

*^  3.  How  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  sin  and  misery  were  at  all 
needfiil,  much  less  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  systemoriginally  holy  and 
happy,  to  answer  any  valuable  ends?  Would  it  not  be  to  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Iscael,  to  say  that  he  could  find  out  no  other  way  so 
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good  as  this  to  exalt  God,  and  render  the  system  holy  and  happy 
Besides, 

**  4.  If  God  wiUs  sin,  then  it  seems  sin  is  agreeable  to  his  will. 
And  if  from  all  eternity  he]  decreed  the  misery  of  his  creatures,  then 
it  seems  their  misery  suits  him.  Both  which,  as  is  granted  on  all 
hands,  are  directly  contrary  to  reason  and  to  scripture. 

"  Before  we  attempt  a  direct  answier  to  these  objections,  let  three 
or  four  things  be  premised. 

*'  1.  Be  it  so,  that  God*s  permitting  sin  and  misery  to  enter  into 
the  world,  appears  to  us  ever  so  dark,  yet  this  is  no  argument  at  all 
against  the  wisdom,  glory,  and  beauty  of  the  divine  conduct,  in  this 
affair,  for  there  have  been  instances  of  the  divine  conduct  in  all  ap- 
pearance dark  to  perfection,  which  in  the  result  have  proved  perfect 
in  wisdom  and  beauty. 

**  S.  That  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  God's  conduct  in  the  permis- 
sion of  sin,  should  appear  exceeding  dark  to' us,  how  wise,  glorious, 
and  beautiful  soever  it  is  in  itself,  and  in  the  eyes  of  God.(t)  Be- 
cause our  views  of  God's  grand  plan  are  so  very  imperfect  ;(S)  consid- 
ering how  ill  a  taste  we  have. 

**  3.  When  I  think  over  fonner  dispeosations  of  providence;  Joseph's 
aflbir,  aad  how  dark  it  appeared  to  Jacob:  the  case  of  the  Israelites^ 
and  how  dark  it  appeared  to  Moses:  and  that  this  Jacob  and  this 
Moses  were  the  best  of  men,  and  the  favorites  of  heaven;  and  yet 
the  divine  oonduot  to  them  was  absolutely  unaccountable:  and  as  I 
look  along  through  the  bible,  I  can  think  of  other  instances  of  the 
like  nature,  one  after  another  till  I  come  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ; 
the  most  horrid  sin  that  ever  Was  committed ;  an  afikir  exceeding  dark 
to  the  disciples,  the  best  of  men  then  in  the  world :  1  say  when  I  eon* 
sider-these,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  if  the  most  holy  and  knowing 
men  on  earth  were  entirely  unable  to  solve  the  forementioned  dii&- 
eulties  relative  to  the  permission  of  sin,  yet  it  would  be  no  just  induce- 
ment to  doubt  of  the  divine  wisdom.    Yea, 

**  4.  However  dark  the  afiair  appears,  or  however  unanswerable 
the  objections  may  seem  to  be,  yet  we  have  strict  demonstratioD 
that  of  all  possible  plans  this  is  the  best ;  for  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  it  was  at  God's  election  to  create;  or  not  to  create;  and  of 
all  possible  systems  he  had  his  choice ,  nor  was  there  any  thing  to  bias 
his  judgment ;  nor  was  it  possible  he  should  make  a  mistake ;  all 
things  were  open  and  naked  before  him ;  he  knew  which  was  the  best, 
and  he  chose  this ;  and  therefore  this  to  him  appeared  preferable  to  any 
other :  and  therefore  it  was  really  the  best. 
**  And  what  then  if  we  are  not  able  folly  to  solve  the  diffioolties^ 


Is  it  not  altogether  reaflonable  to  conclude,  that  it  is  owing  to  our 
not  seeing  the  whole  plan,  or  to  our  want  of  a  good  taste,  or  both? 

**  Some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  who  knew  no  better,  imagined 
there  were  two  gods ;  a  good  god,  the  author  of  all  good  in  the  sjs- 
tMn ;  and  an  evU  god,  the  author  of  all  evil  in  the  system. 

**  Some  who  profess  to  adhere  to  divine  revelation,  in  order  to  solve 
the  difficulties  relative  to  God's  permission  of  sin,  affirm  it  came  to  pass 
unexpectedly  to  the  divine  Being :  as  he  was  not  capable  of  foresee- 
ing what  would  be  the  conduct  of  free  agents.  But  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  confute  this  hypothesis,  that  we  have  hundreds  of  instances  in 
scripture  of  God*8  foreknowledge  of  the  conduct  of  free  agents ;  and 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  constantly  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  bible. 

**  Others,  to  solve  the  difficulties,  have  asserted,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  God  to  prevent  the  fell  of  free  agents,  without  destroy- 
ing their  freeagency^  and  turning  them  into  intelligent  machines,  in- 
capable of  virtue  as  well  as  of  vice.  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  con- 
fute this  hypothesis,  that  it  is  contrary  to  plain  scripture  representa- 
tbne ;  which  teach  us,  that  the  man  Christ  JesuQ,  our  second  Adam, 
was  a  free  agentr  capable  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  yet  in  a  confirm- 
ed state,  so  that  he  could  not  sin ;  as  are  also  all  the  saints  and  an- 
gels now  in  heaven.  From  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  in  God's 
power  to  have  confirmed  all  intelligences  at  first,  and  left  them  mo- 
ral agents  notwithstanding. 

Otheratpfeolve  the  difficulties  still  more  fuUy^have  not  only  asser- 
ted as  above,  but  also  denied  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  and  af- 
firmed the  universal  salvation  of  men  and  devils.  But  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  confute  this  hypothesis,  that  instead  of  its  being  taught  in 
scripture,  it  is,  contrary  to  what  those  infallible  writings  affirm  in 
language  as  plain  and  express  and  repeated,  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  God  had  intended  to  estabtish  us  ever  so  ful^  in  the 
belief  of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,    p.  34 — 60 

Let  me  pause  again  for  a  moment  and  call  your  attention 
to  the  eTidences  which  these  passages  famish  ; 

First,  That  Dr.  Bellamy  regarded  the  divine  «*  plan"  as 
inclnding^  not  only  what  God  does,  but  all  the  actions 
likewise  of  his  creatures,  sinful  as  well  as  holy*  No  fact 
respecting  his  sentiments  is  more  wholly  incontrovertible 
than  this.  It  is  the  explicit,  the  uniform  representation 
of  his  pages ;  affirmed  in  bis  doctrine ;  asserted  in  his  rea- 
sonings ;  proceeded  on  In  all  his  answers  to  objections. 
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Secondly,  That  he  not  only  regarded  the  existence  of  evil, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  as  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  greatest  good,  but  hekl  that  the  identical  sin  that  is  in 
fact  permitted,  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  display  of 
6od*s  glory,  and  advancement  of  the  holiness  and  happiness 
of  bis  empire.  It  is  this  position  that  it  is  his  express  object 
to  demonstrate  ;  to  which  all  bis  reasonings  are  directed ; 
and  without  which  they  are  destitute  of  any  intelligent 
object.  This,  sir,  is  not  only  the  fact,  but  is  too  palpably 
soj  I  take  leave  to  tell  you,  to  be  controverted  or  overlooked 
with  innocence.  What  then  is  it  but  at  once  to  set  truth 
and  decency  at  open  defiance,  to  deny  that  be  formally 
treated  this  theme  ?  No  proposition  could  have  been  embo- 
died by  you  in  language  carrying  with  it  a  more  flagrant  and 
unpardonable  contradiction  to  fact,  than  3'onr  asserlioo 
that  there  is  no  appearance  that  he  ever  made  this  a  distinct 
subject  of  contemplation  and  argument. 

Thirdly,  That  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  ^*  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  God  to  prevent  the  fall  of  free  agents,  without  de- 
stroying their  free  agency,  and  turning  them  into  intelligent 
machines,  incapable  of  virtue  as  well  of  vice ;"  was  not 
only  made  by  him  "  a  distinct  subject  of  contemplation  and 
argument,"  but  was  formally  and  indignantly  rgectedby 
him  as  ^* contrary  to  plain  scripture  representations"  both  in 
regard  to  ^'  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  ^'  and  all  the  saints  and 
angels  now  in  heaven,"  which  demonstrate  *'  that  it  was  in 
God's  power  to  have  confirmed  all  intelligences  at  first,  and 
1^  them  moral  agents,  notwithstanding :" 

What  now,  sir,  I  take  tbfe  libc^y  to  iDquire  of  yon  again, 
am  I  to  think  of  the  author  of  the  review  wbov  with  these 
facts  before  him,  solemnly  aoserted  and  labored  to  make  it 
appear,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  conducted  the  main  part  of  fai» 
reasonings  on  the  theory  held  by  Dr.  Taylor  ^^that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  God  to  prevent  the  fall  of  free  agents^'^ 
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claimed  that  it  is  ''manifest  from  the  manner  in  which  he  gen- 
eraUy  speaks  of  the  results  of  the  system,  that  he  did  not 
regard  sin  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;" 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  only  by  inadvertence  and  the  gross- 
est self-inconsistency  that  he  in  any  instance  slid  into  the 
latter  hypothesis !  What  am  I  to  think  of  your  equally  ' 
confident  declaration  that  *'  this  subject  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  before  him  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  pre- 
sented, as  a  distinct  subject  ofcotitemplation  and  argument  T^ 
That  your  representations  have  any  pretensions  to  accu- 
racy— that  they  are  not  totally  and  most  flagrantly  false- 
no  one,  I  suspect,  will  have  the  courage  to  claim.  How 
came  it  to  pass>  I  call  upon  you  to  make  known,  that  he 
and  you  penned  and  sent  them  forth  to  the  churches  ?— - 
Where  lay  the  causes  ?     What  were  your  reasons  f 

Dr.  Bellamy's  third  Sermon  abounds  with  additional  evi- 
dences of  the  total  error  and  injustice  both  of  the  reviewer's 
and  your  statements.  His  object  in  it  is  to  unfold  the  reasons 
that  the  Most  High  did  not  immediately  on  their  creation, 
confirm  all  intelligences  in  holiness ;  but  in  place  of  it  sub-' 
jected  them  to  trial,  and  permitted  them  to  sin  as  they  have ; 
and  to  show  that  they  were  wholly  of  a  moral  nature ;  rea- 
sons of  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  not  at  all  a  want  of 
power  to  prevent  his^^creatures  from  sinning.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  verify  this,  to  transcribe  a  few  passages.  He 
says: 


1.  '*  God  knew  that  it  belonged  to  the  nature  of  all  finite  beings 
to  be  mutable  and  peccable ;  and  that  the  best  might  degenerate 
BO  far  as  to  become  the  worst ;  no  being  in  the  system  being  by  na- 
ture immutable  but  God  alone."  That  '*how  much  soever  of  the 
honor  of  God  and  to  the  good  of  the  system,  and  how  desirable  soever 
in  these  two  respects  it  might  appear  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the 
intelligent  system  should  unanimously  adhere  and  cleave  forever  to 
the  Lord,  yet  in  the  nature  of  things  there  could  be  no  certain  sectt* 
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rity  for  this,  unless  he  himself,  the  only  immutable  being,  should 
undertake  and  become  surety  for  all  Ids  creatures.  There  could  be 
no  certain  dependence  upon  creatures,  left  to  themselves,  how  great 
and  excellent  soever  their  original  powers,  because,  after  all,  they 
were  finite ;  and  therefore  must  have  new  views,  and  so  were  liable 
to  wrong  determinations. 

♦*  2.  However,  innocent  holy  beings,  who  as  yet  never  felt  the 
least  inclination  to  swerve  from  God,  but  on  the  contrary  were  en- 
tirely wrapt  up  in  him,  could  not  easily  perceive  how  it  should  be 
possible  for  them  to  turn  away  from  the  Deity,  and  become  apostate. 
Yea,  such  a  thing  would  naturally  appear  to  be  impossible,  as  they 
felt  no  inclination  that  way,  nor  had  in  view  any  thing  which  seemed 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  temptation  to  it.     Therefore, 

**  3.  If  God  in  a  sense  of  their  mutability,  out  of  his  own  mere 
goodness  and  sovereign  grace,  to  prevent  their  apostacy,  and  the  in- 
finitely dreadful  consequences  which  in  a  government  so  perfectly 
holy  as  his,  sin  must  expose  them  to,  all  which  lay  open  to  his  view : 
I  say,  if  God  had  become  surety  for  all  intelligences,  if  the  only  immu- 
table Being  had  in  suah  circumstances  undertaken  by  his  ever  watch- 
ful eye,  and  the  constant  influences  of  his  spirit,  to  have  rendered  all. 
intelligences  immutably  good :  although  the  kindness  done  them  in 
God*s  account,  had  been  full  infinitely  great,  yet  not  so  in  theirs; 
for  they  would  not  have  been  in  the  capacity  to  have  discerned  the 
kindness  scarce  at  all,  much  less  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  sensible 
of  their  absolute  dependence  on  God,  and  infinite  obligations  to  him, 
as  now,  according  to  the  present  plan,  the  saved  will  forever  be. 

*'  In  a  word,  God  would  not  have  been  exalted  so  highly,  nor 
would  these  intelligences  have  looked  on  themselves  so  infinitely  be> 
neath  him :  so  dependent ;  so  much  obliged;  nor  would  divine  sove- 
reign grace  have  stood  in  such  a  clear  and  striking  point  of  light,  as 
was  really  desirable.  The  truth  would  have  lain  in  a  measure  con- 
cealed beyond  the  reach  of  finite  capacities,  there  being  in  nature  no 
means  provided,  whereby  they  could  have  come  to  the  clear  ajid  fall 
knowledge  of  it.    Therefore, 

**  4*  They  were  not  fit  to  be  confirmed ;  nor  would  it  have  been  to 
Ibe  honor  of  God,  to  have  confirmed  them  as  things  stood.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  feel  that  they  stood  in  need  of  this  mper-crea- 
Non-grace,  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  not  as  yet  knowing,  nor  for  aught  ap- 
pears, BO  much  as  suspecting  that  they  were  in  any  danger. 

**  5*  It  w^  but  paying  proper  honor  to  the  Deity,  for  God  as  moral 
governor  of  the  world— in  the  sight  of  all  created  intelligences,  to 
0eat  himself  upon  his  throne  and  proclaim  his  own  infinite  supremacy," 
•nd  lei  all  know  their  infinite  obligations  to  love,  and  honor  and  obey 
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bim,  on  pain  of  his  everlasting  diBpleasure,  and  their  everlasting  ban- 
ishment from  his  glorious  presence.  To  have  concerned  himself  only 
for  his  creatures*  good^  unsolicitous  for  the  rights  of  the  Godhead,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  when  the  first  foundations  of  his 
everlasting  kingdom  were  laying,  had  been  to  counteract  his  own 
nature,  and  his  chief  maxims  of  government.  And  indeed,  as  he  is 
the  Great  Being,  and  in  a  sense  the  onlybeing  all  the  creation  being 
nothing  compared  with  him, — ^so  it  was  fit  all  intelligences  should 
•arly  be  taught  to  view  him  in  that  light.  And  what  method  could 
be  better  suited  to  this  end,  than  to  let  all  the  intelligent  system  know 
that  their  everlasting  welfare  was  suspended  on  the  condition  of  their 
paying  supreme  honor  and  yielding  constant  obedience  to  this  glori- 
ous Monarch  of  the  Universe ;  in  the  meantime  leaving  them  to  their 
own  reflections  and  to  their  own  choice ;  as  being  conscious  to  him- 
self of  their  infinite  obligations  to  yield  everlasting  obedience  to 
his  law  ?"    p.  67—64. 

Here,  sir,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  notice,  the  doc* 
trine  he  advances  is,  that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the 
rights  and  perfections  of  the  Deity  do  not  permit  him  to 
carry  bis  efforts  to  excite  his  creatures  to  obedience ;  that 
in  place  of  being — as  Dr.  Taylor  teaches — Imperiously 
obliged  by  justice  and  benevolence  to  employ  every  means 
within  his  power  to  withhold  them  from  sin  ;  neither  their 
claims  on  him,  nor  the  due  assertion  of  his  rights  over  them, 
and  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  require  or  allow  him  to 
employ  a  larger  sum  of  influence  than  that  which  he  in  fact 
•zerts  to  secure  them  in  obedience.      He  proceeds, 

"  And  if,  in  this  state  of  things,  any  of  his  creatures  should  venture 
to  rise  in  rebellion  against  his  glorious  Majesty,  the  way  would  be 
open  for  him  to  take  such  steps  as  would  have  the  most  effectual  ten- 
dency to  discountenance  sin ;  to  exalt  God,  to  humble  the  sinner,  and 
glorify  grace  ^  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  confirmation  of  innumer- 
able multitudes  of  intelligences  in  holiness  and  happiness  to  the  best 
advantage. 

**  6.  The  state  of  things  in  the  moral  system  was  not  such  immedi- 
ately after  the  creation,  as  was  suitable  to  the  confirmation  of  intel- 
ligences in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  ends  of  moral  government.  God 
must  have  done  all  immediately^  and  without  their  so  much  as  disc^m- 
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ing  their  need  of  it :  for  there  were  as  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
means  of  confirmation.  They  had  not  had  opportunity  in  any  instance 
to  see  the  infinitely  evil  nature  and  dreadful  consequences  of  sin;  nor 
did  it  yet  appear  what  infinite  ahhorrence  the  Almighty  had  of  ini- 
quity, by  any  thing  he  had  done^  Nor  did  they  so  much  as  know 
their  danger,  and  their  need  of  the  divine  interposition.  Things 
therefore  were  by  no  means  ripe  for  a  general  confirmation. 

'^  Indeed  God  could  have  confirmed  created  intelligences  then  ;  but 
not  in  a  way  so  agreeable  to  the  ends  of  moral  government  as  after- 
wards ;  t.  e.  not  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the  moral  governor  and  to 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  creatures.  When  Satan,  a  glorious 
archangel,  revolted,  and  drew  off  a  third  part  (perhaps)  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven ;  and  when,  for  their  sin,  they  were  driven  out 
from  the  presence  of  God,  down  to  an  eternal  hell,  and  when  the 
elect  angels  had  stood  by,  and  with  a  perfect  astonishment  beheld 
this  unexpected  revolt  of  their  companions,  and  with  sacred  dread 
seen  divine  wrath  blaze  out  from  the  eternal  throne  of  heaven's 
Almighty  Monarch,  driving  the  rebel  host  from  those  celestial  re- 
gions down  to  darkness  and  endless  woes;  and  when  the  elect 
angels  soon  after  saw  our  first  parents  turn  away  from  God,  and 
for  their  ain  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and  all  this  lower  world 
doomed  to  death  ;  and  when  they  had  stood  by  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years,  and  been  spectators  of  the  judgments  infiicted  by  God  ou 
a  wicked  world ; — I  say,  when  the  elect  angels  had  seen  all  these 
things,  and  had  full  time  for  consideration,  their  thoughts  of  God,  of 
themselves,  of  sin,  would  be  almost  infinitely  different  from  what  they 
were  immediately  afler  their  creation.  And  now,  if  God  should  see 
cause  to  confirm  them,  that  they  might  never  fall,  it  would  appear  to 
them  a  kindness  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  free.  Their  Absolute 
dependence  on  God,  and  infinite  obligations  to  him,  and  the  infinite 
malignity  of  sin,  would  naturally  be  so  deeply  impressed  on  their 
hearts  by  an  attentive  view  of  all  these  things,  as  would  greatly  tend 
to  their  everlasting  confirmation,  and  prepare  them  to  receive,  with 
suitable  gratitude,  a  kindness  of  such  infinite  value  at  the  hands  of 
God. 

"  The  angels  who  stood,  being  no  where,  in  scripture,  denominated 
elect,  until  afler  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  some  have  thought  they 
were  held  in  a  state  of  trial  till  then  ;  when,  by  their  confirmation, 
6od*s  eternal  designs  of  love  toward  them  were  manifested.  And  it 
is  certain  that  when  they  had  been  spectators  of  all  God's  works  in 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  through  so  long  a  period,  they  must  have 
been  in  almost  an  infinitely  better  capacity  to  receive  confirmation 
than  imniediately  after  their  creation ;  and  their  confirmation  now 
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would  be  infinitely  more  to  God's  honour,  than  if  it  had  been  granted 
at  their  first  existence ;  and  their  own  humility,  holiness,  and  happi- 
ness, be  increased  an  hundred  or  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  ten  thousand 
fold.     Therefore, 

**  7.  On  supposition  that  a  third  part  were  fallen  and  lost,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  there  may  be  eternally  more  holiness  and  happiness 
in  the  angelic  world,  than  if  sin  and  misery  had  been  for  ever  un- 
known."   p.  64 — 67, 


What  DOW,  sir,  in  view  of  these  passages,  have  you  to 
say  of  the  reviewer's  declaration,  that  '*  it  is  manifest,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Bellamy  genercUly  speaks  of  the 
results  of  the  system^  that  he  did  not  regard  sin  as  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  the  greatest  good  i^'*  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  ere- . 
dible  that  he  can  have  believed  it  to  be  true  f  Is  it  possible 
that  he  could,  by  any  process,  have  so  bewildered  himself, 
as  not  to  have  known  that  it  was  utterly  and  inexcusably 
false  ? 

What  have  you  to  say  of  your  declaration,  that ''  this 
subject  does  not  appear  to  have  come  before  him  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  now  presented,  as  a  distinct  subject  of  con- 
templation and  argument  ?"    Is  it  true,  that  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance that  he  ever  made  the  question,  whether  sin  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  a  distinct  subject  of 
consideration  and  reasoning  ?     Is  it  true,  that  there  is  no 
appearance  that  he  ever  made  the  question,  whether  *^  it 
was  in  the  power  of  God  to  prevent  the  fall  of  free  agents, 
without  destroying  their  free  agency,"  and  to  have  con- 
firmed all  created  intelligences  immediately  after  their  cre- 
ation in  immutable  holiness,  "  a  distinct  subject  of  contem- 
plation and  argument  f**     Will  you  be  good  enough  to  fa- 
vour me  with  a  direct  and  fulljreply  to  these  interrogatories? 
I  might  add  a  multitude  of  other  passages,  from  the 
fourth  Sermon  and  the  Vindication,  presenting  the  fullest 
confutation  of  your  declaration  and  the  pretences  of  the 
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reviewer  ;  but  I  content  myself  with  the  following.  After 
endeavouring  to  show  the  necessity  of  sin,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  greatest  good,  on  the  ground  that  *^  nothing 
can  be  known  of  God  by  created  intelligences,  be  their  ca- 
pacities ever  so  great,  any  farther  than  he  manifests  him- 
self;" and  that  *'  the  apostacy  of  angels  and  men  has  given" 
him  "  an  opportunity  to  set  all  his  perfections  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  striking  point  of  light,  and,  as  it  were,  to  open 
all  his  heart  to  the  view  of  finite  intelligences ;" — he  pro- 
ceeds to  notice,  among  others,  the  following  objections. 

^  Objection.  But  was  there  do  other  way  in  which  God  could 
have  made  angels  and  men  as  holy  and  happy,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  sin  ? 

^Answer.  No  I  Not  if  there  were  no  other  way  in  which  he  could 
so  clearly  and  fully  manifest,  and  so  advantageously  communicate 
'himself  to  his  creatures  as  this.  Now  if  I  am  not  able  to  prove  there 
was  no  way,  yet  the  objector  cannot  possibly  contrive  a  way  in  which 
God  could  have  given  each  clear  and  fall  manifestations  of  himself, 
and  communicate  good  to  his  creatures  in  every  respect  so  advan- 
tageouBly,  sin  and  misery  being  for  ever  unknown,  as  he  has  and  will» 
upon  the  present  plan ;  so  that,  for  aught  the  objector  or  I  know, 
this  of  all  possible  plans  may  be  the  best  contrived  to  give  a  full  and 
clear  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  and  raise  intelligences  to  the  high- 
est pilch  of  moral  perfection  and  happiness ;  and  Us  being  chosen  by 
ir^nite  wisdom  before  all  others^  demonstrates  that  this  is  actually  the 
case* 

**  As  for  those  who  leave  the  honor  of  God,  the  infinitely  great  and 
glorious  God,  the  Author,  Proprietor,  and  King  of  the  whole  system, 
absolutely  out  of  the  account, — and  imagine  that  the  good  of 
God's  creatures  and  subjects  is  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  unto  in 
all  the  divine  conduct  as  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  reconcile  any  part  of  God's  plan  to  their  fundamental  maxim ; 
for  if  nothing  was  of  importance  but  the  creature's  good,  why  was 
not  that  solely  attended  to  ?  Why  were  all  put  on  trial  ?  And  why 
eternal  destruction  threatened  for  the  first  ofience  ?  or  ever  threat* 
ened  at  all?  or  the  sinning  angels  expelled  the  heavenly  world,  and 
the  human  race  all  doomed  to  death  for  thejirst  transgression  f  And 
if  eur  good  is  all  that  God  now  has  in  view,  why  have  not  more  pains 
been  taken  for  our  recovery  from  age  to  age  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  world  ?    Yea,  why  are  not  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  power, 
effectually  exerted  to  render  all  eternally  happy  P 

*'  Strange  are  the  positions  which  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  has  laid 
down  in  order  to  reconcile  the  divine  conduct  to  this  notion.  He 
maintains  that  God  did  not  certainly  know  that  his  creatures  would 
fall;  and  if  he  had  known  it^  he  could  not  have  hindered  it  consistently 
with  their  free  agency-  He  has  been  trying  ever  since  to  reclaim  them. 
But  if  God  meant  to  use  the  most  powerful  means  with  a  fallen  world 
he  possibly  could,  and  that  in  every  age,  as  upon  that  hypothesis  it 
must  he  supposed,  why  did  be  send  but  one  Noah  to  the  old  world  ? 
Why  not  two  or  three  thousand  ?  Why  did  he  raise  up  but  one 
Moses,  and  but  one  Elijah, and  send  them  only  to  the  Israelites  ?  Why 
did  he  not  raise  up  thousands  in  every  age  and  nation  under  heaven, 
and  make  thorough  work?  And  why  does  he  not  take  more  pains 
with  us  of  this  age  ?  Raise  up  thousands  as  well  qualified  to  preach 
as  St.  Paul  ?  And  pour  out  his  spirit  on  all  flesh,  as  he  did  on  the 
three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?"    p.  97 — 106. 


How  unfortunate,  that  in  your  conscientious  and  dili- 
gent examination  of  Bellamy's  pages,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  churches  to  form  a  just  view  of  his  doctrine, 
neither  you  nor  the  reviewer,  happened  to  meet  with 
either  of  these  passages ;  nor  any  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  similar  import  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  dis- 
cussion !  Since,  however,  they  are  now  fairly  presented  to 
your  notice,  what,  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  think  of  his 
meaning  in  them  i  Do  you  see  in  them  any  indication  that 
he  held,  that  the  reason  that  sin  is  admitted  into  the  uni- 
verse^  is,  that  God  is  unable  to  exclude  it,  without  giving  up 
the  system  ?  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  God  can 
prevent  moral  agents  from  sinning,  without  destroying  their 
freedom  f  Do  you  discover  any  evidences  that  he  did  not 
regard  sin  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  f 
Or  find  any  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  ''  this  subject 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  before  him  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  presented  as  a  distinct  subject  of  contem- 
plation and  argument  ?** 
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In  enumerating  hi,  his  Vindication,  the  various  points  in 
which  he  and  his  opponent  agreed,  he  makes  the  following 
statements : 


**  We  agree,  that  if  God  had  pleased,  he  could  have  hindered  the 
existence  of  sin,  and  caused  misery  to  have  heen  forever  unknown  in 
his  dominions  with  as  much  ease,  as  to  have  suffered  things  to  take 
their  present  course. 

**  We  agree,  that  God  knew  with  infallible  certainty,  that  things 
would  take  their  present  course  and  issue  as  they  will  issue,  in  the 
eternal  ruin  of  millions,  unless  he  himself  should  interpose,  and  effec- 
tually hinder  it. 

^  We  sgree,  that  God  did,  as  it  were,  stand  by  and  take  a  perfect 
view  of  the  whole  chain  of  events,  in  which  his  honor  and  the  good 
of  his  creation  was  infinitely  interested ;  and  in  a  full  view,  and  under  a 
most  lively  sense  of  the  whole,  did  deliberately  forbear  to  interpose 
effectually  to  hinder  the  introduction  of  sin  into  his  worlds  when  h4 
could  have  hindered  it  as  easily  as  not."    p.  126. 


What  now  are  the  conclusions  to  which  the  impartial 
must  find  themselves  carried  by  these  passages,  in  respect  to 
your  and  the  reviewer's  statements?  Can  any  fact  be 
clearer,  than  that  the  whole  tissue  of  his  pretences  that  Dr. 
Bellamy  concurred  with  Dr.  Taylor,  is  utterly  unauthor- 
ised ;  a  misrepresentation  the  most  causeless,  the  most  stu- 
pendous, and  the  most  calumniatory  f  Or,  could  any  mass 
of  evidence  render  the  conviction  more  resistless  that  it  was 
so  intentionally  f  a  falsification  as  deliberate  and  malicious 
as  it  is  unequalled. in  magnitude  and  daring.  What  con- 
sideration have  you  to  offer  that  can  justly  shield  him  from 
this  verdict  ?  What  exculpatory  explanation  have  you  to 
give  of  the  assertion  you  have  ventured  to  make,  that  "  this 
subject  does  not  appear  to  have  come  before"  Dr.  Bellamy, 
**  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented,  as  a  distinct  sub- 
ject of  contemplation  and  argument  f"  You  will  find  it 
necessary,  I  suspect,  not  only  to  allow  these  interrogations 
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to  come  before  you,  as  a  distinct  subject  of  contemplation 
but  to  give  them  very  explicit  answers,  in  order  to  extri- 
cate yourself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  you  ''  appear'^  to 
be  involved. 

IV.  You  will  find  it  an  equally  perplexing  task,  I  con- 
jecture, to  give  a  justificatory  reason  for  the  statements  you 
have  made  in  your  next  sentence.  After  saying  that  this 
subject  does  not  appear  to  have  come  before  them  as  a  dis- 
tinct subject  of  contemplation  and  argument,  you  add : 

**  Tbey  assumed  the  common  theory  of  the  day,  as  it  had  come 
down  to  them,  without  distinctly  iaquiring  whether  there  was  any 
altsralitive  consistent  with  the  Calvinistic  faith,  or  following  this 
out  is  its  bearings  on  other  known  and  admitted  truths." 

Assumed  the  common  theory  of  the  day  as  it  had  come 
down  to  him,  and  wrote  a  volume  in  explanation,  proof  and 
viadication  of  it,  without  ever  making  it  a  distinct  subject 
of  contemplation  and  argument!  What  a  singular  air  of 
accuracy  this  representation  wears !  In  what  an  admirable 
light  it  exhibits  the  anxious  endeavors  of  the  reviewer  and  th« 
New  Haven  theologians,  to  make  out  that  Dr.  Bellamy'? 
*^  authority  may  be  appealed  to  with  equal  or  even  greater 
propriiety,  in  support  of  the  principles  which  they  have 
advocated  on  the  subject ;''  than  of  *'  the  common  theory" 
which  he  assumed  and  maintained  !  The  testimony  of  a 
man  on  a  metaphysical  qMestion,  which  had  never  come 
before  him  as  a  distinct  subject  of  argument,  or  even  of  con- 
templation, must  be  truly  admirable  autliority !  How 
enviable  the  condition  of  theologians,  who  find  it  necessary 
to  bolster  up  their  theory  by  the  suffrage  of  one  of  whom, 
to  lend  any  color  to  their  claim  to  his  support,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  such  a  representation  ! 

But    **  they  assumed  the  common  theory  of  the  day," 

35 
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yovL  say,  ^'without  distinctly  inquiring  whether  there  wb§ 
any  alternative  consistent  with  the  Calvinistic  faith,  or  fol- 
lowing this  out  in  its  bearings  on  other  known  and  admitted 
truths."  You  will  find  it  necessary,  I  suspect,  to  make  thk 
representation  "  a  distinct  subject  of  contemplation  and  ar- 
gument," in  order  to  exculpate  yourself  from  the  reproach  of 
an  egregious  and  most  childish  misstatement.  How  is  your 
assertion  that  Dr.  Bellamy  assumed  the  common  theory  with- 
out ever  inquiring  whether  there  was  any  alternative  consis- 
tent with  the  Calvinistic  faith,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact 
that  in  reply  to  the  objector's  question,whether  '*  there  was  no 
other  way  in  which  God  could  have  made  angels  and  men 
as  holy  and  happy  without  the  permission  of  sin ;"  he  ex- 
plicitly answered,  **  no !"  and  declared  that  the  fact  '*  that 
infinite  wisdom"  has  actually  **  chosen  the  present,  before 
all  other  plans,  demonstrates  that  it  is  of  all  possible  plans, 
the  best  contrived  to  give  a  full  and  clear  manifestation  of 
the  Deity,  and  raise  intelligences  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
moral  perfection  and  happiness  ?"  How  is  it  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  fact  that  he  not  only  discussed  the  question 
whether  several  other  theories  that  had  been  advanced  were 
consistent  with  the  scriptures ;  but  that  he  formally  raised 
that  inquiry  respecting  the  hypothesis  advocated  at  that 
period  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  and  now  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  that  the  Most  High  cannot  hinder  his  creatures 
from  the  sins  which  they  commit,  '*  consistently  with  their 
free  agency :"  "  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  God  to 
prevent  the  fall  of  free  agents,  without  turning  them  into 
intelligent  machines,  incapable  of  virtue  as  well  as  of 
vice ;"  and  that  he  rejected  and  denounced  this  hypoth- 
esis  in  the  most  full  and  unequivocal  terms,  as  confuted  by 
*' plain  scripture  representations,"  which  demonstrate  *'that 
it  was  in  God's  power  to  have  confirmed  all  intelligences 
at  first,  and  left  them  moral  agents,  notwithstanding  i^*' 
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Howls  your  declaration  to  be  vindicated,  that  he  assum- 
ed^the  common  theory,  without  following  it  **  out  in  its  bear- 
ings on  other  known  and  admitted  truths?"  What  acknow- 
ledged or  known  truth  is  there,  sir,  with  which  the  New 
Haven  theologians  regard  it  as  inconsistent^  on  which  Dr. 
Bellamy   did   not  treat  and   follow  his  theory  out  in  its 
bearings  ?     Is  it  a  known  and  admitted  troth  that  sin  and 
misery  are  greftt  evils  ;  that  sin  is  the  object  of  God^s  ab- 
horrence ;  that  he  is  sincere  in  requiring  a  perfect  obedience 
from  his  creatures  and  in  inviting  them  to  repentance  and 
laith  ;  that  he,  in  itself  considered,  desires  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  each  of  his  moral  creatures  ;  that  his  perfec- 
tions assure  us  that  he  chooses  that  course  of  agency  which 
secures  the  greatest  practicable  sum  of  good  ;  that  his  crea- 
tures are  .moral  agents ;  and  that  all  the  measures  of  his 
administration  over  them,  to  be  wise  and  just,  must  be 
adapted  to  their  natures,  as  such?     But  he  has  expressly 
recognized  and  treated  each  of  these  truths  in  its  bearings 
on  his  theory,  and  replied  to  the  objections  that  are  found- 
ed on  them  !  as  he  has  every  other,  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  New  Haven  gentlemen,  as  contradicting  his  hypo- 
thesis.    I  challenge  you,  sir,  to  point  out  a  solitary  ex- 
ception, of  any  significance,  to  this  statement.    Here  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  your   perspicacity 
and  love  of  justice ;  a  liberal  offer  of  an  opportunity,  if  in 
your  power,  to  extricate  at  least  one  of  your  declarations 
from  the  disgrace  of  a  total  inconsistency  with  truth !     I 
recommend  it  to  you,  to  avail  yourself  of  it,  if  you  can. 
If  you  succeed,  you  will  entitle   yourself  not  only  to  my 
hearty  congratulations,  but  to  **  the  praise  which  our  admi- 
ration confers  on  the  highest  intellectual  attainments." 

Should  you,  however,  enjoy  a  success  in  this  undertaking 
equal  to  your  most  ardent  wishes,  your  embarrassments  will 
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not  have  terminated.      Your  next  sentence  demands  an 
equal  share  of  attention  and  skill.     You  say, 

**  Hence  it  is  not  wonderful  if  when  they  met  with  difficulties  of 
which  this  theory  did  not  afTord  a  satisfactory  solution,  they  uncon- 
Bcioasly  gave  their  arguments  a  shape  which '  involved  the  assump- 
tion of  the  other." 

What  difficulties,  sir,  did  Dr.  Bellamy  meet  with,  of  which, 
in  his  judgment^  his  *^  theory  did  not  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  ?"  Has  the  reviewer  pointed  ont }  can  you  desig- 
nate any  such  ?  Is  not  the  intimation  that  there  were  any, 
totally  unauthorized  and  unjust  ?  But  apart  from  the  detes- 
table unfairness  of  the  passage, — what  logic !  Supposing 
Dr.  Bellamy  had  in  fact  adopted  the  common  theory,  with- 
out inquiring  whether  there  was  any  other  attended  with  a 
smaller  share  of  difficulties,  or  following  it  out  in  its 
bearings  on  other  known  and  admitted  truths ; — ^pray,  sir, 
how  would  it  thence  follow,  that  it  ought  not  to  excite  our 
surprise,  that  when  he  met  with  difficulties  of  which  this  the- 
ory did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  solution,  he  should  have  un- 
consciously given  his  argument  a  shape  implying  it  to  be 
totally  false,  and  involving  the  assumption  of  the  opposite 
hypothesis  i  One  would  naturally  presume,  if  be  had  met 
with  such  difficulties,  he  would  have  paused  and  made  them 
a  distinct  subject  of  contemplation;  traced  them  out  in 
all  their  bearings  on  his  hypothesis ;  and  if  he  found  them 
insuperable,  that  in  place  of  disguising  them  by  false  and 
deceptive  reasonings,  he  would  have  frankly  admitted  his 
perplesities.  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  think  that  it  would  be 
"  wonderfuP*  if  a  man  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  uprightness  and 
candour,  had  pursued  any  other  than  such  a  course.  It  is 
the  weak-minded,  sir,  the  shuffling,  the  unprincipled ;  they 
whose  object  is,  at  all  events,  to  uphold  a  party,  or  give 
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currency  to  an  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  who  shift 
their  principles  at  every  new  difficulty,  and  frame  their  ar* 
guments,  now  on  this  theory,  and  now  on  that,  as  the  exi*- 
gencies  of  the  moment  may  seem  to  be  be§t  subserved ! 
Men  of  integrity  do  not  resort  to  such  expedients.  *'  Not 
wonderful,"— -if  he  met  with  difficulties  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  solve  on  his  own  theory,— that  he  should  un- 
consciously abandon  it  and  undertake  to  obviate  them  on 
principles  which  he  distinctly  rejected,  and  denounced  as  at 
war  with  the  plainest  representations  of  the  scriptures! 
Not  a  matter  of  any  surprise  that  he  should  be  utterly  for- 
getful of  his  own  principles,  when  in  the  act  of  endeavor- 
ing to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  which  those  principles  were 
seen  and  felt  to  be  the  origin  !  If  be  found  himself  unable 
to  vindicate  the  administration  of  the  Most  High,  on  the 
theory,  that  he  voluntarily  permits  the  sin  that  exists,  for 
wise  and  benevolent  reasons,  when  he  might  with  perfect 
ease  prevent  it ; — "  not  wonderful'*  that  he  should  unconsci- 
ously abandon  that  theory,  and  attempt  to  justify  him  on  the 
assumption  that  sin  is  not  voluntarily  permitted  by  him, 
but  takes  place  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it ! 
What  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  inconsistency  which  you-^ 
impute  to  him !  How  happy  for  his  reputation  that  he  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  impartial  and  sagacious  an  apo- 
logist ! 
Yon  go  on  to  say, 

"  This  is  the  less  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  both  theo- 
ries occupy  so  much  common  ground — ^the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal 
porpose — of  his  permission  of  sin  in  order  to  the  greatest  good^>of 
his  universal  providence  overruling  it  for  good — and  in  short,  all  the 
essential  attributes  of  his  nature,  and  all  the  revealed  principles  of 
hisgovemraent/' 

Again,  what  dialectics !     By  your  own  concession  in  re- 
spect to  Dr.  Bellamy's  doctrine,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
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theories  occupied  directly  opposite  ground  in  regard  to  the 
questions  whether  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great* 
est  good  ;  whether  it  is  voluntarily  permitted  by  the  Most 
High,  or  takes  place  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent 
it;  and  whether,  or  not,  it  is  included  in  his  etelrnal  pur- 
pose, or  universal  plan.  Now  inasmuch  as  the  views  of 
Dr.  Bellamy  were  the  direct  opposite  of  those  entertained 
by  Dr.  Taylor  on  each  of  these  topics — the  great  theme  of 
their  theories ;  how  can  the  circumstance  that  their  hypo- 
theses occupy  common  ground  in  respect  to  some  other 
subjects — ^supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  though  I  do  not  admit 
it — serve  to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that  he  should 
abandon  and  contradict  his  peculiar  views  on  these  ques^ 
tians,  and  assume  the  hypothesis  which  he  rejected?  If 
men  concur  in  their  views  on  some  subjects,  though  at  an- 
tipodes on  others — it  ought  never  to  excite  our  surprise, 
your  doctrine  is,  at  any  moment,  to  find  their  partial  coin- 
cidence, sliding  into  a  universal  agreement ;  to  see  them 
unconsciously  abandoning  their  most  cherished  principles  ; 
refuting  their  most  peculiar  views ;  and  adopting  and  veri- 
fying the  doctrines  which  they  intelligently  and  strenuously 
disown  !  In  what  a  hopeful  condition  must  be  your  cause, 
when  you  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such  logic  for  its 
support ! 

But,  sir,  the  artifice  by  which  you  attempt  to  cheat  your 
readers  into  the  impression  that  the  theories  occupy  com- 
mon ground  in  respect  to  the  topics  which  you  enumerate, 
is  as  detestable  as  your  reasoning  is  weak.  Dr.  Bellamy's 
theory  relative  to  God's  eternal  purpose  is,  that  bis  plan 
embraces  all  the  events  which  transpire  in  his  empire ;  and 
the  sin  which  his  creatures  commit,  as  well  as  the  holiness 
which  they  exercise.  But  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  is,  that  his 
*'  plan  consisU  only  of  what  God  does  ;"  neither  including 
therefore  the  sins  nor  the  obedience  of  bis  creatures !     Dn 
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Bellamy's  theory  relative  to  the  permissioD  of  sin  is,  that 
God  voluntarily  permits  it  by  his  providence,  when  he  could 
have  hindered  it,  and  ''  caused  misery  to  have  been  forever 
unknown  in  his  dominions,  with  as  much  ease,  as  to  have 
suffered  things  to  take  their  present  course."     But  Dr. 
Taylor's  theory  in  respect  to  it  is,  that  God  does  not  vol- 
untarily permit  it  by  bis  providential   administration,  but 
that  it  is  exerted  by  his  creatures  solely  because  he  is  una- 
ble to  prevent  it  by  any  providential  or  spiritual  influence 
that  he  can  exert,  without  destroying  their  freedom !     Dr. 
Bellamy's  theory  is,  that  God  overrules  the  sin  that  is  exer- 
ted by  his  creatures,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  an 
immeasurably  greater  sum  of  holiness  and  happiness,  than 
could  have  existed,  had  not  that  sin  been  permitted.    But 
Dr.  Taylor's  theory  is,  that  God  neither  does,  nor  can  so 
overrule  that  sin,  as  to  secure  as  much  holiness  and  happi- 
ness as  would  have  existed,  bad  sin  never  been  committed, 
but  obedience  been  universally  exerted  in  its  place  !     Dr. 
Bellamy's  theory,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  directly  deny 
any  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  nor  re- 
vealed principles  of  the  divine  government     But  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's theory  is  a  direct  denial  of  God's  power  to  exert  either 
such  a  providential  or  spiritual  influence  on  a  moral  agent, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  sin,  or  efliciently  to  excite  him  to 
any  act:  and  thereby  denies  all  the  essential  attributes  of 
God's  nature,  and  not  only  all  the  revealed  principles  of 
his  government,  but  the  reality  of  bis  government  itself! 

Your  intimation  then,  that  their  theories  occupy  common 
ground  in  relation  to  these  great  themes, — if  restricted  in 
its  import  to  truth ;  must  mean  simply  that  they  both  actu- 
ally reipecty  or  are  theories  of  these  subjects  ;  though  they  are 
exact  opposites  in  the  views  they  exhibit  of  them !  and  this 
fact  you  have  the  effrontery  to  offer  as  a  reason  that  no  sur- 
prise should  be  felt,  that  Dr.  Bellamy,  if  he  found  his  own 
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of  it,  is  as  much  to  be  bated  for  its  evil  nature  and  tendency,  to  be 
repented  of  in  ourselves,  and  lamented  in  others,  mourned  for,  watch- 
ed and  prayed  and  preached  against,  as  if  no  good  was  ever  to  be 
brought  out  of  it.*'    p.  145. 

Now,  sir,  two  of  the  eight  arguments  which  the  author 
of  that  review  employs  to  verify  his  assertioQ  that  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy decisively  countenanced  Dr.  Taylor's  hypothesis,  that 
sin  is  not  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and 
that  it  is  exerted  by  his  creatures,  not  by  his  voluntary  per- 
mission, but  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it ;  are 
founded  on  these  passages :  and  one  is  the  identical  argu* 
ment  of  the  objector  to  whose  reasoning  Dr.  Bellamy 
replied  ;  and  the  other  is  founded  on  his  reply  to  that  rea^ 
soning,  and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  slightly  varied 
repetition  and  reassertion  of  that  objection !  The  following 
are  the  passages. 

*'  2.  Dr.  Bellamy  uniformly  exhibits  sin  as  taking  place  by  God's 
*^ permission*"  Now  we  ask,  why  is  he  always  so  careful  to  speak 
of  it  as  ^ permitted  V  Does  the  Almighty  merely  ^petmiV  or  only 
not  hinder  the  existence  of  that,  which  is  really  demanded  by  the 
supreme  good  of  the  universe  ?  If  the  nature  of  sin  is  such,  as  to 
render  it  essential  to  an  object  of  infinite  magnitude  ;  or  if,  as  some 
maintain,  [an  implication  that  Bellamy  is  not  of  that  number]  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  that  system,  and  on  the  whole  advantageous  rath- 
er than  hurtful — a  good  rather  than  an  evil,  why  talk  of  its  being 
only  '  permitted^  t  Is  God  honored  by  being  represented  as  merely 
permitting  or  not  hindering  the  best  means  of  the  best  end  ?  Sorely 
if  sin  is  this  means,  instead  of  supposing  simply  that  God  would  not 
hinder  it,  we  ought  to  believe  that  he  made  obvious  and  special 
arrangements  for  its  introduction  into  the  universe,  and  that  he  is 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  the  author  of  sin.  The  nature  of  the 
case  requires  this  supposition.  The  honor  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
the  universe  require  it.  But  this  is  totally  incompatible  with  the 
notion  of  mere  permission.'^  "  No  one  can  with  the  least  propriety 
speak  of  permitting  an  evil,  while  he  views  the  evil  as  the  neces- 
aary  means  of  the  greatest  good."  "  The  inference,  we  think,  is 
unavoidable,  that  at  times  certainly,  and  with  good  reason,  Dr.  6. 
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regmrded  sin,  not  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good— » but 
as  a  baleful  evil,  incident  to  the  l^est  system."  Christian  Spectator, 
for  1830.     p.  534,535. 

Here,  sir,  you  perceive  he  adopts  the  ideDtical  objection 
and  reasoning  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  opponent ;  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bellamy  pronounced  both  the  objec- 
tion and  argument  to  be  wholly  without  weight,  and  asserted 
the  truth  of  his  theory  in  contradiction  to  them  ;  the  re* 
viewer  boldly  alleges  this  objection  as  demonstrating  that 
Dr.  Bellamy  did  not  maintain  his  own  theory,  but  held  the 
directly  opposite  hypothesis  now  advocated  by  Dr.  Taylor! 
What  think  you,  sir,  of  the  reviewer's  honesty,  in  thus 
treating  this  passage  ? 

But  the  effrontery  of  his  logic  is  equal  to  its  unfairness. 
Look  at  it,  sir.  He  alleges  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bellamy  uni- 
formly exhibits  sin  as  permitted  by  the  Most  High,  as  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  as  rendering  the  in- 
ference unavoidable,  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  but  contemplated  it  as  a 
baleful  evil !  And  the  fact  that  Dr.  B.  represented  God  ad 
voluntarily  permitting  it,  when  he  might  have  hindered  it 
as  easily  as  not ;  as  forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  did 
not  regard  it  as  voluntarily  permitted  ;  but  as  an  evil  *'  ne- 
cessarily incidental  to  the  best  system,"  and  taking  place  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Most  High  to  prevent  it! 
Do  you  flatter  yourself,  sir,  that  honest  men  can  be  led  to 
regard  such  reasoning  as  having  emanated  from  a  conscien- 
tious, upright  mind  ?  Does  it  not  bear  the  most  indubitable 
marks  of  intentional  and  malicious  misrepresentation  ? 
The  other  argument  is  not  a  shade  better. 

*•  5.  The  tendency  of  sin,  accor«?in^  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  is  only  eril. — 
<*  It  naturally  tends  to  evil,  and  only  to  evil,  to  dishonour  God  and  ruin 
the  system:"  p.  126.  **  In  att  its  natural  tendencies  it  is  infinitely 
evili  infinitely  contrary  to  the  hononr  of  God  and  good  of  the  syj- 
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his  argument,  being,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dr.  Bella- 
my's belief,  that  a  thing  in  order  to  be  a  necessary  means 
of  good,  that  is,  of  holiness  and  happiness,  roust  itself  he 
morally  good :  he  first  argues  from  it,  that  Bellamy,  in  order 
consistently  to  maintain  his  theory,  should  have  held  sin  to  be 
morally  good  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  in  place  of  evil ;  ho- 
liness instead  of  sin  :  and  then  boldly  alleges  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  regard  it  as  such,  but  held  it  to  be  sin,  instead  of 
holiness,  as  a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  contradicted  his 
theory  that  being  infinHely  evil  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  it 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  and  decisively 
countenanced  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  evil  that  forces  itself 
into  the  system  against  the  wishes  of  the  Almighty,  solely 
because  his  power  and  wisdom  are  inadequate  to  exclude  it 
without  destroying  the  free  agency  of  his  creatures  !    What 
think  you,  sir,  of  this  logic?  Is  it  legitimate?  Is  it  honest? 
Was  there  ever  a  more  barefaced  and  shameless  perversion 
of  a  writer's  language ;  or  a  mor^  daring  attempt  to  cheat 
and  mislead  readers?    Yet  these  two  arguments  are  not 
more  foul  with  sophistry  and  misrepresentation,  than  are 
all  the  others  which  he  employed  to  make  out  his  assertion 
that  Dr.  Bellamy's  authority  may  be  appealed  to  with  equal 
'or  even  greater  propriety  in  support  of  the  principles  of  Dr, 
Taylor's  theory,  than  of  his  own. 

V.  I  have  conducted  the  foregoing  discussion  as  though 
Mr.  Hart  were,  in  fact,  as  you  intimate,  the  author  of  the 
review  of  Bellamy.  I  observe,  however,  sir,  you'  do  not 
eipressly  declare  him  to  have  written  it.  Your  remark  is^ 
**  For  the  June  number  of  1830,  he  prepared  the  review  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New 
England.  The  review  of  Bellamy  appeared  in  the  suc- 
ceeding number."  Your  language,  however,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  passage,  is  framed  precisely  as  though 
he  fiTote  it ;  and  must  leave  every  reader,  who  has  no  other 
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means  of  knowledge,  under  the  fullest  iinpressioa  that  he. 
was  its  author. 

I  beg  leave,  however,  sir,  to  inquire  of  you,  on  what 
grounds  you  gave  that  '*  shape"  to  your  **  argument  f"— « 
What  evidence  have  you  that  Mr.  Hart  was  the  writer  of 
that  review  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  him  declare,  or  admit 
that  be  was  its  author  f  Has  professor  Goodrich  or  Dr. 
Taylor  ever  stated  to  you  that  he  wrote  it  f  Did  you  never 
hear  Mr.  Hart  distinctly  declare,  that  be  was  not  respon- 
sible for  its  statements  i  or,  at  least,  have  you  not  heard, 
that,  to  shield  himself  from  the  odium  which  the  report  that 
he  wrote  it  occasioned,  he  made  such  a  declaration  to 
others  ?  Have  you  never  heard  the  gentlemen  at  New  Ha-* 
yen  state,  or  admit,  that  such  was  the  fact  f  Is  it  not,  sir, 
in  one  word,  within  your  certain  knowledge,  that  that  ar- 
ticle, at  least  as  to  all  the  important  portions  of  it,  was 
not  written  by  Mr.  Hart,  but  came  from  the  pen  of  the 
Dwight  professor  of  theology  ioYale  College ;  aided  doubt- 
less, by  professor  Goodrich  ?  I  call  upon  you,  sir,  for  a 
categorical  answer  to  these  questions  ;  and  take  the  liberty 
to  apprise  you,  that  there  is  more  than  one  individual  whose 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  such  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for 
you  to  return  any  other  reply  than  is  strictly  coincident 
with  fact. 

What  an  edifying  spectacle  these  transactions  form  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  churches!  In  what  a  becoming  at- 
titude they  present  the  guileless  and  innocent  gentlemen  at 
New  Haven,  who  are  so  averse  to  controversy  ;  such  assi- 
duous lovers  of  truth,  and  cultivators  of  charity ;  and  with- 
all,  so  conscious  of  their  integrity,  as — though  assailed 
by  intimations  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
deception  in  the  management  of  tbrir  discussions, — to  pre- 
fer to  allow  the  attacks  of  their  opponents  to  pass  unre- 
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Aifed,  rather  than  indulge  in  an  appearance  of  contention 
with  brethren  ! 

Such,  sir,  are  the  animadversions  I  have  to  offer  on  your 
remarks  on  the  review  of  Bellamy.  I  regret  that  through- 
out the  whole  passage  on  which  I  have  dwelt,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  sentence,  nor  proposition — with 
the  exception  of  your  admission  that  BeUamy  held  his  own 
theory ! — that  is  not  either  in  glaring  contradiction  to  fact, 
or  at  best,  most  essentially  deficient  in  accuracy. 

Of  those  misrepresentations  and  inaccuracies,  to  you  the 
task  now  belongs,  to  unfold  the  causes,  and  furnish  the  re- 
quisite correction  ; — a  task  you  will  find  it  necessary,  I 
cannot  but  think,  to  discharge  with  eminent  felicity,  in  or- 
der to  meet  either  your  exigei>ces,  or  the  just  demands  of 
the  public.  That  such  a  tissue  of  blunders — if  your  errors 
belong  to  that  category— -of  mis-statements  and  sophistries, 
should  have  been  put  forth  by  you  in  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator in  reference  to  that  review  of  Bellamy  ; — itself  a  com- 
plication of  misrepresentation  and  treachery  ;— cannot  fail 
to  strike  observers  as  a  singular  and  startling  fact ; — a  fact 
that  doubtless  must  have  had  its  origin  in  an  equally  extra- 
ordinary cause.  Why  is  it — the  inquiry  resistlessly  presents 
itself — that  these  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  these  teachers  of 
theology ;  who  profess  to  be  such  independent  and  impar- 
tial inquirers  after  facts  :  such  ardent  lovers  of  truth  ;  such 
disciples  of  charity  ;  have  deliberately  written  and  publish- 
ed, in  reference  to  Dr.  Bellamy's  theory  and  their  contro- 
versies respecting  it,  such  a  mass  of  statements,  that  are 
marked  with  every  distinctive  feature  of  studied  falsehood  ; 
and  attempted  to  sustain  them  by  a  laboured  array  of  rea- 
soning, that  is  fraught  with  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
intentional  sophistry  ?  If  assured  of  the  truth  of  their  the- 
ory, and  of  their  competence  to  vindicate  it  to  the  churches, 
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why  is  it  thajt  they  attempt  to  sustain  it  by  6ucb  artifices  ? 
Why  labour  so  assiduously  tOHnake  out  that  it  was  deci- 
sively countenanced  b^'  Dr.  Bellamy  i  instead  of  showing, 
that  it  h  indubitably  sanctioned  by  the  pages  of  revelation  f 
If  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  and  veasonings 
of  the  review  of  Bellamy  ;  why  put  forth,  in  the  article  unr 
der  notice,,  a  representation  of  il  so  totally  contradictory  to 
fact,,  ami  adapted  to  mislead  their  incautious  readens  ?    If 
there  is  nothioig  in  it  to  be  retracted  nor  regretted; ;  why  at- 
tempt to  screen  themselves  from  responsibility  for  it,  by 
ascribing  it  to  ime  who  is  no  longer  here  to>  answer  for  h<& 
errors,  or  expose  their  itniasticef     How  is  it  that  such  a 
complication,  of  mis*statemen|»,  sophistries,  tergiversations, 
plots,  uoder-'plotSp  gyrations,  and  circnmgyrationsy  as  these 
articles  and  the  transactions^  connected  witb  them,  ejihibit ; 
can,  ha<ve  been  the  work  of  uprigbt  and  guileless  mia<ts  ? — 
that  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  statements,  aqd  reasonings,  It 
can  have  come  to  pass  ^*  unconsciously,"  and  by  sheer  mis- 
take, that  they  have  not  so  framed  their  propositions,  in  one 
single  instance,   as  to  express  the  truth  ; — nor  so  shaped 
their  argument  as  to  correspond  with  fact  ?     It  certainly  is 
utterly  unlike  the  usual  experience  of  the  intelligent  and 
upright     It  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  law  of  chances  ! 
But  if  this  concatenated  system  of  obliquities  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  mistake ;  what  views  are  to  be  formed  of  its 
cause  ?     What  sort  of  men  are  its  authors  f     What  must  be 
their  sense  of  the  condition  of  their  theology,  if  it  is  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  such  expedients  for  its  support 
and  diffusion  f     If  in  these  instances  they  are  so  utterly  in- 
sincere and  deceptive  in  their  pretences  ;  to  what  reliance 
are  their  professions  entitled  in  any  other  f    What  assurance 
is  there,  that  they  will  not  exhibit  equal  treachery,  when- 
ever   their   interests  require  the   profession   of  doctrines 
that   they   reject,    or   the   intimation    of   purposes   which 
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they  have  no  design  to  fulfill  f  What  qualifications  have 
they  for  the  station  they  odbupy — what  title  to  the  influence 
they  aspire  to  exert  f  What  but  presumption,  but  mad- 
ness, can  it  be  to  intrust  to  them  the  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble work  of  training  up  the  young  for  the  sacred  office  ;  of 
moulding  the  faith  and  forming  the  character  of  the  future 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  church ! 

Such  are  the  reflections  and  apprehensions,  sir,  which  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  must  resistlessly  force  on  every 
conscientious  mind ;  such  is  the  position  in  which  you  and 
your  co-laborers  at  New  Haven  have  placed  yourselves,  in 
respect  to  the  firiends  of  truth  and  piety  ; — a  position  from 
which  you  are  to  extricate  yourselves ;  convictions  and  ap- 
prehensions which  you  are  to  meet  and  successfully  obviate ; 
or  necessarily  become  the  objects  of  general  distrust,  and 
reprobation;  as  be  assured  you  are,  of  the  profound 
commiseration  of  your  well-wisher, 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE 

CORPORATION  OF  YALE  COLLEGE, 


ON  THE 


DOCTRINES  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  PROFESSORS 

IN  THAT  INSTITUTION. 


Gentlemen, 

'*  The  professors  in  the  theological  department  of 
Yale  College,"  in  the  "  Statement"  and  «*  Remarks" 
which  they  addressed  to  the  public  in  August  and  No- 
vember last,  after  disclaiming  several  positions  which 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  holding,  professing  a  full 
concurrence  in  "  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  reformation," 
and  expressing  their  ''  unmixed  astonishment"  that  their 
representations  respecting  their  doctrines  and  belief  are  not 
received  with  implicit  confidence,  intimate  that  they  shall 
make  no  further  efforts  through  the  press  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  accusations  with  which  they  are  assailed  ; 
that  the  ascription  to  them  of  a  false  theology,  and  distrust 
of  their  integrity,  are,  in  their  judgment,  an  impeachment 
of  you  ;  and  ths^^hey  shall  accordingly  resign  their  c5n- 
troversy  wholly  to  your  hands,  and  regard  you,  in  continu- 
ing them  in  office,  as  giving  an  emphatic  assurance  to  the 
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public  of  yoor  convictioa  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrinal 
yievrs*    Their  language  b : 

**  And  DOW  we  resign  all  onr  share  in  this  coBtroTersy,  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  Corporation  of  Yale  College.  They  stand  between  us 
and  the  public ;  we  hold  our  stations  entirely  at  their  discretion  and 
disposal.  Retaining  us  in  office  as  they  do,  under  these  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  they  giro  the  most  emphatic  assurance  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  whether  they  agree  with  us  or  not,  in  every  minute  philo- 
sophical opinioD,  they  do  believe  and  know,  that  we  hold  to  nothing^ 
which  goes  to  weaken  or  destroy  a  single  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  The 
theological  principles  of  this  department  are  placed,  by  the  statutes 
of  its  founders,  on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  subscribed 
for  **  substance  of  doctrine  :**  as  this  formulary  has  been  subscribed 
in  Yale  College  for  a  century,  (except  during  a  short  interval,)  and 
as  it  is  now  subscribed  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  Nor  does  it  lie 
with  the  Corporation  alone  to  decide  what  *^  the  substance  of  doc- 
trine** is.  If  they  are  unfaithful  on  this  subject,  the  laws  of  the  land 
will  interpose  and  take  from  them  the  funds ;  and  this  is  the  only  re- 
medy io  the  last  resort,  whatever  principle  of  subscription  be  adopted. 
When  therefore  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute  endeavour  to  perplex 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  repeat  these  charges  against  us, 
they  bring  the  question  to  a  short  issue.  Are  the  Corporation  of 
Yale  College  unworthy  of  public  confidence  ?  A ^  they  men  who 
will  connive  at  the  perversion  of  a  sacred  charity  f"^"^ 

The  public  has  thus  a  formal  notice  from  them,  that  thejr 
regard  you,  in  neglecting  or  declining  to  dismiss  them 
from  their  offices,  as  giving  your  emphatic  sanction  to 
their  doctrines  and  testimony  against  the  charges  with 
which  they  are  assailed  ;  that  they  shall  regard  yon,  in 
continuing  to  retain  them  in  their  stations,  as  continaing 
that  testimony  and  sanction ;  and  shall  accordingly  avail 
themselves  of  your  authority  and  the  influence  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  give  support  and  diffusion  to  their  doctrinal  pecu- 
liarities. 

« 

>*  Remarks  on  a  lata  appeal  from  the  Tnitteet  of  the  East  Wiadsor  lasti- 
tttU,  sigoedby  N.  W.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Gibbs,  E.  T.  Fitch,  C.  A.  Goodrich* 
Yale  CoUege,  Wov.  16, 1834. 
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I  do  not  regret— I  rejoice  that  they  have  asiumed  this 
attitude.     The  views  they  exhibit  of  your  responsibility  in 
reference  to  them,  are  undoubtedly  jusU    As,  if  the  charges 
that  are  alleged  against  thein  are  legitimate,  it  is  indubita- 
bly your  duty  to  impeach  and  dismiss  them  ;  so  the  public 
«r€  as  obviously  authorized,  and  indeed  obliged  to  regard 
you,  in  retaining  them  in  their  stations,  as  giving  your 
sanction  to  their  doctrines.     No  other  construction   can 
properly  be  placed  on  your  course  towards  them.    But 
4Buch  being  the  relation  of  their  department  to  the  Collie, 
.those  who  disapprove  of  their  doctrines  and  conduct,  must 
of  course,  hereafter  feel  entitled  and  obliged  to  assume  the 
^ame  attitude  towards  the  College  itself,  which  their  prin- 
ciples have  already  led  them  to  adopt  towards  the  theolo- 
gical department.    If  the  College,  through  its  Corporation, 
sanctions  .and  sustains  these  gentlemen,  and  if  thence  to 
impeach  >them,  is,  as  they  assume,  to  impeach  and  oppose 
the  College ;  then  of  course  on  the  other  hand,  to  counte- 
Jiance  and  uphold  the  College  itself,  by  which  they  are 
otpbeld,  is,  with  an  equal  emphasis,  to  sanction  and  sustain 
them.     It  is  as  inconsistent,  therefore,  with  the  principles  of 
those  who  disapprove  of  their  doctrines,  any  longe;r  to 
j)atronise  in  any  degree  or  mode  the  classical  branch  of  the 
institution,  as  it  is  its  theological  department. 

Such  being  the  attitude  in  which  the  professors  have 
formally  placed  themselves,  in  reference  to  you  and  to  the 
College,  and  such  the  construction  that  is  to  be  placed  on 
your  past  and  future  course,  and  the  coarse  of  the  public 
toward  the  academical  branch  of  the  institution ;  the 
question  respecting  the  nature  of  their  doctrines,  and  the 
truth  or  error  of  their  statements  and  professions ;  and  con- 
sequently respecting  the  course  which  the  public  may  justly 
exp.6ct  you  to  pursue  in  reference  to  them,  is  obviously  of 
Jbiiigb  moment  tp  tb§  Qpllege  itself  M  its  friends,  as  w^U  ^ 
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to  you  and  to  the  professors :  as  your  decision  in  reference 
to  it,  and  the  decision  of  that  portion  of  the  public  from 
which  the  institution  is  to  derive  its  support,  are  to  affect  most 
essentially  its  future  reputation  and  well-being ;  a  decision 
moreover,  which,  whatever  your  wishes  may  be,  you  are 
now  compelled  to  make ;  inasmuch  as  your  course,  even  if 
you  take  no  formal  act  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  empliatic  expression  of  your  judgment;  and  a  deci- 
sion which  every  patron  of  the  College  is  also  forced  to 
make ;  inasmuch  as  to  continue  to  countenance  the  classical 
part  of  the  institution,  is  to  be  construed  as  an  emphatic 
sanction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  theological  professors. 

It  is,  gentlemen,  that  you,  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
College  may  be  fully  apprised  of  the  position  in  which  the 
subject  IS  thus  placed,  and  led  to  a  just  determination  in 
regard  to  it,  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  yoo,  and 
state  some  of  the  considerations  which  disprove  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  professors  in  their  "  Statement,"  and  **  Re- 
marks,'' verify  the  objections  that  are  Urged  against  their 
theology,  and  show  that  they  are  no  longer  entitled  to  your 
approval,  or  the  support  of  the  public. 

The  chief  topics  to  which  the  controversy  relates,  are, 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  moral  agent ;  the  extent  of  the 
divine  power  over  him ;  the  purposes  of  the  Most  High ; 
the  Spirit's  influences ;  election;  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
renewed  in  holiness.  To  depart  essentially  on  any  of 
these  subjects,  from  the  views  which  are  held  by  the  ortho- 
dox churches  of  Connecticut  and  New-England,  the  pro- 
fessors themselves  in  effect  in  their  protestations  and  dis- 
claimers admit  would  be  a  disqualification  for  their  stations. 
Of  such  of  them  as  are  enumerated  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  agreed  upon  by  the  churches  of  that  state  in  1708, 
they  profess  to  hold  the  views  that  are  expressed  in  that 
instrument  5  and  Dr.  Taylor  substantially  recognises  and 
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professes  those  views  of  oiost  of  them,  in  the  creed  which  he 
presented  to  the  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
"  what  he  considered  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Platform, 
to  which  he  gave  his  assent."  He  says,  among  other 
things  : 


"  I  believo  in  one  only  livrng  and  true  God,  the  Father,  the  Sod» 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who  is  a  spirit  infinits,  eternal,  and  unohanga- 
blc  in  his  being,  power,  knowledge,  wiidom,  holiness,  justice,  good- 
ness and  truth :  that  he  created  all  tlings,  that  he  preserves  and 
governs  all  his  creatures,  and  overralei  all  their  adionBlbr  his  own 
glory :  and  that  while  all  the  actions  €  men,  with  all  the  events  of 
his  Providence,  ultimately  subserve  hii  wise  designs,  man  is  a  free 
agent,  and  justly  accountable  for  all  hit  actions. 

**  1  believe  that  God  in  his  mercy  has  not  left  all  manJcind  to  perish 
for  ever,  bot  out  of  his  mere  good  pleaiure  has  chosen  seme  toever- 
lasting  life ;  and  that  he  will  deliver  taem  from  sin  and  misery,  and 
bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  bya  Redeemer. 

**  I  believe  that  without  a  change  offaeart,  wrought  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  God,  no  onecan  be  an  heir  of  eternal  life: 
and  that  the  soul  that  is  once  made  pataker  of  his  renewing  gract» 
will  never  be  permitted  so  to  fall  awa^  as  finally  to  perish."  State^ 
menu 


Here  is  indeed-^not  to  noti<e  other  omissions — no  re-- 
cognition  whatever  of  the  docirim  respecting  the  purposes  of 
Gody  expressed  in  the  Confessbn,  in  the  following  Ian* 
guage — ^'  God  from  all  eternity  did  by  the  most  wise  and 
holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  frely  and  unchangeably  or^ 
dain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  f — and  this,  therefore,  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  to  which 
he  did  not  give  "  his  assent."  Tiere  is,  however,  an  expli- 
cit profession  of  belief  in  God's  infinite  power,  knowledge, 
and  wisdom ;  in  the  reality  and  secessity  of  the  Spirit's  re^ 
Dewing  influences ;  in  the  electi<»n  of  a  part  of  mankind  to 
everlasting  life  ;  in  the  preservation  in  holiness  of  all  who 
are  made  partakers  of  renewing  grace ;  and  iq  the  fact  that 
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the  Most  H>gfa  governs  all  his  crealares,  and  overroles  alt 
tiieir  actions  for  his  own  glory.  The  professors  moreover, 
in  their  '^  Statement"  and  ^*  Remarks,"  represent  them- 
selves as  also  holding  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  creed  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Theological  Institute.  <^  We  find,"  they 
say,  "  on  a  strict  examination  of  this  instrument,  that  it 
contains  not  a  single  sentiment  to  which  we  cannot  give 
our  full  and  cordial  assent."  Its  language  in  reference 
to  that  doctrine  is  the  fo  lowing :  **  God,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  hath  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass." 

Such  are  the  doctrina  to  which  they  assent,  which  they 
pn^ess  in  the  fullest  nunner  to  hold,  and  the  subversion 
and  denial  of  which  by  heir  principles,  they  admit,  might 
be  justly  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  their  stations. 
JElach  of  these  doctrines  however  they  directly  contradict, 
I  shall  show,  by  their  principles,  and  intelligently,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  and  totally  reject. 

I.  The  doctrine  whidi  they  maintain,  respecting  the 
nature  of  moral  agency,  and  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  peculiarities  of  their  sjstem,  is  a  direct  and  specific  asser- 
tion that  there  is  no  certanty  or  evidence  that  God  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting  either  a  providential  or  spiritual  influence 
on  any  of  his  moral  creatires,  that  shall  prevent  them  from 
sin,  or  determine  them  ic  their  choices. 

"It  will  oot  be  denied  that  free  morel  af^ents  can  do  wrong,  under 
every  possible  inflaence  to  p!event  it.  The  possibility  of  a  contra- 
diction hi  supposing  them  to  te  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  is  there- 
fore demonstrably  certain,  free  moral  sgents  can  do  wrong  under 
all  possible  preventing  influence.  Using  their  powers  as  they  may 
use  tbem,  they  wiil  sin ;  and  no  onecsn  show  that  some  such  agests 
will  not  use  their  powers  at  they  may  use  them.  Bat  to  suppose 
them  to  use  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  and  yet  to  suppose 
them  to  be  praventad  fiom  sinning,  would  be  to  suppose  them  both  to 
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■in  and  to  be  prevented  from  einning  at  the  same  time;  which  if  ^ 
contradiction." 

*'  But  this  poeaibility  that  free  agents  will  ain  remaina i  (auppoM 
what  else  you  will,)  bo  long  as  moral  agency  remains ;  and  how  can 
it  be  proved  that  a  thmg  wiU  not  be,  when,  for  aught  that  appeara,  it 
may  he  t  When,  in  view  of  all  the  facta  and  evidence  In  the  case,  it 
Temaina  true  that  it  may  he^  what  evidence  or  proof  can  eiiat  that  it 
will  not  bet  Yea,  when  to  auppoae  it  prevented^  may  involve,  for 
aught  that  appears,  a  palpable  self^ontradktion  I  And  must  we,  to 
honour  God,  affirm  boldly  and  confidently  that  he  can  do  what  may 
involve  the  same  contradiction,  as  to  affirm  that  h^  can  cause  a 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  he  at  the  same  time  ?  Is  God  honoured  by 
the  assertions  of  mere  ignorance,  and  by  our  affirming  that  to  be 
true  of  him  which  may  be  utterly  false?" — Christian  Spectator  for 
September,  1830,  p.  663. 

**  Would  he  give  to  his  creatures  a  nature  which  he  could  notcon-^ 
trol?  Under  the  imitations  which  we  have  already  thrown  around 
the  question,  it  amounts  simply  to  this :  would  he  give  existence  to* 
beings  of  a  moral  mature,  if  their  nature  involved  the  existence  of 
things  which  might,  under  every  possible  system  of  providence  that 
be  could  adopt,' become  sources  and  occasions  of  sin  ?  i.  e.  if  he  could 
not  so  control  them  as  to  prevent  all  sin?  We  reply,  yes,  certainly* 
if  their  nature  involves  Mu,  because  he  has  given  existence  to  such 
beings." — Christian  Spectator  for  Dec.  1831,  p.  6f5. 

^  We  know  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the  exiateiiee 
of  free  agents,  with  the  power  to  sin  in  despite  of  all  opposing  power. 
This  fact  sets  human  reason  at  defiance  in  every  attempt  to  prove 
that  aome  of  these  agents  will  not  use  that  power,  and  actually  sin. 
There  is,  at  least,  a  possible  contradiction  involved  in  the  denial  of 
this ;  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative  of  omnipotence  to  accomplish 
contradictions.'* — p.  617. 


It  is  thus  laid  down  by  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  the  pow- 
er to  exert  moral  choices  is  by  its  nature  wholly  superior  to 
control  and  restraint ;  that  to  possess  it,  is  to  be  capable  of 
putting  forth  sinful  acts  in  spite  of  every  preyenling  influ- 
ence that  God  can  exert,  either  by  bis  providence  or  Spirit* 
The  simple  fact  that  men  are  moral  agents,  is  accordingly 
alleged  by  them  as  rendering  it  wholly  impossible  to  us  to 
prove  or  furnish  any  evidence  that  God  can  withhold  them 
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Trom  sin  by  any  agency  he  can  exert, ''  short  of  destroying 
their  freedom."  But  this  is  a  direct  and  specific  denial 
that  he  can  exert  a  providential  or  spiritual  influence  on  his 
moral  creatures.  If  by  their  very  nature  as  moral  agents, 
they  are  wholly  independent  of  control,  and  superior  to  re- 
straint in  their  choices ;  and  if  that — as  if  it  be  a  fact  it  must-s— 
render  it  wholly  impossible  to  God  to  prevent  them  from 
sin,  and  impossible  to  us  to  prove  that  he  can  prevent  them 
from  it ;  it  for  the  same  reason  renders  it  equally  impossible 
to  him  to  excite  them  to  holiness,  and  to  us  to  prove  that  he 
can  excite  them  to  it.  Their  doctrine  is  thus  an  unequi- 
vocal assertion  that  no  proof  or  evidence  does  or  can 
exist,  that  God  can,  either  through  his  providence,  or  by 
his  Spirit,  exert  a  determining  influence  on  his  moral  crea* 
tures. 

It  is  of  course  as  specific  and  absolute  an  assertion 
also,  that  no  proof  or  probability  exists  that  any  inflnences 
exerted  by  the  Most  High^  are  in  any  instance  the  cause  or 
reason  that  men  exert  the  agency  which  they  do.  If  their 
nature,  as  free  agents,  render  it  impossible  to  prove  that 
God  can  determine  them  in  their  agency;  if  the  sole  rea- 
son of  their  putting  forth  their  choices^  lie,  and  roust  lie, 
in  their  mere  power  of  volition,  in  distinction  both  from 
excitement  from  their  other  faculties,  and  from  influences  on 
those  faculties  from  without;  then  of  course  their  acting 
in  any  instance  in  a  given  mode,  cannot  constitute  any 
proof  or  probability,  that  they  are  excited  to  act  in  that 
manner  by  any  agency  exerted  on  them  by  the  Most  High* 
The  suppositions  are  directly  contradictory.  The  doctrine 
of  the  professors  is  a  flat  assertion  accordiujgly,  that  no  evi- 
dence does  or  can  exist,  that  the  moral  and  providential 
dispensations  of  the  Most  High,  or  tlie  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  are  in  any  instance  the  cause  or  reason  that  lu9 
moral  sul^ects.  ^x^  withheld  from  sin>  and  exert  an  obedient 


^igQocy*  itf it  as^ JiK»otiit0ni  wtdi  dieir  pvhieiplei  iotmnltm 
the  friiedfeoce  of liis  creatures  to  Uie  resmiets  of  ht^  pre^<- 
tleiice,  the  exeitemeot  of  hh  morel  govenitiieiity  or  the  egeiH 
cy  aC  hb  Spirit,  as  it  ii  to  refer  it  to  any  other  toaree,  whh 
wbicbf  by  the  tenos  d  Aeir  theory,  it  tieither  hai,  nor  tan 
have,  any  eomieaion.  The  firit  and  faniametitri  doetriive 
of  their  theory,  tlioi  not  only  eubTerto,  tait  is  a  point  bitak 
and  categorical  denial  of  eeveral  «f  die  most  consjacnota 
and  essential  of  the  tmAis  of  die  Confession  to  whioh  tbey 
have  assented  ^— the  reality  nr  d  possibility  <^  a  spiritnal  in* 
dnence ;  the  Act  and  fMssIbility  of  a  moral  government ;' 
and  of  course,  thevefoie,  the  fact  that  God  renews  and 
sanctifies  his  creatures,  inflaeaces  diem  in  ibeir  ageney, 
Of  overrides  their  actions  for  his  ghny.  Their  idieory 
completely  dissevering  his  agency  from  tbeirs»  denies  dial 
any  groiind  Or  reason  whatever  for  tb^r  actions  is  or  can 
be  laid  by  bis.  To  talk  of  a  spnritosll  indaenee,  of  regene>* 
ration  and  sAnctificatioii,  of  a  moral  government,  of 
lestraints  from  tsin,  and  excitements  to  holiness ;  ia  as  coo* 
tradictory  to  their  scheme ;  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  th^ 
blankest  auieism* 

We  Iwve  then,  gentlemen,  m  these  coosideraOottS  atonet 
abandani  evidetioe  thai  tbey  have  adopted  viewa  utterly  at 
vartaaoe  with^nie  of  the  modi  essential  doctrines  of  revda^ 
tion,  and  thereby  ibrfeited  thefar  tkle  to  tbeir  stations,  and 
to  the  confidence  and  support  of  ike  pnblic*  The  eharge 
alleged  against  them  is  etpRdt,  Mt  Ae  mison  on  which  it 
isfoonled*  Unless  it  can  be  refutedi  the  ecttdttsion  I  dedaoe 
fifom  it  must  nudoubtedly  be  admitted  to  b^  jiUU  C$sk 
that  charge  then  be  refuted  ?  Can  the  reality  or  possifailitgr 
of  a  epiritaai  infiuenee  and  moMiI  gotenf meat  be  deunon- 
scTiiMd,  if  their  dettitees  are  #ue  ?  if,  iis  tbey  attim  and 
teaeb,  it  is  a  fstst  that  no  jMPoof  oir  pnHdMbiy  ^kkis  ibit 
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tdom»  can  etert  aa  iofloenee  on  a  moral  agent  that  shaU  pie* 
vent  him  fram  shi,  iritboot  destroying  bU  freedoin«*-eaa 
there  be  aoy  proof  or  probability  that  he  ever  id  fkct  doet 
exert  an  agency  that  is  the  reason  that  any  of  hts  creatures 
ever  exercise  en  obedient  act  ?  Not  possible  to  prove  Mr 
aUege  a  jprobability  that  God  con  exert  sadi  an  agency; 
and  yet  possible  to  prove  resistlessly  that  be  m  fact  lioef 
exectlt !  This  is  the  assqmptioh  iidiicb  the  professors,  or 
those  who  undertake  to  vindicate  thetn  from  the  allegation 
in  question,  have  to  maintain ;  and  to  maintain  by  the 
clearast  demonstration,  or  the  charge  will  t«main  unrefnted. 

Again,  if,  as  they  assert,,  from  the  nature  of  a  naoral  agent, 
no  proof  or' likelihood  exists  that  God  can  exert  an  influ- 
ence that  will  or  can  be  the  reason  that  ti  creature  will  put 
forth  an  obedient  act ;  can  any  proof  exist,  that  any  influ* 
ence  that  ever  proceedls  from  him  or  any  other  being  or 
cause,  is  or  can  be  the  means,  in  any  instance,  oC  deter- 
tnining    a  creature    in  bis  volitions?     Prove  that   the 
reason  that  an  agent  acts  in  a  given  manner,  comes  to 
him  from  without ;  when,  by  the  terms  of  their  assun^ption 
no  pi;pof  can  exist,  that  any  agency  from  without  ever  will 
or  can  be  the  reason  of  an  agent's  acting  in  the  manner  in 
which  lie  does  !     DemcKistrate,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
afe  no  proofs  Ibat  God  can  lead  agents  to  act  in  a  given 
manner  by  bis  providence  or  Spirit ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
there  are  indubitable  proofs  that  it  is  by  the  agenc}'  of  his 
providence  and  Sptrii  tiiat  they  are  in  fact  in  innumerable 
ittstAnces  led  to  exert  the  auctions  wl^ich  they  do !    This  is 
the  task  which  the  professors  have  to  accomplish  in  order  to 
their  vindication. 

The  point  then,  gentlemen,  in  respect  to  which  yon  have 
to  decide  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  is  simply,  whether, 
to  assert  that  the  nature  of  a  moral  agent  renders  it  impos- 
MMe  to  prove  tfiat  God  t:«a  lead  him  to  put  fordi  nn  obedi* 


cut  aet>  it  not  to  autrt  that,  k  is  iioposrible  to  prove  tiiat 
God  cad  lead  a  neioral  agent  to  exert  ao  obedient  choice ! 
aod  whether,  to  assert  that  there  are  no  proofs  or  probabili- 
ties that  God  ean  eicite  a  moral  ageot  to  obedienee,  is  not 
to  assert  that  there  are  none  that  he  ever  in  fact,  doeg  etcite. 
his  creatures  to  any  of-  the  obedience  which  they  exert  f  and 
finallyi  whether  to  assert  ttiat,  is  not  to  denjr  (he  reaKty  and 
possibility  o(  a  determtning  spiritual  or  tfioral  ii^fluenre  on 
agents  in  their  volitions :  and  accordingly  to  deny  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  seriptores  resp^ctitig^  conviction,  regenera- 
tion, and  sanctificatloii  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  excitement 
toobedience  and  restraint  from  sin  by  bis  nmra).  government ! 
I  take  the  liberty  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
branch  of  the  solyect  may  receive  your  most  deliberate 
and  tboroi^gh  consideration ;  and  that  the  professors — 
should  yoii  think  proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  tbeir 
doctrines— ^may  be  required  to  meet  thitf  objection  to  their 
system,  wjtti  a  direct  and  specific  answer ;  the  only  method 
obviously  in  which  they  can  vindicate  tlj^mselves*  No 
mere  loose  disclaimer  of  the  errors  I  impute  to  them,  or  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  doctrines  I  re]3resent  them  as  denying, 
can  demonstrate  or  be  eutitkd  to  be  admitted  as  evidence 
that  they  do  not  deny  those  doctrines.  The  point  to  be 
determined  is,  not  what  they  profess,  but  whether  tbeir  asser- 
tion, that  there  are  no  proofs  that  God  can  lead  a  nioral 
agent  to  obedience,  is  not  an  assertion  that  there  are  none 
that  he  ever  doei :  and  whether  that  be  not  an  assertioni 
that  there  are  no  prb6ft  that  any  individual  of  the  race  is 
ever  renewed  or  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  with- 
held from  sin  and  excited  to  obedience  by  the  inffvences  of 
his  providence  and  moral  government.  This  questiort 
clearly  is  not  to  be  settled  nor  aflfecfedin  the  stightest  de- 
gree by  any  protestations  they  may  choose  to  make  respect- 
ing tbemselves.    IT  tb^y  ^b  to  ^ffifct  their  exenlpaiion 
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tbey  matt  refute  the  fimgoing  reif (wuig>    T»  thtt^  tbeie- 
fore,  I  trust  you  will  ioflexibly  bold  theni* 

Nor  can  they  shield  thfmselves  from,  the  uecesMqr  of  thu* 
meeting  this  question,  bj  the  pretence  thm  the  erroneooc 
positions  which  I  impute  to  them,  arQ  mere  in(erence«  de- 
duced by  me,  from  the  doctrines  th€^  entertaioy  and  not 
Inculcated  or  acknowledged  by  themselves.  Thai  pretenoe». 
should  it  be  ofleredi  u  wholly  without  foundation*  The 
objectionable  positions  which  I  charge  on  theiPi  are  not  iur 
ferences  from  the  doctrines  they  teach,  but  are  thos^  ideniicai 
doctrines  themselves,  presented  in  the  ibrm,  and  expressed 
in  the  language  in  which  they  are  accuatomed  to  state  tbem» 
The  doctrine  that  moral  agents  are  by  their  very  nature  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  determining  inflnence  from  God  or 
any  external  canse ;  that  to  possess  the  power  of  exerting 
moral  choices,  is  to  possess  the  power  of  exerting  any  givea 
or  conceivable  choice,  in  spite  of  every, possible  preventing 
inllQence,  is  the  identical  doctrine  which  they  lay  down  as 
the  fundflunental  truth  of  their  system.  No  pretence  could 
be  more  unauthorixed,  tlierefore,  than  that  the  obnoxious 
positions  I  impute  to  themt  areJnferences  deduced  without 
tlieir  sanction  from  their  doctrines ;  not  those  dpctrines  themr 
sehres. 

These  considerations  then,  snstaiui  m  my  judgment,  be- 
yond the  power  of  refutation,  the  charge  I  allege  against 
them — ^that  tbey  directly  deny,  in  terms  and  by  their  princi* 
plesi  the  reality  and  possibility  of  a  spiritual  induence  and 
moral  government  |  that  they  exhibit  meA  in  their  choices 
as  completely  independent  of  the  Most  High,.asd.ioaccessi- 
ble  to  hii  sway ;  and  totally  deny  accordingly,  and  cfmtradict 
all  the  representations  of  the  sacred  word  respecting  con- 
viction, regeneratioui  and  sanctification  by  t lie  Spirit  of  God, 
and  restraiotxfrom  sin,  and  exciteipents  jto  obedience  throag^ 
hit  providential  and  moral  adfliiniairaiiop.  . . 
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IL  Their  theory  of  looml'  agepcj,  tlioiif^  not  fraaghr 
mih  so  open  a  denial*  is  equally  subversiye  of  the  doctriBe* 
of  divine  purposes  and  foreknowledge,  eIeclioo»  perseve* 
nuice,  and  all  others  that  imply  that  there  isr  a  pve-eiiet- 
ent  certainty  to  the  MoSi  High»  that  m^i  are  to  act  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  dol 

In  asserting  that  there  are  no  prooia  that  God  can,  by  aiiy 
influence,  he  can  exert,  either  prevent  a  being  from  acting 
in  a  given  way,  on-  the  one  handt  or  lead  him  to  act  in  a. 
given  mode,  on  the  other ;  they  assert  in  eflfect  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be,  any  fined  and  certain:  cannexion  be- 
tween any  thing  he  can  do,  and  the  exertion  of  n  pvem 
agency  by  his  creatures. 

Bat  that  is  in  so  many  words  to  assert  that  Gfod  neither 

does  nor  can  constitute  any  certainty  beforehand  of  the* 

mode  in  whicb  his  creatures  will  act;  and  that  clearly  is*  to^ 

assert  that  he  neither  has  nor  can  have  a  certainty  of'  tfie- 

agency  which  they  are  to  exert.    If  no  fixed  connexion  cam 

be  made  by  him  to  subsist  between  an  agency  on  his  part,. 

and  the  exertion  of  a  gpiven  agency  on  theirs ;  if  from  their 

very  nature,  their  agency  neither  has  nor  can  have  any 

dependence  on  him ;  then  clearly  no  certainty  of  the  mode 

in  which  they  are  to  act  can  be  formed-  by  any  thing  he  can 

do.     But  inasmuch  as  no  certainty  of  the  mode  of  theii^ 

agency  can  precede  their  agency  itself,  unless  it  be  conati- 

tmcd  by  him, — ^as  there  is  no  other  cause  to  which  it  can  be 

referred, — ^if  he  cannot  constitute  sucba  certainty,  it  is  clear 

that  none  whatever  can  exist.    Their  denial,  therefore,  of 

the  possibility  of  God's  determining  mmid  beings  in  their 

volitions,  is  a  direct  and  flat  denial  that  there  can  be  a  pre- 

vioas  certainty  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  act*    Bnt 

to  deny  that,  is  to  deny  God'a  pitscienee  of  the  actions  of 

his  creatures.    If  no  certainty  exisU  what  actions  are  to  be 

ezvrted  by  them,  none  whatever  can  be  bad  by  him  what 
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«cttOD8  they  are  to  exert;  and  no  certain  knowledge  there- 
fore be  possessed  by  him  what  their  actions  are  to  be.  They 
can  only  be  conceived  or  knoi»n  by  him  Hspoisible  events, 
not  as  certain)  or  any  more  probable  than  any  other  actions 
which  they  have  the  requisite  capacity  to  exert. 

It  involves  a  like  denial  also  of  the  doctrine  of  divine 
purposes*  If  God  can  do  nothing  whatever,  that  can  af- 
fect his  creatures  in  their  agency ;  it  is  clear,  if  a  wise  a^d 
good  being,  that,  he  cannot  attempt  to  influence  ibero  in 
their  choices,  nor  form  any  purpose  respecting  their  agen- 
cy. To  suppose  it  to  be  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  him  to 
undertake  to  produce  effects  that  are  wholly  out  of  bis 
power ;  to  proceed  in  the  most  momentous  acts  of  his  go* 
vemment  on  wholly  unauthorized  assumptions,  both  in 
respect  to  his  own  attributes  and  to  their  nature ;  which  is 
to  impeach  his  justice,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence. But  the  professors  themselves  lay  it  down  as  a- 
maxim,  that  Grod  cannot  be  supposed  to  attempt  to  accom- 
plish that  by  his  omnipotence,  wt\ich  omnipotence  has  no 
adequacy  to  achieve.  On  tiieur  own  principles,  therefore, 
it  is  irrational  and  absurd  to  imagine  that  Crod  should  un- 
dertake to  give  birth  to  effects  which  he  has  no  poWer  to 
accomplish ;  to  exercise  an  administration  in  total  contra- 
diction to  his  own  nature,,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  moral 
subjects.  But  if  such  be  the  fact,  it  obviously  is  wholly 
absurd  and  impious  to  imagine  that  he  should  form  a  puN 
pose  to  exert  such  an  impracticable  administration,  and 
give  birth  to  such  impossible  effects,  as  the  government  of 
agents  must,  on  their  theory,  be. 

It  is  fraught  with  a  similar  denial  aho  of  the 
doctrine  of  election  and  perseverance.  If  God  has 
no  power  whatever  of  determining  or  influencing  the 
actions  of  his  creatures— if  he  has  no  certainty  nor 
pufpose  Tespecling  their  actioosi  he  of  coorie-  ewinot 


h)ave  elected  a  certain  portion  of  them  from  before  die 
foundation  of  the  world,  to  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love ;  chosen  them-  unto  eternal  life  through 
sanctificaiton  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth  :  nor  for 
the  same  reason  can  there  be  any  certainty,  that  any  por- 
tion  of  his  creatures  will  be  forever  maintained  in  holiness 
and  happiness  in  his  kingdom.  In  denying  the  possibility 
of  his  exerting  an  influence  on  them— ^in  exhibiting  them 
as  wholly  independent  of  him  in  their  agency,  they  deny  aH 
those  doctrines  which  imply  that  he  can,  by  his  providence 
and  Spirit,  determine  them  in  their  choices,  and  constitute 
beforehand  a  certainty  of*tlie  mode  in  which  they  are  to  act« 
•^  It  is  thus  seen  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
professors  openly  deny,  or  by  the  most  direct  consequence, 
contradict  and  overthrow,  by  their  principles,  every  one  of 
the  doctrines  with  which  this  controversy  is  concerned,  to 
which  they  assented  on  their  entrance  into  office,  and  which 
they  represent  themselves  as  now  holding.  ' 

I  take  the  liberty  again  to  express  the  wish,  that  dionld 
they  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  conclusion,  they  may  be 
required  in  order  to  their  vindication,  to  demonstrate  with 
at  least  an  equal  degree  of  clearness,  their  theory  of  moral 
agency  to  b(  conristent  with  those  doctrines,  and  unfold 
the  medium  of  its  compatibility  with  them.  No  loose  dis* 
avowals  of  the  errors  I  impute  to  them,  no  mere  protesta- 
tions can  be  exititM  to  be  received  as  proof  against  these 
reasonings.  They  are  not  the  proper  means  of  discoonect<» 
ing  conclusions  from  premises ;  of  refuting  metaphysical 
arguments.  If  the  professors  would  protect  their  princi- 
ples from  the  results  to  which  I  represent  them  as  leading, 
they  must  prove  by  clear  and  unanswerable  reasons,  that 
they  do  not  lay  any  foundation  for  those  results.  Should 
they,  in  reference  to  their  doctrine,  that  God  cannot  de* 
termine  nor  mflnence  his  creatures  in  their  actions,  deny 


that  h  anpIHu  :Aat  bit  cannot  coostitate  a  oei^ttMy  o{  ibe 
awde  m  which  they  are  to  act,  k  will  be  iacffoibeiit  on 
Chem  to  ifemoDstrate  that  God  can  consdlate  a  ceitainty 
iiefofohand  of  the  node  tn  wMch  (hey  are  to  act,  tfaoogh 
pouesmg  no  power  to  inflaence  then  in  tbeir  agency, 
andto  ahovr  bow  he  iCan  accomplish  it^    In  other  words, 
Aey  ttOit  prove  that  there  is  ftomeihiDg  which  be  can  do, 
tbat  wiU  be  a  reason,  «nd  a^ike  it  absolutely  certain  that 
his  ereatnres  wiU  oot  in  a  given  manner,  compatibly  with 
tbdr  d^Kccrioe,  that  there  is  nolbiDg  whatever  diat  he  can 
do,  that  can  be  a  Yeason  to  them  of  exercising  a  given 
series  of  actions,  of  affect  then  in  any  degree  in  their  agency. 
Sbonld  they,  decHning  to  adempt  that  iroablesome  tusk,  ^ 
prefer  to  deny  thM  the  conclusion  to  which  tbeir  principles 
jresistlessly  cany  them^  that  God  cannot  constitote  a  cer- 
tainty beAH*e1iftnd  of  (he  mode  in  which  bis  creamr^  are  to 
«ct,  anKMifitt  to  a  denial  that  a  certainty  can  exist  to  hira  re- 
«|ifecting  the  actions  which  they  are  to  exert,  it  wiH  tifien  be 
f  nenmbentian  tbem  to  prove,  and  show  bow  God  can  possess  a 
certainty  in  respect  totheir  actions  without  being  himself  able 
lo^constitate^ne,  or  in  any  degree  affect  tbem  in  t|ieir  agency : 
that  is,  they  mast  show^  that  previoosly  to  the  existence  of 
tbeir  actions,  a  certamty  exists  and  is  perceptible  to  God, 
that  they  are  to  exert  them;  and  yet  that  the  grbood  of 
that  certainty  does  not  lie  in  God  himself,  nor  in  any  thing 
that  be  does ;  nor  is  susceptible  of  being  affected  in  any 
manner  by  any  thing  that  he  can  do !     They  will  of  coarse 
be  obliged  to  show  where  the  ground  of  such  a  certainty  can 
lie ;  what  can  constitute  it ;  and  through  what  medion  it 
can  be  perceived  by  the  Most  High.    If  a  certmnty  exists 
respecting  the  agency  they  are  to  exert,  and  yet  is  not  con- 
stftoted  either  by  the  purpose,  nor  moral,  spiritual,  or  pro- 
vidential agency  of  God,  iu  ground  must  lie,  one  wonU 
supposo,  in  their  mere  nature  itself.    If  sucfa^  tben,  is  the 
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professors'  theory,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  show 
hoiv  the  mere  nature  of  af  moral  agent,  aod  an  agent  that, 
according  to  their  system,  is  wholly  inaccessible  to  influ- 
ences frooDi  without,  that  is  dependent  in  no  manner  on 
any  thing  .external  to  himself  for  the  mode  in  which  he 
acts,  can  constitate  a  certainty  of  his  acting-  in  any  otie 
given  manner  rather  than  an}  other  for  which  he  possesses 
the  requisite  faculties  :*--an  undertaking  of  some  difficulty 
I  cannot  but  think ! 

If  without  attempting  to  accomplish  that  perpleiing  task) 
they  should  choose  to  claiiB,  that  though  no  certainty  cap 
be  cobstituted  by  the  Most  High,  or  eiist,  of  the  mode  aa 
which  creatures  are  ta  act,  nor  any  influence  exerted  em 
them  in  their  choices,  yet  he  foresees  and  has  formed  a  .pur- 
pose respecting  all  the  actions  they  are  ever  to  exert ;  has 
chosen  a  portion  of  them  to  be  heirs  of  eternal  life,  and  de- 
termined to  maintain  them  for  ever  in  holiness  and  happi- 
ness :  it  will  then  be  requisite  for  them,  first,  to  show  how 
God  can  foresee  acts^  and  foresee  them  to  be  certain,  and 
form  purposes  respecting  them,  when  no  certainty  of  choir 
being  exerted  exists :  and  tiext,  to  show  how  it  can  be  compar* 
tible  with  his  perfoclions  to  choose  individuals  unto  holinessi 
whom  he  has  no  power  to  reader  holy ;  to  resolve  to  exert 
influences  which  he  has  no  ability  to  exert ;  to  undertake  to 
accomplish  efiects  in  them,  that  lie  wholly  out  of  his  power, 
and  the  achievement  of  which  would  be  to  violate  their  na^- 
tore,  as  well  aS  to  transcend  his  own. 

Unless  they  can,  by  the  most  clear  and  resistless  demoa- 
•tration,  Suc<ieed  in  accomplishing  all  this,  they  will  obvi- 
ously wholly  fail  of  exculpating  their  principles,  and  the 
charge  I  allege  against  them  will  remain  onrefuted  and  ir- 
refutable. 

III.  But  tfaeir  theory  of  moral  agency  not  only  thus 
openly  denies^  and  contradicts,  all  the  essential  doctrinfis 
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Df  thir  gospel  j-^ii  must  lead  all  who  follow  it  t6  iti  legitH 
in&te  results,  to  a  total  disbelief  of  the  work  of  redemption; 
of  the  reality  of  a  moral  govemmetit }  of  a  revelation  from 
God. 

If,  as  they  teach,  ic  i$  wholly  impossible  to  the  Moat 
High,  to  exert  an  ioflaence  on  his  moral  creatures;  to 
do  any  thing  by  a  providential  or  tnoriil  administratioo» 
or  the  agency  of  his  Spirit  to  excite  them  to  obedience,  or 
withhold  them  from  sin  ;  if  they  are  placed  by  their  nature 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  sway,  and  made  entirely  inaccessi- 
ble to  influences  frdm  any  external  cause;  it  is  then  utterly 
incredible,  that  he  should  undertake  to  exert  on  tbem  a 
determining  influence.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  bis 
infinite  wisdom,  that  he  should  attempt  to  work  eflTects  that 
are  wholly  unattainable  by  hil  power ;  that  he  should  in- 
stitute a  boundless  system  of  instrumentalities,  that  have 
no  possible  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  em* 
ployed  f  How  can  it  be  compatible  with  his  justice,  that 
he  should  attempt  to  violate  the  natures  of  his  creatures,  by 
subjecting  them  to  influences,  that  on  the  theory  of  thepro* 
fessors,  are  wholly  tinsuited  to  their  constitution,  and  cannot 
achieve  the  object  at  which  they  are  aimed,  except  by  destroy 
Ing  their  freedom  f  If  Ood  be  infinitely  wise,  just^  and 
good,  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  the  nature  of  free 
agents  is  such  as  the  professors  represent  it  to  be,  then  no- 
thing can  be  more  certain,  than  that  he  has  not,  and  cannot 
have  undertaken  to  influence  them  in  their  choices,  by  any 
acts  of  a  providential  legislative,  of  spiritual  agency.  The 
supposition  of  the  institution,  and  exercise  by  him  of  a 
moral  government  over  them,  is,  on  their  system,  as  contra* 
dictory  to  bis  attributes,  and  absurd,  as  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  government  were  over  brutes  or  inanimate  mat'^ 
ter.  It  would  be  to  attempt  to  produce  an  efibct,  of  which, 
oa  the  one  band,  Crod  is  not  competent  to  be  the  cause  | 
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aod  on  the  other,  moral  creatares  are  not  capable  of  being 
the  subjects !  I  may  safely  defy  the  professors,  on  their 
principles,  to  render  it  credible,  that  the  Most  High  has. 
ever  exercised  ao  act  of  legislation,  or  attempted,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  lo  influence  a  moral  agent  in  his  volitions* 
They  cannot  ascribe  to  him  such  an  act,  without  undis- 
guisedly  representing  him  as  proceeding  in  total  contra* 
diction  to  wisdom,  power,  justice,  and  goodness;  as  at^ 
tempting  to  transcend  alike  his  own^  and  the  attributes  of 
his  creatures  I  ' 

Their  principles,  therefore,  render  the  whole  work  of 
redemption,  the  institution  of  a  government,  a  revelation  of 
his  will,  by  the  Most  High,  utterly  incredible*  Who  cap 
believe  that  the  Son  of  God  came  into  our  worid,  and  of* 
fered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  that  he  might  open 
the  way  for  the  institution  of  an  extraordinary  and  super* 
natural  system  of  means,  to  recover  men  from  moral  ruin ; 
to  turn  ihim  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  pov^er 
of  Satan  unto  God ;  to  create  them  anew  after  him  in  know- 
ledge,  and  righteousness  ;  if  act  the  professors  hold,  it  k 
utterly  impossible  to  him,  to  contribute  in  the  humblest  de« 
gree  to  the  achievement  of  those  effects  ?  Who  can  believe 
thai  be  establishes,  and  exercises  a  government  over  beings, 
who  are  incapable  of  being  subjectied  to,  or  influenced  by  a 
government  $  that  he  institutes  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
events,  that,  by  their  very  nature,  are  incapable  of  being 
regulated  by  law ;  that  he  attempts  to  act  on  beings  by  his 
Spirit^  who  are  wholly  inaccessible  to  his  influences  f  What 
more  stupendous  solecism  can  be  imagined,  than^  on  the 
theory  of  the  professors,  such  an  administration  must  be,  as 
the  scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Most  High  f 

No  one  then  who  adopts  their  views,  and  follows  them 
to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  can  possibly  stop 
short  of  a  total  disbelief  of  the  reality  of  the  work  of  re* 
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demption  ;  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  government;  of  the 
revelation  of  a  will  by  the  Mo$t  High* 

I  take  leave  again  to  remark^  that  no  protestations  of  the 
professors  respecting  their  belief,  can  be  of  any  avail  to 
eicalpate  their  system  (Vom  this  objection.  The  question 
is  not  at  all  whether  they  profess  to  believe,  nor  even  whe- 
ther they  in  fact  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  work  of  re- 
deroptiiMi,  the  existence  of  a  moral  government,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  in  the  scriptures;  bnt  whether 
they  are  not,  on  their  principles,  wholly  incredible,  and 
mvst  necessarily  be  disbelieved  by  all  who  follow  their 
theory  to  the  conclusions  to  which  it  directly  conducts* 
They  must  prove,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  objection,  that  that  is  not  the  fact ;  and  show  how,  on 
their  scheme,  it  can  be  compatible  with  the  perfections  of 
Ooi  to  institute  such  a  system  of  means  and  agencies  a^ 
the  scriptures  ascribe  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  influeociBg 
men  in  their  choices. 

IV.  The  theory  which  they  have  promulgated  and  en- 
deavoured to  sustain,  in  respect  tp  the  foundation  of  morals, 
is  fraught  with  an  equally  fatal  bearing  on  the  essential 
truths  of  relifzrionl 

The  fundamental  element  of  their  system  on^  the  subject  is, 
the  doctrine  that  the  sole  motive  from  which  moral  beings 
act,  or  can  put  forth  choices,  is  a  regard  to  their  own  hap> 
piness.     Their  language  is : 

.  ^^  This  self  love,  or  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary  caase  or 
resPOD  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on  any 
object,  fn  every  moral  beings  who  forms  a  moral  character,  there 
nuit  be  a  fnX  mom)  act  of  preference  or  choice.  This  must  renpeol 
some  one  object,  Go<l  or  mammon  as  the  chief  good,  or  as  an  object 
of  supreme  affection.  Now  whence  comes  such  a  choice  or  prefer- 
ence ?  Not  from  a  previous  choice  or  preference  of  the  same  object^ 
ibr  Wc  speak  of  the  first  choice  of  the  object.  The  aiiawer  which 
human  cons^ipusnes^  ffire^,  is,  thai  the  being,  constituted  with  a  ca- 
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pacity  fbz  bappinecs,  desires  to  be  happy,;  an^  knowing  tbatl^ev 
capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  difierent  objectS)  copsidera  from 
which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in  this  respect 
he  judges  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses  or  pr^fera 
the  one  or  the  other  as  bis  chief  good*  While  this  muft  be  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  moral  being  forms  his  first  moral  preference,  sub- 
stantially the  same  process  is  indispensable  to  a  change  of  this  pre- 
fcrence.^'-^Christian  Spectiator  for  March,  1329,— p.  21. 

They  thus  exhibit  a  regard  to.  their  qwd  happines^i  as 
the  only  coosideration  from  which  moral  ^eings  either  evepr 
do  or  can  put  forth  choices  ;  and  deny,  therefore,  that  an 
influence  is  exerted  on  their  volitions  by  any  other  reason ; — 
such  as  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  lave  of  rights 
aversion  to  wrong,  the  coniroand  of  God,  the  wishes  or  in*- 
junctions  of  fellow  creatures,  the  well-being  of  other  agents. 
If  a  regar^  to  their  oum  happiness  is  the  sole  motive  to  all 
their  choices,  neither  these  nor  any  others  are  ev^r  in  any 
degree  the  reason  of  their  volitions. 

Bat  this  doctrine  is  obviously  fundamentally  erroneous, 
and  must  resistlessly  carry  all  who  adopt  it,  not  only  to  a 
rejection  of  the  scriptures,  but  to  a  disbelief  of  the  gov^rn<- 
ment,  the  perfecti0ns>  and  the  existence  of  the  Deity* 

It  implies  that  the  principle  of  all  moral  acts  whether 

good  or  evil,  is  identically  the  saine.     In  representing  the 

» 

aim  with  which  they  are  exerted,  the  object  spught  io 
them  to  be  the  same,  they  exhibit  them  as  springing  from 
precisely  the  same  principle. 

But  if  the  predominant  affections,  the  motives  from  which 

« 

acts  are  put  forth,  are  identically  the  same,  the  happi;ie$s 
of  the  agent,  it  would  seem  that  no  ground  can  exist  for 
distinguishing  them  from  each  other  as  virtupus  aQ4  vicious, 
but  the  enjoyment  or  suffering,  which  they  involve  or  oc^ar 
sion,  or  the  influence  they  exercise  op  the  happiness  of  the 
beings  by  whom  they  are  exerted. 

If  such  however^  be  the  fact; — ^if  th^.  ei\ipyi9em,  on  tb% 
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one  handi  and  non^njoyment  •  and  misery  on  the  other, 
which  actions  involve  or  produce,  be  the  sole  ground  and 
criterion  of  their  character ;  it  obviously  foUovrs,  also,  that 
their  bearing  on  the  happiness  of  the  agent,  is  the  sole 
groand  of  obligation  to  exert  or  abstain  from  them*    To 
suppose  that  a  ground  of  obligation  exists  to  exert  a  certain 
species  of  acts,  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  criterion 
of  their  character, — a  law  or  Vule  by  which  they  may  be 
judged,  and  their  character  determined,  is  supremely  ab- 
surd*   It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  fact  or  con- 
sideration can  be  a  ground  of  obligation,  that  is  not  a  fact 
or  consideration  from  which  a  being  can  act*  If,  therefore, 
happiness  be  the  only  good  that  can  be  gained,  and  that 
exists ;  it  is  as  indisputably  the  only  good,  the  only  con- 
sideration that  can  offer  any  rational,  or  possible  excite- 
ment to  the  affections,  or  present  any  authoritative  claims 
to  the  conscience.     But  these  positions  are  fraught  with  the 
subversion  of  all  morality  and  religion. 

1.  They  carry  on  their  very  front  an  open  denial  that  there 
is  any  moral  difference  between  good  and  evil  acts.  If  the 
mind's  predominant  a&ctionsj  its  reasons,  the  aim  with  which 
}t  exerts  them,  be  in  all  instances  identically  the  same\  and  no 
ground  exists  for  discriminating  them  from  each  other,  but 
the  coexistence,  or  connexion  with  them  of  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  sensations  and  emotions — ^there  clearly  can 
be  no  moral  dissimilarity  whatever  between  them;  their 
differences  must  be  wholly  of  a  physical  nature*  There  is  * 
no  medium  between  the  admission  of  this  result  of  their 
principles,  and  the  total  abandonment  of  their  scheme.  To 
assert  that  there  is  a  moral  good  or  evil  predicable  of 
choices,  that  is  distinguishable  from  the  enjoyment  or  mise- 
ry which  they  involve  or  occasion,  is  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  good  or  evil  beside  that  enjoyment  or  misery,  with  a  re- 
fareoce  to  which  agents  may  act  in  volition :  and  that  is  in 
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to  matijr  wotds  to  deny  the  first  principle  of  their  theory. 
There  is  no  mora]  good  or  evil,  therefore,  on  their  system^ 
in  distinction  from  that  Which  is  physical ;  there  it  no  good 
bot  that  of  agreeable  sensation  and  emotion ;  nor  evil,  but 
that  of  suffering* 

2k  Their  scheme  is  fraught  with  the  assertion  that  the 
Creator  has  no  claim  whatever  to  the  homage  of  his  crea- 
tares,  nor  right  to  institute  over  them  a  moral  government 
If  a  regard  to  their  own  happiness  is  the  only  uKytive  from 
which  agents  can  act,  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  they 
can  act  with  any  reference  to  the* claims  or  rights  of  the 
Creator;  and  equally  impossible,  thereforei  that  they  can 
be  under  any  obligation  to  act  with  such  a  reference*  If 
the  enjoyment  or  suffering,  which  actions  tnvolvcf  or  occa- 
sion, be  the  only  qualities  by  which  they  are  distingmshed 
from  each  other ;  it  is  equally  obvious  also,  that  their  eba*> 
racter  cannot  be  affected  in  any  manner » either  by  (heir  re*^ 
lation  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  or  by  the  relations  that 
iubsist  between  htm  and  those  by  whom  they  are  exerted* 

This  conclusion  from  their  premises,  thus  unavoidable 
ftnd  obvious,  is  accordingly  openly  recognised  and  avowed 
by  Dr.  Taylor, who  undisguisedly  asserts  that  no  obligation 
to  obey  God  is  formed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  our  makea. 
This  is  in  so  many  words  to  assert  that  he  has  no  right 
as  Creator,  or  from  any  other  relation  that  he  sustains  to- 
wards us,  to  demand  our  homage,  or  institute  over  us  a 
moral  administration.  If  his  relations  as  CreHtori  neither 
do  nor  can  invest  him  with  any  right  over  us^  nor  subject 
us  to  obligation,  because,  as  the  professors  assert,  there  nei*' 
ther  is  nor  can  be  any  other  source  of  obligation  than  the 
influence  of  our  actions  on  our  happiness ;  then  neither,  for 
the  same  Aason,  can  his  relations  as  preserver^  benefactori 
or  legislator,  give  birth  to  any  such  right  on  his  part,  or 
obligation  on  ours* 
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Th^  theory  tMs  aims  a  fatol  bloir  at  the  feandatioii  of 
tbegoverainentorthe  Most  High  |  denies  the  authoritative*^ 
iie$8  #f  hb  htwSf  \n%  right  let  legislate  OYcr  fai$  creatures, 
aiod  Aeir  'obligation  to  cb^y  his  injonetioiis.  If  their  * 
views  are  correct,  none  of  the  requirements  emanating  frod> 
hiiDy  aif^  foanded  in  the  slightest  degree  on  any  ri^ht  pos-^ 
sessed  by  him  otet  as,  or  are  invested  with  any  authority 
over  oar  consdences  by  his  rdattoas  to  us.   His  commauds 

^  have  no  more  obligatoriness,  than  though  they  were  pro« 
mn^ed  by  any  other  being ;  and  have  no  other  claims  to 
qur  rdgard,  than  that  they  may  assist  us  in  discerning  what 
toorse  of  nction  most  be  pursued  by  us  in  order  to  the  at-» 
tainmem  of  Ihe  krgest  sura  of  happiness. 

Their  theory  must  of  necessity^  therefore^  lead  those  who 
idopC  it  with  a  just  B[^reciation  of  its  principles,  to  a  re* 
jectioR  o(  the  sacred  word  as  a  revelation  from  G6d.  Tiie 
scriptures  do  not  represent  him  as  sastaining  as  a  legislator 
on  <yther  relation  to  bis  creatures  than  that  of  a  mere  teacher, 
OF  an  unaotboritaiive  adviser ;  as  not  assuming  the  office  of 
ruler  over  them,  and  asserting  and  enforcing  iPigttts  to  their 
Ibomage.  They,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  him  as  inveMed 
by  l^is  relatioDS  as  creator,  preserver,  and  ben^factdr,  with 
sopreme  and  inaiimiable  rights  over  them  ;  as  entitled,  by 
ihojBe  relatl6ns  and  his  attributes,  to  their  supreme  homage, 
and  as  proceeding  on  and- asserting  tiiose  rights  in  his  laws, 
and  designing  forever  to  maiotai  n  them.  Those,  therefore, 
who  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  professors'  U>e^ 
ory,  believe  that  €bd  has  no  rights  whatever,  must  regard 

.  the  scriptures  as  in  that  respect  wholly  misrepresenting  him, 
and  as  the  work,  therefore,  either  bf  ignorance  or  fraud,  in 
place  of  proiteeding  from  his  Spirit. 

3*  Ic  is  wholly  impossible,  on  the  principlesof  t^ir  theory^ 
that  God,  if  a  good'  being,  should'  punish  his  creatures  for 
the  viols^tion  of  his  laws.  If  be  has  no  right  to  their  homage } 
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if  to  disobey  bis  iojonctions  is  no  injustice  to  him  any  more 
than  to  any  otlier  being  who  has  no  claim  to  their  regard,  nor 
title  to  demand  of  them  an  implicit  respect  to  his  wishes,  then, 
clearly,  be  can  have  no  right  whatever  to  punish  them  for 
a  disregard  of  his  injunction^.  If  there  is  no  ground  on 
which  be  can  justly  claim  from  them  a  homage,  he  cer- 
tainly can  have  no  right  to  enforce  such  a  claim  by  the 
infliction  of  a  penalty.  It  is  obviously  wholly  impossible, 
on  their  theory,  to  reconcile  the  penalties  by  which  the 
divine  law  is  enforced,  with  the  benevolence  of  its  author. 
If  their  system  were  true,  th^  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nal punishment  of  transgressors  would  be  the  most  blasphe- 
mous imputation  on  the  Mpst  High  that  depravity  bas  ever 
devised ! 

4.  But  the  infliction  of  sufiering  in  punishment  of  trans- 
gression on  their  theory  would,  apart  from  its  utter  injustice, 
be  the  grossest  solecism.  The  only  evil  of  transgression,  on 
their  doctrine,  lies  in  the  suffering  it  involves  or  occasions. 
A  disobedient  agency  is  criminal,  simply  because  it  gives 
birth  to  misery.  According  to  that,  dierefore,  the  princi- 
ple on  which  God  proceeds  in  retributing  transgression,  is 
that  of  punishing  the  evil  of  sin  by  adding  to  that  evil ;  of 
rewarding  the  production  of  misery  by  a  voluntary  and 
gratuitous  increase  and  prolongation  of  it !  But  h^w  can 
such  a  procedure  be  vindicated  f  If  the  voluntary  production 
of  misery  by  a  creature  be  criminal,  must  not  its  voluntary 
production. by  the  Creator  be  equally  so  f  How  can  such  a 
species  of  retribution  secure  the  ends  of  pumsbment  ?  Can  it 
be  that  such  a  tremendous  increase  of  the  evH  of  sin  by  the 
act  of  the  Creator,  can  be  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent 
means  of  preventing  its  production  by  tbe  creatjure  i  Or 
again :  What  right  can  God  have  thus  to  inflict  misery  ? 
If  he  has  no  right  to  legislate  over  his  creatures,  can*  he 
Jijave  any  thus  to  punish  tbe  disregard  of  his  laws  P 
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5*  k  follows  froiD  their  theory,  that  it  can  never  be  the 
duty  of  a  transgressor  to  submit  to  the  paoishment  of  bis 
sins.  Sttch  a  subnnssioD  is  not,  indeed,  possible  on  their 
scheme.  If  a  being  cannot  put  forth  a  choice,  or  acqui- 
esce in  an  event,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  is  rights  but  only  in 
consideration  of  its  subserviency,  to  his  happiness,  it  clearly 
cannot  be  possible  that  he  can  acquiesce  in  the  infliction  of 
suffering ;  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  is  itself  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  tbe  object  represented  by  the  theory  to  be.  sought  in 
volition,  but  it  is  also  without  any  adaptation  to  give  birth 
to  enjoyment. 

But  aside  from  this  objection,  it  clearly  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,  be  the  duty  of  a  being  to  sub- 
mit to  the  infliction  of  misery  in  punishment  of  sin.  It 
were  to  submit  to  tbe  destruction  of  happiness,  the  infliction, 
tbe  muldplication  of  the  very  evil  to  be  avoided  in  vo- 
lition, the  sole  evil  that  exists.  The  transgressors  of  tbe 
divine  law  are  perfectly  jij^tifiable,  therefore,  in  tbe  mar- 
muring  and  rebellious  afl*ecUons  with  which  they  receive  tbe 
cbastisementSi  which  their  offences  draw  down  on  them  in 
this  life ;  and  those  who  are  wholly  debarred  from  enjoyment 
in  the  future  world,  and  sulyected  to  uqmixed  and  endkss 
suffering  in  retribution  of  their  transgressions  here,  are  not 
only  discharged  from  aU  imaginable  obligation  to  obey  the 
Most  High,  but  are  sustained  by  every  consideration  that 
is  entitled  to  influence  moral  beings,  in  waging  an  endless 
war  against  his  government ! 

6.  Their  scheme  is  equally  obnoxious  to  objection  in  its 
reference  to  tbe  intervention  of  the  Redeemer. 

Suffering  being,  on  their  system,  tbe  only  evil  that  exists, 
the  only  one.  therefore  which  God  aims  to  prevent  by  bis 
law,  or  to  remedy  in  tbe  work  of  redemption,  tbey  exhibit 
him  as  attemptbg  to  atone  for  its  production  by  his  crea- 
tures, by  vpiontarily  producing  it  btrntelf  l-*-eodeavouriag 
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to  manifest  to  the  uniiveri^  his  aYertion  to  it,  by  gratuitous* 
ly  inflicting  it,  in  its  most  awful  forms  on  bis  Son  !— under- 
taking by  that  tremendous  multiplication  of  it,  to  work'  its 
diminution  and  remedy ! 

Their  system  exhibits  the.  atonement  therefore  as  a  dark 
and  revolting  solecism;  an  absurd  and  contradictory  at- 
tempt to  expiate  for  sin,  in  the  legitimate  import  of  the 
term,  by  the  infliction  of  sin ;  to  manifest  aversion  to  wrong, 
by  voluntarily  committing  it!  Their  principles  must  neces- 
sarily therefore  lead  to  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  work  of 
redemption.  No  one  who  follows  them  to  their  legitimate 
results,  can  believe  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  if  wise  and 
good,  can  have  instituted  such  a  method  of  salvation  as  the 
scriptures  ascribe  to  him  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

7*  The  universe  at  large,  obviously  is  neither  constituted; 
nor  governed  in  conformity  to  their  scheme. 

Were  happiness  the  only  good  at  which  the  Creator  could 
aim,  he  doubtless  would  so  constitute  his  creatures,  and  the 
causes  that  affect  them,  as  to  advance  their  capacity  and 
means  of  enjoyment  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  and 
limit  to  the  kwest  possible  point  their  liabilities  to  suffering. 
The  universe  however  manifestly  is  not  formed  on  that  prin- 
ciple: numberless  causes  of  suffering  exist,  that  might  be 
excluded,  and  multitudes  of  obstructions  to  enjoyment  are 
permitted,  that  might  be  avoided.  Their  doctrine  must 
therefore  force  hs  disciples  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  world 
is  not  the  work  of  an  allwise  and  benevolent  being :  perhaps 
to  the  belief,  that  its  author  delights  in  suffering,  as  well  as 
enjoyment,  and  for  that  reason  of  choice  intermixes  them  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are  experienced  by  his  creatures. 

Their  scheme  is  thus  obviously  at  war  with  the  whole 
moral  and  providential  government  of  the  Most  High,  and 
must  lead  those  who  adopt  and  carry  out  its  principles  to  the 
results  with  which' they  are  fraught,  both  to  a  rejection  of  the 
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flcripUirej  as  a  revelation  from  biiHy  and  a  idhbelief  ibat  tbe 
world  was  formed,  or  is  under  tbe  government  of  a  wise 
and  good  being. 

V.  Sach  are  their  objectionable  doctrines,  and  the  fatal 
results  to  which  they  lead. 

The  inculcation  of  these  false  assumptions,  even  if  not  fol- 
lowed to  the  conclusions  .to  which  they  conduct,  is  itself,  ia 
my  judgment,  a  total  disqualification  for  their  stations.  It 
is  indisputably  so,  however,  if  prompted  by  a  conviction  that 
they  involve  a  coutradicti(/n  to  those  doctrines,  and  actual- 
ly made  the  ground  of  disparaging  and  rejecting  them.  It 
is  important  therefore  to  ascertain,  whether  their  denial'^  of 
the  ability  of  the  Most  High  to  influence  his  creatures  in 
their  agency,  has  led  them  to  deny  his  purpose  to  infliience 
them ;  his  foreknowledge  of  their  actions  ,  and  such  other 
facts  and  doctrines  as  imply  that  he  can  constitutea  certainty 
beforehand  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  act. 

That  tbey  regard  their  principles,  then,  as  legitimately 
leading  to  the  results  with  which  I  represent  them  as  fraught^ 
is  manifest  from  a  variety  of  considerations. 

1.  It  is  in  that,  that  the  rea$on  is  seen  of  their  abstaining  from 
an  open  assumption  of  the  truth  of  their  inference  from  their 
theory  of  moral  agency,  respecting  the  reason  of  the  admit- 
sion  of  sin  into  the  universe  ;  and  treatment  of  it  as  a  mere 
hypothesU^  in  place  of  a  logical  consequence  of  their  princi- 
ples. That  they  were  not  led  to  place  it  in  that  attitude 
from  a  want  of  assurance  of  its  truth,  is  abundantly  clear,  in 
fact,  from  many  of  their  positive  affirmatioi|s  in  regard  to  it, 
and  from  the  purpose  itself  for  which  they  employed  it ;  and 
to  such  as  have  access  to  their  real  sentiments,  is  perfectly 
well  known  from  their  own,  and  the  admissions  of  their 
friends.  Should  you  desire,  you  may  easily  possess  your- 
selves of  the  most  ample  evidence,  that  they  regard  that  ap* 
plication  of  their  theory,  not  as  a  mere  unsupported  or  doubl* 
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All  hypothesis,  but  as  iodubitably  tme,  and  (torn  thebeg^n* 
ning,  proceeded  on.  that  conviction;    If  s»cfa  be  not  the  fact» 
their  course  is  a  most  extraordinary  complication  of  incon* 
sisteucy  and  folly.     Can  it  be  that  while  they  are  labouriog 
with   such  singular  diligence  to  persiuade  the    public  to 
adopt  the  views  which  their  theory  exhibits  of  the  divine 
attiubutes  and  government,  and  represent  it  as  furnisb- 
,  log  a  satisfactory  solatioo  of  the  difficulties  which  it  profes* 
ses  to  explain, — they  do. not  themselves  believe  it  to  be  truef 
Can  it  be  that  while  they  declare,  not  only  that  it  '^resents 
as  no  otiier  theory  does,  the  moral  government  of  God  in  its 
unimpaired  perfection  and  glory;"  but  that  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  embracing  it,  and  adopting  the  theory  which 
they  reject  and  stigmatrae  as  little  better  thian  blasphemy, 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,--rthey 
still  feel  no  conviction   of  its   accuracy  f    Is  it.  so  that 
while  they  denounce  and  reject  the   latter  as  a  mere 
«<  groundless  assumption,"  wholly  unworthy  from  its  want 
of  '*  decisive   evidence"   to   support  it,  of  being   enter* 
tain^d  by  the  intelligent;  they  themselves  regard  their  own 
tlieory  which  iiiey.  are  struggling  so  violently  to  commend 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  churches,  as  nothing  better  than  a 
«<  groundless  assumption"  that  '^  ought  never  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  au  objection  or  an  argument  f "  If  such  be  indeed  the 
fact,  it  is  itself  ample  proof  of  both  their  intellectual  aud  moral 
unfitness  far  their  stations ; — a  sufficient  reason  for  their  in- 
stant dismission.  Such  howeyer  is  not  tlie  fact.  They  placed 
their  theory  in  that  form,  and  have  abstained  from  speeifical-* 
ly  affirming  it  to  be  true,  not  from  a  distrust  of  its  accuracy, 
but  simply  to  avoid  alarming  the  public  by  an  undisguised 
disclosure  of  thet  bearing  of  their  principles,  and  to  retain 
the  means  of  at  least  apparently  shielding  themselves  in  some 
degree  from  the  objections  to  which  it  was  seen  that,  when 
fuUy  understood)  it  must.necessaiily  expose  tbenu 
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In  th^  ikct  (hen,  that  (bey  thns  chose  to  tiiistif|r  the  pnbllcf 
and  disguise  their  theory  by  the  pretence  of  not  voucbing  for 
its  truth,  we  have  a  most  sigDificant  hfdicaticm  of  their 
sense  of  the  hostile  bearing  of  their  prniciples  on  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  gospel.  Would  sach  a  system  of  deception 
have  been  resorted  to,had  they  not  seen  that  an  undisguifr* 
ed  avowal  of  their  belief  would  have  obstructed  the  propa- 
gation of  (heir  theory,  and  drawn  on  them  the  dennnciatton 
of  the  friends  of  the  orthodox  system  ?  Regarding  it  as  they 
do,  as  indisputably  correct^  woold  they  have  cltosen  to  dis- 
parage  and  dishonour  it  by  such  a  course,  had  they  not  dis* 
cerned  it  with  the  clearest  certainty,  to  be  impossible  for 
them  to  protect  themselves  from  the  charge  of  rejecting  the 
doctrines  to  which  ttiey  expressed  their  assent  on  their  ^n^ 
trance  into  office  ? 

2.  That  such  are  their  views  of  (heir  theory,  islndtcated 
in  like  manner  by  the  reply  with  which  they  have  attempted 
to  meet  the  charge  of  subverting  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
by  their  principles.  Had  they  truly  regarded  their  theory 
as  uuobnoxioua  to  that  charge,  they  would  not,  it  is  rational 
to  believe,  have  contented  themselves  with  merely  disclaim- 
ing the  erroneous  results  to  which  it  is  represented  as  letid^ 
ing,  but  would  also  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that 
no  such  consequences  can.  follow  from  their  principles*  Or 
had  they,  on  the  other  hand,  truly  beKeved  the  doctrines 
which  their  theory  contradicts,  ai^d  found  themselves  una- 
ble to  extricate  it  from  the  charge  of  contradicting  tbemy 
they  then  as  naturally  would  have  frankly  admitted  their 
difficulties,  and  promptly  and  niidisgnisedly  renounced 
their  theory.  No  effort  however  for  iheir. vindication,  of 
the  slightest  significaoce,  has  been  made  by  them  in  either 
of  these  latter  forms.  In  place  of  it,  the  expedient  on  which 
they  have  relied  to  protect  themselves,  is  the  pretence  that 
their  opponents  niisrej[>resent  them,  by  treating  their  hypo- 
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thetical  proposition  respeotiBg  the  reason  of  the  admission 
of  sin  into  the  universe,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  asser<- 
tion  !  that  they  do  not  specifically  affirm  that  hypotiiesis  to 
be  true,  but  only  assert  that  it  may  be  true ;  tha(  it  has 
never  lieen  shown  to  be  false,  and  that  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  such !  An  undisguised  admission  that  the  principles 
on  which  they  found  that  hypothesis,  are  in  fact  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  with  which  they  are  assailed !  An  emphatic 
acknowledgment  that  bad  they  gone  so  far  as  formally  to 
assert  their  hypothesis  to  be  true,  no  method  would  have 
been  left  by  which  they  could  extricate  themselves  from  the 
olijection !  What  other  construction  can  be  placed  on  their 
course  ?  Is  it  credible  that  tliey  would  have  resorted  to  such 
an  expedient  to  evade  that  objection,  had  they  not  fdt  that 
their  principles  are.  indisputably  fraught  with  the  conse- 
qoences  that  are  ascribed  to  them  f  Is  it  to  be  believed 
that  they  would  have  neglected  to  prove  the  consistency  of 
their  theory  with  the  doctrines  they  are  charged  with  sub- 
verting, bad  they  been  able  satisfactorify  to  make  out  that 
consistency?  Were  men  when  charged  with  speci6c  er^ 
rora  or  crimes,  ever  before  known  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
themselves  by  the  mere  protestation,  that  they  had  not  pos^ 
itively  affirmed  the  grounds  to  be  legitimate,  the  testimony 
to  be  irrefutable,  on  which  the  allegations  against  them  were 
founded  f  Can  such  an*effort  at  self--vindication  be  regard*' 
ed  as  any  thing  else  than  an  undisguised  admission  of  their 
inability  to  demonstrate  their  innocence  ? 

3.  That  such  is  the  fact)  is  indicated  likewise  by  the  con- 
sideration that  their  not  having  affirmed  the  truth  of  their 
hypothesis^  exculpates  them  in  do  degree  whatever  from 
the  charge ;— in  the  pretence  that  it  does,  they  whoHy  mis*- 
represent  the  ground  on  which  it  rests. 

The  charge  aileged  against  them  is,  not  that  they  have 
in  so  many  words  positively  affirmed  their  hypothesis  to  be 
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true  respecting  the  reason  of  the  admission  of  sin  into  the 
universe;  nor  is  it  at  all  dependant  for  its  legitimacy  on 
their  having  uttered  sDch  an  affirmation.  In  place  of  that, 
it  is,  that  their  theory  respecting  tHe  nature  of  moral  agency, 
OH  fdUch  they  found  that  hypothesis^  is  fraught  with  the 
denial  and  subversion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  If 
then^  their  theory  on  that  subject  be,  in  fact,  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  those  doctrines,  and  obnosious  to  the  abjection 
urged  against  it;  their  not  having  formally  asserted  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  they  have  deduced  from  it,  respect- 
ing the  reason  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  divine  domi- 
nions, has  no  adaptation  whatever  to  exempt  it  from  that 
charge.  How  can  their  not  haying  positively  asserted  the 
truth  of  their  inferegce  from  their  theory,  demonstrate 
that  the  inferences  deduced  from  it  by  their  opponents  are 
not  irrefatably  just.^  How  can  it  show  even  that  their  in- 
ference from  it,  is  not  legitimate  f  What  a  pretence  for 
'Hheological  professors''  in  so  "  venerable  an  institution"  as 
¥ale  College!  Na  conclusions  deduced  by  others  from 
any  of  the  axioms  and  doctrines  put  forth  by  these  gentle- 
men can  be  just,  it  seems,  unless  they  first  positively  assert  the 
truth  of  all  spch  other  conclusions  as  they  have  themselves 
deduced  from  them !  What  profound  adepts  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  logic !  Who  can  wonder  at  the  prostrate  sub- 
mission with  which  their  disciplestand  abettors  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  their  authority  ;-*-at  the  vociferous  praises 
with  which  they  celebrate  their  genius  and  learning  I 

The  charge,  however,  against  them  does  not  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  they  have  affirmed  the  truth  of  their 
hypothesis  respecting  the  reason  of  the  adqalsston  of  sin 
inip  the  universe;  but  is  founded  solely  on  their  theory 
respecting  the  power  of  moral  agents,  which,  however  it 
may  be  Jn  regard  to  the  hypothetical  assumption  they 
have  deduced  from  it,  they  have  positiveiy  affirmed  to  be 
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trne.  Tlnit  theoiy  h,  thai  **  a  free  agent*'  "  has  power  to 
sin,  notwUbstandiag  any  amouot  of  inftience  which  his 
Maker  can  bring  apos  him  short  of  destroying  his  freedom^' 
—"power  to  sin  in  despite  of. aH  opposing  power;"  that 
thence,  a  "possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin  remains, 
nippo$e  uhai  eUe  y&u  willy  so  long  as  moral  agency 
remains  ;'*  and  that,  therefore,  no  proof  can  exist  that  they 
will  apt  ui  fact  sin,  "in  spite  of  every  preventing  inli»- 
eilce :"  and  this  theory  they  assert,  without  qnalification  or 
reserve,  and  treat  as  indisputably  correct.  "  We  know," 
they  say,  "  that  a  moral  system  necessarily  implies  the  ex- 
istence  of  free  agents  with  the  power  to  sin,  in  despite  of  all 
opposing  power*"  <^  Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under 
all  possible  preventing  influence."  "  Using  their  powers  as 
they  mayase  them,  they  will  sin."  They  wholly  misre* 
present,  therefore,  the  objection  to  their  theory,  in  exhibit* 
itigitas  depending  for  its  yalidity  oA  their  having  affirmed 
the  truth  of  their  hypothesis  respecting  the  reason  of  the 
oon-exdnston  of  sin  from  the  divine  kingdom ;  and  in  this 
misrepresentation  give  a  most  eoiphatic  proof  that  they  feel 
themselves  unable  to  protect  their  doctrine  respecting  the 
powers  offiree  agents  from  objection.  Onwhatodierso|^>o^ 
tion  can  it  be  explained,  that  they  do  not  fairiy  meet  that 
ot^ectron  f  To  suppose  it  to 'have  proceeded  froma  convio 
tipo  that  they  are  not  obnoxious  to  it,  while  they  refrain 
from  a  positive  assertion  t>f  their  hypothesis,  is  impossible* 
It  were  to  suppose  them  to  be  totally  ignorant  or  inconsi^ 
derate,  not  only  of  the  ground  of  the  ob|«otiott,  but  also  of 
their  own  principles ;  to  have  undergone  a  total  deliqOiutti 
of  memory  and  intellect ;  a  calamity  that,  however  possiblis 
in  respect  to  one  or  two,  is  not  to  be  deemed  probable  of 
all  the  professors.  It  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  then,  hf 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  their  principles ;  nor  an  over^ 
sigbtoftliegetiiiiiidofAcobjectiQtt^tothem.  It  can  be  referred 
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to  nothing  else  (ban  acooseioo&iiett  that  dieir  prfnciples  leaifl 
irresistibly  to  the  reiahs  fviiich  I  have  ascribed  to  them. 
Had  they  acted  under  any  other  conviction,  tbey  would 
have  met  the  objection  without  misrepresentation,  and  at- 
empted  fairly  to  refute  it      ■ 

4«  That  such  is  the  view  they  entertain  of  their  prince 
pies,  is  seen  also  from  the  preteocie  they  have  put  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  speculations  from  the 
charge  of  contradicting  the  Scriptures ;  that  their  philo- 
sophical theories  respecting  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, have  no  necessary  inflnence  whatever  on  their  faith 
^specting  them : — that  they  may  truly  believe,  therefore, 
and  Htaintain  them,  let  the  theoretical  views  they  entertain 
of  their  nature,  grounds,  and  relations,  be  what  ihey  may! 
It  wefe  an  affront  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  that  a  pre- 
tence so  utterly  monstrous,  could  ever  be  resorted  to  by 
iemy  but  those  who  feel  their  condition  to  be  desperate.  Its 
import  is,  that  explicitly  and  intelligently  to  contradict  and 
reject  the  facts  and  doctrines  t>f  the  gospel,  by  their  meta- 
physical principles,— their  ihcoreiical  views, — ^is  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  their  continued  faith  in  them,  and  forms  no 
ground  for  the  cbatge  of  denying  and  disbeiieving 
them  I  It  is  equivalent,  tlferefore,  to  an  undisguised  ac- 
ktiowledgment,  not  only  that  their  views  of  the  nature, 
grounds,  and  relations  of  the  subjects  to  which  their  specula** 
tions  ri'fer,  are  most  essentially  diverse  from  those  that  are  en* 
tertained  by  their  opponents,  but  tkatiijhateverfaUh  ikeyeou" 
UnMCto  therish  in  ike  facts  and  doctrines  wkick  theg  aire 
charged  with  coiriradicting^  is  entertained  in  total  defamceijf 
their  philosapkical  theories  J  No  admission,  however  formal 
and  explicit,  could  carry  with  it  a  more  resistless  proof 
that  they  regard  their  theory  as  whoHy  irreconcilable  with 
those  doctrines  and  facts*  What  other  conttderation  can 
iiave  induced  ihem  to  resort  to  so  anteaaUe  and  profligale 


m  preteoce  f  If  oo  discnpam^  is  felt  to  €xbt  betweea 
their  principles  and  those  doctrines,  wliy  have  they  adopted 
Ml  expedient  so  utterly  aofiited  to  yield  them  any  substao^ 
tial  dkl ;  so  suited* totally  to  disgrace  and  ruia  their  canse ; 
in  predsreoee  to  yiDdicatiog  their  theory,  by  shoving  it  to 
he  consistent  with  the  troths  wliich  it  is  regarded  as  con- 
•traveoing? 

5.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  mode  in 
iriiieb  they  have,  on  serial  occasbnsj  treated  the  doctrines 
iq  qnestion* 

That  Dr.  Taylor  reacts  the  doctrine  that  the  purposee 
of  6od  extend  to  all  events,  is  indicated  by  his  exclusion 
of  it  from  his  enumeration  of  the  doctrines  of  the  SaybroOk 
C!oofeSflion  to  which  he  gave  his  assent.  The  professors 
state,  that  on  his  entrance  into  oiBce,  for  the  **4ati$raGtion" 
of  the  Corporation  as  to  bis  soundness  in  the  faith,  he  pre« 
sented  a  ^*  creeds  detailing  what  he  considered  the  Jeadii^ 
doctrines  of  the  Platform,  to  which  he  thus  gave  his  assent.'^ 
There  is  in  that  detail^  however^  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  purposes  of  God,  **  whereby  for  fats 
own  glory  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  conies  to  pasb'> 
That  fondamental  article  of  the  Confession  forms  na  part  of 
tlie  *^  substance,"  therefore,  it  seems,  to  which  '*  he  gave 
bis  assent."  Can.  its  omission  be  referred  to  any  other 
reason  than  thirt  it  is  not  the  object  of  bis  faith  f  Had  he  held 
k  as  it  was  entertained  by  the  authors  of  that  formnlary,  is 
it  credible  that  he  could  have  overlooked,  or  intentionally 
esdoded  it  from  so  offieial  a  specification  of  the  articles  of 
bis  belief? 

^In  his  essay  on  the  doctrinie  of  Dr.' Bellamy  in  respect  to 
the  permission  of  sin,  he  gave  his  readers  distinctly  to  i^ 
derstand  that  be  did  not  regard  the  purposes  of  the  Most 
High,  as  extending  to  any  of  the  sinfol  actions  of  bis 
creatuses.    His  object  ip  that  article  was  to  demoostrale^ 


dnit  tibe  theory  ra  dial  s<il^l  tsagiit  by  Dr.  Belkny^wat 
tbe  sftme  at  h»  own ;  aad  one  of  tbe  meaos  by-vMcfa  he 
endeavourtd  to  establish  that  prett nee,  was  the  aseertioa 
that  Dr.  Bellamy  held  and  taaght,  ^^  that  sin  is  no  pairt  of 
6od*8  plan ;"  and  his  representation  ihroaghoiK  tbe  di»* 

enssion  wasy  that  the  evil  that  eiists»  in  place. of  betpg  a 
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paA  of  the  plan  which  God  adopted,  is  simply  **  iaoideiital 
'  to,"  and  a  *'  consequence"  of  it* 

jS*  These  conclnsbosare  eorroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
form  in  which  they  exhibity  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
place  the  doctrine  of  purposes^  ekction,  and  foreknowledge, 
in  their  recent  discussions  of  them,  are  those  of  the  AVnu* 
i^an,  instead  of  the  Calvioistic  system,  and  are,  thenefore, 
according  to  the  views  that  have  been  maintained  by  both 
of  those  parties,  tbrooghout  the  cootroyersies.  of  two  centu^ 
ries,  a  rejectiDo  of  those  doctrines  as  they  aw  expressed  in 
tbe  Platform,  and  held  by  the  orthodox  cburcbes  <^  Con- 
neoticnt 

The  CaWtnistic  doctrine  is,  that  tbereaaon  that  agents 
exert  the  actions  which  they  do,,  and  not  other%  Iks  in  the 
mflaeoces  that  reach  theia  from-witboat ;  and  that  a  varia- 
tion inthdse  influences  would  of  coarse  occasion  a  variation 
intbeir  choices ;  that  those  influences  are  the  consequence, 
dhreetly  or  iodirectlyf  of  the  agency  of  God  as  creator,  up* 
holder,  mid  providential  and  moral  governor ;  and  are  de> 
termined,  as  to  their  nature  and  degree,  fay  his  purposes 
respecting  bis  agency  in  those  relations.  The  Arminisn 
Aeory,  on  the  other  hand,  b,  that  the  reason  that  free  agents 
exert  the  agency  that  they  do,  lies  solely  in  their  bcnUies, 
or  sel^determined  will,  in  contradistinction  from  thmr  per- 
ceptions and  emotions,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  in- 
flaences  on  them  from  without.  The  views  which  tbe  two 
parties  exhibit  of  the  doctrines  in  question,  are  accordingly 
tbedireet  opposites  of «aeh  other.     CalvinisU  not  only  ie» 
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gardiog  «gtnt&  as  inflaenced  in  tMr  cbokes,  bm  dit  intet 
«iice8.  that  (each  tbeiB  as.  determiaed  by. the  provideotial 
aad  mocal  adimni$traUo0  o(  the  Most  Highf  conceive  of  bis 
purposes  both  as  eaitendiog  to  all  the  events  of  their  agencyi 
and  as  laying  the  foundation  for  the  existence  to  them  of 
the  reasons  of  their  actioost  and  constituting  befcNPehand  a 
certainty  of  their  exercising  them*    The  Armioian  theory^ 
on  the  contrary,  is,  not  that  the  agency  of  God  in  his  provi* 
dendal  and  moral  administradon  is  the  ground  or  occasion 
that  his  creatures  exert  the  actions  which  they  do,  rather 
than  others,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  selinletermining 
will  of  his  creatures,  is  the  reason  that  God  exerts  the  pro- 
vidential and  moral  government  which  he  does,  in  place  of 
some  other.     On  the  one,  in  short,  the  reasop  that  creatures 
ej^ert  the  agency  they,  dp,  is  referable  tp  God  :  on  the  other» 
in  place  of  that,  the  reason  that.God  exerts  the  agency  he 
does,  is  referable  to  the  selMetermined  will  of  man.     The 
latter  is  the  representation  put  forth  by  the  professors.     In 
conjunction  with  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties  of  free  agents 
render  them  superior  to  the  divine  control^  they  exhibit 
God's  foresight  of  their  agency,  and  determination  respect- 
iog  his  administration  over  then^,  as  founded  on  their  self* 
determined  will,  in  place  of  their  choices  and  his  foresight 
of  them,  as  founded  on  his  purpose  respecting  his  adminis- 
tration.   A  theory  that  is  not  only  utterly  incompatible 
wkh,  but  a  formal  rejection  and  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Confession*    The  views  therefore  wliicb  the  profes^rs 
bold  on  these  subjects,  and  designate  by  the  terms,  divine 
purposes,  election,  and  foresight,  are  no  more  the  doctrines 
expressed  in  that  formulary  and  held  by  the  orthodox 
churches,  than  are  the  doctrines  of  universalism,  infidelity, 
or  any  other  absurd  and  contradictory  system. 

7.  But  that  they  entertain  these  views  of  their  principles, 
they  have  themselves  placed  beyond  controversy — since 
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the  fer«gotiig  pag€fl  were  written,  by  openly  repreeeotitif 
them  as  of  identically  the  import,  and  fraught  with  the 
bearing  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  I  ascribe  to 
them. 

It  is  stated  in  the.  Act  and  Testimony,  as  a  *^  prevaifing 
error,  in  respect  to  divine  inflnence^,*' 

**  That  God  cannot  exert  sacb  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  as 
shall  make  it  certain  that  tbejr  will  choose  aniT  act  in  a  particular 
manner,  without  destroying  their  moral  agency ;  and  that  in  a  niori^ 
system  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  or  the  present 
amount  of  siui  however  much  he  might  desire  it." 

On  this  passage  they  make  (he  following  remarks : 

*^  What  is  the  doctrine  here  charged  as  '  held  ^nd  taught  V  No- 
thing short  of  this ;  that  God  cannot  without  destroying  human 
agency,  exert  any  influence  of  any  kind»  oh  the  miikds'of  men,'whicli 
shall  render  their  actions  certain .'  Now  where  shsll  we  look  for  the 
very  extraordinary  heretics  who  maintain  this  opinion  ?  who  not  only 
deny  that  God  can  renew  the  hearts  of  men  by  his  Spirit,  but  can 
even  influence  them  by  motives,  or  direct  them  by  bis  providence, 
and  who  thus  shot  him  out  from  ihe  government  of  tbc  world  which 
he  has  padef  I  neod  not  «ay  ^hat  Dr.  Beecher,  Mr.  Dufiield,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Dr.  Taylor*  reject  such  a  sentiment  with  abhorrence. 
If  there  are  any  men  in  this  countryr  who  hold  and  teacb  the  doc- 
trine of  God^d  electing  purpose  and  distinguishing  grace  in  the  sahrs- 
tton  of  dnners,  these  are  the  •  men.  It  is  a  melancholy  exhibition  of 
party  Tiolence  that  such  men  should  be  directly  pointed  at  in  a 
solemn  '  Act  and  Testimony,'  as  maintaioing  opinions  which  not 
only  subvert  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  their  whole  lives  have 
been  employed  to  support,  but  opinions  which  would  set  aside  iU 
prayer  to  God,  respecting  the  conduct  of  bis  dependent  ereatoras, 
and  roduee  his  mofal  goverpment  to  a  mere  name." — C.hristian  Spec- 
tator, March,  1835.-— p.  164,  165. 

J 

The  views  they  exhibit  of  their  doctrines,  as  a  denial  of 
the  fact  and  possibility  of  a  moral  and  spiritbal  influence ; 
of  the  possibility  to  God  of  constituting  a  certainty  before-* 
hand  of  the  actions  of  his  creatures ;  and  thence  a  subver- 
sion of  all  ^<  the  doctrines  of  gracc,'^  is  thus  precisely  that 
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which  I  have  presented  of  them.  Their  repreBentation  Iff 
that  they  are  **  nothing  short  of  the  doctrine  that  God  can* 
not  exert  am/  infloence  of  aany  kind  on  the  minds  of  men, 
which  shall  render  their  actions  certain;''  that  those  who 
hold  them,  *<  not  only  deny  that  God  can  renew  the  hearts  of 
men  by  his  Spirit,  but  can  even  inllaence  them  by  OKitives, 
or  direct  them  by  his  providence,"  and  that  *^shut  him  out 
from  the  government  of  the  world  which  he  has  made ;"  ''  set 
aside  aM  prayer  respecting  the  conduct  of  his  dependent 
creatores,  and  reduce  h'ls  moral  government  to  ^  mere 
name !"  Had  they  attempted  to  form  a  confession  that  should 
verify  the  construction  I  have  placed  on  their  principles, 
they  could  scarcely  have  eipressed  themselves  in  terms  more 
unequivocal,  more  fall,' or  more  emphatic  i 

They  venture  indeed  to  deny  that  the  doctrines  they  thoi 
denounce  are  held  either  by  themselves,  or  any  one  within 
their  knowledge.  Their  disavowal,  however,  cannot  mis* 
lead  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  tlieir  senltments. 
They  are  the  doctrines  tdenticaliy  which  they  hold  and  teach, 
and  that  form  the  chief  peculiarity  of  their  metaphysical 
and  theological  systems. 

We  have  thus  decisive  evidence  not  only  from  the  nature 
itself  of  their  principles,  but  from  their  own  testimony,  that 
they  regard  their  doctrine  respecting  the  powers  of  moral 
agents,  as  a  denial  of  the  fact  and  possibility  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  influence ;  and  a  denial,  therefore,  that  God  either 
does  or  can  "  renew  the  hearts  of  men,"  direct  their  agency 
by  his  providence,  or  through  any  medium  exercise  a  govern* 
ment  over  them  as  free  agents,  that  amounts  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  '*  mere  name." 

Their  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  morals, 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  followed  by  them  to  its  natu- 
ral results,  and  become  the  prevalent  rale  of  their  conduct* 

It  might  be  expected  that  those  who  conceive  a  regard  to 
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their  own  happiness  to  be  the  only  real  a»d  possiide  kw  to 
moral  agentSt  and  deny  that  any  obligalioas  arise  to  as 
from  the  perfections^  the  relationSi  or  the  will  of  the  Crete 
toTf  woaid  eaihibit  the  marks  of  their  principles  in  tbeirprao 
tice^  and  be  distingaisbed  by  irreverence  toward  God,  and 
selfishness,  ambition,  deceit  and  iajnstice  toward  their  fel- 
low men*  Such  are  preremineotly  the  traits  that  have  dis* 
tiaguished  at  least  Dr.  Taylor  and  professor  Goodrich, 
throngh  the  whole  coarse-  of  their  coatroversies  respecting 
their  ^pctrines.  To  detail  at  large  the  melancholy  proofs 
which  abound  on  every  hand  that  such  is  the  fact,  cannot  be 
necessary.  If  evideaces^  beyond  those  that  occar  in  the 
feregoiag  and  following  pages,  are  requisite,  they  may  be 
found  in  the  Letters  in  the  tenth  and  fideenth  numbers  of  this 
work,  addressed  to  Dr.  Hawes  and.  Dr.  Purter.  The  'instan- 
ces of  misrepresentation  and  duplicity  there  eiposed,  are 
but  spectmens  of  the  genera]  character  of  their  discassions. 

Sacfa^  gentlemen,  aeothe  considerations  I  take  the  liberty 
to  <^r  to  yomr  notice,  in  proof  that  the  professors  contrte 
diet  by  their  principles  and  reject  the  great  scriptural  doo- 
Crines  to  which  their  controversies  relate,  and  an  adherence  to 
which  is  made  by  the  :Stattttes  of  the  College,  an  indispen- 
sable qnaliiicatloD  for  their  stations.  It  were  easy  to  add 
others,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  tlie  propriety  of 
iBstitatittg  an  tnqiiiry  into  their  doctrines,  and -dismissing 
them  from  office :  a  course  which  I  trust  will  be  fek  to  be 
required  alike  by  thejostclaims  of  the  public,  and  theinle<- 
rests  of  the  College. 

If  their  doctrines  are  such  as  I  represent  them,  it  is 
indisputably  your  duty  to  impeach  and  dismisft  them* 
It  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  can  be  compatible  with 
your  obligations,  to  uitrost  the  charge  of  the  theological 
depanmentoftheinstitaUon  to  men  who  subvert  by  their 
fwiociples,  r^ect  and  prostilote  the  iofioence  of  iheir  siatians 
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to  discredit  the  syvtem  of  divine  truth-  which  they  profess  to 
bflieve,  aod  are  pledged  to  maintain,  and  to  disseminate 
the  most  bald  and  fatal  errors  in  iu  place.  And  even  if 
Ibeir  doctrines  are  not  those  which  I  ascribe  to  them,  yet  the 
fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  theirs  by  great  n  ambers  who 
aore  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  College^  and 
tb^t  they  are  publicly  charged  with  inculcating  them,  is  it- 
self an  imperative  reason  for  instituting  an  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  the  allegation.  It  cannot  be  deemed  compati* 
bl^  with  your  responsibilities  as  guardians  of  the  institution, 
that,  without  examination,  you  should  continue  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  professors  are  violating 'no  obligations  of 
their  office,  thougli  formal  charges,  sustained  by  a  vast 
mass  of  evMlence,  are  publiqiy  made  against  them !  What 
are  the  uses  of  conditions  iu  bequests,  of  oaths  oa 
the  part  of  trustees,  of  engagements  by  professors,  if  no 
reference  whatever  is  thereafter  to  be  had  to  them  f  Of 
what. significance  are  creeds  and  an  assent  to  them,  if  no 
departure  from  them  by  the  incumbents  of  office,  is  to  sub- 
ject them  to  diimissiod)  censure,  or  even  inquiry  f 

Nor  can  it  be  compatible  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
the  beaefgctors  of  the  institution,  its  friends  and  supporters, 
to  pass  th^se  allegatipos  in  silence.  They  have  a  just 
claim,  that- it  should  be  ^een  by  you  whose  official  buriness 
it  is,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  College  was  founded 
are  faithfully  imdntaiaedi  that  the  conditions  on  which  its 
ftiuds  have  been  contributed,  are  scrupulously  fulfilled ; 
that  the  doctrines  which  its  professors  are  appointed  and 
eingage  to  inculcate,  »re  in  fiict,  and  those  alone,  taught. 
To  assume  that  their  dissatisfactipn  has  np  title  to  regard, 
and  may,  with  impunity,  be  passed  in  silence,  is  to  ofiend 
Rgaiittt  the  ple^inest  dictates  of  right,  as  well  as  decorum. 
If  00  respect  is  due  to  public  opinion  in  the  present 
iwdWBO^  wtm  d^ee  or . specie^  iufdissiiMaption  can  be 
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supposed  to  be  entitled  to  yoar  notice  f  What  charges  more 
vitally  afiecting  the  great  truths  of  religion,  more  deeply 
involving  the  wefl-^being  of  the  community,  more  intimately 
concerning  their  obligitions  and  character,  can  be  supposed 
to  be  offered  against  the  professors  ?  what  imputations  sns- 
tained  by  a  larger  mass  of  evidence,  urged  by  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  or  more  generally  regarded  as  just, 
and  entitled  to  your  consideration  ?  To  pronounce  these 
charges  not  to  be  of  sufficient  significance  to  attract  your 
regard,  will  obviously  be  equivalent  to  a  decision  that 
none  whatever  can  form  an  adequate  reasou  for  instituting 
an  investigation,  either  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  public,  or 
assure  yourselves  of  the  fidelity  of  the  professors  to  the  obli- 
gations of  their  office !  It,  however,  obvibusly  becomes  bodies 
charged  like  you  with  the  guardianship  of  sacred  and  import- 
ant trusts,  spontaneously  from  a  consideration  of  right,  to 
maintain  a  vigilant  care  that  the  duties  of  their  stations  are 
not  neglected  or  violated  by  the  officers  of  the  institution; 
not  to  wait  the  impulse  of  public  dissatisfaction  and  formal 
accusations  before  inquiries  are  instituted,  or  observations 
made.  It  is  undoubtedly  incumbent  on  you  to  assure  your- 
selves  by  perpetual  and  intimate  inspection  that  the  statutes  of 
the  College  are  complied  with ;  not  to  postpone  aR  notice  tifl 
an  alarmed  and  ofiended  community  solicit  and  demand  a 
correction  of  abuses. 

An  investigation  is  obviously  required  also  by  the  inte- 
rests of  the  institution.  The  question  is  now  on  trial, 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  practical  rule  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
College,  that  afte)r  their  induction  into  office,  no  attenUoa  h 
to  be  paid  to  the  conduct  of  the  instructors  in  the  most  impor- 
tant department  of  the  institution ;  no  notiee  taken  whether 
they  fulfil  or  neglect  their  duties;  no  questions  raised 
whether  they  comply  with,  or  violate  the  conditk>iii  of  thei^ 
office ;  and  whether  or  not,  thertferet  the  grossest  Infirac* 
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tioM  of  the  ttatates  of  the  Ccdlege  may  be  perpetrated  witb 
tippaaitjr»  aod  the  most  fatal  errors  taoght»  without 
exposing  them  to  ceosare  or  ioqoiry.  To  pass  the 
present  allegations  in  silence,  will  be  to  authorise  the 
commnai^  to  regard  that  qoestion  as  decided  in  the  affir- 
amtive* 

'  in  what  other  light  can  such  a  coarse  on  yonr  part  be 
vq;arded?  If  the  subversion  by  their  principles  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  christiani^^  from  which  the  professors 
have  swervedi  furnishes  no  sufficient  reason  for  your  ex<* 
tending  U>  them  your  censure,  what  errors  are  there  that 
can  be  eipected  to  subject  them  to  your  disapprobation  ? 
Are  there  any  truths  more  fundamentaU  diao  the  reality  of 
a  spiritual  influence,  of  a  moral  government,  of  the  right 
of  Ood  to  the  homage  of  bis  creatures  i  Can  it  be  rational- 
ly expected  that  those  who  look  without  disapproval  on  the 
rejection  of  these,  would  be  aroused  to  concern  and  remon- 
strance by  the  errors  of  uniirersalisra,  unitarianism,  popery, 
or  the  most  open  infidelity  itself?  What  conjuncture  can  be 
d^^emed  likely  to  arise,  in  which  more  general  aod  emphatic 
expressions  can  be  made  by  the  community,  of  a  deep  con- 
▼ictton  that  their  doctrines  are  erroneous  f  That  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  anti-scriptural  by  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  of  all  sects  who  are  not  Arminians  or  Pelagians, 
is  notorious.  Their  peculiar  system  is  so  strongly  and  gene- 
rally disapproved,  that  many  of  their  friends  and  disciples 
are  extrei4^!y  reluctant  to  acknowledge  tlwir  concurrence  in 
il»  Not  a  few  of  the  most  active  and  unscrupulous  of  those 
who  apologise  for  and  uphold  them,  have  never  yet  had  the 
courage  to  come  out  and  formally  avow  a  full  approbation 
of  their  distinguishing  doctrines ;  so  sensible  are  they  of  the 
deep-seated  conviction  of  the  intelligent  and  pious  of  their 

fatal  erroneousness. 
It  is  notorious  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Congrega* 
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tioMl  mliiitlenieaf  Goiuwialioiil^  noi  only  iiagifftftim  ^  ihmf 
0|M|colatioiis,  but  are  so  averse  to  their  doctiiaes,  (baltbfj 
have  esspciated  tlieiDselves  nnd^  a  new  oigaoiiatioQ  6» 
the  express  .porpose  of  excladiog  from  their  circle  the  dis^ 
ciples  and  approvers  of  the-  profeisors,  astd  devisiog  means 
to  guard  the  churches  against  the  disastrous  influence  of 
their  errors ;   and  thait,  in  fiirtfaeraace  of  that  object,  they 
have  erected  a  new  institaiion  for  the  instraclion  of  candn 
dales  for  the  sacred  offce^  in  that  system  of  doclrine«  whiicb 
is  required  Xo  be  langfat  in  Tale  College^  but  wfai4;fa  is  tbefcr 
tapplaated  nnder  the  administration  of  the,pnrfeasors^  by  the 
errors  of  pelagianism.    Such  is  the  coaspicuity  of  the  &ci 
that  they  are  regarded  as  fiindamentally  erroneona;  such 
the  public  demonstrations  of  the  wide  diffusbn  of  that  con«i 
tiotlon,  and  the  deep  hold  it  has  taken  of  the  community !  11^ 
then,  all  these  indications  of  dissatisfaction  are  insnfficient 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  sobjedy  what  consideration 
can  ever  be  expected  to  prompt  you  to  an  inteWerenoe  f 
what  manifestation^  of  disapprobation  can  ever  prove  ad»* 
quate  to  secnre  your  efficient  inlerporition  flsr  Uie  remedy 
of  such  evils  f  It  were  idle  to  hope  that  any  whatever  can« 
No^  genilemeoi  if  evils  of  so  portentous  a  character  as  those 
which  now  exist  and  claim  your  intervention,  are  passed 
without  remedy  and  without  notice^  it  were  childish  not  to 
see  that  the  public  must  of  necessity  cftzae  to  phce  reli* 
ance  on  the  Corporation  of  the  College  to  cwrrect  any  vio* 
lation  of  the  statutes,  any  abase  of  the  fknds,  anj^departiire 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures^  any  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  well-being  of  society,  of  which  instructors  in  the 
institution  may  choose  to  be  guilty.    The  question^  there* 
forci  it  cannot  be  disguised,  is  in  deCerminationy  whether  it 
is  a  practical  rale  of  the  Corporation  that  no  adherence 
whatever  to  the  principles  on  which  the  College  was  founded, 
to  the  conditions  on  wU^  they  are  admiHed  to  ihehr  ata- 


fkfM^  to  thedoctrinet  diey  «re  pledget)  to  matetalot  is  l<^b«. 
leqoired  of  it«)i>fficers  ^  hq  accoiiDlalHlhy  exacted  of  them  for 
Ibeeretkal  etyors  or  inortf  detioqaendes !  NodUcIainMr^ 
can  dtsanao),  no  preieoces  cover  dp  this  tremeodoaa  hct  i 
BO  dtagntfes  prevent  the  tfiteIUg«nt  from  discernie^  aadf 
realising  it!  *  It  is  with  tbia  conviction  that  tboosanda 
contemplate  your  present  posiuon  ;  with  tbia  sentimeni^ 
sbeoldyon  eoslinne  to  sanetion  the  profes$or4».that.it  wiU 
soon  be  nniversaily  regarded;  When  it  is  settled  that  it  ia 
Ha  disqaiifificatton,  for  office  in  their  departmenti  to  faoUl 
and  teach  d^ctrinei,  that,  Jby- their  own  reprcaentatlon,  aio 
a. denial  that  God  can  exert  any  inflnence.of  any  kind  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  that  be  can  renew  ibem.by  bis  Spirit,  di^ 
rectthem  by  bis  providence j  fblfill  his  promises  in  regard 
|o  them,  or  exercise  over  them  a  govemmeDt  that  amomti 
to  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  name  ^— ft  will  be  setiM 
definitively  thsft  religions  and  moral  qiiaiificationa  have 
ceased  to  be  essential  to  a  station  i»  tbe  inatitation. 

But  tbat  decision  mu;it  of  necess}^  divest  it  of  poblii! 

confidence^  force  the  friends  of  tmtb  to  withdraw  fi^om  it 

their  support,  and  conseqfuently  depress  it  at  once  firom  the 

station  it  has  till  lately  enjoyed,  to  the  ranlL  of  a  mere  par^ 

or  sectarian  college,  which  none  can  be  expected  to  patrons 

ise,  bat  soch  as  approve  of  the  doctrines  that  are  taught  in 

it.    That  the  friends  of  the  evangelical  system  can  eontinne 

to  sustain  it  when  openly  exerting  itself  to  propagate  such 

fiilse  and  pernicious  doctrines,  and  in  flagrant  violation  of 

the  princTplet  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  specific  en* 

gagenienfs  of  its  teachers,  is,  I  trust,  wholly  impoasible.  To 

assume  tbat  they  can,  and  that  their  patronage- may  be 

relied  on,  though  their  objections  ar^  wholly  disregardcti^ 

and  their  remonstrances  passed  in  silence,  is  to  offer  the 

grossest  afiront  to  their  principles ; — to  assume  that  they 

core  inamcere  in  tfaeir  expresuons  of  diesatisfactiony  and 
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prftcddtUy  tegtoMesi  what  doetriMW  n«  Utnght  io  die  !&«>. 
tftilatioM !  An  exhibitioii  by  jou  of  ancfa  vieva  of  tbeir 
prtnciplei,  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  remove  tbeir  digappRH 
bation,  coociliaie  their  confideoce,  aad  secare  tbeir  uiihe** 
itating  support.  It  is  not  the  m^aof  by  which  men  of  kileUi*' 
gencei  rectitude,  and  self^re^ctare  accusComed  to  be  woo 
over  to  an  acqaiesceace  io  dootriaes  which  they  reject,  or  a 
stif^rt  of  isen  whom  they  oppose !  And  it  is  not  the  means, 
idlow  me  to  add,  which  intelligent  and  upright  bodies,  -that 
have  nothing  to  conceal",  are  acciistoiiied  to  adppt  to  re** 
moye  deep-^seated  scruples,  and  regain. b'st  confidence. 

Ton  obvionsiy  then,  are  imperiooiily  required  by  ibe 
repototion  and  interests  of  the  College,  by  the  respect  thai 
is  due  to  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the  connniHiity  from 
wliidi  it  has  received  large  eadowments,  and  on  which  it  is 
dependent  for  support,  by  your  obligations  as  trustees  of 
ibe  institution  and  exeetators  of  the  will  of  its  benefiictors, 
to  instiuite  a  s^emn  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  these  al- 
legations, imd  to  inake  sttch  a  decision  as  truth  jind  right- 
eousness demand;  ai|  inquiry  deliberate,  thorough,  and 
impartial ;  that  shall  afford  the  amplest  opportumty  on  the 
one  band  to  the  professors  to  vindicate  themselves,  if  in  their 
power ;  and  to  their  accusers  on  the  other;  to  (Mresent  the 
facts  and  considerations  that  verify  tlieir  cbaifpes,  and  to 
scrutinise  and  reftite  the  replies  and  defences  with  which  the 
professors  may  attempt  to  meet  them* 

And  an  investigation  to  merit  that  character,  should  be 
conducted,  not  in  the  seclusion  of  your  ordinary  transac* 
tions.  but  in  public,  like  trials  that  deeply  cooceni  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  before  civil,  tribunals ;  in  the  pre* 
sence.  not  only  of  the  professors,  but  also  of  their  opponents, 
and  open  to  the  access  of  all  who  may  desire  to  witness  its 
process  and  judge  of  its  impartiality* 

It  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  preclude  the  profasov 
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ftom  alt  attempts  to  tafloence  the  judgment,  orafiect  the  veiw 
cBct  of  My  mdividttals  of  yoor  body,  by  any  other  meant 
than  the  evidences  and  pleas  that  befong  to  the  public  trial 
itself.  No  secret  interferences  or  party  intrigues,  can  be  com* 
patible  with  the  rectitude  and  dignity  of  a  jndicia]  hody. 

Not  only  th^  charges,  with  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 
founded,  but  the  defences  of  the  professors^  and  your  deel- 
rioo,  with  a  foil  statement  of  ita  reasons,  should  be  present- 
ed  in  writing,  both  in  order  to  a  greater  facility  and  exact* 
ness  of  inTestigation,  and  that  the  community  at  large  may, 
by  their  publication,  possess  the  means  of  a  just  Judgment 
on  the  subject. 

As  the  question  to  be  tried  respects  the  principles  and 
doctrines  they  have  held  and  taught,  it  should  be  determined 
solely  by  a  reference  to  the  Ian guage  in  which  they  hare  hereto* 
fore  expressed,  and  the  reasonings  by,  which  ihey  have  endea- 
voured to  sustain  them  in  their  puUications,  and  such  other 
evidences  as  are  independentof  M^tr  present  testimony.  No 
new  versions  of  their  principles  and  theories,  no  declarations 
Respecting  themselves,  no  disclaimers  nor  professions  of  be* 
lief  they  may  now  choose  to  make,  can  with  any  propriety 
be  admitted  as  evidence.  As  well  might  those  #ho  are 
armigned  before  civil  tribunals,  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
question  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  by  their  own  testimony. 

Nothine  short  of  such  an  inquisition  can  insure  a  just* 
decision,  or  have  any  adaptation  to  give  sattsfiiction  to  f^ 
public.  No  secret,  slight,  or  hurried  investigation;  no  de* . 
fences  made  up  of  mere  disclaimers  and  professions ;  no 
attempts  to  determine  the  question  by  mere  votes  or  loose 
resolutions  unaccompanied  by  reasons,  can  meet  the  eii* 
gency.  An  impartial,  rigid,  and  manly  trial,  in  which 
trath  is  the  sole  object  sought,  and  legitimate  proofs  the  only 
grounds  of  opinion,  can  alone  lead  to  a  decision  that  can 
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Sock,  gi^HleaMiivafethe  meaiMwbioh  the  benefiiQtoit 
•ad  »appor(er«  ofthe.CoUege^  the  friends  of  truth  and  piety, 
hf\  that  they  ba^e  a  right  to  expect  you  to  adopts  to  rescue 
^be  instfttttioa. from  its  embarrassmeiitSy  and  the  dangers  to 
wbicb  it  is  exposed,  and  to  protect  the  commnnity  frooi  the 
misebiers  thai  are  springtog  and  mast  contitiue  to  spring 
horn  tbetdoctrines  of  the  professors.  Should  snch  an  io- 
▼eirigatioo  be  instititted  by  yon,  and  terminate  in' a  demon- 
siratioo  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  impartial  and  uprigfali 
that  the  professors  «pe  entitled  to  year  verdict  in  their  &r 
ironr,  that  the  altegatians  against  them  are  nnibuoded,  that 
their  failure  hitherto  to  vindicate  themselves  has  arisen 
from  mistake  and  anskiBfutaess,  that. the  impressions  and 
^reasoniiags  ef  tbeir  assailants  ar&  founded  on  misappreheA- 
fion ;  should  some  new  method^  in  siiort,  he  developed,  by 
whiA  thedoetrioes  they  hold  and  teach,  shall  be  sbo^n.to 
be  truly  tbedoe^oes  of  the  scripilQres,  and  of  the  Confes- 
sion to  wtaieh  tbqr  bave  ;9is6eoted-?»noae  will  .more  sincerely 
ffejeice,  none  more  readily  eoogratalatatbem,  none  be  more 
prompt  to  renew  to  them  ibeir  coiifidenGet  tl^an  those  by 
erhom  they  are  opposed  and  impeached. 

On  the  ntber  bind^  should  yon  prefer  to  maintain  the 
ailence  yod  have  bilherto  observed,  and  pass  the  (Ks6atisfiw>- 
faan  and  complaints  of  the  community  without  notice,  if  will 
•  he  received  as  a  decisive  token  that  the  time  has  oome  for 
ai§  those  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  which  the  College 
irtllthen  be  seen  to  have  iiecome  the  open  patron  and  pro- 
]Migsttor,  to  withdraw  from  it  their  patronage;    Nor  will 
diey  deem  their  duty  to  terminate  there^    The  same  aea- 
eons  that  constrain  them  to  withdraw  tbeir  support  from^it, 
mast  of  necessity  lead  them  to  similar  views  of  the  duties 
nf  others,  and  as  naturally  to  wishes  and  aims  to  with- 
hold them  from  supporting  it.   .  It  is  not  to  be  eipected  that 
the  friends  of  the  evangelical  system  ans^to  be  ii 
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to  the  principles  of  their  fellow  men ;  thai  th^y  are  to  wit- 
ness* without  emotion  or  interposition  the  propagation  of 
what  they  regard  as  the  most  fatal  error.  Such  a  coarse 
can  never  be  conceived  by  them  to  be  compatible  with  their 
obligations.  They  will  feel  constrained  to  oppose  the  evil 
agencies  of  this  instillation,  to  gaard  the  churches  against 
its  doctrines,  to  protect  the  comniunity  from  the  contaminar 
tion  of  its  errors,  by  all  the  means  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  to  shield  society  from  the  diffusion  and 
influence  of  other  mischievous  sentiments.  To  indulge  the 
expectation  of  any  other  course  from  them,  were  to  expect 
that  considerations  that  nniversally  influence,  men,  are  in 
this  iilstance  to  be  wholly  intercepted  from  tbeir  accustomed 
agency.  To  expect  beyond  that,  as  some  appear  to  have 
done,  that  a  mere  refusal  by  the  Corporation  to  notice  the 
objections  that  are  nrged  against  the  professors,  will  lead 
their  opponents,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  to  re- 
gard them  asVithout  any  jast  foundation  or  significance, 
add  thence  to  continue  to  the  College  their  undiminished 
support,  is  still  more  preposterous.  That  moreover  is  a 
method  of  managing  an  intelligent  community,  more  wor- 
thy, I  take  leave  to  suggest,  of  quacks  and  low  intriguers, 
who  rely  on  tricks  and  imposture,  to  accomplish  their  ends, 
than  of  candid  and  upright  men,  of  public  and  responsible 
bodies.  That  expedient;  however,  if  pursued,  will  prove 
as  inefficacious  as  it  is  undignified  and  disingenuous.  If 
the  Corporation  should  not  choose  to  settle  this  question  as 
the  principles  and  statutes  on  which  the  institution  was 
ftun'ded  enjoin,  as  the  rigiits  and  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity require,  be  assured,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  prevent 
it  from  being  determined  as  it  should  be,  both  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  professors  and  by  the  community  at  large;  and 
by  a  verdict  that  it  will  neither  be  easy  to  reverse  nor 
to  stifle.     To  imagine  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  is  to  forget 
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their  character  and  lineage :  that  they  are  not  the  reason* 
less  disciples  of  anthority,  mere  thoaghtless  dupes,  nor  the 
offspring  of  such;  bat  that  descended  from  the  puritans; 
sons  of  the  pilgrims ;  they  are  inheritors  of  their  faith,  their 
independence,  their  superiority  to  dictation,  their  attachment 
to  truth,  and  their  indisporition  either  to  relinquish  their 
rights  and  principles,  or  to  violate  their  consciences. 

Tour  decision  on  this  subject  obviously  will  form  an  im- 
portant crisis  to  the  College.     The  possibility  that  it  may 
be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  truth,  cannot  be  contemplated 
but  with  sadness.  The  apostacy  of  an  institution  reared  and 
upheld  by  men,  such  as  have  been  the  founders  and  suppor- 
ters of  Yale  College,  distinguished  for  learning,  piety,  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  a  veise  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  their  descendants ;  an  institution  that  has  been 
the  nursery  of  so  many  men  eminent  for  talents,  knowledge, 
and  usefulness;  the  tostruraent  of  dispensing  so   many 
blessings  to  the  church  and  nation; — the  affostacy  of  sucli 
a  seminary  from  the  truth,  and  descent  into  the  rank  of  a 
propagator  of  error,  a  tool  of  unchastened  ambition ;  were 
truly  a  melancholy  spectacle ;  a  distressing  exempliAcation 
of  the  instability  of  the  most  wisely  founded  institutions ; 
the  insufficiency  of  the  most  cautious  guards  against  the 
perversion  of  means  devoted  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  sus- 
taining and  disseminating  the  truth !     Who,  at  the  death 
of  Dr.  Dwight,  eighteen  years  ago,  could  have  thought  it 
possible  that  the  College,  then  the  seat  of  good  taste,  ge- 
nuine learning,  and  evangelical  doctrine,  could,  within  the 
lapse  of  so  brief  a  period,  have  passed  through  so  disas^ 
trous  a  change ;  its  halls  become  desecrated  in  one  of  its 
most  important  departments,  by  a  wretched  and  detestable 
quackery ;  its  sanctuary,  the  centre  whence  a  false  and  infi- 
del philosophy  is  dispensed  under  the  awful  name  of  re- 
vealed  truth ;  and  its  best  friends  and  firmest  supporters  last- 
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ingly  alienated,  and  demanding  its  reformation  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  a  corruptor  of  public 
principle !  May  Heaven,  in  in6nite  mercy,  rescue  it  from 
the  abyss  of  disgrace  and  rain,  into  which  it  is  so  rapidly 
descending,  and  restore  it  to  the  faith,  the  dignity,  and  the 
prosperity  for  which  it  was  formerly  distinguished ! 

With  what  intense  congratulations  would  that  event  be 
hailed  by  every  friend  of  truth,  learning,  and  pea(^  !  That 
consummation,  gentlemen,  it  is  yours  under  Providence, 
to  achieve.  Tour  decision,  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  churches,  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  piety,  will 
await  with  high  interest,  and  expect  from  your  wisdom  and 
fidelity  to  the  trust  with  which  you  are  charged,  a  prompt 
remedy  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain.  That  such 
may  be  the  issue  of  your  deliberations;  that  that  great  and 
gracious  Being,  who  so  long  vouchsafed  to  the  College  a  . » 
prosperous  career,  and  made  it  the  vehicle  of  so  many 
blessings  to  the  church  and  nation,  may  guide  you  by*  his 
Spirit,  and  cause  your  decision  to  concur  with  his  truth, 
and  subserve  the  future  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  the  fervent  wish, 

Gentlemen,  of  your  friend, 

THS  A17TH0R  OF 

VIEWS  IN  THEOLOGY. 


Tm  CoapoRATiov  or  Yalb  Golmgi. 


THE  STATEMENT  AND  REMARKS 

OF  THE  I>R6FESS0RS 


IN   THE 


THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 


The  troth  of  charges  of  doctrinal  errors,  or  practical 
faults,  like  those  offered  against  the  theological  professors 
of  Tale  College,  is  sometiines  manifested  as  dearly  by  the 
means  that  are  adopted  for  their  refutation,  as  by  the  most 
direct  and  positive  proofs.  The  innocent  are  naturally  ex- 
pected to  meet  ^the  accusations  with  which  they  are  assailed, 
without  disguise  or  evasion ;  and  to  rely  for  their  defence 
on  evidences  thai  are  legitimate,  and  on  reasonings  that 
are  fair  and  intelligible.  '  As  the  manifestation  and  esta- 
blishment of  truth  are  all  that  are  needed  for  their  justifica- 
tion, they  are  all  at  which  they  aim.  Candour,  integrity, 
facts,  clear  and  upright  argument,  are  accordingly  the  only 
instruments  which  they  employ.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  reject  those  means  of  defence,  and  place  their  reliance 
either  on  testimony  that  is  illegitimate,  on  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  themselves  or  iheirop  ponents,  on  sophistry  and 
false  and  ridiculous  pretences,  give  just  ground  for  the 
conclusion,  that  they  have  no  honourable  means  of  excul- 
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pation;  that  their  cause  is  as  hopeless,  as  the  expedients  to 
which  they  resort  for  its  maintenance,  are  inadeqpate  and 
discreditable. 

Such  is  th^  inapression  that  is  made,  irresistibly,  in  re- 
spect to  the  ^^  Statement,"  and  ^*  Remarks,"  put  forth  for 
their  vindication,  by  the  theological  professors.  No  traces 
are  seen  in  them  of  the  self-possessiop,  the  clear  views,  the 
perspicaous  reasoning,  the  superiority  to  prejudice  and  re- 
sentment, that  might  be  expected  from  men  in  stations  like 
theirs,  conscious  of  integi:ity  of  purpose,  and  assured  of  the 
truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  propriety  of  their  conduct 
In  place  of  those  characteristics,  they  bear  the  marks  of  la 
hasty  and  ill-digested  ebullition  of  detected,  baffled  and 
exasperated  minds ;  are  obscure .  and  inconsistent  in  their 
representatiMs ;  unintelligible,  inconclusive,  or  weak  in 
their  reasonings;  confused,  insincere  and  passionate;  be- 
speaking throughout  an  extraordinary  want  alike  of  dig- 
nity, of  fairness,  and  of  perspicacity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  they  put  forth  these 
documents  were  such  as  should  have  prompted  them  espe- 
cially to  the  greatest  caution  in  their  statements  and  as- 
sumptions,  and  the  utmost  endeavours  to  place  their  de- 
fence, in  every  respect,  on  ground  that  should  put  it  beyond 
the  power  of  their  opponents  to  refute  or  discredit  it  Their 
appeal  should  have  been  to  the  best  principles  of  their 
readers-^to  their  reason  and  consciences ;  not  to  their  pre- 
judices, their  passions,  or  party  spirit;  and  should  have 
been  such  as  to  have  ensured  the  readiest  and  most  emphatic 
assent  of  those  whose  intelligence,  integrity,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  invest  their  judgment  with  the  highest 
aathority.  They  have,  for  a  long  period,  been  regarded 
as  denying  and  rejecting  many  of  the  most  essential  truths 
of  tl|e  gospel,  and  publicly  charged  with  it,  and  with  gross 
misrepresentation,  also,  inconsistency,  deception,  and  injus- 
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tice  to  their  opponents,  in  their  controversies.  These  accQ- 
sations  have  in  many  instances  been  left  by  them  without 
an  attempt  at  their  refutation,  and  were  well  known  to  be 
regarded  by  a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  in  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches,  as  just.  One  of  the 
Corporation  itself  of  the  College,  in  making  to  that  body  a 
report,  as  a  visiter  of  the  theological  institution,  had  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  doctrines  taught  by  Dr. 
Taylor  are  a  departure  from,  the  principles  on  which  the 
College  was  founded :  and  in  reply  to  the  *^  Statement "  put 
forth  by  the  professors  in  .reference  to  that  imputation, 
the  Trustees  of  the  East  Windsor  Institute  had,  in  their 
'^Appeal*'  to  the  public,  stated' their  conviction  also,  and  the 
grounds  of  it,  that  the  professors  subvert,  by  their  specula- 
tions, many  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  christian  sys- 
tem, and  that  that  conviction  was  one  of  their  chief  reasons 
for  establishing  a  new  theological  schooL  Under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  pre-eminently  became  the  pro* 
fessors,  on  the  one  band,  to  resort  to  no  means  for  their 
vindication,  of  a  false  or  questionable  character,  by  which 
prepossessions  against  them  would  naturally  be  conftrmed ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  neglect  none  within  their  power  effec- 
tually to  show  the  charges  against  them  to  be  false* 

These  documents,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover, 
came,  if  report  be  correct,  from  the  pen  of  the  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  whose  official  business  it  is  to  under- 
stand and  teach  the  art,  not  only  of  writing  with  perspicuity, 
but  also  of  so  marshalling  evidences  and  condnctiog  an  ar- 
gument, detecting  fallacies  and  refuting  objections,  as  to 
exhibit  the  cause  which  he  undertakes  to  mamtain,  in  the 
clearest,  the  justest,  and  the  most  imposing  attitude ;  and  in 
whom  a  false  mode  of  defence;  weakness,  obscurity,  incon- 
sistency, ignorance,  blank  and  helpless  confusion»  n^air 
and  ill-maanered  assumptions  of  what  should  be  proved^ 
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are  far  more  discreditable,  and  bespeak  far  more  empb^t- 
cally  a  hopeless  cause,  than  in  individnals  of  a  different 
profession.  These  considerations  should  naturally  have 
prompted  them  to  the  clearest  and  most  unanswerable  de- 
fence of  themselves  in  their  power.  Let  us,  then,  scan  the 
statements  and  reasonings  which  this  professor  of  the  art  of 
defence  thought  worthy  to  be  put  forth  as  the  most  effective 
for  bis  vindication,  in  a  case  of  the  highest  possible  moment 
to  himself  and  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected  ; 
ana  which  the  other  theological  professors  thought  it  be- 
fitting in  them  to  adopt  as  their  own. 

In  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  their  defence,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  openly  assume,  and  proceed,  in  the 
principal  pleas  which  they  offer  for  their  justification,  on  the 
assumption  that  a  party  accused  is  not  only  entitled  to  present 
his  own  testimony  in  his  favour ;  but  that  when  be  thinks  pro- 
per solemnly  to  declare  himself  to  be  innocent,  his  assertion 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  supersede  and  annihilate  all  the 
evidences  of  his  guilt  that  exist,  however  numerous  and  ir- 
refutable they  may  be !  They  accordingly  claim  that  their 
protestations  respecting  themselves,  and  solemn  professions  * 
of  continued  faith  in  the  orthodox  system,  are  to  be  taken 
as  decisive  evidences,  whatever  proofs  there  may  be  to  the 
contrary  in  their  known  and  acknowledged  principles,  that 
they  are  not  ohnqxions  to  the  charge  of  abandoning  and 
contradicting  the  doctrines  o(the  gospel! 

"  When  we  declared,"  they  say,  •*  in  out  recent  *  Statement,', 
that  we  cordially  concurred  in  every  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
articles  of  the  East  Windsor  Institute,  we  did  hope  to  satisfy  its 
friends  of  our  soundness  in  the  faith ;  and  to  conoince  its  guardians 
that  its  claims  ought  no  longer  to  be  rested  on  any  impeachment  of 
the  seminary  intrusted  to  our  care :  and  as  we  expressly  stated,  that 
wo  made  do  objection  to  its  establishment  on  any  other  ground,  we 
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did  hope,  tha^t  the  two  institvtioos  would  be  sufibred  to  stand  before 
the  public  on  their  intrinsic  merits ;  and  that  the  only  ^rife  between 
them  hereafler  might  be  to  provoke  each  other  to  love  and  to  good 
.works.'* 

. "  In  these  hopes  we  have  been  painfully  disappointed.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  Institute  have  now  come  forward  as  abody,  in  their  official 
capacity,  to  repeat  the  charges  which  had  previously  been  made  by 
their  President  in  bis  inaugural  address,  and  by  one  of  their  number 
before  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College.  The  *>fjtin''>  in  which  they 
have  done  this^-the  otter  disregard  which  they  have  shown  for  onr 
late  appeal  to  their  .own  standard  of  orthodoxy,  is  to  us,  We  confess, 
matter  of  unmixed,  astonishment.  After  that  appeal,  i>r  Trustees, 
if  they  repeated  these  charges,  had  plainly  Uut  one  alternative  left ; 
viz.  either  to  declare  onequivocally,  that  we  were  dishonest  men 
whose  word  could  fiot  be  taken  for  our  own  opinions;  or  to  show 
by  comparing  their  creed  with  pur  acknowledged  sentiments,  that  we 
were  mistaken  in  imagining  that  they  could  stand  (ogether.  What 
then  have  they  done?  '  If,'  say  they,  '  the  Yale  <  ollege  Professors 
can  ea:  animo^  and  without  qualification  or  reservation  subscribe  these 
articles;  and  if  they  intend  to  teach  nothing  inconsistent  with  them, 
we  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  fact.'  The  Trustees  ought  not  to  have 
said  this  unless  they  were  prepared  to  say  more»  Do  they  mean  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  we  acted  with  perfect  sincerity  and  good 
faithy  in  making  one  of  the  most  solemn  declarations  which  public  men 
can  ever  be  called  upon  to  make  bvfore  God  and  the  world?  That 
such  is  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  irr port  of  their  language 
we  need  not  say;  but  we  will  not  believe,  without  further  evidence^ 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  East  Windsor  Institute  would  stoop  to 
insinuate  what  they  are  not  prepared  to  assert ;  nor  would  we  wish 
to  add,  by  any  remarks  of  our9,tothe  pain  which  must  be  felt  by  every 
honourable  mind,  at  the  thought  of  having  been  betrayed  through 
whatever  cause  into  the  publication  of  such  a  sentence.*' — Remarks. 

They  thus  assume,  that  in  determining  the  question 
whether  they  subvert  the  doctrines  of  grace  by  their  publish- 
ed statements,  their  mere  testimony  respecting  themselves  is 
entitled  to  be  received  in  preference  to,  and  disregard  of  all 
other  evidence;  and  that  to  reject  it  and  found  a  judgment 
on  evidence  from  some  other  source,  is  at  once  to  set  de- 
coram  at  defiance^  and  trample  right  in  the  dust !     They 
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accordtegly  reprefltent  the  Trustees  of  the  East  Windsor  losti- 
tuteyin  declining  to  form  their  estimate  of  their  doctrines  solely 
from  their  last  professions^  in  total  disregard  of  the  con- 
tradictory dogmas  and  principles  which  tl>ey  are  known  to 
entertain,  and  have  put  forth  in  their  publication  s  as  treat 'ng 
them  with  an  indelicacy  and  injustice,  the  thought  of  which 
must  fill  ^  every  honorable  mind"  with  **pain!^'  Aftei; 
their  professions,  no  reference,  whatever  they  claim,  can 
with  any  propriety  be  had  to  the  peculiar  views  whic'j  tl  ey 
advance  in  their  publications,  and  which  are  the  groand  of 
the  charge  against  them  !  It  is  tants^mount  to  declaring 
«<  unequivocally  that  they  are  disSonesI  men,  w'  ose  word 
cannot  be  taken  for  their  own  opltiions.**  To  ask  them  to 
reconcile  their  *^  published  statements"  with  the  orthodox 
doctrines  which  they  represent  themse^es  as  still  believing 
in  order  to  render  it  passible  to  regard  them  as  consistently 
professing  to  hold  those  doct*'nes-— is  a  most  grievous  in- 
jury, they  represent  f^vn  undisguised  manifestation  pf  total 
distrust  in  their  '^sincerity"!*" 


^*  7et  in  iflbinedlate  oODJtmetion  with  this  absofd  preteoce,  they  admit  that 
the  proper  method  of  deterinining  whether  they  can  ooniiitently  prof«!if  to 
oniear  in  thq  articTea  of  the  Eaat  llViodaor  Creed,  ia  to  compare  their  pab- 
liahrd  8tatem«flt8  with  the  dioctrinea  of  that  iDatroment,  and  that  to  refaae  to 
them  Buoh  a  trial,  were  aa  palpable  injostice,  aa  a  civil  court  would  exhibit, 
whiek  should  refliae  to  ibiind  ita.deeiaioni  in  regard  to  the  guilt.or  iunocence 
of  one  *'  arraigned  for  tome  auppoeed  crim<i,'^on  a  comparison  of  his  ^'  con* 
duct**  with  the  kw  which  lie  was  charged  with  traosgressiD^ !  The^  Ian-* 
guage  is : 

'*Tbe  Tmataea  go  on  to  say^  'But  that  they  (the  Yale  College  pn>* 
ftaaora)  can  subscribe  ihem  (tha  articles)  amritUnUy  in  the  aense  in  whicb 
wereceive  them,  and  in  which  the  language  has  heretofore  been  generally 
QodeHtood^wa  ahall  find  it  impossible  to  believe,  till  they  have  retracted  som» 
of  their  published  statemeotSi  or  eiplalned  them. in  a  manner  mope  satisfiictory 
than  they  have  hitherto  done/  Here  then  the  issoe  is  fairly  joined.  The 
Trustees  have  themaelves  stated  the  exact  point  on  which  the  qytiesUon  turns  f 
and  to  which  therefore,  as  fiiir  leasoners,  they  ought  from  thie  first  to  hav^ 
directed,  all  their  arguments  and  illustrations.  Why  did  they  shrink  from 
doing  it?    Why  did  they  not  in  one  solitary  instanca,  lay  oar  *pabliaheA 
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In  mhidb  of  the  •ratoiv  or  riieuiriciaiift  of  anoiettt  or  modem 
liotesdoes  profeeior  Ooodrich  find  authority  for  this eztraor- 

■tatemeDtai*  by  the  side  of  the  aiticlef  which  they  are  suppofcd  to  cootrftJict; 
9Xptmh  the  inconsiitftacyi  and  tbaa  set  askle  oar  plea  for  peace,  tin  the  ground 
U  conbnaitig  to  thuii  o«iii  atanteid  of  orthodoiyJ  Why  was  this  poiat,  on 
which  the  whole  qoee^oo  turns,  whether  they  can  on  their  ewn  frmeipUt, 
charge  us  with  essential  errors,  elidden  over  thtu  hattily  in  a  wngU  Mcnienef 
Whti  would  te  thought  of  each  a  praeeediag  in  any  of  the  ordinary  oonoems 
of  life,  mDoog  a  poople  who.  protsss  to  (le  /^fonied  by  established  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  7  A  map  is  srzaigned  before  a  tribanal  of  justice  for  some  soi^posed 
oieDce,  and  his  anst^er  is,  'I  have  done  nothing  worthy  df  death  or  bonds.* 
'  Vffis  shall  And  it  iviponiblo  to  btUtw  tlva,*  replies,  the  fiowti  aoting  al  onco 
as  accuser  end  judge,  '  until  you  explain  your  conduct  more  tmisisUntly  than 
you  have  yet  done  with  the  requirements  of  th^  law.*  '  By  the  law  then  let 
me  be  judged*  Wherein  havis  I  tfunsgfsissd  its  enactments?  Compare  my 
conduct  with  your  own  standard  of  rif|ht  and  wrong.'  *  We  shall  admit  of  do 
such  appeal;  we  will  decide  the  caae  on  other  grounds;  we  will  not  be  governed 
by  our  own  staadafd.'  ^— i7emarlt. 

They  thus  complstefy  dninge  their  groondi  and  openly  admit  and  aMmme 
that  the  species  of  evid^nos  by  which  tbo  Trustees  daim  that  the  qoeatioais 
to  be  determined,  is  preciaely  tfast  which  prevsils  in  civil  courts — the  evidenoe 
offsets,  in  place  of  the  mtore  protestations  of  the  accused— and  Jinict/y  the  coo- 
wrse  of  that,  thoirel»re»  on  which  thf  ptofesMts  plaoedtheb  fbnner  plsu.  For  the 
charge  urged  ag^nst  them  by  the  Trustees  is,— ^not  that  the  profietMous  which 
they  make,  *  when  pressed  with  inquiry i"  but  that  the  dogsnas  snd  principles 
which  they  advance  in  their  publications,  subvert  the  doctrinus  of  grace;  and 
Ihey  claim  that  the  question,  whether  such  be  the  fiust  or  not,  is  to  he  decided 
solely  by  a  reference  to  those  principles  end  dogmas  which  the  accusation 
respect»— not  to  their  protestations :  and  it  is  because  the  Trustees  insist  on 
the  propriety  of  thus  determining  it,  thst  th^  proiessors  indulge  in  those 
complaints  of  injustice  J   Their  intimation  thst  this  is  not  the  fact ;  that  the 
Trustees  "shrink"  from  this  method  of 'deciding  the  qu^tion^  that  they 
have  not,  in  'one  solitary  instance,"  laid  the  professors*  ^  published  state- 
ments by  the  side  of  the  articles  which  they  are  supposed  to  contndict,"*  ex- 
posed '^  their  inconsistency,  and  thus  set  aside"  the  *'  plea  for  peace,  on  the 
ground  of  conformity  to  their  own  standard  of  orthodoxy;*'  is  one  oi  those 
daring  misrepresentations  to  which  professor  Goodrich  snd  Dr.  Tsylor  are 
accustomed  to  resort,  without  a  blush,  when  ^'  pressed*'  with  '*  new  ofajec* 
tions,"  and  which  they  expect  to  be  believed,  and  which  are,  in  &ct,  in 
many  instances,  believed,  simply  from  the  apparent  improbability 'thst  men  in 
stations  like  theirs  would  be' guilty  of  such  bare>&ced  snd  enormous  fidse- 
hoods !  A  large  part  of  the  Trustees*  Appeal  itself  is,  in  ftct,  occupied  in  show- 
ing, from  their  **  published  statements,''  thst  the  professors  subvert  sefersi  of 
the  most  imponsnt  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Esst  Windsor  Creed  :  and  it  was 
becauijethsy,  on  that  jstound,rtpeiit  against  tlism  *<  the  cfaar^  had 
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diaary  ftMumptimi  ?  What  iildMdlMl  ttth/k  digliieit  pretence 
to  decency,  ever  before,  when  aisctised  of  *^  some' supposed 
crinoe,"  had  the  effrontery  to  claim  it  as  a  matter  of  esta- 
blished and  iodispntable  right  that  be  shdald  be  judged, 
not  by  bis  deeds,  on  which  his  accntation  was  founded,  but 
solely  by  his  professions  ?  that  to  have  committed  a  crime 
is  not  to  be  jastly  obnoxioas  to  tbe  impatMion  of  it ;  and 
a  verdict  of  gnihy !  that  to  refbte  or  neglect  to  plead  not 
guilty,  and  assert  bis  innocence,  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  sentence  of  condeibnafion  can  eqrf«ably  and  legally 
be  founded ! 


previously  been  made  by  the  FrftsideQt,"  in  pliee  of  izoplieitly  confidinf  in 
their  protestations,  thtt  the  professors  belbie  impolcd  to  the  Tmttees  • 
stretch  of  injustice,  Um  beie  ibougbt  of  which  wns  to  '^  HU  every  honorMile 
mind"*  with  **  pain  !*'  Yet,  in  the  fsce  of  this  feet^  the  professors  now  have 
the  hardihood  to  represent  that  the  Trastees  **  shrink''  from  a  determination 
of  the  ^eelion  by  a  comparison  of  their  **pabllihei]  statementa  with, the 
articles  which  they  are  supposed  to  contradict  j"  that  they  have  not,  in  **  one 
solitary  instance,'*  laid  those  "  statements  by  the  side**  of  these  "  articles,'* 
and  by  exposing  their  intoonftisttncyi  set  aride  the  **  plea  for  peace  on  the, 
gtonnd  of  conforming  to  th^ir  standard  oforthodoxy  !'*  What  a  eomplkatioa 
of  iropodence,  treachery  and  falsehood,  are  the  passsges  I  have  quoted  from 
them  I  Commencing  with  the  assumption  that  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
the  Trtmtees  to  recuw  thwr  ■mortion  that  they  folly  oonenr  **  In^  every  sen- 
timent  expressed  in  the  articies  of  the  East  Windsor  Institute/'  aa  deciaivia 
evidence  that  they  are  orthodox,  and  hold  and  teach  no  doctrine  inconsistent 
with  that  creed ; — ^they  represent  the  Trustees,  in  declining  to  jodge  of  their 
dociiiqes  by  that  mere  aefertiont  in  place  of  their  '*  pubtisbad  sffeteaentSf*  as 
guilty  of  flagrant  injustice;  of  a  nMMtt  unpardonable  and  wanton  distrust  of 
their  ''  sincerity  1*'  When,  however,  they  come  to  notice  the  declaration  of 
the  Trustees,  that  they  qinnot  possibly  regard  them  as  conwUtenUy  tub- 
scribing  th0  artideaof  tliat  eiesj^,  ontil  they  shall  letriict,  or  explain  more 
satisfactorily  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  some  of  •  their  "  published  state* 
ments;"  they  instantly  turn  round,  and,  admitting  that  the  trqe  method  of 
determining  whether  their  doctrines  are  erroneous  of  not,  19  to  compare  their 
**  published  statements*''  with  the  standard  to  which  they  profess  to  assentp-^ 
then  charge  the  Trustees  with  utterly  refusing  to  j^dge  of  their  doctrines  by 
that  criterion;  in  total  contradiction  to  the  complaints  they  had  just  uttersd 
of  their  inefsting  op  that  mude  of  detamiining  thequeation,  and  in  otter  de- 
fiance of  the  fact,  that  it  is  on  the  ground  of  their  "  pttblbhed  statements'* 
solely  that  the  Trustees  charge  them  with  itubverting  the  doctrines  of  grace  I 
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A  pretence  so  utjleriy  monstroui  cannot  need  to  be  nfatti^ 
tt  is  eaoBgfa  of  itself  forever  to  dtscredit,  not  only  its  autboi^» 
judgment,  but  his  professions  of  faith  in  the  doctrines  he  is 
charged  with  having  rejected.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted 
fiorthat  hi  resorts  to  so  ridicolous  and. impudent  a  plea,  if 
ab'e  f  irly  to  show  that  the  groands  on  idnch  the  chaiges 
against  them  are  founded  are  untenable  i  Why  is  he  so 
unwilling  to  be  judged^  by  his  conduct,  insteiid  of  his  mere 
piofes^ions,  if  that  conduct  is  in  his  favor;— >if  conscious 
that  he  and  his  fellow  professors  '*  have  never  for  a  moment 
departed  from  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  that 
all  their  views  upon  points  of  a  secondary  and  explanatory 
nature,  have  served  only  to  strengthen  their  faith,  in  those 
prim  ry  doctrines,  and  render  them  dearer  to  their  hearts, 
as  seen  in  Juster  and  more  harmoniotts  relations?** 

Bearing  in  mind,  that  they  proceed  throughout  their 
dacassions,  on  the  ground  thus  assumed,  that  their  mere 
testimony  respecting  themselves  is  to  settle  the  question 
relative  to  their  orthodoxy  ;  let  us  turn  to  "  the  opinions 
which  have  beefn  frequently  charged  upon  them,"  which 
they  *'  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  disclaim  ;*'  with- 
out descending  to  the  task  of  showing  that  the  doctrines 
which  t}iey  disown,  are  not  those  which  they  have  taught  in 
their  *<  published  statements,'*  and  still  hold  and  teach. 

h  Of  these,' the  first  is  the  theory  of  self-determination. 
They  say, 

<*  We  do  not  munttin,  nor  do  sny  of  omr  fltateroenta  imply,  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will.  Such  a  power,  aa  controverted  by 
Edwards,  involves  the  grossest  absurdity.  It  supposes  each  act  of  the 
will  to  be  determined  hy  a  preceding  act ;  and  implies,  of  course,  an 
infinite  series  of  such  determinations. '^ — Statement. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  self-determination; 
one  which  exhibits  the  mind  as  determining  itself  to  exert 
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{nrtienlwr  aeti,  hf  an  aDteoedent^oKtion ;  the  otbier  whick 
repiesentg  it  as  determiniDg  itself  directly^  or  being  deter^ 
mined  by  its  mere  power  of  voliticAi)  not  only  witbont  any 
antecedent  choice  to  put  forth  the  act  that  is  exertedi  bal 
independently  of  all  inflaences  from  without,,  and  irrespec- 
tively of  all  seen  or  felt  reasoDS^  so  that  its  acting  as  it  does, 
is  to  be  referred  solely  t6  its  mere  power  of  volition,  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  its  perceptions  and  affect ionSf— to  es-* 
citementS'to  that  agency,  and  restraints  from  every  ether* 
Now.  the  professors,  so  far  from  not  having  maintained,  or 
made  any  statements  that  imply,  the  selMetermioing  power 
of  the  will,  have  in  two  of  the  main  branches  of  their  speeiH 
ktions  pot  forth  representations,  and  employed  reasonings, 
thfti  ini[dy  each  of  these  forms  of  that  doctrine,  and  are 
wholly  dependent  on  them  for  their  truth.  Thus  the  former 
is  implied  in  their  speculations  respecting  the  ^veming 
purpose,  and  the  selfish  principle ;— terms  which  they  use 
to  designate  a  voluntary  affection  or  choice,  and  which  they 
also  exhibit  as  permanent,  and  represent  as  the  reason  or 
medium  by  which  it  determines  itself  to  the  particular  act* 
conformable  to  tbemi  which  it  ezera.  Thus  in  their  *^  State- 
ment" itself,  they  say,  ^  We  maintain  .  that  the  change  in 
regeneration  is  a  radical  change  in  the  supreme  affections  of 
the  h^art  or  settled  purpose  of  the  will,  which  constitutes, 
we  believe,  what  is  meant  by  dispoiUicm  in  the  mord  sense 
of  the  term/'     Their  theory,  accordingly,  ist  that  the  first 
moral  act  of  the  mind  is*  a  choice  between  God  and  the 
world,  as  a  source  of  happiness,  and  that  that  choice— -which 
is  always  of  the  world  in  place  of  God— ^fixes  its  character, 
by  becoming  a  permanent  principle  or  purpose,  which  they 
denominate  the  selfish  purpose  or  principle,  and  is  the 
reason  or  cause  of  its  continuing  uniformly  to  put  forth 
volitions  of  a  similar  character.    They  accordingly  refer 
all  the  sinful  choices  of  the  mind,  after  the  first,  to  that  as 
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perpeiQitUy  present  and  active,  as  their  determining  caase* 
It  was  an  this  theory  that  they  endeavoured  in  their  essays 
on  Edwards  and  Dwight,  to  make  oat  that  those  writers* 
«se  the  terms  *^  siofal  disposition/'  '^  the  energy  whence 
voKtioRS  flow,"  and  others  of  the  like  import,  to  denote  a 
fixed  and  permanent  voiitioDt  in  place  of  an  iovolnntary  and 
constitutional  attribole*  On  the  other  hand,  they  eihihit 
the  first  obedient  act^  also  which  the  mind  exerts^  as  a  choice 
of  God  as  a  so^ceofhappiness,  in  preference  to  the  world;  and 
aa  becoming  in  jihe  manner  a  permanent  volition  and  prin* 
cipley^and  as  the  reason  or  canseof  its  exerting  its  subseqaeiit 
wtoons  chokes ;  and  they  accordingly  refer  all  the  obe- 
dieilt  choices^  after  the  first,  to  the  agency  or  inflnente  of 
that*  This'  theory,  therefore,  implies  that  seU-determining 
power  of  the  will,  whidi  Edwards,  in  a  part  of  hiis  treatise, 
eoatroverted;  gross  as  the  '^ahsurdtt/'  is  which  it  in^ 
vohres. 

But  thisis  only  a  secondary  modifimition  of  the  dogma  of 
aelf*delermi«atioQ.    The  form  in  which  it  is  QsuaYly  et^ 
faibited,  is  that  in  which  it  refers  the  choices  of  the  mind  to 
its  mere  power  of  volition,  or  faculties  of  moral  agency,  in 
coniradistincdon  to  influences,  or  excitements  from  percep- 
tions and  affectiens ;  and  denies  that  in^nences  from  without 
are,  or  can  be  the  means  of  determining  it  in  its  choices. 
It  teaches  diat  the  only  reason  tjiat  can  be  assigned,  that  a 
free  agent  acts,  and  exerts  the  agency  that  he  does,  is  that 
he  has  the  power  of  volition;  and  exhibits  the  mind  accord- 
ingly as  ifldependent  of  all  external  causes  and  influences  in 
its  choicesj  as  superior  not  only  to  control,  but  to  excite- 
ment to  particular  volitions  from  without ;  and  as  literally 
determining  itself  in  its  choices  ;-^acting  unprompted,  nn- 
infinenced,  without  respect  either  to  objects   external  to 
itself,  or  to  the  eflects  produced  in  it  by  their  agency. 

Attd  this  if  identically  the  theory  which  the  professors 
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]mt  forth  ia  their  specolatioiift  in  regard  to  the  ftatttre.  of 
moral  agency.  They  exhibit  the  mind  as  pofsessing^  the 
power  of  acting  in  any  given  manner,  in  spite  of  any  pre- 
venting influence,  or  excitement  to  a  different  agency,  tha^ 
.can  be  exerted  on  it,  either  by  creatures  or  by  the  Most 
High  himself;  and  allege  that  power,  as  rendering  it  kn^ 
possible  to  prove  that  God  can  prevent  free  agents  ffom 
sinning,  without  destroying  thehr  freedom  ;  ot  that  any  in^ 
fhrence  he  can  exert,' can  make  it  certain  that  they  will  aist 
>ii  a  particular  manner,  and  not  in  any  other.  They  thw 
formally  deny  to  influences  the  office  of  determining  the 
miqd  in  its  choices  ;  assert  it  to  be  impossible  to  prove  that 
they  have  any  adequacy  to  that  effect ;  and  exhibit  the 
mind  as  determined  in  its  choices  by  its  mere  power  of  voli- 
tion, in  contradistinction  from  perceptions  and  affections 
that  are  excited  in  it  by  external  agencies ; — the  identical 
doctrine  of  self-determination ;  of  superiority  to  prevalent 
tnflaences  fi*om  without ;  of  equilibrio  and  Kberty  of  ib-^ 
difference,  that  has  been  maintained  by  Arminian  metaphy«» 
sicians  and  theologians,  for  the  last  two  centuries. 

So  far  is  it,  therefore,  from  being  a  fact,  that  the  pro- 
fessors  do  not  maintain,  or  that  none  of  their  *^  statements 
imply  the  doctrine  of  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will ;" 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  element  of  their  whole  system, 
and  the  source  of  most  of  the  errors  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

II.  Their  next  disclaimer  is  the  following: 


**  We  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  there  is  a 
pendency  to  sin  in  the  nature  of  man.  We  do  not  suppose  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  specific  constitutional  propensity,  like  hunger  or  tbint, 
but  as  Edwards  states,  a  general  tendency  (ansiog  from  the  Jiatvral 
desires  and  appetites,  lefl  as  they  are  by  God  without  restraint  of 
Ugher. principles)  to  selfish  and  vicious  indulgence — a  tendenay 
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frhieli  ii  lofficieDt  to  aceoant,  as  he  adds,  for  the  total  depravity  of 
the  humaii  raee."- 


Their  readers  will  fiod  it  impossible,  I  suspect,  to  believe 
:aU  this,  uotil  the  professors  shall  explain  more  consistently 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  not  only  how  some  of  these 
positions  can  harmonise  with  their  doctrine  of  self^determiQa- 
tion,  bat  also,  how  they  can  concnr  with  each  other.    How 
can  the  theory,  that  "  natural  desires  and  appetites"  con- 
atitate  *^  a  tendency  to  sin,"  consist  with  thw  doctrine,  that 
neither  the  ''  natural  desires  and  appetites,"  nor  any  other 
mental  state  that  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  external 
agentSi  can  ever  be  the  reason  to  the  mind  of  its  choices, — 
that  it  is  determined  in  its  agency  by  its  mere  power  of 
volition ;   and  puts  forth  its   acts  in  total  independence 
and  disregard   of  all  seen  and  felt  reasons  f    The  two 
positions  are  directly  contradictory.    How  is  their  represen- 
tation that  the  reason  that  the  natural  desires  and  appetites 
form  a  tendency  to  sin,  are  the  occasion  that  men  transgress 
as  they  do,  and  account  therefore  for  their  depravity,  is— 
that  they  are  "  left,  as  they  are  by  God,  without  the  re- 
straint of  highar  principles ;"  to  be  reconciled  with  didr 
doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Most  High  in  every 
instance  of  their  agency,  carries  his  efforts  to  withhold  them* 
from  sin,  and  excite  them  to  holiness,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power ;  that  no  one  knows  or  can  prove  that  any  additional 
influence  he  could  exert,  would  be  the  means  of  exciting  its 
subject  to  obedience;  and  on  the  other,  that  from  the  nature 
of  moral  agency,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  prove  that  God 
can,  with  all  the  illimitable  resources  of  his  power  and 
wisdom,  exert  such  an  influence  on  a  moral  agent  as  shall 
prevent  him  in  any  instance  from  sin,  without  destroying 
his  freedom  ?     Will  the  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in 
Yale  College  please  to  clear  up  this  mystery  ? 
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.  O^  if,  AS  tbey  profess  to  believe,  there  be  '*  a  tendency 
to  sin  in  the  nature  of  man/'  bow  is  their  supposition,  that 
ic  is  ^*  not  a  constitutional  propensity,'^  but  is  formed  by 
appetites  and  affections,  to  be  reconciled  with  their  doctrine 
that  the  mind  is  not  excited  to  its  actions,  either  directly  by 
its. appetites  and  affections,  nor  indirectly  by  external  agents 
that  auraken  those  aflSsctions  and  appetites  to  activity  but 
that  the  sole  reason  of  its  choices,  is  its  mere  uninfluenced 
power  of  volition  f 

III.  Their  third  disclaimer  is  the  following : 

•  « 

**  We  do  ndt  naiatain  Cat  injiurkntely  efcarged]  tliat  sin  oottskts  in 
a  roero  oiBtake  as  to  the  neane  of  happiness,  aod  that  regieneration 
is  the  correction  of  that  mistake.  We  hold  that  sin  is  seated,  not  in 
the  nnderatanding,  hut  in  the  heart  or  will,  and  constats  in  voluntary 
dppo^tion  to  -God  and  preference  of  inferior  objects,  ih  defiance  of 
Jniowa  imereii  aad  duty.  Aad  we  msiatain  that  the  change  in  re- 
generation is  a  radical  change  in  tlie  supreme  affections  of  the  heart 
or  settled  purpose  of  the  will,  which  constitutes,  we  believe,  what  is 
libeant  by  iispositumtXn  the  moral  sense  of  the  term.'*    Statement 

It  is  to  ibe  regretted  that  the  professors  did  not  stale 
by  ifkrhom  and  where  tbey  have  been  '^  injuriously  charged" 
with  itaintaioiftg  ^*  thai  sin  consists  in  a  mere  mistake,  as 
Id  the  Means  of  bappioifcSi"  It  has  been  objected  to  them 
Ihat  Hieir  repfi^eeemation  of  the  **  pirocess"  of  the  mind  in 
its  *' tfrst  mora)  dhoiee,'*  implies  that  a  misjudgment  or 
mistiik^  ai  ta  ibe  means  of  dra  icreatest  happiness,  is  the 
reatcn  ^  its  pmtltig  forth  a  sinfol  choice ;  not  that  it  is  its 
ai^fitl  choiee  bt*  iia  itself,  is  this  the  fake  doctrine  which 
tlMy  dasigtl  to  diselaim  .^  But  it  is  the  doctrine  taught  by 
thcia  IB  the  folfowiitg  passage,  aad  in  a  multitude  of  others. 

***  ii  eveiy  aiocat  befto^,  who  Ibnow  a  morlil  charaeter,  there  moat 
be  a  BrA  ibom1«gS  of  prelereiiGeorchoiice.  This  mast  respect  some  one 
object,  God  or  mammon, /u  the  chief  good%fx  as  an  object  of  supreme 
affection*    Now  whence  comes  such  a  choice  or  preference  ?   Not 
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from  a  previous  choice  or  preference  of  the  same  olgect,  for  we 
speak  of  the  first  choiee  of  the  object  The  answer  which  human 
consciousness  gives  is,  that  the  being  constituted  with  a  capacity  fbr 
happiness,  desires  to  be  happy ;  and  knowing  that  he  is  capdile  of 
deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  c^mkisrs/rMn  wkkk  the 
greatest  happiness  may  be  derived  ;  and  as  in  this  respect  he  judgeSf 
or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he  chooses  or  prefers  the  one  or 
the  other,  as  his  chief  good'  While  this  must  be  the  process  by 
which  a  iporal  being  forms  his  first  moral  preference,  substantially 
the  same  process  is  indispensable  to  a  change  of  this  preference."'^ 
Christian  Spectator  for  1 829,  p.  2 1 . 

The  representation  here  thas  is,  that  the  first  responsible 
choice  of  a  moral  being  is  accordant  with  and  founded  on 
the  judgment  which  he  forms  ot  Ck>d  and  inferior  things, 
as  *'  objecu^'  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be 
derived ;   that  that  judgment  is  formed  deliberately,  on 
a  consideration  of  those  ''objects"  as  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  the  sole  ground  of  the  preference  of 
that  which  is  choseti  as  "  the  chief  good."     When,  there- 
fore, the  judgment  of  a  being  is,  that  the  greatest  happiness 
may  be  derived  ''  from  inferior  objects,"  it  is  indisputably, 
I  trust  the  professors  will  allow,  a  total  mi^udgment,  an 
egregious  and  fatal  *'  mistake."     It  is  equally  indisputable 
then,  as  the  choice  of  those  infe4or  objects  as  the  chief 
good,  is  founded,  according  to  their  representation,  on  that 
misjudgment,  that  that  sinful  choice  has  its  origin  in  a 
"  mere  mistake  as  to  the  means  of  hapiuoess."    But  thfjr 
hold  that  the  first  sinful  choice  of  a  moral  being  is  the 
''  real  cause"  of  his  subsequent  sinfiil  volitions: — is  '*  a 
settled  purpose  of  the  will,  which  constitutes  what  is  meant 
by  dispoHtian  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  term ;"— -that  is,  in 
other  words,  *'  the  source  whence  volitions  flow;"  the  *^  state 
of  mind"  '*  existing  antecedent  to  every  vditaoo,"  which  is 
"  the  real  eavte  why"  the  *'  volitions  subsequendy  exist- 
ing" are  sinful.     '*  When  we  speak/'  they  say, ''  of  action 
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oy  eondnct  in  Ikit  eoiutexion,  L  e.  when  we  trace  conduct 

I 

or  tbaracter,  as  made  up  of  conduct,  voluntary  actions,  or 
moral  action,  to  'Ae  dupoBition^  we  always  mean  those  par- 
ticular or  siubordinate  acts,  tdikh  are  dktaied  hy  or  flow 
from  tke  diiporiHcn^  and  this  without  intending  to  deny 
that  the  di$po9iikm'  iUdf  is  a  state  of  mind  involving 
preferenfce." — Inquiry  by  Clericus,  p.  6. — In  thus  re- 
presenttngt  therefore,  all  the  subsequent  sinful  acts  as  being 
dictated  by  or  flowing  from  that  first  sinful  choice,  they  exr 
bibit  all  the  sin  tliat  precedes  regeneration  as  originating  in 
"  a  mere  mistake  as  to  the  means  of  happiness."  More- 
over, as  they  hold  that  '<  substantially  the  same  process  is 
indispensable  to  a  change  of  this  preference,'*  as  that  ^'  by 
which  a  moral  being  forms  Ifts  first  moral  preference ;" 
they  maintain,  ''  that  regeneration  is  a  correction  of  that 
mistake,"  in  #hich  the  first  sinful  choice,  and  thence  all 
subsequl^nt  transgressions,  have  their  origin.  Let  them^  if 
they  can,  jprotect  themselves  from  this  conclusion. 

When  they  have  exercised  their  skill  to  their  satisfaction 
on  that  impracticable  task,  I  will  thank  them  to  show  how 
their  doctrine,  that  the  first  moral  preferences  of  moral  beings 
are  founded  on  their-  deliberate  judgment  of  the  *'  relative 
value"  of  ^'Godand  mammon"  as  ^*  the  chief  good"  or''  ob* 
jects"  **  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  de- 
rived ;"  and  that  sutetaiitially  the  same  process, — ^that  is,  a 
conviction  that-  *^  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived" 
from  God,  "  is  indispensable  to  a  change"  of  those  pre- 
ferences;— is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  which 
they  now  avow,  ^*  that  sin  consi^s  in  voluntary  opposition 
to  God,  and  preference  of  inferior  objects,  in  defiance  of 
huMn  interen  and  duty,"  Can  a  moral  being  choose 
"inferior  objects"  in  "  preference"  to  God,  as  a  •*  chief 
g66d»"  **  in  defiance  of  known  interest ;"  when  he  ''  io 
cbooset  or  prefers  the  one  to  the  other  as  his  chief  good, 
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as  *^  he  judges  or  estiinailes  their  restive  .T«lpe"  »"  ob- 
jects" '*  froiQ  which  the  greatest  happiaeis  may  be  de- 
rived f"  Will  they  be  good  enoogh  to  ishow  how  it  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  doctrine  they  **  BaainUii)/'  that  no  proofs 
or  evidence^  esist  that.the  Most  High  cm*  by  any  ioflueoct 
he  can  exert,  prevent  a  moral  beiog  frofia  sioit  vithoot  de« 
stroyiog  his  freedom?  Are  there  no  '<  proofs  or  evidences'' 
dial  God  can  lead  a  moral  being  to  a  deliberate  conviction 
that  he  *^  in  whom  we  livp^aiid  move)  and  have  onr  beings'' 
and  ^*  from  whom  cometh  down  .eve«y  good  and  perfect 
gift,"  is  of  greater  "  relative  value"  as  a:  source  ^*  from 
which  happioeas  may  be  deriwd,"  than  mammoD?  that  h^ 
ean  flash  such  light  into  his  intellect,  and  impart  such  im- 
pressions to  hb  conscience  Ind  beart|  as  eQsctually  to  &sr 
tricate  him  from  the  mistake  that  ijDferior  ihiogs  an?  bettor 
entitled  to  his  choice  as  bis  chief  good,  tha»  Godf  If  the 
professors  do  not  choose  to  maintain  this  impioas  doctrioe, 
let  them  show,  if  they  can,  on  their  theory  of  the  **  process" 
of  volition,  how  it  can  be  that  there  are  na  proofs  or  evi* 
dences  that  God  can  prevent  moral  beings  firoui  sia  without 
destroying  their  freedom. 

When  they  shallhave  succeeded  in  diseoUmgliug  these  for* 
midable  perplexities,  I  takeleave  toaskof  them  the  additional 
favour  to  show  bow  their  doetrine,  that  the  firs(  respoosible 
choice  of  moral  beings  is  founded  on  their  judgenrut  of  the 
*<  relative  value"  of  the  object  eboseaae  a  means  of  happi* 
ness ;  consists  with  their  doetrine  respecting  the  nature  of  fiee 
agency,  in  which  they  represent  that  moral  beings  an  not 
prompted  to  their  choices  by  their  jui^ment  ow  a|&ctil»nst 
but  act  in  total  independence  of  seen  and  felt  reasons,  and 
are  determined  in  their  ads  by  their  mere  power  of  voUtiMi 
What  a  comp  ica^on  of  inconsistencies!  No  wonder  they 
wish  to  "  resign  all  their  share  in  this  controversy  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cbiporaiioo  of  Yak  College  I"-— te>  devohr^ 
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oa  that  boily  the  perplrakig  cask  of  iraaslatMig  their  ab- 
surdities into  soose,  reconciling  their  endless  and  inextri* 
cable  contradictions,  and  imparting  to  their  hideous  errors 
the  aspect  of  dignity  and  truth ! 
IV.  They  go  on  to  say  under  their  fourth  headt 

*'  We  do  not  hold  that  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  acts  meroly  by 
presenting  the  truth,  but  we  believe  that  he  operates  on  the  mind 
itself ^  in  some  unknown  manner^  though  in  perfect  consistencj  with 
the  moral  nature  of  tbis  cluuige.^*-<-iSlira^6»ciil. 

The  iodefineteness  and  confusion  that  mark  this  duclaimex 
are  characteristic  of  many  of  the  passages  in  these  docu^ 
meats,  and  forcibly  suggest  that  it  were  wiser  in  the  pro* 
feasor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Yale  College  to  postpoao 
his  attempts  to  -  improve  the  metaphysics  and  theology  of 
the  agg^  till  be  has  made  himself  more  thoroughly  mastet 
of  the  etemeotary  branches  of  his  proper  profession  !  *'  It  is> 
a  humble  task  to  contend  with  one  if  ho  canaot  write  the 
English  language,"  is  a  remark,  if  I  recollect  aright,,  that 
was  many  years  since  drawn  from  a  critic  by  ooe  of  his  na-* 
meaning  expressioius. 

What  is  meant  by  the  loose  and  clumsy  phrase,  "  we 
do  not  hold  that  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  acU  merely  fiy 
preseotiog  the  uruth."  Is  it  that  tliey  do  not  hold  that  the 
Sfurit  regenerates  the  mind  merely  by  presenting  the  truth  i 
ttiat  the  only  work  that  he  performs  is  the  presentation  of 
the  troth f  Why  not  then  avow  it  intelligibly?  The  ex<« 
pression  admits  of  a  very  diflereot  construction*  To  talk 
of  adinf,  bji  producing  an  effect,  is  neither  to  speak  with 
precision  nor  with  sense.  What  in  distinction  from  that 
disclaimer^  is  the  meaning  of  the  assertion,  "  but  we  be« 
lieve  that  he  operates  dn  the  mind  iUdfV^  Is  it  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  the  Spirit  does  nol  operaU  an  tie  mM 
itMdf  in  preseotiqg  to  it  the  truth?  Do  they  hold  that  he 
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eierts  no  iitilueiice  on  the  mmd  itsdf,  in  enligbtening  the 
eyes  of  its  understanding  ;  in  convicting  it ;  in  filling  il 
with  the  knowledge  of  bis  will  in  all  wisdom  ;  in  tfaocti- 
fying  it  through  the  truth  ?  Or  is  it  tiieir  otgect  in  the  pas^ 
gage,  to  express  their  belief  that  the  Spirit  eierts  on  the 
mind  itself  an  agency  beside,  or  diflferent  from  that  by 
which  he  presents  the  truth,  and  that  is  employed,  there- 
fore, in  giving  birth  within  it  to  a  species  of  efiect  wholly 
different  from  perception?  But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  Dr.  Taylor^s  professing  it,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes, 
as  his  belief  that  regeneration  **  is  produced  by  the  influ- 
'  ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  on  the  mind  tbrougb 
the  truth  ?''  and  ^ith  his  representation  in  his  essays  in  the 
Spectator  for  December  1829,  that  *'  the  truth  is  the  meant 
of  regeneration ;"  that  *^  nothing  is  plainer''  to  hie  **  mind 
than  that  the  scriptures  ascribe  regeneration  to*  God 
through  the  truth,  and,  of  course,  through  attention  to 
truth  on  the  part  of  the  sinner;  and  that  they  thus  exhibit 
the  fact,  not  as  it  is  or  may  he  merely  in  some  tnitoices,  bui 
as  it  is  and  must  be  m  oU  insiancesT* 

How  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  tai^t  in 
the  passage,  quoted  from  them  on  a  preceding  page,  that 
the  only  mental  change  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a 
change  of  ^'  the  settled  purpose  of  the  will"  fromn  choice  of 
mammon  to  a  choice  of  God;  is  a  change  of  the  judgment  or 
estimate  of  their  "  relative  value,^'  as  objects  **  from  which 
the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived?*'— and  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's statement,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes,  '*  that  the 
change  in  regeneration  is  a  moral  change,  consisting  in  a 
new  holy  disposition,  or  governing  purpose  of  the  hearty  as 
a  permanent  principle  of  action?**  If  regeneration  is  a  mere 
"  moral  change,"  a  new  holy  volition,  or  "  governing  ptir- 
pose,*'  that  is  founded  on  a  judgment  respecting  the  snpe«^ 
rior  "  value"  of  God  over  mammon  as  a  source  of  happw 
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oesg,  is  any  higher  influence  than  soph  as  "  operates  on  th 
mind  through  the  truth/'  requisite  to  its  production  ?  Do 
the  professors  beKeve  it  to  be  impossible  to  the  Almighty 
to  present  snch  truths  to  the  intellect,  and  make  such  im-* 
pressionSf.  through  that  medium,  on  the  conscience  and 
heart,  as  to  carry  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  conviction 
that  greater  happiness  may  he  derived  from  God  than  from 
inferior  objects  f  If  not^  hoir,  consistently  with  their  sys- 
tem, can  they  hold  that  any  other  influence  either  b  neces- 
sary, or  is  employed  in  leading  the  mind  to  the  new  go- 
verning purpose,  which,  as  they  hold,  it  is  the  final  object 
of  his  influience  to  produce  ? 

Boi  what  is  the  nature  of  the  eflect  beside  the  perception 
of  truth,  to  which  the  professors  believe  the  Spirit  to  ^ive 
birth  within  the  mind;  and  where,  on  their  scheme,  lies 
the  necessity  of  the  production  of  that  eflect  ?  Is  it  a  change 
of  the  constitution ;  the  implantation  of  a  new  power,  or 
susceptibility ;  or  a  modification  of  some  one  that  it  pre- 
viously possessed?  What  else  can  it  be?  If  the  Spirit's 
influences  are  not  employed  in  determining  the  perceptions, 
they  cannot  be,  if  what  the  professors  have  held  and  taught 
be  correct,  in  e^^citiiiig  the  aflfections ;  nor,  therefore,  in  de- 
termining the  volitions ;  as  they  have  expressly  denied  the 
possibility  of  influencing  a  moral  agent  in*  his  choices 
through  any  other  medium  than  his  perceptions* 

If  then,  the  Spirit,  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  exerts 
on  the  mind  an  influence  beside,  and  distinguished  from, 
that  which  is  employed  in  presenting  the  truth,  and  gives 
birth  to  an  eflect  in  it  wholly  diflering  in  nature  from  the 
perception  of  truth ;  that  eflect  must,  by  their  representa- 
tion, be  a  change  of  the  constitution.  To  hold  that,  how- 
ever, is  to  hold  the  doctrine  they  have  so  violently  repro* 
bated,  of  "  physical  regeneration."  "  Our  statements,"  they 
say,  <'  respecting  Ae  intetventian  of  truth,  and  the  activi^ 
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of  men  io  regeneration,  were  intended  to  oppose  what  we 
call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  physical  RSGENERATioir. 
This  doctrine  places  the  change  in  qoestion  back  of  action, 
'  in  the  structure  or  constitution  of  the  soal  iiself.  Soch 
views  we  think  equally  repugnant  to  the  scriptures,  and  to 
the  nature  of  moral  agency." — Spectator  for  1829,  p.  *HA. 
How  are  they  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  they  now  profess 
with  representations  like  these ;  and  protect  themselves  from 
a  plunge,  by  their  own  showing,  into  all  the  absurdities 
and  contradictions  on  which  they  have  been  so  ready  to 
expatiate — of  the  theory  of  physical  regeneration  and 
depravity  ? 

But  finally,  if,  as  they  state,  they  believe  that  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration  operates  on  the  mind  itself  in  some  unknoum 
maimer,  though  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  moral  nature 
of  the  change,  how  is  it  that  they  can  make  out  that  no 
probfs  or  evidences  exist  that  he  can  exert  on  it  an  inda- 
enoe  that  shall  prevent  it  from  sin  ?  thiit  It  may  be  that  he 
cannot  prevent  a  being  from  sinning,  by  any  agency  he 
can  exert,  short  of  destroying  his  freedom  ?  If  God  can, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  moral  nature  of  regenera* 
tiori,  operate  on  the  mind  itself  in  a  wholly  unknown  man- 
ner, so  as  to  produce  that  change ;  is  it  possible  for  them  to 
show  that  it  may  be  that  he  cannot  "  operate**  on  the  mind 
McoessfuUy  in  that  manner  f 

Whatever,  then,  is  the  construction  that  should  be  put 
fon  their  declaration,  that  they  «  do  not  hold  that  the  Spirit 
in  regeneration  acts  merely  by  presenting  the  truth ;  but 
believe  that  he  operates  on  the  mind  itself,  in  some  unknown 
manner,  though  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  moral  na- 
ture of  this  change ;"  so  far  is  it  from  relieving  them  from 
objection,  that  it  multiplies  their  inconsistencies,  and  involves 
their  various  doctrines  in  new  and  inextricable  perplexity. 
What  a  ftrc*  to  atuunpt  by  such  a  disclaimer  on  the  one 
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hmdf  «Bd  proftHiOD  on  the  i>lberi  ihal  leave  it  utterly  iio' 
eipiessfd  and  uacertiAB  whal  the  pecttliBrity  is  that  h  pr»- 
Aioed.  10  eeutradistinction  from  that  which  is  disclaimed; 
.to  make  known  what  their  real  sentiments  afe  in  variance 
from  those  that  are  ascribed  to  them ;  clear  up  the  discre- 
poocias  of  their  different  doctrines,  and  coucySaie  the  ap* 
probation  and  confidence  of  their  opponents !  Is  it  to  be 
bdieiKed  that  it  can  give  biHh  to  such  a  result  i  or  will  it 
not  rather  provoke  the  otter  dinrast  and  contempt  of  those 
whom  it  was  designed  to  cajole  ? 

V.  Their  fifdi  disclaimer  is  very  little  better  adapted  to 
give  saiisfiurtiDn  to  their  opponents. 

**  We  do  not  deny,,  but  aiffirm,  tlyat  God  wills  or  purposes  the  ex** 
istence  of  sin ;  and  overrules  moral  evil  for  the  advancement  of  his 
glory.  We  do  indeed  deny  (on  the  ground  of  his  sincerity  as  a  ISw- 
giver)  that  be  ever  prelkM  na  to  holiness  in  ks  stead.  We  maintain 
thsrefbre,  thst  in  ckooaing  the  existence  of  sin^  he  most  do  it  in  pre^ 
ference  to  something  else  than  holiness;  and  that  this  something  else 
tnay  be  *  the  non-existence  of  the  best  moral  system/  And  we  have 
tbe  autbority  of  Hopkins  for  saying,  that  the  doctrine  of  decrees  is 
npiield  as  truly  by  sneh  s  supposition)  ss  by  that  of  Gsd's  prefenlsg 
sin  to  holiness  in  its  BXetii^^Systemf  vol.  i.  p.  IS^.y-St^Ument. 

These  protestations,  however,  have  no  adaptation  what-* 
ever  to  relieve  them  from  the  objections  with  which  they  . 
are  urged  on  these  subjects*  For  how  is  it  that  they  ex- 
hibit God  as  willing  or  purposing  the  existence  of  sin  i 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  views  that  are  entertained  by 
the  orthodox  ?  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  Their  doe- 
trine,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  God  purposes  the  existence 
of  sin  not  voluntarily  as  an  event  which  it  is  in  his  power 
to  prevent  by  the  exercise  of  a  different  administration,  bat 
merely  as  an  event  that  is  wholly  unavoidable  by  him  in 
a  moral  system ;  that  can  certainly  be  prevented  only  by 
not  creating  free  agents.     He  wills  it,  therefore,  on  their 
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theory  ^%  a  posdble  ereat  simply,  by  .pnrporfiig  tlw  eikl- 
eoce  of  beings  whom  be  cannot  control ;  who  tbencei  for 
aaght  'he  can  do,  may  or  may  not  sin.    On  their  scheme, 
Iherefere,  on  the  most  liberal  construction  it  will  admit, 
Crod  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  purposing  the  identical  sin 
that  actoally  exists,  nor  any  particular  sins ;  but  only  the 
creation  of  beings  whose  existence  renders  such  or  other 
sins  possible  and  unpreventable  by  himself;  the  events  of 
^heir  agency  being  to  him  mere  contingencies  which  he  can 
neither  actually  secure  nor  prevent  by  any  agency  he  can 
exert ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  only  purposes  to  lay  a  found- 
ation for  the  possible,  and,  to  him,  unanroidable  existence 
of  sin,  I^  the  creation  of  beings  whom  he  is  incapable  of 
controlling  in  their  agency.     But  this  were  no  more  to 
purpose  the  existence  of  the  sin  that  is  in  fact  exerted  by 
his  creatures,  than  any  other  that,  according  to  their  theory, 
it  is  possible  they  should  exert ;  nor  to  purpose  the  exist- 
ence of  any  individual  sins,  or  specific  amount  of  sin  what- 
ever.   The  professors  accordingly  represent  that  the  sins 
that  take  place,  instead  of  being  embraced  in  the  divine 
plan,  are  mere  consequences  of  it ;  and  so  far  from  being 
voluntarily  permitted  by  the  Most  High,  by  his  administra- 
tion, take  place  in  spite  <^  his  utmost  efibrls  to  prevent 
them. 

When,  therefore,  their  views  come  to  be  explained,  they 
relieve  themselves  from  no  objection  whatever,  by  their 
protestation  that  they  do  not  deny,  but  affirm  that  God 
wills  or  purposes  the  ex'istence  of  sin.  The  attempt  to  give 
the  impression  by  the  use  of  those  terms,  that  they  concur 
with  the  orthodox,  is  a  trick,  and  in  place  of  conciliating 
the  confidence,  can  only  deepea  the  distrust  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

They  also  assert,  that  they  '<do  not  deny,  but  affina  that 
God  overrules  moral  evil  for  the  advancement  of  his  glory." 
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\h  pretence  is  alio  equalfy  deceptive ;  for  if  il  be  tme 
that  they  do  not  in  open  and  formal  assertions  deny  tbat 
Ck>d  overrules  moral  evil  for  the  advancement  of  his  glory, 
still  they  contradict  it  by  their  principles.  It  is  on  their 
theory  of  moral  agency,  wholly  impossible  to  prove  that 
Ood  so  overrules  the  evil  that  eiists.  To  overmk  evil  so 
as  to  advance  his  glory,  must  be,  it  will  doubtless  be  ad- 
mitted by  all,  to  exercise  toward  those  who  are  guilty  of  it, 
such  an  administration  as  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  dis* 
playing  his  perfections  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heighten  the 
confidence  and  love  of  his  obedient  creatures,  and  raise 
them  to  hi^er  holiness  and  happiness  than  they  wonM 
othervrise  attain.  But  that  such  effects  are  made  to  result 
from  the  evil  that  exists,  by  the  administration  the  Most 
High  pursues  tovrards  it,  cannot  be  proved  on  the  principles 
held  by  the  professors.  If  the  powers  of  moral  agents 
diemselves  are,  as  they  maintain,  the  only  cau^e  to  which 
their  actions  are  to  be  referred ;  if  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  any  spiritual,  moral  or  providential  influence  he  can 
exert  will  be  the  means  of  determining  them  in  their  choices; 
it  is  clear  that  no  proof  can  exist  that  the  holiness  th^  in 
fact  exercise,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  administration  which 
God  pursues  towards  the  evil  that  extsu.  To  ascribe  it  to 
that  administratioa  in  place  of  the  mere  powers  of  moral 
agency,  is  directly  to  contradict  their  prindples.  To  assert 
that  it  can  be  proved  to  be  the  result  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, is  to  assert  that  diere  are  proofs  that  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  that  government,  which  the  professors  hold  it  to 
be  impossible  to  prove  that  any  influence  the  Most  High 
can  exert,  will  be  adequate  to  accomplish. 

The  remaining  statements  of  the  disclaimer  under  notice, 
are  equally  obnoxious  to  objection.  In  the  first,  the  pro- 
fessors totally  misrepresent  their  theory  respecting  the 
reason  of  the  divine  choice  to  admit  evil  into  Ae  universe. 
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Tbfy  snyi  '^  we  da  Meed  deny  (qq  the  grwod  aC  Vtf 
Biacerity  as  a  tewgiver)  that  be  ever  prefers  sia  to  haliaew 
in  iU  «tead«  We  maiauip,  tbevef^r^,  tbat  ui  cboQ^oip  Ihe 
existence  QfsiDt  be  niust  do  it  iii  preier^ence  %a  fomeihiog 
elie  than  boIinesB :  and  ibat  thi^  ^om^ibiag  else  mag  be  U» 
Doi^ezist^iice  of  the  best  moral,  system*"  Here  ibey  repre- 
seot  ibat  tbe  theory  tbciy  loaipts^ip  isj  tbat  io  cbposing  the 
exiftteiiGe  of  sim  tbe  preference  of  tbe  Most  High  of  it  may 
have  beeo,  to  the  non-existence — not  of  a  moral  system-* 
but  of  tbe  best  moral  system*  The  theory,  boweveri  which 
they  have  advanced  and  maintained  from  the  beginning  is» 
that  the  reafton^  tfiat  Uie  Mp^t  Higb  chose  to  lulopt  a  syfttem 
in  which  siiv  exists  was,  Uiat  he  *'  could  not  exelnde  aU  sin 
firom  tbe  oniversey  and  yet  have  a  moral  system*"  They 
exhibit  '*  the  alternative  presented  to  God  io  creation,"  M 
**  this — no  moral  systenit  or  ^  system  in  which  some  of  hj« 
sntyects  would  abase  the  high  prerogative  of  ireedom,  and 
rebeU" 

This,  indeed,  is  the  representatioa  of  their  theory,  which 
they  themselves  give  in  theur  next  paragraph  I  **  When 
pre^sedy"  they  say^  **  with  tbe  inquiiy  on  what  other  ground 
than  as  a  secessary  means  of  .the  greatest  good,"  be  conld 
have  permitted  it — '^  we  have  stated  it  as  a  possible  sup^ 
position,  th^  ein  as  to  Go^'s  prevention,  may  have  been  a 
necessary  incident  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  system," 

Tbe  theory  that  the  reason  that  the  Most  High  chose  to 
permit  the  sin  that  exists,  was,  not  because  be  preferred  sin 
to  bolinef  s  in  its  stead,  but  tbat  its  permission  was  necessary 
in  order  to  his  securing  the i^  system; — that  proporiion- 
ally  more  holiness  and  happiness  are  secured  by  his  present 
administration  than  cpald  have  been  gained  by  any  dilibr^ 
ent  course,*r^in  place  of  being  tbe  theory  of  the  professor^ 
ia  that  which  has  been  advocated  by  myself;  and  by 
myself  alone,  so  far  a^  I  know ;  in  coatradistinclion  both 
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from  tbat  of  the  professors,  aad  thmt  which  is  nore  general^ 
aaiataiiied  bj  their  opponents,  tbat  «n  is  the  necessary 
meaiisof  the  greatest  good.  The  professors,  therefore,  in  this 
representoition  of  their  faith,  are  guilty  of  both  the  error  and 
meanness  of  disowning  their  own  doctrine,  and  professing 
to  be  maintainors  of  that  of  an  opponent,  which  not  onty 
has  no  aiBaity  whatever  to  theirs,  hut  which  before  has  been 
treated  by  them  in  die  notices  they  have  condescended 
to  take  of  it,  as  but  **  a  false  and  maty  theory,  which  for  a 
moment  crossed  their  pallj;"  too  monstroosly  absurd  to  merit, 
from  so  eiaked  a  source  tlie  formality  of  a  reAitation !  How 
creditable  to  their  candonr,  their  integrity,  their  perspicacity, 
and  saited  to  commend  tliem  to  **  the  undying  aA^etioas  of 
the  people,"  this  is— the  reader  will  judge. 

Ttieir  assertion  is  equally  exceptionable,  that  they  **  have 
the  authority  of  Hopkins,  for  saying  tbat  the  doctrino  oT 
decrees  is  upheld  as  truly'by  §mh  a  SMppeiMm,  as  by  that 
of  God's  preferring  sia  to  holiness  in  its  stead."  If  their 
meaning  be  that  they  have  Hopkins'  authority  fer  saying, 
that  the  doctrine  of  decrees  is  upheld  as  truly  by  the  sup- 
position, that  the  reason  that  God  chose  to  admit  sin  into 
his  kingdom  was,  as  I  have  maintained-^not  that  he  pre* 
ferred  sin  to  lioliness  in  its  stead-^nt  that  it  was  better  ta 
permit  it,  than  to  employ  any  additional  means  fer  Its  pre-* 
vention— in  other  words,  simply  that  its  permission  was  in 
that  sense  necessary  to  securing  the  best  system ; — then  their 
representaUon  is  wholly  incorrect.  True,  as  in  my  judg* 
ment,  that  view  of  the  divine  choice  is.  Dr.  Hopkins  never 
entertmned  it,  and  has  given  them  no  authority  whatever 
fer  their  assertion.  I  challenge  them  to  produce  a  sentence 
from  the  pages  to  which  they  refer,  or  any  others  in  his 
chapter  on  decrees,  that  furnishes  them  with  the  slightest 
ground  for  it* 

If  their  meaning,  on  the  other  hand  be,  that  Aey 
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Dr.  Hopkins*  authority  lor  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  de- 
crees b  upheU  as  truly  by  their  theory ^  that  the  a]ternati?e 
presented  to  God  in  creation  was  thi8,*^fio  moral  sysCem, 
or  a  system  in  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it|  some  of  his  subjects  would  rebel,  as  by  that  of 
God's  .preferring  sin  to  holiness  in  its  stead;  their  state- 
ment is  then  equally  unfounded,— -as  sheer  and  consummate 
a  misrepresentation  as  language  can  express.  Let  them,  if 
they  can,  produce  a  syllable  to  verify  it  from  Dr.  Hopkins' 
discussion  on  the  subject 

When  thus  stripped  of  its  disguises  and  exposed  in  its 
true  character,  wha|  an  abyss  of  inconsistencies,  of  decep- 
tions, of.  daring  and  shameless  misstatements,  is  this  pre- 
tended disclaimer  of  "  certain  opinions  that  have  frequently 
been  charged"  upon  them;  which  the  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory  trusts  *^  will  serve  to  correct  misapprehension 
and  remove  unfounded  prejudice" ! 
.  VI.  Their  last  specification  of  the  opinions  which  they 
disclaim,  is  the  following : 


**  We  have  never  affirmed  that  God  could  not  ezclade  sin  from  s 
moral  universe.  We  have  simply  denied  that  he  decreed  its  eiitt- 
eoce  a«  essential  to  the  perfection  of  our  system ;  or  as  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good.  When  pressed  with  the  inquiry  on  what 
other  ground  he  could  hpve  permitted  it,  we  have  stated  as  a  possible 
supposition,  that  sin  (as  to  God's  prevention)  may  have  been  *  a  neces- 
sary incident  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  system.'  To  this  supposi- 
tion we  have  attached  no  importance,  except  as  showing  that  we  are 
not  shut  up  by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  admission  that  sin  was 
decreed  in  preference  to  holineesi^*as  the  means  of  the  greatest 
good.  Our  only  object  has  been  to  set  aside  this  latter  doctrine^ 
which  we  consider  as  going  directly  to  impeach  God's  sincerity  as 
a  lawgiver,  and  to  weaken  the  motives  to  obedience  among  his  sub- 
jects. Beyond  this,  we  are  entirely  ready  to  say,  as  to  the  permis- 
sion of  sin,  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  eigbt^** 
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We  imve  here  again  the  wretched  pretext  that  they  are 
not  obnoxious  to  objection  for  contradicting  the  doc- 
trines of  the  g08]5el  by  their  theory,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  not  in  so  many  words  affirmed  it  to  be  true !  a 
pretext,  the  rank  falsity  and  preposterousness  of  which  be-* 
speaks,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  their  deep  and  indoini-* 
table  sense  of  the  ntter  irreconrileableness  of  their  principles 
with  those  doctrines!  Why  else  do  they  thus  perpetually 
attempt  to  shuffle  off  all  responsibility  for  their  bearing  on 
the  system  of  the  scriptures  ?  Why  contmually  evade  an 
impartial  trial  of  their  theory  by  that  standard?  Why,  in" 
stead  of  showing  by  resistless  demonstration,  if  in  their 
power,  that  they  do  not  in  fact  **  subvert  the  doctrines  of 
gnice^'  by  their  principles,  do  they  content  themselves  at 
every  appearance  before  the  pnblic,  with  profegring  their 
faith  in  those  doctrines,  and  protesting  that  they  have  not 
paritively  affirmed  a  position,  though  they  hold  and  teach 
it,  that  in  the  judgment  of  tbeir  opponents,  implies  that  they 
are  totally  false  ?  What  a  most  undignified  and  heartless 
course  for  theological  professors !  One  would  think  they 
must  indeed  have  wrought  themselves  up  to  an  Arminian 
indifference  to  all  seen  and  felt  reasons  ;-'^-vauIted  into  a 
region  of  vacuity  and  uoimpressibleness ;  where  regard  to 
consistency  and  right,  shame  at  what  is  base,  and  sensibility 
to  the  pity  and  scorn  of  their  fellow  men,  are  v^holly  unfelt 
and  unknown ! 

But  supposing  they  have  not ''  affirmed  that  God  could 
not  excludes  in  from  a  moral  system;"  it  relieves  them  from 
no  objection  whatever.  They  have  affirmed  that  there  are 
no  proofs  that  he  could  exclude  »n  from  a  moral  s}*stem, 
and  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  which  *'  human  reason"  is  incom- 
petent to  disprote,  that  **  sin  as  to  God's  prevention  is  a 
necessary  incident  in  a  moral  system."    If,  therefore,  to 
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"^fik  ikiat  tioA  oooM  tioC  esckidt  siafirmi  a  mord  kiog'^ 
^vukt  is  to  affim  what  impliefly  tbat  the  iloctrioes  of  the 
]^^I  are  fadse ;  thea  to  affirm  that  if  cannot  be  prave4 
that  he  can  eiclade  sia  from  such  a  systeaiy  is  to  ajfirm  tbat 
lliere  afe  no  proofs  o£  the  truth  of  the  deetrines  of  the 
gospel.  In  other  wordi,  if  to  admit  and  hold  thai  God 
eoald  exdade  6i»  from  a  moral  system,  is  essential  to  a  coa- 
aisleMt  adbercttce  to  the  doctrines  of  grace;  tiiett  they  are  as 
chargeable  with  contradieliiig  those  do^^rinesy  by  their  as* 
aenion  that  k  cannot  be  proved  thai  he  conld  exclude  va 
from  a  moral  universe,  as  they  would  be  by  a  direct  asser- 
tsoB  tbaK  he  could  not  exdude  it.  Their  protestation,  thefe-* 
fore, :  that  they  **  have  never  affirmed  that  God  eoM  not 
exchide  sm  from  a  moral  system,"  as  thougli  such  a  formal 
affirmatioo  had  been  impiUed,  and  were  a  main  ground  of 
objection  to  tbem»  or  its  imputation  could  be  a  gross  injus- 
tice,—*in  place  of  shielding  them  from  any  olyectton  whh 
wUeb  they  are  assaiWd,  is  virtually  an  admission  that  their 
doctrines  are  in  fact  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  contradid- 
ing  the  great  truths  of  the  gospd,  and  that  they  have  no 
method  of  protecting  themselves  fiaom  that  olgtetion,  but 
1»y  shuffling  off  all  responttbiltty  for  their 
Th^  go  on  to  say,  hoireveiv^ 


**  When  pressed  wiih  the  inquiry^  on  whst  other  ground  he  cmdd 
have  permitted  it,  we  have  stated  it  as  a  possible  supposition,  tbat 
9in  (as  to  God's  prevention)  may  bave  been  *  a  necessary  iocident  to 
the  existence  of  a  moral  system.'  '* — SkUement» 


The  intimation  here  is,  tbat  this  <'  possible  supposition" 
formed  no  part  of  their  original  speculations  on  the  subject; 
tbat  at  the  first  promulgation  of  their  theory,  respecting  the 
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reason  of  the  admissioa  of  tin  into  the  divine  kingdom,  they 
confined  tfaemselires  to  the  umple  denial  that  it  was  permit- 
ted|  as  *^  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;"  and 
that  it  was  not  until  they  were  *'  pressed  with  the  inquiry"  by 
their  opponents,  '*  on  what  other  ground  he  could  have 
permitted  it,"  and  urged  by  their  importunate  curiosity, 
that  they  were  led  to  state  the  *^pa$nble  suppontum  that 
sin,  as  to  God's  prevention,  may  have  been  a  necessary  in-- 
cident  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  systeni"  I  What  accom- 
modating, and,  at  the  same  time,  diffident  and  cautious  phi- 
losophers! Is  this  representation,  hov^ever,  correct  i  The 
farthest  from  it«  There  is  not  in  it  one  particle  of  truth. 
Who  pobUciy  pressed  them  with  the  inquiry  on  what  other 
ground  than,  the  theory  they  denied,  God  could  have  per- 
mitted sin,  subsequently  to  their  denial  of  that  theory,  and 
before  their  promulgation  of  their  "  possible  supposition"? 
No  one:  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — that  that  denial  and 
supposition  were  at  first  sent  forth  by  them  to  the  public 
together,  and  were  wihibited  as  equally  essential  in  order 
to  free  the  subject  from  its  difficulties.  Dr.  Taylor'^  lan- 
guage at  his  promulgation  of  the  theory 


'^  The  difficulties  on  this  diffioutt  subject,  as  it  is  extensively  re- 
garded, result  in  the  Tiew  of  the  writer  from  two  Tery  common  but 
groandleis  natiaiaptiaoar-^assumptums  whichf  as  long  as  they  art  ad" 
mitied  and  reasoned  upant  must  leave  the  suijeel  involved  in  insu- 
perahle  difficulties, 

"The  tssamptions  are  these:  First.  That  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good^  and^  as  such^  so  far  as  it  exists^  is  preferable 
on  the  whole  to  holiness  in  its  stead.  Secondly*  That  Ood  could  m 
a  moral  system  have' prevented  aU  sin^  or^  at  least,  the  present  degree 
&f  nn.**— Coijmo  ad  Gleram,  p.  dO. 

Thia  latter  assumption  was  not  only  rejected,  therefore, 
and  the  opposite  "  poitible  supposition"  advanced  in  iu 
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place,  at  their  first  introdtietiofi  of  the  qtiestion  to  the  public; 
bttt  the  conYiction  was  expressed  that  ttie  foroier  nmst  be 
abandoned  and  the  latter  adopted,  of  the  subject  fim$$  be 
left  involved  "  in  imuperabk  difficuUiei.^^  It  was  not  there- 
fore owing  to  the  pressing  inquhies  of  others  that  they  were 
led  to  state  this  "  possible  supposition."  It  was  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  view  they  first  gave  of  the  subject  |  had 
its  origin  in  their  theorj*  of  moral  agency,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  their^  speculations  in  regard  to  it,  and  wa» 
employed  by  them  to  sustain  their  denial  of  the  doctriite 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  ^od,  in  place 
of  being  put  forth  as  iin  afterthought,  for  tlie  mere  purpose 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  opponents.  This  is  indeed 
their  own  representation  in  dieir  two  next  sentences.  They 
say — 


^  To  this  supposition  we  have  attached  Ao  importance,  except  as 
ihowing  that  wc  are  not  shut  up. by  thenofure  of  the  ease  to  the  ad« 
miflttian  that  mn  was  deoreed.in  pr^ fereiica  to  halioess  as  the  meaiM 
of  the  greatest  good.  Our  only  of^ct  has  htsn  to  set  aside  this  laUsr 
doctrine" 


We  have  thus  their  own  affirmation  that  they  **  attached 
importance  to  this  supposition,— and  that  it  was  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  valued  it,— ^aa  a  meam  of  combating 
the  theory  that  sin  was  decreed  in  preference  to  holiness, 
as  the  means  of  the  greatest  good;  and  that  their  '*  only 
object*'  in  it  was  "  to  set  aside  this  latter  doctrine'' — not 
that  it  was  a  mere  afterthought  suggested  by  the  inquiriea 
of  opponents.  How  much  to  be  r^retted  is  it  that  4he  ex- 
treme wariness  with  which  they  have  goarded  themielve» 
against  a  positive  affirmation  of  their  "  possible  supposi^ 
tioD,"  bad  not  withheld  them  firom  soaw  of  the  rash  and un* 
aftthoriacd  ataertliwas  which  ihcy  Hilar  wiiii  eiich  mapnamg 
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facili^,  wben  "  pressed  with  the  inqHiiy''  bow  their  princi- 
ples ore  to  be  reconeiled  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

VII.  Of  the  same  nnsatisfactory  character  are  their  an- 
swers to  the  **  charges''  alleged  against  them  by  the  Trus- 
tee of  the  Ea^t  Windsor  lostitute.  The  first,  relating  to 
the  do^t,ri|ie  (^decrees,  is  fioiBciently  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing pass^e : 

"  The^  charge  us  with  8obTertin|r  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  because 
we  maintain  that  God  prefere,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin 
in  all  instances  in  which' the  latter  takes  place.  Their  main  argn- 
ment  is  this :  How  is  it  poaslble  for  God  to  prefer*  on  any  account, 
the  existjence  of  sin,  iu  any  instance,  if,  aU  thin|[s  considered,  that  is« 
on  all  accounts,  he  prefers  something  else  in  its  stead  in  all  in- 
stances ?^ — Remarks. 


Now  what  is  the  expedient  by  which  they  attempt  to 
fhte  this  charge  ?  It  is  by  the  pretext  that  the  phrase,  **  all 
things  considered!^  is  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower 
**  application  ;"  that  in  its  narrower  application  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  phrase,  *'  in  t^s^^f  considered,"  as  used  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  East  Windsor  Institute ;  and  finally, 
that  they  used  it  in  this  narrmoer  sefucj  in  their  assertion  that 
*^  God  prefers,  aU  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin,  in  all 
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Instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place !" — in  other  words, 
that  theymeant  by  that  proposition  identically  what  their  op- 
ponents mean  when  they  represent  the  Most  High  as  pre- 
ferring, "  in  ft«e/f  considered,*^  "  holiness  to  sin  !"  Thus 
they  go  on  to  say  : 

^  Here  ^he  Trustees  take  the  phrase/  bD  things  considered,'  in  ffa 
«tiCei<.«pplfC»tian,  ar'thfirargooMiithas  noToree ;  whereas  we  ox- 
prA^ly  Qo^fined  it  to  a  aiagle  case.  Dr.  HojiHios  bad  affirmed,  that 
God,  in  comparing  sin  and  holiness,  as  means  of  good,  prefers  sin, 
(in  all  cases  where  it  occurs)  to  holiness  in  its  stead — not  indeed  iu 
^Cielfo9Mi^ed,<bat  *  40  tilings  coasideTed.*    This  distinction  we 
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opposed,  and  ihtrtfwt^  from  the  Bature  of  the  ease,  as  well  as  oaf  ex- 
press  UmttatioD,  we  confined  the  ^  all  things  consideredt'  to  things 
considered  or  brought  into  view  in  choosing  simply  betweoi  sin  and 
holiness. " — Remarks, 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  they  distinctly  admit  that  the^e 
if  a  wide  and  most  essential  disdnction  between  choosing, 
as  they  express  tbemselvesi  '^  simply  between  sin  and  holi- 
ness," or  considered  withont  any  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  preventing  the  one  and  securing  the  other,  or 
to  any  ulterior  event;  and  choosing  between  them,  in  view 
<^all  their  possible  relations,  as  characteristics  of  his  crea- 
tures, events  that  he  can  prevent 'or  secure  as  he  pleasetii 
consequences  of  his  administration,   grounds  of  different 
systems  of  dispensation  towards  those  who  exercise  them, 
and  occasions  of  displaying,  in  different  npodes,  his  per- 
fections and  advancing    the    well-being  of  bis  empire. 
They  likewise  admit,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  con- 
troversy, that  the  choice  which  the  present  question  re- 
spects, is  the  choice  of  the  Most  High  between  them,  not  in 
the  former  but  in  the  latter  relation.   It  is  his  choice  between 
them,  in  the  instances,  in  which  respectively  they  actually- 
exist ;  and  sustain  the  relations  that,  in  fact,  subsist  between 
them  and  him,  the  agents  that  exercise  them,  and  all  other 
beings  and  events,  and  are  the  occasion  of  his  present 
system  of  administration.    And  yet  the  professors  protest, 
that  in  relation  to  this  choice,  they  used  the  phrase  "  all 
things  considered,"  not  in  reference  to  all  the  things  that 
are  concerned  in  the  choice,  but  only  to  '<  things"  that 
are  '*  considered  or  brought  into  view  in  choosing  limjrfjf 
between  sin  and   holine8s"->-withont  any  respect  to  the 
question  whether 'God  could  prevent  the  one  and  secure 
the  other,  consistently  with  the  greatest  good,  or  to  any 
ulterior  event ;  that  is,  with  the  meaning  identically  with 
which  Dr.  Hopkins  and  the  Trustees  used  the  pbraie, "  it- 
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9elf  considered^"  in  eoDtradiBttnction  to  tbe  eipression, "  ajl 
things  considered  :"  and  on  this  contemptible  quibble,  or 
rather  daring  misrepresentation,  they  rely  for  the  exculpa- 
tion of  themselves  from  the  charge  of  sub  verting  the  doctrine 
of  decrees !  After  this  somerset,  they  proceed  to  indulge 
themselves  in  venting  their  wounded  sensibilities  in  the  fpl- 
lowing  tirade  against  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute : 

'*  This  limitation  the  Trustees  stipprees !  They  do  the  same  with 
the  phrase,  *  all  instances,'  or  casesn  which  we  had  expressly  limited 
to  the  single  case  of  a  choice  between  eia  and  holiness.  Thus  their 
question  derives  all  its  force  from  their  suppressing  the  very  distinc- 
tion and  limitation  on  which  we  founded  our  statement!  We  do  not 
wsh  io  speak  harshly  of  this  treatment.  It  is  painful  to  expose  it  evin 
inself^fence.  But  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  this  perversion  of 
our  language  has  been  practiced  upon  system  for  more  than  four 
years,  by  gentlemen  now  connected  with  the  East  Windsor  Insti- 
tute. We  have  explained  and  temonstsated  in  vain.  They  will  not 
give  it  »j».  '^-^Eemarks* 

What  dignified  whimpering  for  philosophers,  who  pro- 
fess to  sit  enthroned  in  equilibrio ;  superior  to  all  deter- 
mining influences  ;  wholly  inaccessible  to  impressions  from 
without !  It  is  but  a  poor  verification  of  their  theory  of 
indifference  in  volition,  that  they  cannot  maintain  a 
greater  degree  of  calmness,  at  least  till  they  have  furnished 
their  readers  with  a  more  lucid  exposition  of  their  doctrines; 
—met  with  better  success  in  their  attempts  to  clear  away 
the  thick  clouds  of  obscurity  and  contradiction  with  which 
their  speculations  are  enveloped. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  the  theory  of  the  professors,  that  God, 
all  things  considered,  that  is,  in  view  of  all  the  considera- 
tions that  can  affect  his  choice,  prefers  holiness  to  sin,  in 
all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place.  They  hold, 
not  only  that  he  prefers  holiness  to  sin,  when  simply  con- 
sidered, or  without  any  respect  to  the  question  whether  he 
can  secure  holiness  in  all  instances,  or  to  their  relative 
adaptation  al  means  or  occasions  of  displaying  his  per- 
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fections  and  advancing  the  vrell-being  of  his  empire ;  but 
that  he  prefers  holiness  to  sin  also,  both  as  a  means  of 
good,  and  considered  in  reference  to  the  question  of  bis 
ability  to  secure  it  universally,  and  exclude  sin  from  his 
kingdom.    The  hypothesis,  which  they  put  forth  in  expla- 
nation of  his  not  maintaining  his  empire  in  uninterrupted 
holiness  is,  not  that  he  does  not  prefer  holiness  to  sin  in 
all  the  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place,  but  that 
from  the  uncontrollable  power  of  his  moral  creatures,  be  is 
unable  to  prevent  them  from  sin  without  destroying  their 
freedom.  Voluntarily  to  permit  sin,  which  he  uiigiit  prevent, 
they  have  represented  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  his 
reetitade  and  benevolence*    The  sin  that  takes  place  they 
have  accordingly  exhibited  as  forming  no  part  of  God's  plan, 
but  as  wholly  incidental^  to,  and  to  him^  an  unwished  and 
unavoidable  consequence  of  it ;  and  as  coming,  therefore, 
into  existence,  not  by  bis  permission,  through  the  meaaures 
af  bis  providential  and  moral  administration,  but  in  spite  of 
bis  utmost  endeavours,  through  them,  to  prevent  it*     They 
r^ect  t^e  theory  even  which  I  have  advanced,  that  the 
Most  High  voluntarily  permits  the  sin  that   takes  place, 
fiot  because  he  prefers  that  his  creatures  should  exercise 
it,   under  the  administration  which    he  establishes   over 
them,  instead  of  the  holiness  which  he  requires  of  them ; 
but  because  it  is  better  to  leave  them  to  exert  it,  than  to 
employ  any  additional  means  to  withhold  tbem  from  it  and 
excite  them  to  obedience. 

In  their  attempt,  therefore,  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
objection  of  the  Trustees  by  the  pretence  that  in  their  asser- 
tion that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin, 
in  all  the  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place,  they  em- 
ployed the  phrase,  **  all  things  considered,''  not  in  its  widest 
application,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term,  '*  in  itself 
considered,**  is  used  by  their  opponents,  or  at  all  events  in 
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exclusion  of  the  considerBiion  whether  it  was  practicable  or 
not  to  the  Most  High  to  secure  holiness,  in  all  instances; 
they  totally  misrepresent  their  principles,  and  contradict  the 
whole  current  and  aim  of  their  speculations  on  the  subject. 
But  that  God  has  either  decreed  holiness  or  sin,  cannot 
be  proved  on  their  principles,  nor  rendered  in  the  slightest 
degree  probable.  They  hold  that  all  the  actions  of  creatures 
are  to  him  absolute  contingencies,  which  he  cannot,  by  any 
influence  he  can  exert,  make  it  certain;  antecedently  to  their 
coming  into  existence,  either  that  they  will,  or  that  they 
will  not  exercise.  They  are  mere  possible,  not  certain 
consequences  of  his  agency ;  and  are  no  more  likely  to 
take  place  than  any  oiher  actions  which  beings,  possessing 
the  powers  of  moral  agency,  are  capable  of  exerting*  To 
suppose,  therefore,  on  their  views,  that  God  decrees  that 
the  identical  actions  which  his  creatures  exert,  shall  cer* 
tainly  exist,  and  no  others,  is  absurd.  It  is  not  only  to  con« 
tradict  their  principles,  but  to  exhibit  God  as  purposing  an 
infinite  number  of  events  as  certain,  which,  by  their  repre- 
sentation, neither  are  nor  can  be  certain,  antecedently  to 
their  actual  occurrence.  The  Most  High,  if  their  doctrines  ajre 
true,  no  more  decrees  or  purposes  the  events  of  his  creatures' 
agency,  than  those  creatures  themselves  decree  such  actions 
of  their  fellow  beings,  as,  without  their  foreknowledge  or 
Intention,  are  exercised  in  consequence  of  influences  they 
exert  on  them.  If  they  use  their  terms  in  consistency  with 
their  principles,  they  accordingly  can  mean,  by  God's 
decreeing  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  nothing  more  than 
that  by  his  agency  in  creating  and  upholding  them,  he 
lays  the  foundation  for  their  exerting  those  actions,  though 
he  neither  literally  purposes,  nor  foresees  them ;  that  sim- 
ply they  are,  in  that  spnse,  consequences  of  his  purposes 
resplecting  his  own  agency  5  and  that,  I  doubt  not,  is,  in 
fact,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  professors'  faith. 
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VlIL  The  next  charge  to  which  they  alkdei  relates  to 
the  doctrine  of  election.     They  say : 

**  Thoy  charge  us,  an  the  game  grauad,  with  sobtertiog  the  doc* 
trine  of  election  and  of  special  grace.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient 
to  answer,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  only  a  part  of  God's  gene- 
ral system  of  decrees ;  and  that  what  we  have  sa!d  under  a  former 
bead,  is,  therefore,  decisive  upon  this  point." — Remarks, 

■ 

As,  however,  what  they  have  said  under  the  former 
head,  is  neither  correct,  nor,  if  it  were,  could  refleve  them 
from  the  charge  of  subverting  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  it 
cannot  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  subverting  the 
doctrine  of  election.     They  go  on  : 

**  But  aa  our  views  of  special  grace  have  often  been  uisTepraMnted, 
we  shall  take  this  occasion  to  state  them  distinctly.  We  hold  that 
the  converting  influences  of  the  Spirit,  are  something  distinct  from 
an&  beyond  those  enlightening  and  convicting  operations  of  the  sama 
great  agent,  which  are  ordinarily  styled  common  grace.  They  are 
special  or  distinguishing,  inasmuch  as  they  act  with  an  efficacious 
energy  on  the  hearts  of  particular  individuals,  who  were  chosen  from 
eternity  for  this  purpose,  in  the  counsels  of  infinite  wiadom.**— 
Remarks, 

'The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  in  regard  to  these 
statements  is,  that  they  consist  of  their  mere  testimony 
respecting  themselves,  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence; 
and  are,  therefore,  wholly  unentitled  to  respect.  The 
question  at  issue  relates  to  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
heretofore  held  and  taught^  and  still  teach  ;  not  to  the  pro- 
fessions which,  when  *'  pressed  with  inquiry,''  they  may 
think  proper  to  make.  How  does  their  assertioHf  that 
they  hold  what  they  now  profess,  demonstrate  that  the 
views  which  they  entertain  of  the  powers  of  moral  agents, 
and  the  representations  they  put  forth  in  respect  to  them» 
do  not  form  the  most  ample  ground  for  the  charge  s^'nst 
them  of  subverting  the  doctrine  of  special  grace? 
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A  teeond  objection  to  tfiis  passage  is,  that  it  presents  no 
specification  whatever  of  the  misrepresentatioQS  of  which 
they  complaioy  nor  intimation  what  the  groands  are  on 
which  they  say  the,  charge  is  falsely  brought  against  them 
of  subverting  the  doctrine  of  special  grace.  It  does  not 
remove,  therefore,  the  grounds  of  that  charge  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  has  oO  adaptation  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
of  the  friends  of  the  evangelical  system ;  but  is  saited  rathef 
to  deepen  their  conviction  that  the  professors  are  both 
wholly  unable  to  ezcolpate  themselves  from  the  objection, 
aad  are  fully  sensible  of  that  inability.  Why  else  is  it  thai 
they  do  not  at  once  openly  and  fairly  meet  the  objections 
that  are  urged  against  them,  and  terminate  the  controversy 
by  demonstrating  that  their  principles  are  neither  a  direct 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  special  grace,  nor  fravght  with 
any  inconsistency  with  h  f  a  task  which  th^y  have  never 
yet  had  the  manliness  fairly  even  to  undertake.  When 
^*  pressed  with  the  inquiry''  how  their  doctrines  respecting 
the  powers  of  ftee  agtots,  and  the  inability  of  the  Most 
High  to  control  them  in  their  choices,  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  they  have  nni^ 
formly  either  trholly  passed  the  '*  inquiry"  without  notice; 
or  attempted  to  shield  themselves  from  the  objection,  by 
ntisstating  its  nature  or  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  dis* 
owning  their  sentiments,  complaining  of  misrepresentation, 
or  resorting  to  the  still  feebler  and  more  discreditable  ex« 
pedient  of  professing  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  then 
claiming  it  as  an  indisputable  right  that  their  faith  should 
be  judged  of  exclusively  by  their  own  testimony  respecting 
it.     They  proceed*-^ 

*'  Now  what  have  we  ever  said,  which  is  ineoDsistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  special  grace  as  thus  stated  ?** 

I  answer,  th*ey  have  pot  it  forth  as  a  self^vident  axiom 
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that  free  agents  are  superior  to  a  controlling  influence  from 
without.    On  the  ground  of  that  position,  they  have  asserted 
that  no  proofs  or  evidences  exist  tliat  God  can  exert  such 
an  influence  on  them  as  without  destroying  their  free- 
dom, to  prevent  them  from  sjn.    They  have  thence  assumed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  the  Most  High  to  exclude  sin  from 
a  moral  system,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  sin ;  and 
finally,  that«an  inability  to  prevent  it,  without  destroymg 
the  system,  is  the  reason  of  his  admitting  into  his  empire 
the  sin  that  takes  place;  doctrines  which,  by  their  own 
admission  in  their  late  article  on  the  Act  and  Testimony, 
are  a  denial  that  God  can  renew  the  hearts  of  men  by  his 
Spirit,  or  exert  on  them  any  influence  of  any  kind,  whe- 
ther of  special  or  common  grace ;  and  that  thereby  subvert 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  andreduce  the  divine  govern- 
ment to  a  mere  name.     These  are  positions  which  they 
have  taught  and  still  teach  ;  that  are  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  special  grace,  but,  by  their  own  show- 
ing, are  a  direct  and  categorical  denial  that  there  are  any 
proofi  of  the  fact  or  possibility  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  in- 
fluence ;  and  are  the  grounds  of  the  charge  against  them 
of  directly,  not  merely  by  consequence,  subverting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  efficacious- influences  of  the  Spirit ; — acbarge^ 
as  I  have  already  remarked,'  they  have  never  yet  bad  the 
candour  fairly  to  meet.     They  add — 

*<  The  Trustees  reply,  that  on  oor  principles  God^s  infinite  bene- 
volence will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  [t.  e.  to  exert  an  equal 
influence]  to  bring  aU  men  to  repentance^-^hns  settii^  aside  specud 
grace.  This  inference  would  indeed  follow,  if  our  phrase  **  all  things 
considered"  were  used,  as  the  Trustees  will  have  it,  in  its  absoluU 
sense.  If  God  prefers  man's  repentance  to  all  things  which  can  be 
considered,  or  brought  into  comparison  with  it,  then  certain!/ all 
other  things  must  yield,  and  be  put  in  requimtion  to  secure  it,  and  of 
course  his  infinite  power  will  be  exerted  to  any  extent  necessary  for 
this  end.  After  saying  this,  it  would  be  weak  indeed  for  us  to  talk 
of  special  grace,  for  we  could  stop  nowhere  short  of  universilism'." 
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What  a  pretty  batch  of  concessions  respectbg  the  results 
to  which  their  principles  directly  leadi  and  kffected  dis- 
avowali  of  those  principles,  lies  coiled  up  under  the  treach* 
.erons  folds  of  this  most  hypocritical  passage  !  They,  in 
the  first  place,  speak  of  *'  the  infinite  power''  of  God  as 
<<  of  course''  perfectly  adequate,  if  he  pleases  to  exert  it  for 
that  purpose,  '*  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance ;"  and  next, 
on  that  ground,  they  admit  that' to  hold  that  his  "  infinite 
benevolence  will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  hu power  to  bring 
all  men  to  repentance,*'  is  to  set  "  aside  special  grace ;" 
and  that  therefore,  if  they  have  taught  this  latter  doctrine, 
"  it  would  be  weak  indeed  for  them  to  tdUc  of  special  grace, 
for  they  could  stop  nowhere  short  of  universalism !"  Yet 
the  dbctrine  that  "  God's  infinite  benevolence  will  prompt 
him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance" 
they  have  fully  and  most  strenuously  taught ;  and  instead 
of  admitting,  as  they  now  do,  that  his  "  infinite  power"  is 
«  of  course"  adequate,  if  he  pleases,  to  bring  them  to  repen- 
tance, they  have  denied  that  there  are  any  proofs  or  evi- 
dences that  it  is  within  his  power  to  exert  such  an  influence 
on  a  moral  agent,  as,  in  any  instance  without  destroying 
his  freedom,  to  prevent  him  from  sin ;  and  have  attempted 
on  that  ground  to  exculpate  his  goodness  for  not  having 
wholly  excluded  sin  from  his  empire ! 

They  exhibited  it  on  their  first  giving  publicity  to  their 
speculations  on  the  subject,  as  their  great  object  in  them 
to  refute  the  inferences  deduced  by  the  universalist,  the  in- 
fidel, and  the  atheist,  from  the  existence  of  eviL  Their  re- 
presentation was  that  the  "  several  conclusions "  of  those 
errorists  *<  are  all  derived  from  substantially  the  same  pre- 
mises;" that  if  their  ''premises  are  admitted  to  be  true, 
the  conclusions"  which  they  respectively  derive  from  them 
"  follow  with  all  the  force  of  absolute  demonstration ;"  and 
that  those  '<  premises  are  briefly,  that  the  permanent  exis- 
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fence  of  evil  is  lOGODfiisteDt  with  tb^  goodness  and  the  pow- 
er of  Ood ;''  and  tiie  method  which  they  took  to  refote  their 
inferences,  was,  to  subvert  their  assumption  that  the  power 
of  God  is  adequate  to  secure  the  holiness  of  his  creatures, 
and  eiclnde  sin  from  his  kingdom.  Thus  they  said  in  re- 
gard to  that  assumption : 

• 
*'  Hence  the  atheist  infers,  in.  view  of  existing  evil,  and  the  want 

of  evidence  that  it  will  ever  end,  that  there  is  no  omnipotent  benevo- 
lent being — there  is  no  Grod.  The  untversalist  and  the  infidel  main- 
tain the  ettmd  existence  of  evil  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
fections of  God ;  and  hence  infer,  that,  ultimately,  all  evil  will  be 
excluded  from  the  system :  tho  one  explaining  away  the  plainest  de- 
clarations of  the  bibl9,  and  the  other  denying  the  divine  origin  of  the 
book. 

*'  Here  then  the  advocate  of  truth  is  bound  to  show  tiiat  tb^e  is  a 
fallacy  in  these  premises.  Where  then  does  the  fhllacy  lie  }  The 
premises  rest  on  two  attributes  of  God,  his  power  and  his  benevo- 
lence. As  to  his  power,  tkt  argument  assumes  that  God  eon  hf  his 
mnnipotencef  exclude  sin  and  its  consequent  suffering  from  a  moral 
system.  These  who  admit  this  assumption  have  therefore  no  plea 
left /or  the  dmns  &cnevo2ence,  except  to  assert  that^ain  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good  ;*  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  intro- 
duced into  our  system,  and  will  always  be  continued  there,  by  a  being 
of  infinite  benevolence.  But  can  this  be  proved  ?** — ^'  For  ourselves, 
we  must  say  that  we  regard  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  make  men 
believe  this,  as  utterly  and  forever  hopeless.  Our  confident  anticipa- 
tion is,  that  universalism,  infidelity  and  atheism  in  this  land,  and 
through  the  world,  will  only  go  on  to  new  triumphs,  so  long  as  their 
overthrow  is  left  to  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  God 
prefers  sin  to  holiness  in  any  of  his  moral  crBatures.'* — Christum 
Spectator^  December  1831,  p.  616. 

Di>  Taylor  exhibits  the  same  view  likewise  of  that  as* 
sumption,  in  his  review  6f  Dr»  Woods'  Letters. 

**  And  what  too  we  ask  is  the  comparative  bearing  of  the  two 
schemes,  on  atheism,  infidelity,  universalism,  arroinianism,  &f..^— 
Which  scheme  is  it  that  furnishes  the  supposed  infallible  principle, 
that  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent  God  could  prevent  ail  es3  if  he 
would ;  and  thus  supports  the  inferena  ofoms,  tbat,.thcre6ra^  there 
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tt  DO  flodi  Qod  t  the  inft Ante  of  aaoUwr  tfatt  the  book  which  roTeak 
io  deuly  the  eternal  nuBery  of  bo  mony  of  bis  creatures  is  not  from 
him ;  and  the  inference  of  a  third,  that  this  hook  does  not  and  cannot 
contain  such  declarations ;  or  of  a  fourth,  that  the  decrees  or  purpo- 
Ks  of  God  do  sot  extend  to  all  actual  events !  Whose  philosophyt 
or  rather  theology,  is  it  that  furnisbee  the  premises  for  these  eQiMll»- 
sions  ?'* — Christian  Spectator^  September  1830,  p.  569. 


Here  they  thus  most  explicitly  pronounce  it  to  be  their 
conviction,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  vindicate  the  be- 
nevolence of  God,  on  the  assumption  that  he  "  can  by  his 
omnipotence  exclude  sin  and  its  consequent  tuflering  from 
a  moral  system.''  *<  Those  who  admit  this  assumption  have 
no  plea  left,"  they  say,  *'  for  the  divine  benevolence,  ex- 
cept to  assert  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  grr atest 
good ;"  a  doctrine  which  they  reject  and  denounce  m  in- 
consistent with  the  sincerity  of  God  as  a  lawgiYer ;  and 
which,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  taught,  can  only  yield, 
their  "confident  anticipation"  is,  "new  triumphs"  to 
"  tmiversalism,  infidelity  and  atheism  ;" — thus  showing  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  it  was  their  conviction,  that  "  God*s 
infinite  benevolence  will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  bring  all  men  to  repentance :"  that  if  he  could,  "  by  bis 
omnipotence,  exclude  sin  and  its  consequent  suflering  from 
a  moral  system,"  it  would  "follow,  with  all  the  force  of  a)^ 
solute  demonstratioi^"  from  his  infinite  benevolence,  that 
he  would  wholly  exclude  it !  They  were  perfectly  awarc« 
therefore,  that  if,  while  they  held  with  the  infidel  and  uni- 
versalist,  that  "  God*s  infinite  benevolence  will  prompt  him 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance;"  they 
also  admitted  with  them,  that  he  "of  course  can  by  his  in- 
finite power  bring  them  all  to  repentance,  or  prevent  them 
from  sin,  if  he  pleases  to  exert  it  for  that  end ;  they  then 
"  could  stop  nowhere  short  of  universatism !"  They,  how- 
ever, had  not  then  discovered,  "  under  the  pressure  of  new 
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tibjectioDf ,^'  that  **  God  may  not  prefer  to  60  uU  he  can  to 
turn  l&^m/*— ^that  ^' there  may  be  reasons,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  (as  we  know  there  are,)  to  forbid'*  it ! 

Having  thns  stated  the  grounds  of  their  conmtion,  that 
it  is  wholly  impossible  to  vindicate  the  benevolence  of  God, 
on  the  assumption  that  he  "can  by  his  omnipotence  exclude 
sin  and  its  consequent  suffering  from  a  moral  system,''  they 
proceeded  to  show  that  in  their  judgment  there  are  no  proofs 
that  "God  as  omnipotent,  can  prevent  all  moral  evil  in  a  mo- 
ral system ;"  and  that  the  true  solution  of  it^  existence  is, 
that  be  is  unable  to  prevent  it,  except  by  destroying  the 
freedom  of  his  creatures,  or  the  non-creation  of  a  system. 

^  We  ttre  thrown  back  then  to  consider  the  other  branch  of  this 
ftrgument,  vis.  the  ossumptioD  that  God  as  omnipotent  can  prevent 
ell  moral  evil  in  1  moral  system.  Is  not  here  the  fallacy  ?  We  know 
that  a  moral  systeno  necessarily  implies  the  ezisteoce  of  free  agents, 
with  the  power  to  sin  in  despite  of  all  opposing  power.  This  /act  seta 
iiumatt  reason  at  defiance*  in  every  attempt  to  prove  that  some  of  these 
agents  will  not  use  that  power  and  actually  sin.  There  is  at  least  a 
|x>s8ible contradiction  involved  in  the  denial  of  this;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  the  prerogative  of  omnipotence  to  be  able  to  accomplish  contradic- 
tions. But  if  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  idea  of  omnipotence, 
to  suppose^  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  then 
neither  is  it  inconsistent  with  his  goodness  that  he  does  not  prevent 
it ;  since  sin  in  respect  to  his  power  of  prevention,  may  be  incidental 
t6  the  existence  of  that  system  which  infinite  goodness  demands.  It 
is  then,  in  view  of  this  groundless  assumptum  concerning  omnipotenee^ 
that  we  see  the  reasoning  of  the  universalist,  the  infidel,  and  the 
atheist,  to  be  the  merest  paralogism,  or  begging  of  the  question. 
The  utter  impossibility  of  proving  their  main  principle — ^tbst  God 
as  omnipotent  can  prevent  all  moral  evil  in  a  moral  system— ia 
so  obvious  that  they  can  be  made  to  see  it,  and  we  hope  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  At  djiynietiil  this  mode  of  refutation  be  adopted f%9€ 
despair  of  the  suln>ersion  of  their  cause  by  reasoning. — Christian  Sf»ec- 
tatOTt  1831,  p.  616,617. 

This  doctrine  th||r  also,  in  their  *'  Statement,'*  represent 
themselves  as  holding  and  relying  on  for  the  explanation 
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of  the  admission  of  evil  into  the  divine  kingdom.  They 
say,  ^*  we  maintain  therefore,  that  in  choosing  the  existence 
of  sin,,  he  must  do  it  in  preference  to  something  else  than 
holiness,  and  that  this  something  else  may  be  the  non- 
existence of  the  best  moral  system."  *'  When  pressed 
with  the  inquiry  on  .what  other  ground  lie  C€ukl  have  ad- 
mitted it,  we  have  stated  as  a  possible  supposition,  that  sin 
(as  to  Ood's  prevention,)  may  have  been  a  necessary  inci-* 
dent  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  system :" — in  other  words, 
that  the  reason  of  his  admitting  it  is,  that  he  cannot  by  his 
omnipotence  exclude  It  and  its  consequent  suffering  from 
a  moral  universe. 

The  doctrine  res  pecting  the  adequacy  of  God's  infinite 
power  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance  if  he  chopse  to  exert 
it  for  that  purpose,  and  to  exclude  evil  from  his  empire, 
which  they  now  speak  of,  as  '*  of  course"  true,  and  the 
object  of  their  unhesitating  faith,  they  have  thus  heretofore, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  discussions  on  the  subject 
questioned  and  denounced  as  wholly  unsusceptible  of  proof, 
andfraught  with  a  direct  and  resistless  tendency  to  universal* 
ism  and  infidelity;  and  have  made  the  assumptum  ofitsfalse-^ 
hoodj  the  sole  foundation  of  their  boasted  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  existence  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  from  the  ob* 
jections  of  infidels  and  univcrsalists.  We  have  therefore  the 
most  ample  ground,  by  their  own  showing,  for  the  charge 
against  them,  "  of  subverting,"  by  their  principles,  "  the 
doctrine  of  special  grace:"  as  we  have  the  fact,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  they  have  held  and  most  strenuously  maintained, 
and  still  hold  the. doctrine,  that  "  God's  infinite  benevolence 
will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to 
repentance,"    to  hold  and  teach  which  they  now  admit, 
makes  it  utterly  *<  weak"  in  them  to  "  talk  of  special  grace," 
and  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  '^  stop"  any  where 
^<  short  of  universalism !"  and  the  fact  on  the  other,  that 
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they  now  affect  to  regard  the  doctrine  as  "  of  course"  trae# 
that  "  God  as  omnipotent  can  prevent  all  moral  evil  in  a 
moral  system/'  which  they  have  heretofore  rejected  and 
denounced  as  a  groundless  assumption,  and  as  forming  a 
logical  foundation  for  the  inferences  of  arminianism,  uni- 
versalism,  infidelity  and  atheism ! 

Yet  in  defiance  of  these  utterly  overwhelming  proofs  of  the 
justice  of  the  allegation  against  them;  in  the  face  of  their 
own  spontaneous  and  repeated  confessions  of  its  justice 
against  their  doctrines,theyhave  the  baseness  and  hardihood^ 
without  a  pretence  at  explanation,  without  a  blush,  to  treat 
it  as  a  most  consummate  injury  and  outrage,  to  represent 
them  as  subverting  by  their  principles  the  doctrine  of  special 
grace ! 

IX.  Their  main  object  under  their  next  head  is  to  make  out 
that  thd  theory  they  have  advanced  to  account  for  the  cer- 
tainty and  universality  of  sin  is,  "  that  those  appetites 
which  lead  to  evil,  may  be  stronger  in  degree  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall,"  instead  of  referring  them  to  a  mere 
^*  difference  of  circamstances."  Each  of  these  hypotheses, 
however,  is  embarrassed  by  an  insuperable  incompatibility 
with  their  theory  of  moral  agency,  and  can  never  be  con- 
sistently maintained  by  them  until  they  have  abandoned 
their  doctrine  on  that  subject. 

«♦  Thus,"  they  profess,"  we  are  far  from  saying  Adam's  sin  had 
no  more  influence  on  his  descendants  than  that  of  any  other  parent. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  with  Kdwards,  that  ae  the  dii^ct  result  of 
jidam's  sin,  those  lower  appetites  which  were  in  man  in  innocencei 
being  increased  in  strength,  and,  unchecked  by  the  higher  principle  of 
love  to  God,  constitute  a  tendency  to  evil,  which  results  in  the  entire 
depravity  of  man,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  moral 
agency/* — Remarks. 

In  these  representations,  however,  they  totally  contradict 
their  theory  of  moral  agency,  in  which  they  exhibit  the 
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mere  power  of  volition  as  the  sole  reason  that  beings  act 
and  exert  the  choices  that  they  do ;  and  hold,  therefore^ 
that  there  are  no  proofs  that  God,  with  all  the  resources 
of  his  omnipotence  and  wisdom,  can  bring  any  influence 
to  bear  on  an  agent  that  shall  be  the  reason  to  him  of  act" 
ing  in  any  purticnlar  manner,  whether  obediently  or  sin- 
fully. It  is  the  grossest  inconsistency  and  absurdity  to  re- 
fer the  certainty  and  nniversality  of  sin  to  the  appetites  of 
men,  while  they  hold  and  teach  that  neither  their  appetites 
nor  afiections  have  any  influence  on  their  volitions:  to 
**  talk*'  of  their  being  influenced  in  their  choices  by  Adam^^ 
sin,  when  they  maintain  it  as  self-evident,  that  they  are 
plaeed  by  their  nature  as  free  agents  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
determining  influence  in  their  choices,  either  from  men  or 
from  Ctod!  Their  attempts,  therefore,  at  explanation  on 
this  subject  only  plunge  them  into  a  deeper  com[dication 
of  perplexities,  instead  of  extricating  them  from  objection! 

X.  They  proceed  under  their  next  head  to  meet  the 
charge  of  teaching,  by  their  theory  of  self-love,  a 
**  selfish"  and  **  spurious  religion/' 

The  Trustees  of  the  East  Windsor  Institute,  in  reference 
to  die  doctrine  maintained  by  the  professors,  that  "  of  all 
specific  voluntary  action,  the  happiness  of  the  agents  in 
some  formy  is  the  ultimate  end^'**  bad  said— - 

'*  Were  we  to  adopt  this  principle,  we  should  feel  ourselves  oom- 
pelled  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  and  to  deny  all 
radical  distinction  betweoD  holiness  and  sin.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  distinction  of  moral  character  which  exists  among  men,  does  not 
arise  from  the  fact  that  they  have  different  ultimate  ends,  but  from 
the  fact  that  they  employ  diflerent  means  to  obtain  the  same  ultimate 
end.  The  reason  that  one  is  holy  and  another  sinful  is,  the  one  seeks 
his  oum  happinesst  by  choosing  God  as  his  portion,  or  chief  good :  the 
other  seeks  his  own  happiness  by  choosing  the  world  as  his  portion,  or 
chief  good.    Both  have  a  supreme  regard  to  their  own  happiness. 

50 
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ConsequeDtly  holiness  and  sin  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  principle 
of  action.  We  cannot  hut  say,  what  we  honestly  believe,  that  the 
religion  which  is  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  is  a  selfish  and  of 
course  a  spurious  religion." — Appeal  in  hehalfcfthe  Theological  In- 
stitute of  Connecticut^  p.  4. 

The  professors  undertake  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
this  charge,  by  accusing  the  Trustees  of  misrepresentiBg 
them,  in  exhibiting  them  as  teaching  "  that  holiness  con* 
sists  in  seeking  our  own  happiness  in  God ;"  and  by  the 
pretence,  that  in  ^'  those  statements  on  which  the  Trustees 
found  their  charge,"  they  were  simply  *'  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  voluntary  action ;"  the  fact,  "  that  choice 
rests  on  motivity ;"  not  referring  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  motive  from  which  beings  act  in  the  choice  of  God, 
as  their  <'  chief  good."  Both  of  these  pretences,  however, 
are  totally  false. 

That  such  is  the  fact,  in  respect  to  the  first,  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  a  multitude  of  passages  from  their  discus- 
sions.   It  is  by  that  which  the  Trustees  quote  from  them  ; 
<*  of  all   specific  voluntary  action,  the  happinesi  of  ike 
agetity  in  some  form,  is  the  ultimate  end"    By  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  meant,  as  they  explain  themselves,  the  supreme 
aim,  the  prevalent  afiection  or  aspiration  of  the  mind  :>^ 
**  Thus  we  hold,"  they  say,  "  that  volition  or  choice  is  «f- 
Umately  founded  on  the  desire  of  happiness.    It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  spoke  of  happiness  as  the  tdtimate  end  in  all 
voluntary  action-^meaning  not  an  end  external  to  the  mind, 
but  that  which  lies  deepest  in  the  constitution  of  the  souL" 
The  ultimate  or  fundamental  end  then  of  the  soul,  its 
deepest  feeling,  its  predominant  afiection  in  volition,  is  ils 
desire  of  its  own  happiness.     It  is  to  that  that  all  volun- 
tary action  is  to  be  finally  traced ;  from  that  that  it  springs. 
But  this  sentiment  is,  if  possible,  still  more  distinctly  ad- 
vanced in  the  following  passage  : 
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*'  This  lelf-love  or  desire  of  happiness  is  the  primary  cause  or  re^an 
of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on  any  object- 
In  every  moral  being  who  forms  a  moral  character,  there  must  be  a 
first  moral  act  of  preference  or  choice.  This  must  respect  some  one 
object,  God  or  mammon^  as  the  chief  good^  or  as  an  object  oT  supreme 
affection*  Now  whence  comes  such  a  choice  or  preference?  The 
answer  which  human  consciousness  gives,  is,  that  the  being  consti- 
tuted with  a  capacity  for  happiness  desires  to  be  happy ;  and  knowing 
that  he  is  capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  consp' 
ders  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived;  and  as  lir 

THIS  RBSPECT  HE  JfTDOES  OR  ESTIXATES  THEIR  RELATIVE  VALUE, 
80  HE  CHOOSES  OR  PREFERS  THE  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER  AS  HIS  CHIEF 

GOOD.  While  this  must  be  the  process  by  which  a  moral  being  forms 
his  first  moral  preference,  substantially  the  same  process  is  indispen- 
jsable  to  a  change  of  this  preference."*— CAm^n  Spectator^  1829, 
p.  21. 

Here  they  thus  not  only  refer,  in  the  most  explicit  and 
emphatic  terms,  the  choice  of  "  every  moral  being"  to  the 
*<  desire  to  be  happy,'*  but  represent  that  the  particular 
choice  which  he  makes  of  the  one  or  the  other  object  pre- 
sented to  bis  election,  is  founded  solely  on  a  conviction, 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  their  relative  value  as  means 
of  enjoyment,  that  greater  happiness  may  be  derived  from 
that  which  is  chosen  than  firom  that  which  is  rejected.  They 
accordingly  direct  the  sinner  to  pursue  this  course,  in  order 
to  "  accomplish  the  work  of  his  regeneration." 

^'  Let  the  sinner  then,  as  a  being  who  loves  happiness ^  and  desires 
the  highest  degree  of  it,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  desire^  take 
into  solemn  consideration  the  question,  whether  the  highest  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  God  or  in  the  world ;  let  him  pursue  this  in* 
quiry,  if  need  be,  till  it  result  in  the  conviction  that  such  happiness 
is  to  be  found  in  God  only ;  and  let  him  follow  up  this  conviction  with 
intent  and  engrossing  contemplation,— till  it  shall  discover  a  reality 
and  an  excellence  in  the  objects  of  holy  affection  which  shall  pot  him 
upon  direct  and  desperate  efforts  to  fix  his  heart  upon  ihem — until  the 
only  living  and  true  Clod  is  loved  and  chosen  as  his  God  for  ever ; 
and  we  say  that  in  this  way  the  work  of  his  regeneration  through  grace 
may  be  accomplished."— CAmtMm  Spectator  for  1829,  pp.  32, 33. 
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Here  their  representation  ss  obviously  is,  **  that  holiness 
consists'*  in  the  agent's  "  seeking  his  otm  happiness  in 
God."     The  feelings,  *^  under  the  influence"  of  which  **  the 
work  of  regeneration  is  to  be"  voluntarily  *^  accomplished" 
by  the  sinner,  is,  "  the  desire"  of  **  the  highest  degree"  of 
<^  happiness,"  and  of  course  of  his  "  own  happiness."    Such 
is  the  express  representation  throughout  these  passages. 
Not  the  slightest  intimation  is  given  that  the  hiqspiness 
sought  is  that  of  other  beings ;  nor  that  the  intenseness  of 
desire,  or  the  voluntariness  with  which  it  is  sought,  may 
be  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  choice 
any  the   less  virtuous.     Their  language   and  reasoning 
wholly  exclude  such  a  meaning.    Their  representation  in- 
deed is,  that  the  more  intense  the  desire  of  the  greatest 
happiness  is,  and  the  more  deliberately  and  determinedly 
it  is  sought,  the  better.     Their  attempt,  therefore,  to  dis* 
criminate  between  the  happiness  of  '<  the  agent,"  sind  the 
agent's  ^*  own  happiness,"  is  one  of  those  wretched  qmbbles 
that  characterize  their  *'  Statement"  and  *'  Remarks,"  as  well 
as  all  the  other  controversial  documents  that  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  professors  of  rhetoric  and  didactic  theo-' 
logy.    It  merits  no  better  name  than  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  deceive,  to  pretend  that  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence— a  difference  as  wide  and  radical  as  that  which  sepa- 
rates selfishness  from  disinterested  love ;  between  the  re* 
presentation  that  holiness  consists  in  an  agent's  seeking  hu 
**  own  happiness  in  God,"  and  the  representation  that  an 
agent's  first  obedient  act  nm$t  be  put  fordi  under  the  sole 
influence  of  the  desire  of  the  highest  degree  of  happiness 
of  which  he  is  capable,  and  must  be  a  choice  of  God  as 
an  object  of  supreme  afiection  or  chief  good,  £Dunded  ex* 
clnsively  on  a  conviction  that  greater  happiness  may  be 
derived  from  him,  than  firom  any  other  object  firom  which 
the  agent  «  is  capable  of  deriving"  eiyoyment*    Their 
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pretence,  therefore,  that  *<  when  the  Tmsteet  make'^  then 
**  say  that  holiness  consists  in  seeking  our  own  happiness 
in  God,"  they  do  them  '^  an  act  of  injustice,"  is  wholly 
unfounded,  and  furnishes  another  exemplification  of  the 
shameless  facility  with  which,  under  tiie  pressure  of  new 
objections,  they  disown  their  most  cherished  and*  peculiar 
opinions,  and  affect  to  resent  the  ascription  of  them  to  them 
as  a  most  cruel  injury ! 

It  is  an  equally  false  pretence,  also,  that  in  tiieir  ^*  state* 

ments,"  in  the  above  passages,  on  *^  which  the  Trustees 

found  their  charge,"  they  were  merely  ^*  speaking  of  the 

foundation  of  voluntarj/  action ;"  simply  saying,  ^'  that 

choice  rests  on  mativUjfj  and  motivity  on  man's  capacity  fir 

happiness ;"  not  attempting  to  designate  the  specific  motive 

from  which  the  agent  does  and  ^'  mtui  necessarily"  choose 

the  object  of  his  supreme  affection.     A  more  total  and 

glaring  misrepresentation  could  not  have  been  embodied 

by  them  in  language.     The  very  object  of  their  statements 

and  reasonings  is,  to  show,  not  simply  that  the  agent  puts 

forth  his  first  moral  preference  and  first  obedient  act  from 

a  fnoHvCf  but  that  that  motive  is  the  desire  of  the  greatest 

degree  of  happiness  of  which  he  is  capable;  and  that  the 

choice  which  he  makes  of  mammon  or  of  God,  as  the 

source  of  that  happiness,  is  founded  solely  on  his  convic* 

tion,  that  he  can  derive  from  it  a  higher  degree  than  from 

any  other  object    What  is  this,  if  it  be  not  a  delineation 

of  the  specific  motive  from  which  beings  act  in  their  first 

sinful  and  first  obedient  choices;  not  a  mere  statement  that 

those  acts  are  put  forth  under  the  influence  of  motives-— a 

definition  of  the  difl«rences  of  those  choices ;  not  a  mere 

assertion  that  "  motivity  is  ike  fimndaiion  of  vohtnlarjf 

action  V* 

But  beyond  tUs,  the  professors  have  made  it  thefar  ex- 
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press  object  in  a  multitude  of  passages  on  this  subject,  to 

demonstrate  that  the  first  obedient  choice  of  an  agent  is 

put  forth  exclusively  from  the  influence  of  self-love,  or  the 

desire  of  happiness,  in  contradistinction  from  selfishness; — 

and  have  thus  fiirnished  the  most  overwhelming  confutation 

of  the  plea  they  now  set  up,  that  they  were  not  speaking 

in  those  discussions  of  the  pecuUar  motives  from  which  the 

mind  acts  in  holiness  and  sin ;  but  simply  of  the  fact,  that 

its  choices  are  put  forth  under  the  influence  of  motives  I — 

Who  can  contemplate  without  pity,  as  well  as  wonder  and 

detestation,  the  heartless  denials,  to  which  they  thus  resort, 

under  the  pressure  of  every  new  objection,  of  the  most  es- 

\  sential  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  most  conspicuous  facts  of 

their  history  f    But  with  characteristic  inconsistency  they 

contradict  this  disavowal  in  their  very  next  sentence,  by 

dogmatically  asserting,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 

any  odier  motive  from  which  an  agent  can  act,  but  a  mere 

4esire  of  happiness!     After  stating  that  they  had  said, 

^  choice  rests  onmotiviljf^  and  motivity  on  man's  capacity 

for  happiness,"  they  go  on — 

c  And  we  now  ftsk,  what  makes  any  thing  an  object  of  choice  ? — 
Only  three  tuppositiona  are  possible.  It  must  be  chosen  either  from 
ETersion,  or  from  indifference,  which  none  vr ill  say ;  or  as  a  source  of 
pleasure f  h.  e.  as  adapted  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  happinesi.  To  pur* 
sue  an  object  from  any  impulse  but  this,  would  not  be  choice;  it  vould 
he  to  act  from  mere  instinetf  or  a  necessity  of  nature*" — ^Remarks. 

Here  they  thus  lay  it  down  as  indisputably  certain,  that 
nothing  does  or  can  make  a  "  thing  an  object  of  choice,'* 
but  the  consideration  of  it  "  as  a  source  of  pleasure ;"  that 
**  to  pursue  an  object  from  any  other  impulse  would  not  be 
choice^^*  but  "  would  be  to  act  from  mere  instinct,  or  a  ne» 
cesfijty  of  nature."    Is  not  this  saying  something  more  than 
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sierely,  that  '^  choice  rests  on  motivity  ?  Is  it  not  a  fonnal 
delineation  of  the  specific  motive  from  which  vohmtary  ac* 
tton  does  and  mast  proceed ;  as  express  an  assertion  as  Ian-* 
^age  will  allow,  that  the  peculiar  motive  from  which  a 
being  acts  in  choosing  God  as  his  "  chief  good,"  is,  and 
must  be,  a  regard  to  his  "  own  happiness  ?" 

The  professors,  therefore,  in  their  representations  on  this 
subject,  not  only  "  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  disinterested 
benevolence,"  but  every  other  but  the  most  unmixed  and 
exacerbated  selfishness.  To  act  from  the  *^  impulse"  of  con-> 
science,  a  regard  to  the  perfections,  the  rights,  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  or  the  well-being  of  fellow-creatures ;  on  their 
scheme  is  to  act,  not  '<  from  choice,"  but  only  from  mere 
'*  instinct,  or  a  necessity  of  nature !"  To  be  constrained  by 
the  love  of  Christ  to  depart  from  iniquity,  to  love  righteous- 
ness, and  hate  evil,  are  wholly  unknown  to  ''  human  con- 
sciousness" on  their  principles,  and  are  physical  as  well  as 
moral  impossibilities ! 

XI.  On  the  remarks  which  they  ofier  under  their  fifth  head^ 
on  "  the  charge"  of  exhibiting  **  regeneration"  as  ^^progreir 
sive"  in  some  of  their  representations,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell.  "  Setting  aside,"  as  they  do  by  their  principles^ 
the  reality  of  regeneration  itself,  by  their  denial  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  fact  and  possibility  of  a  spiritual  influence; 
and^octrine  on  the  other,  that  there  is  but  one  species  of 
motive  from  which  moral  beings  can  act ;  that  thence  the 
principle  of  their  actions  must,  in  all  cases,  be  identically 
the  same ;  and  therefore  that  the  only  ground  for  a  moral 
discrimination  between  them,  must  lie  in  the  difierence  of 
the  objects  that  are  chosen :  not  en  the  nature  of  the  choices 
themselves:  it  is  quite  a  waste  of  efibrt  in  them  to  labour  to 
shield  themselves  fi*om  the  mere  *'  charge  of  making  rege- 
neration progressive."  Let  them  clear  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  not  holding  to  any  regeneration  whatever,  be- 
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fiune  tkey  undertake  to  demooitrate  that  they  do  not  hold 
to  that  particalar  form  of  hi 

XIL  The  kit  dejection  from  which  they  attempt  to  pro- 
tect themselves  is,  that  their  principles  contradict  the  doo 
trtiie  of  the  saints'  perseverance. 

<*  The  charf  e  ef  subverting  the  doctiioe  of  persevermce  is  the  nost 
extraordinary  of  all,  and  is  made  out  certainly  by  a  most  original  mode 
of  reasoning.  We  had  said  that  no  proof  can  be  derived  by  our  op- 
ponents from  the  nature  qfthe  casBy  that  a  being  who  can  ein,  will  not 
sia;  and  hence  the  Trustees  infer,  that  no  proof  on  this  point  can  be  de- 
»ived  from  any  Mtr  qaaiter ;  not  even  fxom  God*s  own  declaration, 
that  none  of  his  children  will  utterly  fall  away  !'* — Remarks, 

The  argument  of  the  Trustees  being,  as  they  state  it,  that 
the  professors  subvert  the  doctrine,  because  they  deny  that 
there  are,  or  can  be,  any  proofs  that  a  being  who  posseses 
the  powers  of  moral  agency,  will  not  sin  in  spite  of  every  in- 
fluence that  God  can  exert  to  prevent  it :  the  plea  on  which 
the  professors  rely  for  their  defence,  if  defence  it  can  be 
called,  against  that  argument  is, — that  although  they  have 
said  that  no  proofs  can  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
t;ase,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  prevent 
a  being  from  sin ;  nor  therefore  that  he  can  cause  that  his 
children  shall  not  utterly  fall  away ;  yet  they  have  not  said 
that  such  proofs  cannot  be  derived  from  his  word !  An  un- 
disguised admission  that  their  principles  and  reasonings  are 
neither  expressly  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  nor  enjoy 
the  sanction  of  its  teachings! 

The  professors,  however,  have  not  only  said  what  they 
now  affect  to  deny,  but  have  said  also  that  there  are  no 
proofs  that  it  is  within  the  {ibwer  of  the  Most  High  to  bring 
any  of  our  race  to  repentance,  so  that  a  possibility  can  exist 
of  their  falling  away,  supposing  them  to  be  abandoned  by 
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his  grace  I   This  is  amply  seen  from  the  passage  which  the 
Trustees  quoted  from  them. 

•        • 

**  But  this  poflsibility  that  free  agents  will  sin,  remains  (suppose 
what  else  you  will)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains ;  and  how  can  it 
be  proved  thai  a  thing  will  not  be,  when  for  aught  that  appears  it  mat/ 
be  1  When  in  view  of  all  the  facti  and  evidence  in  the  ease  it  remains 
true  that  it  may  bcf  what  evidence  or  proof  can  esist  that  it  will  not  be  i 
Yea  when  to  suppose  it  prevented,  may  involve,  for  aught  that  ap^* 
pears,  a  palpable  self-contradiction." 

Here,  then,  they  say  a  **  possibility  that  free  agents  wiH 
sin  remains  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains,  suppose  what 
else  you  will ;"  and  that  is  clearly  to  suppose  that  even  God 
purposes,  promises,  and  exerts  all  the  influence  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it.  That  assumed  possibility  they  then  allege  as 
demonstrating  that  "no  evidence  or  proof,  can  exUt^*^  on  any 
supposition  that  they  will  not  sin;  and  these  represents"* 
tions  are  made  not  only  with  direct  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion,  whether  "  God,  as  omnipotent,  can  prevent  all  moral 
evil  in  a  moral  system ;"  but  in  full  view  of  all  the  know- 
ledge of  his  attributes  and  purposes,  that  isiumished  by  his 
word  and  works !  Yet  the  pretence  they  now  set  up  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  charge  of  subverting  ''the  doc- 
trine of  the  saints^  perseverance"  is,  that  they  have 
conducted  their  speculations  on  this  subject  by  the  mere 
light  of  reason ;  that  in  their  statements  in  regard  to  the 
want  of  proof  that  God  can  prevent  his  creatures  from  trans- 
gression they  have  referred  only  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
considered  a  priori ;  that  they  have  never  positively  affirmed^ 
but  that  those  statements  are  wholly  superseded  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  declarations  of  Godwin  his  word !  A  plea  as  dis- 
graceful for  its  heathenishness  and  infidelity,  as  it  is  for  its 
falsehood.   These  professors  of  theology  have  never  said,  it 
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seems,  that  there  are  not  the  most  ample  proo6  in  die  word  of 
God  of  the  total  error  of  all  the  statement?  and  r^asoniogt 
which  they  have  put  forth  on  this  subject^  and  boasted  of  as 
completely  beyond  the  power  of  hnraan  reason  to  refute ; 
as  presenting,  *'  as  no  other  theory  does,  the  moral  govern* 
ment  of  God  in  its  unimpaired  perfection  and  glory  to  de- 
ter from  sin,  and  Allare  to  holiness  his  acconotabie  subjects ;" 
and  exhibitmg  his  "  providential  government  as  the  basis 
of  submission,  confidence,  and  joy,  under  all  the  evils  that 
befall  his  dependent  creatures!"     The  quesdon  whether 
the  scriptures  do  not  show  that  their  powers  of  moral 
agency  are  no  obstruction  whatever  to  God's  preventing 
all  his  moral  creatures  from  sin,  and  excluding  evil  from 
his    kingdom,  is  a  wholly  different  question  from  that 
which    they   have    been    agitating!      The   inquiry  with 
them  has  not  been  at  all  what  is  the  trnth !      The  fact, 
therefore,   that  they  have   taught  the  views  which  they 
have,  involves  no  denial  whatever,  nor  intimation  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  are  not  of  directly  the  opposite 
import !    A  flat  admission  that  they  have  conducted  their 
speculations  on  the    subject,   in  utter  disregard  of  the 
volume  of  inspiration ;  and  feel  themselves  to  be  wholly 
unable  to  reconcile  them  with  its  indisputable  doctrines ! 
They  have  employed  themselves  for  a  series  of  years  in 
inculcating  a  system  of  views,  and  prostituted  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  their  stations  to  their  dissemination,  that  contradict 
and  subvert  all  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  their 
apology  now  is,  "when  pressed  with  the  inquiry"  how 
they  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  the  scrip- 
tures, that  they  have  not  taught  them  as  doctrines  of  reve^ 
kUion ;  they  have  only  exhibited  them  as  the  dictates  of 
reason !     "  We  had  said,"  their  plea  is,  "  that  no  proof 
can  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  case,"  that  God,  with 
all  the  resources  of  his  omnipotence^  can  exert  such  an  in- 
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flueupe  OB  a  i^iral  ageot  ps  Iq  prevent  him  from  sin  ;  a^4 
hence  the  Trustees  reljtson,  just  as  though  we  bad  said, 
*^  that  no  proof  on  this  point  can  be  derived  from  any  other 
quarter,  uot  eyen  from  God's  own  declaration"  on  tbp 
ittbject*  BjBt  if  they  were  not  satisfied  tb&t  their  doc-» 
trines  werp  at  lefist  not  incoijisis(ent  with  th^  scripturesi 
why  did  they  give  publM^ty  to  them  ?  If  they  regarded 
the  questions  they  have  been  agitating  as  already  set- 
tled by  the  voice  of  inspiration,  why  did  they  presiune 
to  disregard  that  authority,  and  iattempt  to  supplant  it  by 
their  mere  opiniops  ? — to  supersede  the  lamp  of  revelation 
by  the  mere  light  of  reason  ;  to  set  aside  the  acknowledged 
decisiops  of  ipfinite  wisdom,  for  the  conjectural  and  xpis* 
taken  dictates  of  conceited  ignorance  ? 

In  whatever  aspect  it  is  regarded,  was  there  ever  before 
such  a  defence  set  up  by  theological  professors,  against  a 
charge  of  subverting  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity  f 
Not  a  solitary  affirmation  even — their  usual  expedient 
for  demonstrating  their  orthodoxy — does  their  plea  contain, 
that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  perseverance;  not  the 
sfightest  attempt  to  make  out. that  their  principles  do  not, 
iQ  fact,  as  the  Trustees  allege,  subvert  that  doctrine; 
not  a  profession  even  that  they  believe  God  has  uttered  a 
'^  declaration"  that  none  of  his  children  shall  finally  fall 
away ;  but  only  a  sneering  assertion,  that  it  is  by  a  most 
original  mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  Trustees  undertake  to 
prove  that  they  subvert  a  doctrine  of  the  scriptures,  by  the 
notoriouA  and  indisputable  fact,  that  they  flatly  contradict 
that  doctrine  by  their  fundamental  principles  and  whole 
course  of  argumentation ! 

Such  is  the  baffled  and  prostrate  condition  to  which 
they  are  at  length  reduced  by  their  speculations;  such 
the  heartless  and  infidel  confessions, — wrung  from  their 
lips  by  the  resistless  pressure  of  just  objection, — with 
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which  they  wmd  up  their  attempt  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  charges  with  which  they  are  assailed. 

There  are  several  other  statements  made  by  the  profes- 
sors, that  merit  similar  animadversion ;  bat  the  considera- 
tion of  them  would  extend  this  article  to  too  great  a  length. 
What  now  are  the  conclusions  to  which  intelligent  and  up- 
right readers  must  find  themselves  resistlessly  carried  by 
the  foregoing  discussion  ? 

1.  These  documents  put  forth  for  the  explanation  and 
^nfUcation  of  their  doctrines,  are  in  every  respect  un- 
worthy of  men  in  stations  like  theirs,  and  in  place  of  re- 
lieving them  from  difficulty,  are  adapted  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  impressions  against  them,  which  it  was  dieir 
object  to  remove. 

As  literary  productions  they  are  of  a  very  humble  rank. 
In  place  of  perspicuity,  precision,  dignity,  and  fairness; 
they  are  characterised  by  obscurity,  confusion,  inconsis- 
tency, and  quibbling.  Several  of  the  professor  of  rheto- 
ric's attempts  in  them  to  extricate  himself  and  his  fellow 
professors  from  objection,  must,  to  such  as  are  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  their  controversies,  be  utterly  unintet- 
Kgible^  With  what  success  would  ''  a  simple  hearted 
christian,  who  has  given  his  five  or  ten  dollars  a  year 
to  support  indigent  students  in  Tale  College,  and  has 
prayed  night  and  morning  for  that  venerable  institution, 
as  the  ornament  of  his  State,  and  a  long-tried  bulwark  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  be  likely  to  meet, 
in  attempting  to  clear  up  the  obscurities,  and  thread  the  ter- 
giversations to  which  they  resort  to  evade  the  charge  of 
subverting  the  doctrine  of  decrees?  What  a  mass  of  inex- 
tricable confusion  is  their  whole  passage  on  that  subject, 
as  well  as  on  the  Spirit's  influences,  perseverance,  and 
their  theory  respecting  the  reason  of  the  admission  of  sin 
f  nto  the  universe  f 
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But  as  defencef ,  they  are  utterly  cootemptible*    Which 
of  their  attempts  at  reasoning  is  there  that  is  not  wholly  un* 
successful — ^totally  and  palpably  false  either  io  its  premises, 
its  proofs,  or  its  conclusion?    What  solitary  position,  o# 
any  significance,  is  there  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  their  pretended  vindication  of  themselves,  that  is  not 
essentially  incorrect  f    What  objection  is  there  from  whieb 
they  undertake  to  defend  themselves,  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing?  What  doctrine  among  those  which 
they  disclaim,  which  they  have  proved  to  be  erroneovsly 
ascribed  to  them?    Not  one!    Tet  this  wretched  compli- 
cation of  self^ontradiction,  false  pretence,  and  quackeryv 
discreditable  for  the  want  of  talent  which  it  exhibits ;  most 
disreputable  for  its  disingenuousness  and  dishonesty,— -ia 
the  best  defence  of  their  doctrines  and  conduct  which  the 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Tale  College  could 
devise,  under  the  promptings  of  the  most  imperious  neces- 
sity to  make  out,  if  possible,  a  successful  vindication  of 
them,  and  aided  by  all  the  learning  and  perspicacity  of  his 
feUow  theological  professors  I 

2*  The  misrepresentations   and  false  pleas,  that  mark 
these   documents,    are    adapted   to  confirm    the  impres- 
sion which  has  long  been  generally  felt,  that  no  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  its  author  for  uprightness  and  truth* 
They  are  of  essentially  the  same  character  as  the  articles  in 
the  Spectator  and  other  tracts,  that  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  professor  Goodrich  and  Dr.  Taylor  on  these 
subjects.    No  fair  mind  can  resist  the  conviction,  that  those 
who  should  trust  implicitly  to  them,  would  sufier  the  most 
*  merciless  deception ;  that  opponents,  who  should  be  left 
to  their  representations,  would  be  subjected  to  the  grossest 
injustice.    It  is  too  palpable  to  admit  of  disputation  ;  it  is 
useless  to  disgiuse  it,  that  they  are  essentially  devoid  of 
fairness,  and  veracity ;  that  they  hesitate  at  no  pretence, 
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however  false  and  dtscreditable,  by  which  tbqr  flatter  them- 
selves they  can  carry  a  point*  Which  of  their  peculiar 
doctrioes  is  there  that  they  have  not  disowned  in  the  coarse 
of  their  controversies  f  Which  of  the  pretences  to  wliich 
they  have  resorted  for  their  excnlpation  is  there  which  they 
have  not  themselves  contradicted  and  refuted  f  What  seli» 
tary  article  have  they  written  from  the  commencement  of 
their  discussions,  that  is  not  a  complicatimi  of  erron, 
inconsistencies  and  misrepresentations?  What  title  have 
they,  after  such  a  career  of  insincerity  and  deception,  to  tbt 
confidence,  respect  and  support  of  good  men  ?  How  can 
such  men  any  longer  yield  them  their  support,  without 
essentially  compromising  their  character  ?  They  will  find 
finends  and  supporters  I  do  not  doubt;  but  they  must  hence* 
forth  inevitably  be  such  generally  as  resemble  themselves. 

S.  They  have  not  only  failed  in  this  attempt  to  vindicate 
themselves,  but  it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  it  is  utterly  out 
of  their  power  to  reconcile  their  principles  and  doctrines 
with  the  evangelical  system*    The  demonstration  of  their 
utter  and  palpable  contradictoriness  is  irresistible*  The  only 
method  in  which  they  have  attempted  tp  extricate  themselves 
from  objection  that  has  had  the  slightest  appearance  of 
success,  is  their  dental  of  their  own  principles,  and  profession 
in  spite  of  them,  of  the  orthodox  system.    Every  attempt 
they  have  made  to  reconcile  them,  has  only  contributed  to 
render  their  opposition  to  each  other  the  more  manifest. 
£very  new  version  they  give  to  their  defences  and  pleas, 
plunges  them  into  more  inextricable  and  hopeless  contra* 
diction* 

4.  If  the  Corporation  of  Che  College  resolve  to  uphold 
them,  spread  the  shield  of  their  approval  over  their  practices, 
and  force  their  doctrines  on  to  the  community;  they  have 
a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  accomplish,  and  may  not 
improbably  find,  before  th^y  get  tiirough,  that  some  more 
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cogent  retsoni  are  necessary  than  tbeir  mere  example  or 
authority. 

5.  It  is  time,  that  the  friends  of  truth  should  speak  their 
sentiments  on  this  subject  without  reserve*  The  professors 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  correct  their  errors  an^d 
apologise  for  their  mistakeSi  if  disposed  to  condescend  to  so 
reasonable  a  means  of  retaining  their  hold  on  public  confi* 
dence;  and  those  who  have  the  control  of  the  College,  have 
had  ample  time  also  to  determine  what  course  justice  to  the 
community  and  the  well-being  of  the  institution  require  them 
to  pursue.  It  is  no  longer  due  to  them  that  their  measures 
should  be  passed  in  silence,  in  the  expectation  of  future 
remedies  or  explanations ;  but  is  time  that  they  should  be 
judged  by  their  actions  and  the  course  which  they  sanction 
in  others.  Let  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion  then  no 
longer  repress  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  as  hitherto 
they  have  too  generally  done,  but  utter  with  the  openness 
and  decision  which  the  interests  of  truth  require,  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  doctrines  the  professors  are  labouring  to 
disseminate,  and  detestation  of  the  disingenuousness  and 
chicane,  that  charact^ze  tbeir  efforts  to  sustain  them^ 
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